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The Three Ingredients of Authentic Humanism 

An Autobiographical Essay on the Religious Vows 

Aloyslus PIERIS, S.J. 

Starting from an analysis of the basic component of authentic humanism, the experience of beauty, 
humour and friendship, the well-known Asian theologian and dialogist (Tulana Research Centre, 
Gonawala-Kelaniya, Sn Lai ka) interprets the depth mcanmg of the rebgious vows in the Chnslian 
tradition, poverty, obedience and chastity, at the same tune exposing the dangers unplidl in a wrong 
understanding and practice of tlie vows. 

T his essay was begun ai ihc request of the Edilot oi Bread and Breath, 
the Samuel Rayan Felicitation Volume. But owing to sudden illness I 
could not complete it in ti.me. Hence I promised the editor of the Festschrift that, 
once I finish writing, I would publish it myself in an appropriate journal. 

The choice of the theme of this essay is diciated by two considerations. The 
first is the man in whose honour 1 write this paper; Samuel Rayan, a great humanist 
living his Christian faith within the Ignatian spiritual uadition. The other is the time 
and the location in which I write it: Sri Lanka 1990. These thoughts are being 
formulated in the midst of a chaos which this country has to live through, with 
nothing to hold on to, except whatever is left of the human in suffering masses. At 
no lime in the history of our people has the humanum been so lantalizingly present by 
its apparent absence and, therefore, desperately desired and sanguinously sought. Yet 
my indomitable faith and hope in the love that we humans arc still capable of, allow 
my thoughts to scintillate with optimism. For, they are my own testimony to the 
humanum I have encountered in those who continue to spieak and work for peace. 

Part One: A Christian Reading of Humanum 

1. Christ and the Human: A Theological Mood 

When caught up in a chaotic whirlpool of political and ideological cont usion, 
such as the one 1 have just alluded to, the safest strategy is tc plunge into the ever 
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available currents of humanism, whatever be their immetUate source; ttey are sure 
to toss us into the right stream. One leams this strategy from Gaudium et spes, 
wherein the Council did not stop widi the earlier ecclesiastical habit of resenting to 
“natural law” and “reason” as the only plank which savages social ethics from the 
deluge of ideological misinterpretation; the Council (OS, Pt I, chs 1-3) seems to 
have tempered this stoic mannerism of the past by consciously looking in the 
direction of contemporary humanism for possible avenues for the church’sengagement 
with God’s redeeming (i.e., humanizing) presence in the world of structiiral sin. 

Would that we follow this lead of the Council in our attempt to fatliom the 
mystery of God as well ask the mystery of man and woman! What if we abandem 
our ad^ction to philosophical definitions of the divine and resort, instead, to the 
saner praxis of fathoming the human, lest our compulsion to possess divine 
knowledge — the ever recurrent cause of our Fall (Gen 3:5-6) — might once again, 
as it did in the aftermath of Chalcedon, end up in political elimination of persons, 
ecclesiastical intrigues, deposition of pastors from their seats and other inhuman 
deeds in the name of a rationally defined Truth about God’s inner nature? 

If a definition is what matters, why hot begin our search with Yahweh’s own 
humanistic self-definition as the Liberator who dares to stand in open conflict with 
the slave masters of this world, compelling them to release their slaves to serve 
Yahweh alone and thus become a family of free humans (Ex 20:2; Lev 26:12-13; 
etc.)? 

Adam, the dust-man who lives in us, crawls up heavenly heights (to rob the 
form of God) in knowledge and power only to be hurled down to the depths of 
nakedness and cunning, absorbing the form of the Serpent (Gen 3). But the Christ 
into whom we are baptized, as the early Christians sang (Phil 2:6-1 1), did not have 
to rob the form of God since he possessed it, but plunged down, truly falling in love 
with our humanity, becoming like us both "in appearance" {homoiomaU) and in 
[psycho-physical] "structure" (schemaii), accepting the lowest social condition, 
namely, that of a slave, both in life (v. 7) and in death (v,8), so that he would be 
raised in his humanity as Master and Lord in solidarity with all who have been 
made slaves by the inhumanity of ambitious, serpent-inspired and power-hungry 
Adams. 

It is not merely in our definition of God that we may slip into the anti-humanist 
groove; we do so even in the way we have been trying to define the human as animal 
rationale. The underlying equation, "beast -i- reason = human person," tells us only 
of the hominized beast [i.e., Adam as the unredeemed cosmos] who still continues 
to live by the law of the jungle, the law of the "survival of the fittest"; besides, 
reason, left to itself, is often the most deceptive part of our being, justifying what 
the beast in us desires; it is the creator of dehumanizing ideologies. 

But the evolution of the hominzed beast into a humanized angel — ‘angel’ in 
the literal sense of a 'messenger' of flesh and blood who announces the imminent 
liberation — is the transformation that heralds the new earth and the new heavens. 
The hominization of the cosmos is a process that has liuered thebanh with ‘rational 
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animais', hominized bea^ [Adams]; being an unfinished series of evoits. it 
ceases to be redemptive if it do^ not continue as a pnxess of humanization, that 
is to say, as a progressive movement towards the htmanum. 

Humanism is the rubric under which we understand our own consciously 
organized and willful 'taking over’ of this process. Obviously, a movement or im 
organization does not become humanist simply because its advocates name it suciii. 
Hence we need to begin our inquiry with a tentative declaraticm about (not a 
definition oO humanism. My suggestion is that humanism be seen as an indefinable 
psycho-soci^ ethos charged with a personal and communitarian agitation for and 
an incessant re-affirmation of the humanum\ and let the humanum be recognized 
as the interior abyss to be fathomed in the depths of our personal being no less than 
the ultimate horizon of our societal suivings: our Absolute Future (Total Libera- 
tion) which draws us from a purely 'hominal* seed-stage to the full flowering of a 
’humanized’ cosmos, that is to say the birth of the Cosmic Wo/Man. 

Since the ‘human’ is our immanent centre lying transcendentally outside our 
‘hominal’ circumference, our growth towards it is an ‘eccentric’ movement. But 
God-in-Jesus, who loves us with a human heart and constitutes our Centre, is 
equally eccentric in that this God, too, gravitates towards the humanum as God’s 
own Centre lying outside the divine circle (Phil 2:6- 11). One embraces Christianity 
officially when one believes that Jesus is God’s eccentricity and that in Jesus we 
all become human by being eccentric ourselves, i.e., by striving to make God our 
human centre. 

A Christian, in other words, is one who believes that Jesus is the focus of God’s 
human concern, a concern that coincides with our Godward ascent. Jesus is the 
nucleus of the humanum, the nucleus which — not without our efforts at continuing 
his struggle for fullness and freedom — is ever growing towards the "pleroma of 
the humanum" or, in technical terms, the fullness of Christ. Since, however, all of 
Jesus is Christ but not all of Christ is Jesus, it follows that to proclaim "Jesus is 
Christ” is to demonstrate by word and deed that by following Jesus the Man in his 
eccentricity, we, together with all creation, are becoming in him and with him the 
epiphany of full humanity. Therefore, to strive towards the humanum, as another 
great Jesuit humanist, Teilhard de Chardin, taught us, is to exercise our obligatory 
role in Christogenesis. 

2. The Three Vows of the Humanist: a Personal Discovery 

Once I develop a taste for the humanist flavour of Christian discipleship and 
the Christological savour of humanism, I may begin to wonder why some men and 
women who have vowed to follow Jesus by evangelical poverty, obedience and 
chastity, are sometimes avowed enemies of the humanum. Here, my reflections — 
somewhat autobiographical — could literally be the ’reflections’ of Samuel the 
humanist, in that his approach to life, as far as I glimpse into it, could serve as a 
mirror which ’reflects’ my own personal groping for an adequate answer to this 
question. 
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Very early in my Jesuit life. I seemed to bave dreaded the vows as agents 
dehumanization and looked upon the fir^ years of my formation as a deception. 
The vows, I said to myself, were not worth living if they could not evcHcs the human 
in me. They ^)parently failed the humanist test: tire capacity to transfonn the 
hominized beast in me into a human announcer of freedom. 

After a long period of doubt and search, after seeking advice from a few Jesuit 
counsellors (who were more Jansenists than Jesuits), I fell back on Fr Luigi de 
Mattia’s suggestion that I should suspend for a while my pe-occupation with the 
vows and focus my attention, instead, on events or tendencies in my life which 
stood the litmus test, that is to say. which brought out the human not only in me 
but in all who were associated with me. 

This was a great experiment, and a successful one. I realized to my 
pleasant surprise that there were in me — and therefore, presumably in most 
others — three impulses which could easily be designated as the three vows of 
the humanist; an intense search for beauty, frequent explosions of humour and 
an insatiable thirst for intimacy. Though each of these was an Immanent Force 
re-creating my spirit from within me, I discovered that each was also a response 
to the seductive power of a Transcendent Source that was totally other than my 
own being. 

This discovery made me even more inquisitive about the role of the three 
religious vows I was made to pronounce as a condition for being accepted into 
religious life. For it seemed that my unbridled passion for aesthetic pleasure was 
in direct conflict with the vow of poverty; my humour tended to ridicule the 
possibility of other humans demanding of me an obedience due only to Cod; and 
my success at ‘particular friendship’ right from the fust flowering of youth seemed 
to flout the basic requirements of vowed chastity. 

At the end of a dark corridor of conflicts and constraints lived through with 
stubborn determination and rash adventurism — which at that time did not seem 
to merit the title ‘faith’ or ‘hope’, though it certainly does now, in retrospect — I 
came out with a clearer vision of what I had always sensed in the subliminal zones 
of my being as the most profound implication of tire three religious vows: namely, 
that it was the spirit of evangelical poverty that made me seek nothing less than 
what is most desirable for the whole of my being; ‘Beauty ever ancient and ever 
new’; that it was my sense of humour that made obedience (contrary to my Novice 
Master ’ s pessimistic predictions) a celebration of God’ s word personally addressed 
to me; and that human intimacy which was warned against as a direct violation of 
chastity, was in fact the guarantor of the affective maturity which that vow was 
meant to produce in me. 

Thus the three vows not in the way they were explained to me in the fifties, 
but in their merger with the three humanizing ex-periences of my life — became 
for me (1 Tepsai,for me), the three pillars of authentic humanism, or at least of my 
humanism Could this be true of others, too? I am curious to know. 
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3. Beauty First 

Our sense at beau^ is our ciy)acity to see the invisible wholeness assoting 
its^ beneath our fragmented existence; to taste the bliss final emanc^/ation 
already in the passing joys that linger in our memory and to touch the intangible 
glory of the End-Tune at every step taken forward in; Its light; to discover bn$l 
venerate every one of Gods countless icons (Gen 2:27) made of emih’s dust and 
divine breath (Gen 2:7) and zealously gu^ even the least of them hpm every kind 
of desecriUion; and above all, to delight in the gtory of our Maker’s image which 
we humans, each and all, "bare" in the very process of co-creating with Her, the 
final artifact: our truly human future, indeed a New Creation. 

*To seek Beauty in all things and all things in Beauty” — if I may reformulate 
the classical Ignatian ideal in the light of the climactic contemplation in the Spiritual 
Exercises — is one of the three foundational experiences of humanism. Therefore, 
the humanist's starting point is Beauty, not the Beast. Mary of Magdala was able 
to recognize what was ugly in her and wash it off with a warm gush of tears only 
when she had her fust irresistible glimpse into the exquisite beauty of the Man 
Jesus. She has, since then, become an object lesson for educating people in the 
aesthetics of the Kingdom. “She has done a beautiful thing to me,” says Jesus (Mk 
14:6). The gospel, which is the wonder of God’s human fellowship, can never be 
told anywhere in the world without mentioning this event, as Jesus himself forecast 
(Mk 14:9) — so normative is her experience for all generations. 

By contrast, those who are prone to begin their spiritual journey with the 
elimination of the ugly, rather than discerning it in the light of the beautiful, 
generally fall into one or the other of two anti-humanist grooves: stoic indifferen- 
tism and pathological messianism. Neither is capable of the revolutionary change 
that humanism promises. 

Let me first deal with stoicism, a poison that has infected many streams of 
spirituality. 

The stoics begin their spiritual journey with an encounter with the ugly; hence 
they search for the realm of Beauty in the solitudinal bliss of their individual selves, 
seeking suppon from ‘reason’ (or ‘natural law’?), to justify their passive 
selfcomplacency. Theirs is a degenerate form of gnosticism. They esctqje fiom 
the present reality, the very shrine in which Beauty resides, for they claim to 
contemplate It in what they consider to be Its 'pure' form, which obviously is an 
abstraction. 

Such words as ‘indifference' or ‘^atheia’ which denote interior freedom and 
equanimity are interpreted negatively, and of course, falsely, as a refusal to tte 
sullied by the squalor of contemporary social reality, whereas in a humanist context 
they connote our aesthetic pre-disposition to desire first and thus to discover the 
beautiful in the midst of the ugly. When God, the supremely delect^le one, is 
recognized as the source of our enjoyment of the world, then everything takes its 
place in relation to that source (Sp Ex 23). Such is not what stotes mean by 
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indifference. Their preoccupation is to immunize themselves fiFDm a& contaa with 
the ugly. 

"Why waste time weaving a gigantic piece of leather to cover die thony path 
that leads to Freedom?" they seem to argue. "Let each one cover the feet with a 
pair of leather shoes and walk on the thorns!" They do not remove evil; they simply 
insulate themselves from it, each one individually. By contrast, the humanists 
have a foretaste of Freedom, and for whom beauty is the/orma apriori even in their 
perception of the ugly, would rather clear the ground before diem as they walk, 
knowing that the weaker brothers and sisters would follow them sooner or later. 

The stoic, to change the metaphor, acts like the Tropical Monitor, that massive 
amphibian reptile which inflates itself with its own breath to make itself insensitive 
to the pain inflicted by stones and sticks of its ’human* enemies. I presume that 
one can discipline oneself to acquire this kind of "stoic indifference" in the face of 
the ugly only in so far as one has not risked tasting the bitterness of the ugly by 
seeking to savour the beauty that hides in everyday life. Indeed, how would one 
fight the foul, without flrst f^easting on the fair? 

The principle we are educing by means of these reflections is a simple one: 
aesthetic pleasure does not intoxicate our inner senses but sharpens them to 
perceive die ugly that lurks even in beauteous things. The horrid reality of sin, 
oppression and injustice is monitored only by one whose mind and heart have, in 
some way, savoured the exquisite taste of Beauty. In fact, beauty recognized and 
relished tends to make us not merely sensitive but even over-sensitive to the 
unsighdy. And this is the danger which stoics strive to avoid by benumbing their 
senses to the foul and the faif alike, misnaming it ’indifference’. 

4. Humour as Celebration of Beauty 

The most repulsive sight that has ever met my eyes, so far, were the crimson 
waters of our rivers with the bloating bodies of once beautiful boys and girls floating 
supine, crying to heaven for vengeance. Uglier still was the stoic withdrawal of 
religious men and women from this arena of sin under the pretext of not being 
called [by God, allegedly] to dabble in politics. Ugly too was the pathological 
messianismol the so-called Sinhala freedom fighters who, in their zeal to eliminate 
the hideous monster of state terrorism and in their justifiable determination to 
restore human wholeness to our chronically diseased society , resort^ to the ugliest 
possible means that hominized beasts are capable of: liquidation of the noblest of 
humans and the destruction of life-sustaining structures of our society. 

1 would not belittle the bravery with which they battled with the Beast to bring 
Beauty back from its gripi But their assault on die Beast was so beastly that it 
succumbed to the very beastliness it was meant to remove. They turned reckless, 
ruthless and remorseless fo the point of insanity. They only helped the demon of 
state terrorism to go from strength to strength. The Tamil militants in the North, 
at the time of writing, have not succeeded totally in avoiding a similar rut of 
isolation. 
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1^ US ackiKwledge Pat sensiUveness to witilt is lovdl jr is amCdtaiiMMidy 

a sensitiveness to Pat which is not iovdy. Hence our aesthetic urge nps pie 
oi remfotcing our natural revulsion pwanls the- uiqtleasant and of gowiating 
rancour and bitterness, unless a sense of humour is allowed to temper our sense of 
- beau^. 

A true revolutionary *s first qualificatkm is p havebcquired Pebununist s art 
of smiling at Pe ugly m one's own self. Hitler and Stalin were not capable oi 
laughmg at Pemselves. They took their egos so seriously that, gradually, titoir own 
selves replaced Pe cause they idolized: the Super Man (a Pe Communist Society. 
And, at what risk p humanity! The collapse of Pe Soviet experiment ia Eastern 
Europe is history’s monumental verdict on papological messianism; it is Pe 
tragedy of a revolutionary programme which had no place for comedy. True 
Freedom Fighters are not me^omaniacs who sacrifice the basic ri^tof Pe masses 
on Pe altar of an alleged revolution. 

Every organized society, civil or ecclesiastical. Pat does away wip the 
court-jespr and Pe cartoonist has eliminated an effective means of prophetic 
humanism: humour which exposes Pe nudity of Pe hominized Beast that sits on 
the Prone, robed in Beauty Invisible! 

Humour is Beauty in possession of Itself, and, Perefore, brings out the 
ridiculous or Pe laughable elements in Pe ugly. There are many mstances in which 
Pe ugly can be laughed out of existence. For, when Pe light of Pe End-Time is 
allowed P expose the ridiculous in pe follies and foibles of humankind, we can 
, Pare god’s laughter at Pe wickedness of our nation (Ps 59:8). God is. as Pe 
\ psalmist says (Ps 2:4), "enthroned in heaven" and laughs before she rebukes the 
oppressive nations. One sure sign of Pe coming of Pe Kingdom, as Jesus clearly 
Plls us in PePirdbeaUtude (Lk 6:21), is Pe laughter Pat Pies up our tears. From 
Psalm 126 we learn how a little experience God’s hberative intervention on behalf 
9 f Pose who dare P Peam, brings laughter p Peir mouPs; and songs p their 
longues (verses 1-2). 

True humour, Perefore, is a celebration of Beauty; a foretaste of the Resur- 
) rection of Jesus which, after all, is God's last laugh at DeaP and its ugly agents! 
The true activists, Pe genuine zealots of ultimate beauty, Pe auPentic humanists, 
'are recognized by Peir reaPness P celebrate in Pe miPt of Pe struggle. What 
made Pe Nicaraguan Revolution so unique is Pat Pe people were able P feast 
PgePerand laugh Peir way Prough the post-revolutionary reconstruction of Peir 
nation in the face of diabolical constraiitts. This was totally unheard of m previous 
‘revolutions’. 

^ This is why liturgy is so essential a feature of Christian activism. It is Pe 
pathological messiahs who cannot distinguish an empty rite which is not born of 
liberative struggles, from an authentic liturgy which is an ecclesial celebratpn of 
the paschal mystery mp which we are thrown by our passion for the humanum. It 
is Peir inability p celebrate that make Peir messianism pathological. Tbe Minjung 
theology of Korea, Pe first articulation of a truly Asian liberation theolgy, leaches 
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lu how crucially important humour and celdnmion are in life-stnigglre of the 
Minjung (the masses). In practically all co$mic religions the role of intqgiecy is 
exercised through mask dances. 

On the other hand, cynicism and sarcasm which pass for humour, are actually 
caricatuFes, that is to say, unaesthetic deviations of it They are humour without 
beauty. Whoi Abraham and Sarah laughed (Gen 17:17; 18: 12), it was not humour 
it was cynicism , for they did not see their {sospective parenth^ in God’s light,in 
the pofspective of the Future. For, authentic humour is rooted in the [theological] 
virtue of hope. Hence all laughter that is not of the Kingdom turns into mourning 
(Lk 6:25) and must be desisted from (Jas 4:9). 

Thus I am persuaded that the two-fold xtof desiring the comely and discerning 
the comic in ^1 things around us is. so to say, an eschatologically inseparable 
experience. When, therefore, I hear someoneciteDostoiev^y’ssaying that Beauty 
alone is indispensable for humanity’s survival. I always hasten to a^ "not without 
humour." 

5. Friendship: the Sacrament of the Human 

Our sense of beauty is an act of FAITH in our glorious Future anticipated here 
and now in our struggle against the ugly. Our sense of humour is an act of HOPE 
which makes us celebrate the certitude of our victory in the midst of false starts, 
setbacks and failures. But LOVE is the greatest of the three, St Paul insists (1 Cor 
13; 13). Without love there is no music, but only noise (1 Cor 13: 1). It is love that 
beautifies us with truly human qualities (1 Cor 13:4-7). 

Can faith last and hope endure without love as their basis? That Beauty ’ever 
ancient and ever new’ which exposes the ugly and makes us smile in hope, is also 
the very Love by which we love one another, that is to say, God who can be known 
only by way of human love (1 Jn 4:7-8). This love, therefore, cannot be reduced 
to phil^thropy or allowed to evaporate into a platonic sublimation; it must sink its 
roots in the particular and the concrete; it must be contextualized in interpersonal 
intimacy. It necessarily begins with one before it spreads to many, like God’s 
friendship with Abraham. Love knows a way of multiplying without dividing. 

Friendship, which cannot but be particular, is the most tangible proof of 
humanism, the most glowingly visible presence of the humanumsaict it is by far 
the most cathartic encounter with the transcendent in that it threatens one’s ego by 
destroying its insulations and making it fall from the secure heights of ignorance 
and innocence to the risk-ridden terrain of affective growth. 

Friendship, if I may dare to use terms borrowed from mystical theology, is 
an "infused love," so to say, which gives me courage to welcome the dissolution 
of my ego through the invasion of another into the frantically fortified armoury 
of my interior castle. Once my defenses are broken, once I am totally disarmed 
by love received and love given then I emerge crucified and risen, in a spirit of 
sdf-transcending openness towards that Other who it is that meets me in all 
others. 
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For, what fnendship does to me is to expose everything ugly in me to the 
purifying love-flames of someone already recognized as beautiful. The agony of 
this catharsis turns into an ecstasy of intimacy only to the degree humour enters the 
process. Weakness artfully hid^ from my childhood, the ugly stains and scars 
of my subconscious skirmishes with reality, and stacks of uncletued ^irbage, now 
sem for the first time with the eyes of another, could indeed be a shattering blow 
to 'my self-image and absolutely humiliating; hence ii would hardly be a heiduig 
and wholesome experience if laughter and celebration are not there to prevent that 
humiliation from degenerating into an aggressive self-pity. 

Our search for intimacy is, incontestably, a perilous voyage of discovery; but 
there is a pearl of great price which makes it worth the risk: chaste beauty and pure 
humour. 

No wonder, some spiritual masters in the middle ages stressed the indispen- 
sable role that friendship plays in spiritual life. Abelard and Heloise, Francis and 
Clara, Beatrice and Dante, the two monks Bernard and Malachi, and many others 
since then have witnessed to this healthy tradition. The Buddha too believ^ in the 
need of a "beautiful friend" (kalyana mitra) for any one keen on spiritual progress. 

All these men and w omen were gr^t humanists. Jesus went furthest of all in 
practically identifying the whole process of redemption as friendship, God’s 
friendship with us in Jesus, to be spread contagiously through our friendship with 
one another (Jn 15:9-17); and by friendship, he obviously meant intimacy, that is, 
seif-disclosure (Jn 15:15). And self-disclosure is self-exposure which is another 
name for disarmament, an absolute condition for total peace. 

Part Two: A Humanist Reading of the Religious Vows 

6. Some Theological Presuppositions 

My next step is to develop further the coincidence betw^een the three in- 
gredients of humanism explain^ so far and the three religious vows. However, 
the observations I make in this regard here presuppose the theology of religious 
life which I have already sketched out in an earlier article entitled "Religious vows 
and the Reign of God" {The Way, Supplement, Summer 1990, pp. 3-15). To make 
my reflections more intelligible, I wish to sum up the major trends of that argument. 

There, I proposed that obedience and poverty could not have originally been 
two "counsels of perfection" but merely two aspects of one basic baptismal 
commitment. By the evangelical obedience we proclaim in word and d^ that 
Yahweh (God of Moses, the God of Jesus. God universally known through creation 
and conscience) is the only Sovereign Ruler of our life; and by evangelical povoty, 
we declare in word and deed that no other god (be it Ci 4 )iuil/Mammon, the Gvil 
State, or the Church; the individual self or the collective ego; dogma, rite or law, 
language or race; colour, creed or class, in short, any human-made or God-made 
creature) shall be allowed to replace Yahweh as the supreme Law of our life. The 
Tirst is a positive declaration while the second is the negative formulation of one 
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and the sametuth proclaimed in both liturgy and life: "We have no Sovereign other 
than Yahweh.” 

Poverty and obedience, as we had demonstrated in the article, are more than 
just vows to be taken by a few seekers of perfection; rather, they are the keiygmatic 
and prq)hetic commitment of the whole body of Christ, which is the Church.' 
Through them we proclaim and andcipate Yahweh’s reign as a reign of love and 
freedom based on justice<and equality, believing as we do that all gods.otho- than 
Yahweh are manu&ctured and manipulated by the rich and the powerful who thrive 
on slave-labour, whereas the humanum reappears in the centre of our wcn-ld only 
when Yahweh Who is Love and Justice is installed as the sole Ruler. This is the 
Good News of the Reign of God for which Jesus died, and for which the church 
lives. 

It was also pointed out that the word of God in the Bible unfolds itself against 
the background of slave empires such as Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria and later 
Greece and Rome. Their ignorance of Yahweh and their consequent idolatry 
accounted for their oppression of the weak. Despite such examples of dehumaniza- 
don before them, the chosen people, too, renounced its exclusive allegiance to 
Yahweh when they adopted the socio-economic model of those same "developed" 
nations and grew, like them, into a pyramidally structured society, drawing the 
wrath of the prophets and the curee of God’s poor. 

Regretfully, the church too has absorbed from an idolatrous secular society a 
feudal and imperial model of "hierarchology " (Congar’s coinage) and the mentally 
that goes with it. Although in conformity with Vatican II, the Law of the church 
was made to recognize an ecclesiology based on communion, yet the canonical 
understanding of episcopal authority including that of the Pope is hardly free of the 
feudal framework. No renewal is possible dll ’poverty’ and ’obedience’ which 
characterize the follower of Jesus leave the dead letter of church documents and 
become the pulsadng core of its organizadonal existence. Until then, the church 
remain a counter-sign of its own bapdsmal proclamadon; "We have no Ruler other 
than Yahweh" 

Moreover, the tradidonal attitude of expecdng a few men and women (so 
called ’Religious’) to pracdce vicariously the two-fold bapdsmal vow that the 
whole church is called to pronounce, prevents the church from becoming what it 
is called to be: a 'contrast society’ by means of which the God of Jesus could 
challenge the Babylons and Egypts of our dme, and reveal to all nadons God’s 
project of a truly human community of peoples. What must we do with salt that is 
no more salty? 

Let me reiterate that these socio-political implications of the two proclama- 
tional vows (obedience and poverty) clearly delineated in the ardcle referred to, 
are not set aside but presupposed in the following reflecdons in which my focus is 
on the personal dimension of this Christian vocadon. Also taken for granted is my 
other suggestion made in that same article, and substandated with examples from 
history of Religious Life, namely , that celibacy ceases to be prophedc and becomes 
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a counter-sign of the kingdom wheneva it is not practiced in the context of die two 
kerygmadc vows. 

It is against the background of these jnesuppositions that I wish to reflect over 
the humanist contents of the three Religious vows. 

7 Small is Beautiftil: Evangelical Poverty as an Aekthetic Experience ‘ 

The Ignatian exercises encourage me to become an activist ever engaged in 
the service of the least of Jesus' sisters and brothers but not without an aesthetic 
enjoyment of God in all things and of all things in God. This ideal of a peipeUial 
feasting on God 's creation in the midst of woik had been described as "contempla- 
tion in the action." The key word that suggests this ideal in the Ignatian vocabulary 
is "consolation" rather than contemplation; a word that revealed its true meaning 
only when I began to satisfy my God-given right to relish God’s creation, in the 
midst of my activity. But soon experience showed me that such ‘consolation’ does 
not come automatically. Rather, it is a spiritual mood that coincides with that 
attitude which Ignatius describes with the word "indifference," i.e., that interior 
freedom which comes from evangelical poverty. Let me spell it out in the light of 
my own experience. 

There are two pre-requisites that an aesthetic experience of God in all things 
and all things in God. Non-addiction to anything whatsoever is the fust. The other 
is critical distance from everything on earth. They are each a mental mood that 
one is not bom with, but something to be acquired and fostered until it becomes a 
permanent posture of the heart. This arduous process is what evangelical poverty 
is all about: a growth in aesthetic sensibility. 

By vowing religious poverty, I have taken upon myself the responsibility to 
free myself from addiction to or obsessive dependence on any creature. For such 
dependence would dull my aesthetic sensibility; I would become an ’alcoholic’ of a 
sort, incapable of relishing my potion because 1 intoxicate myself with iL Addiction 
prevents me from distinguishing ecstasy from inebriation. Surfeitkills the taste and 
the person. A bee that gets glued to the honey through gluttony, turns its source of 
nourishment into a lethal drug. To enjoy its food without dying in it, the bee must 
suck no surplus, but take just what is necessary: tanium quantum (Sp Ex 23). 

Evangelical poverty is my name for non-addictive gratification of all my 
senses, interior and exterior, with the wonder that all of God's creation is. 

The aesthetic intensity guaranteed by religious poverty, then, is in inverse 
proportion to the exertion of my acquisitive powers on the goods of this earth. Little 
is beautiful; surfeit is hideous. This is even more true of spiritual goods which I 
crave to store up, ostensibly for eventual disposal in the field of the apostolate, but 
subconsciously for enriching myself with Imowledge that generates power. Ig- 
natius sounds a timely warning: Not a surfeit of knowledge, but only an interior 
relishing of things satiates our spiritual senses - non abundantia scientiae satiat 
animam sed res interne gustare (Sp Ex 1). Beginning with this warning Ignatius 
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leads me step by step to the climactic exercise in which he persuades me to live in 
a permanent mood of relishing God in all things and all things in God (Sp Ex 230 

ff). 

In this graduated process of spiritual training, Ignatius has intertwined two 
themes to form one unifying thread weaving all the various exercises into 9 
meaningful whole. The first theme revolves round evangelical poverty (both actual 
and spiritual, i.e., external and internal) as the constitutive core of Christian 
discipleship; and the other is the perpetual enjoyment of God as an inexhaustible 
source of delight (i.e., source of "consolation") — indeed, a desirable sign and 
permanent fruit of that discipleship. For, the aesthetics of the Reign of God and 
the vow of poverty are inseparable if not indistinguishable. They are the foundation 
of a ‘Kingdom-praxis’, or to use the more traditional term, an ‘apostolic 
spirituality' 

If this is what the principle of non-addiction implies for someone yearning for 
a gratifying experience of God in the creatures, then the second principle, that of 
critical distance, ensures the converse, namely that all creatures are delectable only 
in God. 

By critical distance, I mean the optimum range of perception that permits the 
"in-God" perspective to be ever present in our day-to-day encounter with creation. 
Drawn too near or driven too far, a creature fails in its mission to mediate "tears 
and consolation" that mark out an authentically human life from a merely hominal 
existence. A theology that coherently reflects such humanism is not conspicuously 
present in the main stream of Roman Catholic "orthodoxy." 

Our Catholic theological u-adition is too often circumscribed by our adulation 
of that which is said to be wissenshccfiUch, This is why we have turned works of 
art into objects of science. Through the microscope of rational precision, we "close 
in" on the canvas, our eyes roving over the blotches of paints in search of what is 
allegedly true and genuine. The beautiful escapes us. The followers of Jesus, by 
contrast, keep a creative distance because their concern is not power that accrues 
from "an accumulation of knowledge," but the willingness to "relish things inte- 
riorly"; for, these things are all a summon from the Creator to receive her outpour- 
ings of self-communications (Sp Ex 1). Not greed for knowledge, but love of bwuty 
makes us truly human. 

The type of ‘cerebral Rheology’ we have inherited from a long tradition of 
scholastic speculation (now respectably called wissenschaftlich), with its obsessive 
concern for close-range observation and dissection of things, has developed a cult 
of disproportion (i.e.,a cultof the Ugly) in the very understanding of creation which 
is God’s body. We are made to project before us that of which we are an inseparable 
parL This distancing is responsible for stoicism which is the other side of 
rationalism. 

This is the paradox to be grasped as a theological principle of great value. Stoic 
indifferentism or distanding is a spirituality that accompanies a rationally "closing 
up" on things. This is the cult of disproportion we just referred to. A good analogy 
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would be the presem generation’s insane comiHomise with noise. The strategy is 
to Cut the distmce between Our ear and the source of sound, to the point of leducii^ 
our auditory sensiUvity to zero. The hi-tech culture entices us to drown ourselves 
in the din of super-amplified sonic waves that eventually make us deaf to aU nuisici 
Disumcing by closing in; alienation through excessive familiarity. 

The figure of the Buddha reclining lestfuUy says it all: a taste of paradise in 
this vale of tears. Totally at ease with himself and with Woything around, he greets 
us with a compassionate smile that is eloquendy instructive: T am distant enough 
to enjoy the world- in which you drown yourself to death’. That sums up the 
aesthetics of the Kingdom. 

Th^e is. of course, another, more oeative dimension to our sense of Beauty; 
our partnership with God in producing the final artifact: God's Reign, the New 
Heaven and the New Earth; our share in the genesis of the cosmic-human-divine 
continuum called Christ; in short, evangelical obedience to Gods saving will. 
Thus the positive creative thrust of the aesthetics of the reign of God is what 
obedience is about while the passive and appreciative aspect of experiencing the 
Final Fruit already now is ensured by evangelical poverty. For, as we demonstrated 
earlier, obedience (our ‘ascetical’ act of collaborating with God in creation and 
redempuon) and poverty (our ‘mystical’ absorption into the ecstasies of Cod’s 
creative and redemptive presence around us) are but two aspects of the same 
aesthetic experience. 

Since our excursus on poverty dwelt long enough on the aesthetic dimension, 
it would be redundant to go over the same terrain with regard to obedience. Hence 
I shall focus my attention now on the sense of hope that the Eschaton — the final 
outcome of our obedience — brings upon us in this vale of tears, or to put it in 
humanistic terms, that sense of humour which obedience implies as a celebration 
of beauty which poverty guarantees. 

8. Anticipating the Last Laugh; Evangelical Obedience as a Celebration ofHbpe 

"We must obey God rather than human beings" (Acts 5:29). 

These defiant words epitomize all that 1 promised on the day I vowed 
obedience as a Religious, thus confirming my baptismal consecration. They are 
the words that the first followers of Jesus hurled at the religious hierarchy of their 
day. It is none other than Israel's ancient profession of faith which Jesus confirmed 
on the cross: we have no Sovereign other than Yahweh. 

To submit to the will of a man or a woman is the fate of unredeemed beasts. 
No human being can cringe before another human being without both becoming 
sub-human. There was once a nuui who fcv our sake was made "wonn and no man" 
because some persons'-degraded themselves by usurping God's place in human 
affairs. Yet he was not the slave of such men; he was the Suffering Servant tff 
Yahweh. It was in obedience to God diat he let humans make asses of themselves 
by riding oh his shoulders. God it is whom he obeyed even under the yoke of such 
asininepeople.' 
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Asses do have a role to play in God’s worid it ^ter aO, thanks to his 
own ass that Balaam learnt of Y^weh’s will and obeyed it (Ntnn 22:21-32). The 
ass, nevertheless, remained an ass, and not God’s sub^'tute. And so 1 have found 
it riiffir nlt to accept any human being as someone ”takii^ the place of Divine 
Law-giver” and feltiather uncomfcntable with the phrase iocum Chrtsti lenensvsed 
exclusively as an epithet for a siipetior. In the mouth of Jesus, it is the poor and 
the powerless who were declared to be his proxy, and die first tpostles eminently 
qualified themselves for this by renouncing power and possessions. Those who 
listened to ("obeyed") them, listened to (obeyed) Christ. 

Christopher (Chiist-bearer) is a beltn term and reminds all superiors oi the 
donkey that carried the Messiah on the streets of Jerusalem. In Chesterton’s poem, 
this donkey boasts of the cheers it received from the crowds and the palms they 
laid before its feet The donkey would not be a donkey if it knew it was one! It 
identified itself with Christ who rode on it and appiqffiated for itself what was due 
to Christ. As a superior, I can cease to be a donkey the moment I know I am one, 
and if — i unlike Chesterton’s donkey — I let Christ receive the deference of the 
obedient If, as a superior, I do not have the sense of humour to take myself to be 
the ass that I am, soon the community will have to exercise its sense of humour lest 
this comedy take on a tragic finale. 

Ecclesiastical superiors, in particular, must take pride in their humble vocation. 
Let them know that the Messiah has no taste for horses and that his preferential 
option is for donkeys (see Zech 9:9-10). The verdict of sacred history falls heavy 
on King Solomon who had to build stables in the process of erecting his slave-em- 
pire (1 Kings 4:26-28). Whoever could own horses could also own slaves!' His 
idolatry (1 Kings 11:4-8) may explain the emergence of the pyramidal structure 
among God’s People, though he had the wisdom to know that serving (not 
enslaving) one’s brothers and sisters as God’s revered icons was true worship 
rendered to the one and only God. 

To restore this ideal of service, the Messiah came' .as Servant-King, a fool in 
the world of power, choosing in his wisdom, to ride on a donkey (Mt 21:2-6) to 
symbolize the arrival of God’s reign in his person and in his message. But a dqnkey 
that thinks itself to be a stallion might strut about in style and toss the Rider down. 
In the perspective of God’s kingdom, it is a privilege, and a grace, to be an ass. 

Though not officially appointed a superior, I have, since mid-seventies, 
assumed leadership in a community made of men and women, young and old, lay 
and religious, Christian and non-Christian. It took sometime before I acknow- 
ledged that this community is, if at all, theone that takes the place of Christ (locum 
Chrisd tenens).and I am the ass privileged to carry the One whose burden is light, 
whose yoke is sweet; nevertheless a burden and a yoke. 

I am sore many of my superiors would have prayed to God in the words of 
Moses, "Is it because you do not love me that you burdened me with these people?" 
(Num 11:11). On my part, however, I have always tried to sit lightly on the backs 
lof my siqieriors. I have learnt that they should not be over-burdened with weights 
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their conscience cannot cany. Hence in a few cnicial matters I todc upon my own 
conscience the reqxmsibility for certain decisions which certain superiors, if 
approached, would have been too weak to make their own. 

Such exocise of charity towards one's superior involves proper discemmrat, 
and comes under the category of “prudential judgements”; imidence (from Latin 
prudentia, a contraction of the word provideniia, implies our judicious eruty into 
God’s providential scheme of things by taking courageous steps in the directioh of 
the End towards which all things are ordained. “Prudence” was presumably the 
nearest equivalent in the vocabulary of Aquinas to what other mystics understood 
by “discernment.” 

Besides, Ignatius taught me to practice obedience of judgement rather than 
obedience of execution. This means, in my understanding of this scholastic term, 
that I am not expected to immolate my will under the axe of my superior's will. 
We are informed that the authority to rule {imperium), accoiding to the Uien 
accepted (Thomistic) theology belongs to the realm of the intellect and not of the 
will. Would I be temerarious if I extend this interpretation also to the Ignatian idea 
of “judgement” — the scholastics’ /lof/ciMm? Superior and the subject must arrive 
at a common “judgement” (i.e., an understanding) about God's will, so that both 
may opt for it in unison. 

In practice, this ideal is not believed in. To follow the superior’s will seems 
easier than struggling together with the superior to understand God’s will. Is not blind 
obedience a regression to the sub-human? Was it not a disobedient and stiff-necked 
people that found it more convenient to "slave" {abad) under a hun?an ruler than to 
"serve" (pbad), i.e., worship Yahweh in the freedom of the desert (Ex 14:12)? 

Obedience to Yahweh as the only Sovereign coincides with service to one 
another; God’s reign is a cosmic community of free humans, characterized by the 
elimination of all despots (Is 14:1-27). For, what Yahweh demands is not sacrifice 
of victims, but obedience to this law of love (1 Sam 15:22). Those who obey 
Yahweh alone, would not sell their freedom for religion. They worship un- 
hampered by rites; they live uncrushed by laws; they believe unobsessed by 
dogmas. They strive to anticipate, as far as possible, the freedom of the 
End-time. Their obedience, is ’prudential’ in the sense explained above; a joyful 
celebration of hope. 

Yet, such people reveal their authenticity only when a nondi seeming ecclesias- 
tical superior dares to “take the place of Christ” and commands without striving to 
accept his or her role as the Christ-bearing donkey. Faith is not enough in this case; 
one requires the virtue of hope. One must ever look towards the Ultimate End 
which is a God who provides. It is a situation when the riders are at the mercy of 
the donkey. 

In such circumstances, that humorous qiisode in the life of Ignatius can be 
illuminating. Once, as the leader of my community I advised a confused com- 
panion; "Since you sense that very serious issues are at stake and you lack clarity 
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of Vision, I suggest that, as Ignatius did when a musUm blasphemer’s life was m 
his hands, you should let the ass decide!" And so I decided for him! 

The Book of Revelation which is a reading of the signs of the lime — a time 
when human rulers had made themselves divinely appointed and infallible 
decision-makers of the Roman empire (a discomforting feature that dies slowly) — 
educates us to look up to God as the God of hosts, the Pantocraior. I did not 
understand the full import of this epithet till I saw an artist’s interpretation of it in 
a church in Rome: Christ with hands raised as those of a Maestro! He is in charge 
of the cosmic orchesua. He conducts. The flutes may blow flat; the sopranos may 
sound hoarse, the drummers may break the beat and ruin the rhythm. But the 
Pantocrator knows to handle it all. And in the end there is harmony, followed by 
rounds of cheers. 

The End-time is a lime for laughter, when great errors of judgement will be 
seen as minor ‘diversions’; humour which is an anticipation of this laughter makes 
obedience a celebration of hope. The cynics are too proud to laugh at themselves; 
they laugh at others. But the humble can obey because they are the target of their 
own humour. It is only when I learnt not to take myself too seriously, that I began 
to celebrate God’s providence in what prima facie appeared to be myopic decisions 
of some of my superiors. 

9. Chastity and Friendship: Interpersonal Communion of the Obedient Poor 

Tha* Christmas night in 1955 when I was pronouncing my vow of chastity in 
the Society of Jesus, I was not aware that my parents had done just that on the 
solemn occasion of their marriage, over four decades before me. They had vowed 
to be chaste in their marital intimacy; my vows, loo, would lead me to a non-marital 
intimacy within my celibate chastity. 

This conviction dawned on me after I had cleared four misconceptions with 
regard to the vows. Let me expose these rather widespread errors, listing them in 
the ascending order of their gravity 

The tendency to equate celibacy with chastity is the first source of con- 
fusion. In fact, they are two different species, altogether! The former is a 
voluntary renunciation of conjugal and family life, made for the sake of the 
gospel; the latter, is an obligatory attitude of mind and heart. Celibacy is an 
"evangelical counsel" which practically defines and distinguishes canonically 
recognized status of the Religious; it is for the few., Chastity, on the contrary, 
is the "universal" quality of non-idolatrous communion with creatures - some- 
thing that necessarily accompanies our common baptismal commitment to 
obedience and poverty. It is for all. 

The second misconception accounts for the common belief that chastity and 
intimacy are incompatible outside the wedlock. This erroneous judgement results 
from not posing this question within the perspective of biblical humanism (cf. Jer 
ch. 8 onwards). There, it is idolatry (Jer 8:1-5; 10:1-16) that disrupts anthropo-cos- 
mic euphony (Jer 8:13-22) and disintegrates inierhuman communion (Jer 9:4-8). 
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The implication is that it is our single-heartedness (Jer 17:5-8} — l)y «dud) we 
covenant oui^ves with Yahweh and Yahweh alone (obedience), withoutany odter 
god to usurp Yahweh ’s place (iwverty) — that guarantees our intimacy widi nature 
and widi one another. This singleheartedness is chastity; and as si^ it is none 
other than the non-idolatious character of obedience arid poverty; intimacy bodi 
cosmic and interpersonal, therefore, is the glowing 'visibili^ chastity. In other 
words, chastity (celibate or marital) and intimacy are not only compatible, but even 
inseparable like fire and its glow. 

The third in the series of misapprehensions needs a lengthy amdysis before 
it can be got rid of. It consists of a very unwholesome assumption about marital 
intimacy, against which celibate chastity is contrasted and its meaning dis- 
torted. 

Some homilists at nuptial masses tend to present marriage as a contract in 
which partners vow to take each other as the mutual centre of their lives. This is 
a pseudo-theological concession to an infantile perception of the nuptial alliance, 
often expressed by affectively immature lovers with such words of endearment as 
"You are my only love, my only light," "You and you alone are the ultimate purpose 
of my life, the sole source of my happiness, the absolute centre of my existence," 
"Minus you I am zero," "The day I lose you, I lose every thing," and so on. 

Fortunately, many young people do not take these expressions literally. If they 
do, they flout their baptismal vows. It is a pity, therefore, if they hear from the 
pulpit that marital chastity is a way of avoiding adultery by conceding to 
idolatry. 

Yahweh found her people adulterous precisely because they were idolatrous. 
The first lesson that our vows of obedience and poverty teach us is that no human 
being — leave alone other creatures — can ever be the absolute centre, the ultimate 
source of happiness or the exclusive focus of attention of another human being; not 
even in the holy sacrament of matrimony. No creature can quench another’s thirst 
for love. Only God can. 

It is not seldom the case that people who enter mairiagb worshipping each 
other as gods end up hating each other as demons. No man or woman can play 
God to another man or woman. In marital and non-marital intimacy, one relates 
to the other merely as a sacrament of God, never as a s ibstitute for God. In fact, 
lovers who face each other too tong, will be bored with each other. All true 
intimacy is between two people arm in arm and facing God together. In the Holy 
Writ, idolatry and interpersonal communion cancel each other . They cannot 
co-qxtst: 

This means unchastity is the manifestation of idolauy. The most common 
forms in which it occurs among the married are possessiveness, jealousy and 
suspicion, to list tliem in the order of their genesis. 

Possessiveness is as much an attack on evangelical obedience 0 am your God; 
I own you) as it is sin against evangelical poverty (you are my God; I cannot do 
without you). Jealousy which issues from it, is a species of hatred that masquerades 
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as love. Suspicion, ibe third step, is a mental hang -19 and almost a psydiodc 
d^dcr. In the Buddha’sanalysis,LoI>^ or greed (poss^iveness),ddsaor.h 8 tred 
(of which jealousy is a species) and moha or mental disorientation (aich as 
suspicion is) are the three roots of ^iritual slavery. Their absence is declared to 
be true freedom {nirvana). Chastity is the transparency of that freedom; intimacy 
is sheer revelling in it 

This is why we maintain that non-idolatrous communion between persons is 
what chastity is, and that intimacy is included in its definition. It is that quality of 
friendship which prevents partners from gazing at each other in an exclusive 
‘sh<M-t-circuit’ relationship. In other words, chastity is the very transparency of 
obedience and poverty, the bapUsmal vows which alone generates aU forms of 
communion and all degree of intimacy. 

This premised, could we now turn to question of chastity and intimacy among 
the celibates? 

The vow of celibacy is not an option for solitary life. Even the celibate’s life 
is governed by the Creator's ordinance: "It is not good for man or woman to be 
alone" (Gen 2:18). The individual self that is unrelated ceases to be a human person. 
But human relatedncss can never be non-social, non-material or disincamate. The 
humanum which constitutes God’s Centre — Christians call it Christ — is made 
of us, of cosmic stuff, of matter and energy, tested and refined in the crucible of 
Jesus’ passion and death in which the whole creation is made resurgent Thus 
intimacy which is the very essence of God is shaped by this cosmic/human centre. 
Intimacy, therefore, is co-tenninous with our very existence. Celibate or married, 
we are all called to intimacy of various kinds and degrees. 

We Icam our first lessons of intimacy in our mother’s womb which enfleshes 
the warmth of the "Father’s bosom" (Jn 1:18) where the eternal Word was 
conceived and nurtured in the Love that was the Spirit. This Word, by the 
overshadowing of the same Spirit of Love, was made flesh (Jn 1:14), so that all 
flesh is now endowed with the communicative force of the Word. Intimacy is 
discourse, or more precisely, intercourse, that is, a psycho-physical exchange of 
selves through the Word in the Spirit. 

This last thought leads us to the fourth and final misconception in our list, the 
most consequential of them, namely, the tendency to define chastity as sexual 
purity. Here all the other three misapprehensions are compoundetLinto one, in 
particular that which equates chastity with celibacy. The result is that intimacy is 
}(idged chaste or unchaste in terms of sex. We do not deny that sexuality and even 
genitality can enter the picture at any time, but chastity and intimacy which are 
inseparable because they together constitute the non-idolatrous communion qf the 
obedient poor , cannot be related de essentia with sex. It is celibacy that takes the 
genital/sexual factor into its defmition. 

Unchastity is idolauy, basically; not necessarily sexual impurity. Thus 
encretism (the cult of carnal continence) is as unchaste as pornography (cult of 
sex). 
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Since our discourse is about enfleslEid intimacy (creation as intended by God 
does n(R know any other, as demonstrated above), we can gain much clai% by 
resorting to the distinction made today between the sexual and the geinital. All 
intimacies are said to be sexual, that is to say, determined by the dominance of the 
male or female element in our psycho-physical ma)ce up. Jesus friendship with 
John was sexual. His intimacy with Mary Magdalene was sexual. Joseph’s dose 
relationship with Mary was sexual. Mary’s maternal love for her divine Son was 
sexual. 

Now, celibate intimacies differ from the marital in that the former are nolper 
se genital, while the latter are. However, dte non-genital is not equivalent to the 
platonic. For the sexual and the genital are two aspects of our make-up, which, 
like two circles that intersect, leave a common aiea which is at once sexual and 
genital. In some people, the circle S and circle G touch each other only at the 
circumference. Such persons know exactly when they cross from one circle to the 
other. 

But most people have an area in which the two circles overlap, and where the 
sexual is not clearly separable for the genital, as far as human feelings are 
concerned. Here one is one's own educator and guide. It is through trial and error 
that one learns to cope with twilight zones in a spirit of inner tranquillity. Chastity 
is not an anesthesia that benumbs the genital component of our essentially sexud 
being, but a way of being honest towards the One who is the real Centre of our 
inter-personal communion. Only a conscience thoroughly formed by the practice 
of evangelical obedience and poverty is honest enough to learn the exquisite art of 
friendship. 

Or should I put it mo.’C bluntly in terms of the humanistic idiom I have 
employed in analyzing the two kerygmatic vows? 

The restlessness that accompanies the almost irresistible desire to express 
intimacy genitally is handled with consummate dexterity by a celibate who has 
acquired a taste for that which is truly beautiful and is endowed with just enough 
humour to celebrate little certitudes amidst unsettling anxiety. If I educate myself 
in the aesthetics of the Kingdom by adopting the principles of non-addiction and 
critical distance, and grow in my ability to smile at the ugly in me in the light of 
that last great laugh of the resureent cosmos, then I am equipping my sel f to advance 
in celibate chastity. 

For, neither chastity nor intimacy which is its gloyv is a static virtue; it is a long 
journey, a life-long process of growth. The vows are a programme of struggle for 
full humanity, not an automatic saltus to a super-cosmic state. Thus it is good to 
take our bearing and check our direction by keeping our communication apparatus 
(i.e., our conscience) always tuned to the Final Destiny: the humanum. If, on the 
other hand, we glue our selfish eyes on ourselves, or on a co-pilgrim, idolatrously, 
instead of keeping them fixed on the One that stands in the horizon summoning us, 
and guiding our inumey, we might miss our orientation altogether. 
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And yet, however much we fix our gaze on the Goal before us, our motion 
towards it will not and cannot be a suaight line. Neither an arrow shot by the most 
skilled archer nor a bchnologically accurate launching of a rocket, escapes this law 
of zig-zag motion. So also in the journey of our vows, we too may now swerveto 
the right and now to the left, but such deviations are not dangerous as long jts we 
can continuously correct and re-correct our path with the aid of the infOTnation 
ever communicated to us from the One who is the sole source of our life, the Fount 
of our freedom, the Goal of our Long March: Y ahweh, who gathers all of us within 
Herself as a resurgent cosmos, as a human bundle of ecstatic intimacy for which 
we already have a name: ‘Christ’. 
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Priestly Celibacy and Formation to Celibate 
Life.MI 


Carlos Mcrccs DE MELO, S J 

The value of the law of prieiUy celibacy is often enough questioned. Fr DE MELO, Professor emeritus 
of Moral Theology and Canon Law at ^ Jnana Deepa Vidyapeeth (Pune 411014) makes a study of the 
historical development of the law of celibacy in the Latin Church (Part I). Then he explains the 
theological foundations of this practice, uncovering its significance in the faa that the priest is a 
sacrament of Christ so that the priest’s life should be moulded into the pattern of Christ’s (Part U). In 
Pan m, next month, he will spell out the demand of an appropriate formation implicit in the law of 
celibacy. 

N ot very long ago a prie.st friend of mine, an accomplished theologian, 
made the following casual remark in a letter, in connection with priestly 
celibacy: "Celibacy? Suppress it, and let diocesan priests decide whether they want 

to marry or not lam inclined to think that this is coming sooner or later." 

This friend of mine, is not the only one to think in this way. Other pastors, 
theologians, as well as members of the laity have expressed similar opinions. 
Nevertheless, none of the Supreme Pastors of the Church, nor the Second Vatican 
Council, or any of the Synods of Bishops have ever seriously entertained any such 
intention with regard to the Latin Rite priests. On the conU^y, they have, in no 
uncertain terms, asserted the relevance of celibacy to priests and priestly ministry, 
as much at the end of this second millennium of our era as ever before. This, then, 
is the theme of the present paper: Priestly Celibacy and Formation to Celibate Life. 

I shall begin by frankly stating my view that when people discuss the problem 
of celibacy their thoughts and reflections are often very strongly influence by the 
experience of the many who have left the priestly ministry in the last two or three 
decades of this century. This is a fact: in the course of the last thirty years some 
sixty to a hundred thousand priests throughout the world have left the active priestly 
ministry. Most of those who left subsequently married.’ As Pope Paul VI once 
sadly, confessed, this was his "crown of thorns." It seems to me, however, that a 
sizable number of such are traceable to the lack of proper discernment of vocations, 
or to a somewhat defective formation to life-long celibacy. This, of course, is hot 
to' deny that, even after due discernment and a proper formation, priests may in the 
long run fail to live up to what they had so solemnly committ^ themselves to: we 
are free human beings and are liable to make a right or wrong use of our liberty. 


\.Tht Tablet, IS August, 1987. 
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and fall shcxt of an ideal freely embraced for the sake of the Kingdom. This hai^pens 
in other walks of life — in marriage for instance — and so it does also haj^n, 
unhappily, among us, ordained minist^ of Jesus Girist and of his Church. 

This article will have three parts. After a review of the historical background 
to our theme, I shall give the theological foundations for the law of priestly celibacy 
in the Latin Church and wind up by discussing the problem of the formation of our 
young candidates to the celibate life. 

I. The Historical Background^ 

Priestly celibacy has a chequered history of its own which we must take into 
account in evaluating what commonly goes by the name of the "law of celibacy." 

1. In the early Church, after the Apostles, other Christians, men and women, 
moved by the Spirit, followed Christ’s example and consecrated themselves to the 
service of the Kingdom in holy virginity. The men became itinerant preachers of 
the Gospel and conu'ibuted in no insignificant degree to the spread of the Christian 
message among their fellow human beings. Some of the girls, loo, followed their 
example in the ministry of the active propagation of the Good News of Jesus Christ 
to people.^ Most of these last however, stayed at home, devoting their lives to 
works of charity, and helping the spread of the faith by their example, prayer, 
sacrifice. 

The.se virgins, men and women, were held in high esteem and respect in 
Christian communities everywhere. The great Fathers of the Church looked upon 
them as, in the words of St Cyprian, "the most distinguished portion of the flock 
of Christ."^ All realized, with the great Athanasius, how their very presence was 
a formidable apologetical argument in favour of the divine origin of Christianity.^ 

Such esteem and appreciation of the virginal life, which was novelty in those 
times, was far from being just a passing fad that hit the fancy of a few enthusiasts, 
nor was it limited to but a short period of lime or to a few restricted areas of the 
world. It was rather a "constant" that marked the spread of the Gospel as something 
characteristic of the Christian message. Nor was it, on the whole, the sign of a 
negative altitude to sex, marriage, bodily realities as such. No, it was a witness to 
a very specific, unique love for Christ, and zeal for the establislTment- of his 
Kingdom in the hearts of all. 

The men among these fervent disciples of Christ were not all of them neces- 
sarily priests or candidates to the priesthood. Nor, on the other hand, could priests 
in those early times be recruited solely from among celibates. But it did happen 

2. Carlos M. DE MELO, S. J., “PriesUy Celibacy," Petrus, 15 Sept. 1989; 15 OcL 1989. 

3. P. Francisco de B. VEMANOS, S. J., Las Virgenes Ciislianus de la Islesia Primiliva, Madrid, 
VAC, 1949. p. 137. 

4. Cf. METHODIUS OF OLYMP, CONVIVIUM decern virginum, oral. 3, c8, PC 18, 73. 

5. Cf. Apologia ad Consiantinum Imperalorero, n.23, p.2S, 640. 
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that, in a society which came \o value virgimty so highly, the jniests. pastors and 
official qiirituai guides of the Christian people, began, by and large, lofed the need 
not to It^ behind in the way of love and generosity. And so it came about that 
gradually candidates to the priesthood came to understand celibacy better, and 
accept it as a way of life best befitting the priestly state and ministry ." 

A statement from Duchesne, the well-known historian of the early Church, 
makes this point clear. He says; 

Front before ihe IV century the lituaiion refulting from the ipread of coMecmed life had already 
brought about a conaequence of unusual importance, the emeigence of priestly celibacy. Early 
enough Christian opinion began to make strict demands in this matter, and the clergy felt that they 
had to bend to these demands or else lose the hold they had on their faithfuL In fad, once it came 
to be admitted that the state of continence represents a more perfea ideal than the married sute, 
by the very logic of events it came about that the clergy came to be recniited from among the 
celibates and to opt for celibacy.^ 

It is significant in this respect, that around the year 340, the Council of Gangra, 
in Tuikey, should have felt the need of passing a decree rebuking those among the 
faithful who boycotted the liturgical services presided over by married priests." 
Nevertheless, there was no strict law binding priests to celibacy. 

Z It was then in the course of ll)c fourth century that, owing largely to the impact 
made by monastic and eremitical life, the custom began to spread, in the west, of 
reserving the priestly ordination only to celibates.^ The fust official "law," how- 
ever, prescribing continence to priests was enacted only around the year 305 — the 
famous C.33 of the Synod of Elvira, in Spain.’® Similar decrees were from then on 
passed by several synods in other oarts of the Latin Church: Rome (386), Carthage 
(390), Orange (441), Arles (524), elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, fidelity to celibacy has seldom had a good run in the bimillcnial 
history of the Church. No wonder. For one thing, it is a radical demand, and many 
were the pastors who fell short of the expectations of the Church and of their flock. 
The worst times in this regard were from the eighth to the eleventh century: so 
many were the violations of the law that public opinion came to tolerate the 
prevailing abuse. For another, there was no proper selection of vocations. Under 
the feudal regime, then common in Europe, offices and benefices were conferred 
on wealthy, ambitious lords. These, in turn, presented for ordination ignorant, 
uncouth vassals of theirs who had no vocation whatever to the priestly office, 
nor other qualifications befitting that slate of life. The result, evidently, was 
disastrous. 
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One after another, different Popes tried their best to remedy the evil that was 
becoming rampant in Europe: Leo IX (1050), Stephen X, Callixtus II, and par- 
dcularly Gregory VII (Hildebrand). Latcran II, one of the ecumenical councils, 
passed a decree making Sacred Orders a diriment impediment to marridge (1 139). 

3. Four centuries later came the Council of Trent. Clerical celibacy was again 
passing through a serious crisis. Large sections of Europe were being cut off from 
Rome and adhering to the movement of the "Reformation." Those among the 
German princes who remained faithful to Rome pleaded with the Council Fathers 
to permit married clergy. This, they maintained, was the only way to remove the 
scandal of pricsu living in open defiance of the law of the Church; hardly five out 
of a hundred, tliey said, were faithful to their commitment.’ ’ Nevertheless, after a 
careful discussion and examination of the matter, the Fathers of the Council 
solemnly ratified the existing legislation and took effective measures to ensure its 
observance. One of these was the establishment of seminaries in every diocese for 
the training of future priests. A general improvement in ecclesiastical life and 
discipline was the immediate fruit of the Council. 

4. In more recent times the Popes have again and again reaffirmed their deter- 
mination to uphold the law. During the pontificate of Pope Benedict XV there was 
again a strong move from the priests of Czechoslovakia urging the Pope to make 
celibacy optional. All the same, in his allocution to the Consistory on 16 December 
1920, the Pope declared unambiguously that the Apostolic See "would never allow 
any mitigation in the holy and most salutary law of ecclesiastical celibacy, much 
less its abolition." Subsequent Popes, Pius XI, Pius XII, John XXIII and Paul VI 
have again repeatedly expressed their convictions and sentiments in the same 
direction. "It hurts us deeply," said Pope John, "that ... anyone can dream that the 
Church will deliberately or even suimbly renounce what from time immemorial 
has been, and still remains, one of the purest and noblest glories of her priesthood, 
the law of ecclesiastical celibacy." And referring to the same subject, his immedi- 
ate successor, Pope Paul VI, suggested that rather than find fault with the law, "it 
would be better to promote serious studies in defence of tlie spiritual meaning and 
moral value of virginity and celibacy."’^ 

5. Summing up his own evaluation of the recent Ordinary WorW Synod of 
Bishops, of 1990, of which the theme was precisely the formation of the clergy, 
the present Holy Father stated that the Synod had confirmed, without the 
possibility of being misunderstood, the option of celibacy which belongs to the 
Latin Rite; 

'fhis choice which has ils origin in a disianl past, reveals a deep spiritual and theological insight 
which locales ui the sacraincnial consecration to ministerial priesthood the source of a gift, a 
charism freely received and authenticated by the Church: the gift of chastity in celibacy in view 
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of aa wdudve and joyful gift of icdf by the person ibe piiest to hit miidstiy of service and to 
his vocation as witness to God's Kingdom. Is it not significant that in this i^aid, many Synod 
Fathers saw the oommitmoit to ceEbacy as going hand-in-hand with the practiGe Of evangdieal 
counsels? By maflitnimg its fidelity to priestly eelfliacy, and by studying mote deeply the reasons 
for it, die Synod, in the name of the entire Churrdk, has made a great aa of faith in ^ grace given 
by the Holy ^nrU. We know, in faa, that it is the Holy Spirit who guides the Qiurdi.*^ 

6. Conclusion: Priestly celibacy, as we have seen, started early enougl;! in the 
Church, not through an imposition from above, butt>y a custom that had its toots 
in the New Testament and in the Christian experience itself of the early com- 
munities. Possibly under the impact made on their lives by the example of those 
who followed Anthony of the Desert into the eremitical and later the monastic life, 
and by their own personal meditation of the word of God, Christians realized in a 
deeper way the full import of the priestly ideal and its ultimate implications. The 
Church, of course, does not impose celibacy on those who are unwilling, or not 
prepared to embrace it What the Church does is to select for ihe priesthood in the 
Latin Rite only those who have, and freely accept, the charism of celibacy which 
God gives them. And she gives them the necessary time to test themselves and 
make sure that they do have that charism. True, the expression "compulsory 
celibacy" has come to stay; yet it is a misnomer. 

II. Theological Foundations of Priestly Celibacy 

Several among those who press for celibacy to be left optional also in the Latin 
Church argue from the supposition that such a law is devoid of sound theological 
basis. This, it seems to me, is a rather gratuitous assertion. In this section of the 
present study I propose to expound precisely some of the theological reasons that 
inspire the law of celibacy that is binding on the aspirants to the priesthood in the 
Latin Rite. 

By way of introduction let me say that experience has shown that not rarely 
abandoning the priesthood has its roots in the fact that candidates often present 
themselves for ordination without having a proper personal realization of what 
priesthood stands for — hence a certain lack of ardour, enthusiasm and zest in the 
pursuit of the priestly ideal. Others see the priesthood as a sort of quiet, cosy shelter 
from the challenges and risks that are part and parcel of the secularized world of 
today. They are mistaken, for in point of fact, the priesthood is a tough, demanding 
reality calling for something of a heroic spirit in those preparing to embrace it. 

Christ’s priest today is confronted by a world that by and large has no taste for 
the supernatural and tends to look at religion and religious values as little more than 
a relic of the past with no relevance to the present-day generation. Nevertheless, 
it is to the people of our times that the priest has to announce the Good News of 
the Gospel — a "second evangelisation," as Pope John Paul 11 calls it. This he will 
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never be able 10 do unless he himself has been deeply touched the seune Oood 
News and found in ii the main source of his joy and fuiniineniin life. 

Jesus is no more visible to us today. However, he chooses us. ordained priests, 
to lend him visibility in the world of today and so collaborate wiA him in canymg 
i out lus universal mission of salvation. We do so by preaching his word preserved 

in the New Testament, by reconciling people with God in the sacramm of Penance, 
by making his sacrifice present in the midst of our contemporaries, and nourishmg 
I them with his piedous Body and Blood, and in differem other ways giving them 
) o]qx)rtunities to experience the Father’s indefectible love for them and to re^xsnd 
to that love through their personal childlike surrender to Him. In other w(Hds, the 
prust stands in the midst of his brothers and sisters not just as a functionary, a 
propagandist, or a businessman, but as "another Christ" — the Christ of the 

* twentieth century. A tremendous privilege, indeed, an awesome responsibility! 

' This is what every candidate tothe priesthood has to be deeply convinced of before 

he makes up his mind to put the hand to the plough. 

This is said in passing about the priesthood in general. But what has celibacy 
to do with sacred orders? we may ask. Well, celibacy is meant to be a liberating 
force in the priest’s life, enabling him to surrender himself without reservation to 
; Christ Priest, our Saviour, in his ongoing work of salvation, 
i Let us examine this point more closely. 

1 1. Scaring in the Priesthood of Christ 

• Sacred Orders in the Catholic Church arc a share in the priesthood of Christ 

him^lf. For there is only one priesthood just as there is only one victim and one 
sacrifice, that of Jesus on the Cross. The priesthood of the ordained minister is no 
more than a share in Christ’s own eternal priesthood; here is our greatness and our 
nothingness. Given the incamational economy of the salvation brought to us by 
the Word m^e Man, the raison <f eire of the ordained minister is, as we have said, 
to lend visibility to Christ the Pnesi, to make his action and sacrifice present for 
the men and women of each age, ull the end of Ume (Mk 16:15). The seven 
sacraments in the Church are actions of the Risen Lord today. 

Now Christ was a celibate by choice. He was totally devoted to the Father 
and to the mission entrusted to him by the Father. The Father’s will and good 
pleasure (Jn 8:50), His glory - this was Christ’s only business on earth (Lk 2'49) 
^is love for the Father filled the heart of Jesus to the brim and governed hisentire 
life and acuvuy. It also embraced the whole of humankind. His celibacy was 
therefore not something accidental or marginal, it was an essenUal part of his 
personality and mission. Jesus is the true Light that illumines every man and 
w^n who comes into this world (Jn 1:9). So total was this love that we can 
ha^y even for a moment entertain any suggestion that he might have ever given 
a thought to the project of uniting his life and desUny with that of any particular 
member of the human race in the total and exclusive manner characteristic of 
mamage, and thus forming a little family of his own on earth. Jesus is the heavenly 
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Biid^nxmi of the entiie human race (c£ Jn 3:29; Rev 19i1; 21:2), and his celibacy, 
as we shall see, is an Sequent testinxmy of this unique vocation that is his. 

Christ, however, is the Saviour of a fallen humanity, estranged from God by 
sin. His priesthood therefore takes on a iacr(^^//Rodbl(0'. His entire life was in 
a certain sense, as the "Imitation of Christ" points out, "a cross and martyrdom".* 
Its crowning point was Calvary where he offered himielf to the Father and accetned 
death in expiation of our sins. By his (^>edience he merited for us God’s pardon 
and grace. 

Cdibacy is the priest’s concrete way of sharing in the sacrificial aspect of 
Christ's priesthood. Persevmng fidelity to virginal conseoation does mean in the 
long run and effective comi^union in the passion of the divine Master. We have 
only to think of the generous asceticism of the senses, of the mind and heart, the 
rigorous dominion over oneself, the habit of self-denial involved in a priest's 
fidelity to his consecration, together with the love that animates it, the recognition 
of one’s innate weakness and misery, humble supplication, and familiarity with 
God in prayer.... All this makes of the faithful priest a living victim of love in union 
with the one whose sacrince he offers every day for the redemption of the 
humankind.'^ 

2. A Mystique of Love 

The discipline of chastity borne with faith and love gradually purifies the 
priest's senses and heart, unifies his entire seif around a living Centre, makes his 
life luminous with a light that is not of earth. It gives a special force and credibility 
to his preaching and Erection of souls. Likewise it suffuses the many hardships 
he has to endure with a mystical radiance and leads him gradually but steadily to 
that degree of holiness that, as Pope Pius XII once remarked, is the fruit of constant 
self-denial animated by love. That is why a perfectly chaste priest is not far from 
being a saint. At the same time celibacy becomes for the one who is faithful to its 
austere discipline a path to an increasing freedom and an unfailing source of peace, 
and inner strength, as we can see in the great priestly figures we come across in the 
history of the Church or those we may ourselves have known in the course of our 
life. 

Priestly celibacy makes sense in this context of faith, love and grace. It may 
not be looked upon as just the price the ordained minister has to pay for the privilege 
of being the spiritual leader of the People of God; it is the priest's irrevocable, if 
"irrational'' determination to endeavour to reproduce in his human life, as best he 
can, the pattern of Christ's own priestly life and ministry; it is a significant token 
of his special devotion to Jesus, the divine Lover, whom he is called upon to 
personify; it is companionship with the Lord in the ongoing work of redemption. 
Beyond the asceticism that goes with it, it is first and foremost a mystique of love. 
The truly chaste priest is the one who never ceases to keep his eyes fixed on Jesus. 

I6.Bookn,c. 12. 7. 
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Having so radically yielded bis life to Christ, he has now, as it were, no life of bis 
own: it is Christ who lives in him (cf. Gal 2:20). "A celibate — as the saying goes 
— is not one who has lost something but one who has found Someone.” This is a 
fact And so, life lived in celibacy is an unmistakable sign of this preferential love 
for Jesus. It is inspired and sustained by love, it leads to a continual growth in 
love, and it looks forward to the ultimate consummation that is to take place in 
heaven which is life with the Beloved without the danger of ever losing Him: "enter 
into the joy of your master” (Mt 25:21). 

Celibacy ,we know, is not an absolute must for the life of detachment and 
freedom that should distinguish Christian priests. There are holy married priests 
not only in the Orthodox Church and among Protestant denominations, but also in 
certain Catholic Oriental rites.^® Nevertheless celibacy lies within the ultimate 
logic and the dynamic of the New Testament priesthood and admirably befits the 
priestly ideal. 

For one thing, the essential truth of Christianity is that we belong to the Lord 
and that he will come "soon" to fetch us to himself: "Behold, I am coming soon" 
(Rev .22: 12). The characteristic disposition of any committed follower of Jesus 
Christ, whatever may be his position in society or his role in the affairs of the world, 
must be that of a bride in eager expectation, keeping watch, longing for the perfect 
union with the Beloved, the divine Bridegroom, at His coming — a long Paschal 
Vigil (cf. 2 Tim 4:8; 1 Thess 4:17). Every Christian pastor proclaims to his flock 
by virtue of his office this teaching of the Apostle; it is the Latin Rite Catholic 
priest’s cherished privilege to demonstrate what he preaches in a singularly 
convincing manner by the silent witness of his celibate commitment lived in 
fidelity, Joy and peace. This is what Pope Paul VI insinuates when he writes: 

In the community of the faithful committed to his charge, the priest represents 
Christ. Thus it is most fitting that in all things he should reproduce the image 
of Christ and in particular follow His example, both in his personal and in his 
apostolic life.*® 

3. Celibacy: A Nuptial Mystery Touching the Core of Christianity 

But there is something more. The Catholic Church prizes priestly celibacy so 
much and shows such reluctance to drop it because — in a way that needs to be 
correctly explained and understood — priestly celibacy touches the very core of 
the "Ijood News" that Jesus brought as the Father’s special gift to us. This may 
appear too sweeping a proposition, yet it is correct; it flows from our baptism. 

In baptism we become a new creation (2 Cor 5: 17). "Henceforth," saysStPaul 
writing to the Colossians, "there cannot be Greek and Jew; circumcised and 
uncircumcised, barbarian, Scythian, slave, free man, but Christ is all and in all" 
(Col 3:1 1). A new creation! This means that from mere humans that we are by 
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birUi w become "divine” thrmigh the Holy Spirit wIund we receive in baptism. He 
becomes as it were the soul of our soul and shares with us the etemd life that is 
His with the Father and the Sem; and so makes us truly, not just nominally, "goods’ 
by participation, "sons in the Son", filU in Filio. From then on, new values emerge 
in our life calling us to a corresp^ing change in oin outlook, our atd^e to 
persons, things, events, our very mode of life, in liiie with the Idi vine", status to 
which we have been raised by God, our Father. 

To give just one instance, virginity was not held in special honour among the 
people of the Old Testament The drem of every Jewish girl was to get married 
and possibly have a place somewhere in the ancestry of the awaited Messiah. 
Banenness was looked upon as a curse. Also divine favour was gauged in terms of 
earthly goods — plenty of cattle, Helds, a rich harvest children . . . (cf. Jer 31 : 10-14). 

With Jesus Christ a NEYf WORLD comes into being. Jesus is the God-Man, 
himself a virgin, the son of a Virgin-Mother. Till then, the most fming symbol of 
the union of people with God was marriage. From then on, consecrated virginity 
becomes a more eloquent and better symbol of the unbreakable link between Christ 
and his Spouse, the Church. The Church, loo, is extolled by the Fathers as a virgin 
mother, like Mary. And the "Good News" that Jesus proclaims is precisely that we 
Christians are called to share in this nuptial mystery. Begun already here on earth, 
this divine gift is destined to reach its perfection in the blessed vision of God in 
heaven, where there is no marriage, because all, the married as well as the celibates, 
will have entered into marriage union with Jesus Christ, our heavenly Bridegroom 
an eternal, never-ending wedding feast 

To put it in slightly different terms, the mystery of the Incarnation has a cosmic 
dimension. It concerns not only the individual humanity of Jesus Christ, the Son 
of Mary, but it takes in, in a certain sense, the whole of humankind. Through the 
Incarnation, in the Word made Man, God weds the entire human race. In a way 
that needs to be correctly understood, the Eternal Word "incarnates" himself, so to 
say, in us all, making of us, through the Holy Spirit, his "extended humanity" (une 
humanite de surcroit) as Blessed Elisabplh of the Trinity says in her widely known 
Elevation to the Trinity. In us he prolongs his life and relives his mysteries, as the 
masters of the French school of spirituality, dc Bcrullc, Olier, Condren, St John 
Eudes, loved to proclaim: his birth, his hidden life, his public ministry, death and 
Resurrection.... Jesus thus becomes the u|timate subject of our actons: he and we 
become, as the Angelic Doctor taughtalready in his time, "una persona mystica"^® 

The Liturgy of the Church, with the ancient Fathers, speaks of the Incarnation 
as an admirable commercium — a nuptial mystery in which Jesus, the Word 
Incarnate, woos and weds the human, becoming thereby our heavenly Spouse. All 
are called to this nuptial union with the Word made Man: it is precisely in this that 
our "salvation" consists. That is why, writing to the entire community of Corinth, 
made up largely of married people, St Paul would not hesitate to tell them that he 


20. V'«r.29,7adll. 
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fdt "a divine jealousy’ for them, for he had betrothed them to Christ, to pitseat 
them to him, he says, as "a pure bride to her one huri>and" (2 Cor 1 1:26). 

As we see, this is true of every Christian. Yet, this union, as we mentitmed 
above, is realized and best seen in the life of those who freely renotmce an earthly 
marriage unicm in order to reserve and consecrate themselves totally, and with 
undivided hearts, to their heavenly Spouse — for His love and service: the 
Kingdom. Their consecrated virginity Uius becomes the sacrament, the visible sign 
of their total gift of self to God, the one supremely loved, as well as of the vocation 
to sanctity and divine union which, by God’s gracious will, is the purpose of every 
human being redeemed by Christ It thus briiigs out in a striking manner the Father’s 
saving design on humankind, the eschatological import of the Christian faith. 


4. The Ecclesial Impart of Priestly Celibacy 

A last point betpre w'e proceed further the relation of celibacy to the pastoral 
work of the priest in the ecclesial community. 

As we know, the entire life of the priest is engaged in the service of what we 
have just recalled: the "new creation" inaugurated by Christ our Lord in His Paschal 
Mystery, In the carrying oui of this service the pastor is, as it were, wedded to his 
flock. He has no family of his own, no wife, no children to care for, in order that 
he may be able to attend with an undivided mind and heart, as we said, to the needs 
of his faithful. They have now become his family; he lives for them; his lime, 
leisure, h^lth, his very person is placed at their disposal unreservedly. Celibacy 
in the Latin Church witnesses in a palpable way to this complcteavailabilily of the 
pastor to his flock, and guarantees it. 

This becomes particularly evident in times of crisis; epidemics, persecutions, 
etc. He is not then tom asunder between two loyalties: he is a free man. he knows 
where he now belongs, for life and for death — his flock. The people know the 
value of celibacy, and while they are more compassionate and Understanding today 
tow^ds those who eventually leave the ministry, they appreciate the difference 
celibacy makes in the service they receive from their priests. 

Married priests would evidently be at a disadvantage in this respect. This is 
another way of saying that both marriage and priesthood are two "totalitarian" 
vocauons: it is extremely difficult to do full justice to both in a lifetime. We can 
therefore fully sympathise with that excellent Lutheran pastor, a man happy and 
con tented with his woric, who nevertheless confessed that he could appreciate very 
well the rule of celibacy of the Latin Rie Catholic priests. When he was actively 
OTgaged in his pastoral work, he experienced a certain discomfort, he said, with 
u» thought that he might be failing in his duty towards his wife and children; and 
wbm he at home with his dear ones, he felt he could not be totally available 
to his people: an inescapable tension 

^ witnessing value to which people are particularly 
sensiuve today. This is what a well-known layman, the French writer Jean Guitton, 
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about the priest’s special role iunoog peo|de — that of witnessing to the 
Absolute, an uidiqtensable role. IfewrUes: 

Unless wetue enveloped by the Absolute, we diall never lelisli what is rdative. 
So then, starved of the Abrolute. and unable to fuid Ifim anyw^wK in thepwe 
state, we need to have in our midsta being who, even in to medioctity and 
his misery, will incarnate the idea (rf the Absolute, and will prove to tis that 
He can exist, and is in fact closer to us dian we ii^gine. ' 

This role the priest fulfils in a unique way through his cmsecrated celibacy. 
Guitton goes on to stress: 

Li ihii aphrodisiac wortd chastity is for every one a nairow and difficuh road to tradie. If the hity 
are able to lead a life of prenuptial chastity and conjugal fidelity without heroic effoils, h is 
precisely because they see young men living outside the cloister who are strong and virile, bright 
and radiant with happiness, practising chastity joyously, self-co m pos ei Uy, and guilelessly: our 
priests. Self-denial on the part of a few elevates and purifies the atmosphere for everyone. Without 
such beings (though they may be merely human) who manifest in th^ very bodies their contact 
with the Absdute, and whose behaviour would be absurd if there were no Absolute, die spiritual 
level would immediately sink, the flesh would little by liiUc prevail against the spirit; for one is 
quickly inclined to conclude that the spirit cannot subjugate the flesh, at least without the 
exceptional aids of a monastery or the religious life. Souls would lose their bberty. Such it my 
conviction. 

And such - he tells us - was also ihe conviction of a close friend of his, Henry 
Bergson, "the friend of heroes and saints." 

Guitton concludes: "In order to open out to every one it is necessary to be 
completely at their disposal and detached from everything. That is what priestly 
chastity implies." 

Yes, the priest is in this sense unattached, solitary. This very remoteness brings 
him closer to every one and makes him universally available. He renounces 
conjugal love in order to be able to love his brothers and sisters, the poor and 
downtrodden, with a chaste, virginal,, undivided love which is fully human yet 
divinely human, like that with which Jesus, our High Priest, loved the men and 
women of his lime and of all limes. As Sister Elisabeth Bowen tersely says, "To 
have turned away from every thing to one face (and that is what celibacy is) is to 
find oneself face to face with every thing." 


(to be concluded) 
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Children’s Power: 

Harbinger of a Better Tomorrow 

Archbishop Angelo FERNANDES 

Reflecting on the UN Convention on the Rights of the Child from f Qiiistien penpeoive the retired 
Archbishop of Delhi (Ashok Plsoe, New Delhi 1 10 001) shows how the child is a teacher of values such 
as wonder, joy, inner serenity and relationships. The rights of the child must be protected specially 
through the right family environment. 

T he U.N. Convention on the Rights of the Child, which has been mote 
than four decades in the making, has highlighted the unfortunate plight 
of millions of the children of the world, raised an new consciousness in their regard 
and focussed the attention of the nations on amelioration of humanity. 

Parents, teachers and all concerned with the training and education of children, 
teenagers and youth would benefit immensely from a study of the Articles of the 
Convention and their implications for a better life for the little ones and the families 
from which they hail. 

The State of the World’s Children 

Here are a few gruesome facts concerning the world’s children. About 100 million 
children, abandoned by their families, are condemned to a precarious existence in many 
of the greater cities of the world. They subsist on back-bre^ng labour or through petty 
crime, prostitution or begging. Eighty-eight million children, slates the Iniemational 
Labour Organization, are at work in unsafe and insanilary conditions, not by choice 
but by constraint One hundred and twenty million children between ihe age of 6 and 
1 1 are denied access to school. Thirty million in the Third Word are street children and 
10 million live in refugee camps. More than 3 million children die every year of 
diseases that are preventable and curable. Infant mortality is still rampant.^ 

In graphic terms, every day 7 ,000 children die of diarrhoea! dehydration; every 
day 8,000 children die of measles, whooping cough and tetanus; everyday 6,000 
children die of pneumonia; every day about 40,000 children under the age of five 
die in developing countries, largely from preventable causes. 

To turn the world into a place truly fit for children, mobilization of private and 
public support, at all levels, is indispensable. Parents and teachers have a special 
responsibility to give a lead.^ 


1 . Press RelMse, United Nations, Depc of Public Information. New Yorit, 26 January 1990. 

2. UNICEF Director 
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The Dignity of the Child 

Humanity is defined by human "needs”, whose acmalization constitutes authentic 
h{qppiness,thetn]egoalof^e. The key to the correct undeistanding of and respect for 
the rights of children is rooted in the unambiguous recQgnitkn of thdr human nature. 
At the heart of any ethical discussion is concern for human dignity. Human dignity, is 
a contradiction in terms if it is restricted to some type of human bdngs. 'Wherever there 
is discrimination against any human being there is no belief in human dignity. And 
human dignity is antecedent to and the basis for rights and duties. 

TTie very first article of the Preamble to the Convention on the Rights of the 
Child gives recognition to this inherent dignity and of the equal and inalienable 
rights of all members of the human family as the foundation of freedom, justice 
and peace in the world. The concept runs through the entire document, explicitly, 
for instance, in articles 37[c], 39, 40. This emphasis on the "dignity" of children 
comes through in a striking and new way when children in articles i2 and 14 are 
treated, perhaps for the first time, as "subjects" and "agents" in all matters affecting 
the child. This "participation" is new; it is an integral part of the Convention and 
a great breakthrough indeed. If the concept were to find application in all educa- 
tional systems it would lead to a revolution in educational practice which is long 
overdue. It would be the beginning of a new life for children and youth.and a more 
responsible contribution at their hands to the welfare and happiness of society. 

Faith and Heason Together 

The moral values of the New Testament are also found in other religions and 
philosophies of life. This is seen well by referring to the list of such values in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights to which practically all the nations of the 
world, whatever their ideologies, subscribed. 

Nevertheless, while value systems may agree on a list of important values, 
they may differ notably in their hierarchy of values. Christian reflection on the 
human values in the Universal Declaration will recall certain emphases and 
meanings in the light of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

St Paul, a great disciple of Jesus, summarized these Christian priorities faith, 
hope and charity (cf. Rom 13). He emphasized repeatedly that these primary values 
take their full meaning from the conviction that the full life of the human person will 
be achieved only through a personal union with God in eietnal life through incorpora- 
tion in the risen Christ.^ The goal of human life, as revealed by Christ, is to share 
in the life of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, and to grow in the love, light and joy 
shared with us for communication to all God’s children. This is the prelude and 
way to the banquet of eternal life. Christians do not claim a monopoly on the true 
God or his grace, but only that the gracious God had made himself fully, explicitly 
and intimately known to humanity in Jesus Christ. 


3.. Ashley O'ROURKE, lleatlh Care Ethics. The Catholic Health Association of the United Slates, 
S^l - Ixiuis, U.S.A., 1982, p. 76. 
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Humanity, as was said earlier, is defined by human needs. Now, faith, 
and charity woric toward the sausfaciion of the deepest human need, n^ely, to 
live in the society of pcrsOTS centered in God, the Kingdom of God which Jesus 

preached, and which he said is for the likes of children. 

The final outcome is an intimate and everlasting union in the community of 
the Trinity. "Thou hast made us for Thyself. O Lord, and our hearts are restless 
until they rest in Thee" (St Augustine). In as much as they fulfil the deepest needs 
of human beings, faith, hope and charity are the ultimate principles of Christian 
ethics. The Christian understanding of these principles, analogically common to 
many different ethical systems, interprets them in view of the Christian model of 
what it is to be human, a model found perfectly realized in Jesus Christ. 

What did Christ, the model, have to say about children? What was his attiUide 
in life towards them? What place did they occupy in his scheme of things? 

Jesus Christ and Children 

First and foremost, Christ chose to come into the world as a cliild, an event 
which the whole world celebrates each Christmas. He made childlikeness a 
requirement of God’s Kingdom. When the apostles were trying to prevent children 
being brought to him for a blessing, he said, "Let the children conte to me and do 
not stop them because the Kingdom of God belongs to such as these. I assure you 
that whoever does not receive the Kingdom of God like a child will never enter it. 
Then he took the children in his arms, placed his hands on each of them and blessed 
them." (Lk 10:13-16). 

Children were so precious in Christ’s eyes that he came down heavily on all 
who scandalized them. "If any one should cause one of these little ones to lose his 
faith in me, it would be better for that person to have a large millstone tied around 
his neck and be drowned in the sea" (Mt 18:6). 

Noisurprisingly, St Peter exhorts his hearers; "Be like new-born babes, always 
thirsty for the pure spiritual milk, so by drinking it you may grow up and be saved" 
(1 Pet 2:1). It is a healthy reminder that childlilkencss is an element of spiritual 
growth; "Be children so far as evil is concerned." 

When the disciples came to Jesus asking, "Who is the greatest inihe Kingdom 
of Heaven?" Jesus called a child, had him stand in front of them and said; 'T assure 
you that unless you change and become like children you will never enter the 
Kingdom of heaven. The greatest in the Kingdom of heaven is the one who 
humbles himself and becomes like this child. And whoever welcomes in my name 
one such child as this welcomes me" (Mt 19:1-4). God entrusts liule ones (o our 
hands and our care. It is in sustaining these little ones and enabling them to become 
what God wants them to be that we recognize and meet tlie Christ of God. 

The goal of an adult life is to become like a child, to acquire the attitudes of 
a child towards our Father in heaven and to live with sisters and brothers in the 
same family. 
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If Jesus began life as a child he was the child also on the cross. Quoting the 
psalmist, he remonstrated with the Father for having apparendy forsalcen him and 
then, at the end, as a child throwing himself into the arms of a parent, he prayed: 
"Father, into your hands I commend my spirit.” 

A first conclusion forced upon us all is to learn to reaped ihe child. In being 
respected the child will learn to respect, lltere lie the Hrst beginnings of a new era' 
in human relations, in home, school and society. 

Respecting the child entails its being taken seriously, whoever he or she may 
be, might think , say or do. Respecting the other means respecting the other as other. 
It is respecting her and him in their difference, in their being different from oneself, 
but also different to the image that one had of them. 

Learning to view difference in this way constitutes one of the essential 
teachings of the Gospel; part of the Good News which we so badly need to hear, 
in the face of the great waves of intolerance sweeping over the world today, often 
enough sparked by religious fundamentalism and fanaticism. Malraux predicted 
that the problem at the end of the century would be religious. The staggering scale 
of the crisis of meaning and values and our computer age prove him right today. 
The world is not only getting more complex, but also more confusing, especially for 
children. Respect for the child, therefore, involves helping the child’s quest for 
"meaning" and values. It includes, therefore, the child’s right to religious education. 

The Child Teacher of Humanity 

What is in a child that appeals to all. that draws and attracts, that teaches and 
pleads, earnestly - heart to heart - that we do our uunost to ensure that all nations, 
governments and people ratify the Convention and work relentlessly for its im- 
plementation? 

The infant child brings God to us. She or he tells us of God in a fresh, simple, 
astonishing way; in fact, by its very coming into being, man and woman become 
co-creators of life, and sources of continued life, shepherds of a little household 
church. The infant child is a medium, a teacher, a reveaJer of God’s presence within 
the family. There could hardly be a greater boon! It is also u-ue that the family 
reveals God and, in fact, through loving relationships between persons, reveals the 
triune God and points the child in the direction of the ultimate goal. But the child 
is the magnet, the centre and focus. 

We therefore need reverently to reflect on, to contemplate children - who they are, 
what they are trying to communicate and to listen to them. They could teach us how 
to live a life of heaven already now - simple, spiriuial, in peace and joy. Adults may 
be rich intellectually, physically, morally, but they are more complex. Children are 
better on the spiriuial plane, transparent and open U) God’s healing and transforming 
love. Unless they have had prejudices instilled into them, they are also trustful and 
affectively receptive of others. 

The language children use to speak, even of the things of God, is devoid of 
any artificial rhetoric; they speak from life, from love and truth, a language that 
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springs from the heart/ That is why they need and want piclurra, stories, fairy tales, 
lives of saints and sages, comics and other imaginative creations. Like the ailist, 
the poet, the saint, they sec things intuitively as by a glance and without the thought 
processes that tend to blur the look; the gaze of heart to heart! That is why children 
flock in droves to painting competitions! Moreover, they need such products of 
imagination and faith also to offset and heal the scars left by images of war and 
violence and the erotic scenes to which they arc exposed in an increasingly vulgar 
world. What children have to say is amazingly fair, accurate and on target, 
sometimes to the discomfiture of elders. As the little girl said, when asked by her 
somewhat alarmed mother, "Is your new friend coloured?" - "I don’t know, I did 
not ask her! " Is that why Mary, the Mother of God, in her many apparitions, e.g., 
at Lourdes, Fatima and elsewhere, transmitted her message through children and 
unspoilt teenagers and youth. 

If a friend dies, a child suffers deeply, keeps asking herself questions, trying 
to sort things out. So loo, the child knows how to rejoice and be glad, because of 
the intense presence of God in her heart. This can be refreshingly helpful for 
parents and elders and lead to an expanded love, peace and joy, and an overall 
atmosphere of harmony and concord. 

It might be good to remember that forchildrcn./riends/iip is a better word than 
love. It is a word they instinctively understand and accept. Children will give 
anything to have a friend; age is no barrier. There is no generation gap in friendship. 
Once they are convinced someone is their friend, the door to their hearts is opened. 
This is true also of the teenager. They want teachers, for instance, first of all to be 
friends with them, accept them as persons; then they will accept their teaching.^ 
Much more so is this true of the retarded, the disabled and handicapped, the orphan 
and the refugee. The child needs not only to be loved, but to be convinced that he 
is loved. If the signs arc missing, he will conclude the opposite and act accordingly. 

Nuggets of Gold — Four Spiritual Gifts 

Pope John Paul II reminds us that "to neglect spiritual values which are a part 
of the heritage of all peoples would close the door to the total development of the 
child and condemn him to a new form of poverty." The term "spiritual" is a prior 
and more fundamcnuil term than "religious." It has to do with life-related and 
universal, innate human capacities which must be fostered and developed. This 
means providing children at home, in school and in society, with the opportunities, 
the atmosphere, the climate for these basically beautiful trails to thrive and flourish. 

First and foremost comes wonder, and moments or occasions for this, whether 
in the ordinary course of events or through planned activities. Have we not 
witnessed children s spontaneous and joyful sense of wonder on visiting a beautiful 

4. a. Codfned ri\\:<EELS,L'En/am,Parolesde vie-A/oe/ Bruxelles. 1988. 

5. f'f. Tciciicc O’BRll-N, Living in Personal Relationship with God. Guild PublicaUon, 49 Surrey 
Ijuic, Luiidun, p. 72. 
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gan^ ora public ^Jc or watching the movements of birds and animals in a zoo, 
orejywriencing the beauty of snow-capped mountains, watcr-ialls and lovely lakes 
and the moving waters of rivers or the ebb and (low of the sea? Then com^ joy, 
which Chesterton colled "die gigantic secret of the Christians." It was the inning 
gift of Christ to his disciples. "I am telling you all this, so that you may have my 
joy and your joy may be full." Opportunities for such an Experience, ordinary or. , 
on occasion, very profound, are part of a child’s birthright, lltm they arecurrently 
denied to millions of our “litUe prophets” because of their economic, oonditiems is 
a cogent reason for sui^rting the Convention. 

The same applies to the third spiritual value. Inner sere/ury, and the possibility 
for children to experience, in privacy and quiet, the peace that comes from the 
Presence of the Lord and His Love in the depths of their being, which their very 
existence heralds for the world. Children respond very favorably to days <rf 
recollection, silence and prayer in places designed to prosper these values. Ex- 
perience shows that such "spiritual picnics " arc welcome by children. 

Fourthly, opportunities for relating to others arc part and parcel of healthy 
family life and, unless blocked by anti-social behaviour, could develop in a child 
a great spirit of fellowship with like-minded friends or neighbours, a oneness with 
the entire human family and a sense of communion with nature and all the wonders 
of God’s creation. Outings together of the family or groups of families, whether 
to beach or forest or mountain, arc thoroughly enjoyed by children.^ 

Is not the building up of such "wholeness" in the lives of children and families 
part of the peace-making process to Which the United Nations is committed? If it 
happens at the grassroots level, may it not be reflected and/or strengthened in lime 
in the decisions of the highest bodies of a nation and of the United Nations? 

The child’s repertoire of symbols like colours, flowers, pictures, music and 
objects suggestive of love, sorrows, prayer, silence, joy, constitute a whole peda- 
gogy which, if taken to heart, could move the present-day culture of aggressiveness 
and violence towards one of mutual accepumee, towards understanding and ap- 
preciation, towards solidarity and harmony in the nuclear and extended family and 
in the community of nations. 

"Children are that precious treasure given to each generation as a challenge to 
its wisdom and humanity" (John Paul II). Article 3 seems sensitive to ihe'idea since 
it states that "the best interests of the child shall be a primary considcratioa" And 
the phrase keeps recurring from time to lime. 

Mercifully, "the best interests" will be understood to begin with the real needs 
felt by children and those responsible for them. The first need for improvement is 
more and better nutrition and health care, an enlightened approach to pre-school 
children and basic education, safe drinking water and environment sanitation. 
Expenditure on such basic human needs should not continue to figure in the "Social 
Welfare" budget of a counu-y, but be considered an invesunent in development of 


6. Cf. John BRADFORD. Children Worldwide, Vol. 16N0.3, 1989, p.41. 
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human resources. "Children may be a risky investment," wrote Epstein in connec- 
tion with the population problem, but "poor villagers seem to see this as the only 
chance they have to improve their own lot" 

It is like a breath of fresh air to read in the Preamble of the Convention that 
"the child, for the full and harmonious development of his or her personality, should 
grow up in a family environment, in an atmosphere of happiness, love and 
understanding." 

Therein lies the key to "a civilization of love", to a civilization of “being", 
rather than of "having," the future to which we must advance and which begins in 
the family. It sounds almost like Christ summing up his whole message in "Love 
one another"; nay more: "Love one another as I have loved you." And, lest we be 
in any doubt about his priorities, he said; "Whoever welcomes in my name one such 
child welcomes me" (Mt 18:4). That is why, in an ecstasy of joy, he cried out on 
another occasion; "I offer you praise, O Lord of heaven and earth', because what 
you have hidden from the learned and the clever you have revealed to the merest 
children. Yes, Father, you have graciously willed it so" (Lk 10:21). 

The haunting refrain of Christopher Coclho’s "Cry of the Child" reveals the 
depths from which a.nguishcd children call to us today: 

My cry is for freedom, my tears are for space, 

O give me the space where to grow and to be. 

For all 1 ask is to look in your face 

And sec there a glow of the flame that is me! 

Freedom of Thought, Conscience and Religion 

Respect for the child means, first and foremost, respect for its spiritual 
dimension, that "inner space" through which the Spirit at work in all unveils to us 
something of the mystery of God. Echoing the Spirit’s presence, the child teaches 
us tlte beauty and Joy of life as seen through the eyes of the pure, unsullied, 
transparent image of ilie divine. 

The invitation to faith is universal. A wide measure of acceptance can give a 
fresh elan to life at all levels. We, and children with us, U'ansmit the mystery of 
faith. The gift itself from the. Creator of children has to be freely and graciously 
accepted. 

What is at stake is the spiritual development of the child as wqH as its religious 
freedom. The former has been dealt with extensively; the latter means freedom to 
be exercised in belief, behavior and worship. 

Belonging to a particular religious tradition provides a child with a distinctive 
framework, context and language for his being at one or better attuned to life with 
God, with himself and with others, to become an ever more harmonized human 
person. 

The four "nuggets of God" of the previous section — wonder, joy, inner 
serenity and rclaicdness — doubtless find a place in all the major world religions, • 
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bat the empha^ on one or other of them will vary according to their own revelation 
and doctrines. Religions thus have a spiritu^ly integrative function and will 
doubtless endorse the five religious rights specifi^ in the Articles o£ the Conven- 
tion on die Rights of the Child. The first is the right tope nurtured in their parents 
religious beUef (Art 14/2). Second, the freedom to nuuiifesi or express their belief 
and regulate their behavior accordingly (Art 14/3). Th/rdly, as is provided Har 
adults in the 1948 Universal Declaration of Human Rights, for children too.' 
recognition is now given to "freedom, of thought, conscience and religion" (Art 
14/1). Fourthly, respect for their religious identity from a three-fold angle — 
familial, educational and social. The fifth is both negative and positive, and first, 
protection from religious discrimination (Art.2), which is a scar on the face of 
humankind. Education for religious tolerance gets honorable mention and so too 
friendship among all peoples (Art 29/D). 


The Child within the Family 

The survival, protection and development of children according to the U. N. 
Convention on the Rights of the Child becomes imperative and urgent because 
children in many parts of the world are victims of war, the debt crisis, neglect and 
disasters of all kinds for none of which they are responsible. Their basic human 
needs of adequate nutrition and health care, environmenial sanitation are still 
clamoring for attention. They are victims also of family breakdowns, left to fend 
for themselves on the streets, gutters and dustbins of targe cities, or herded into 
bonded labour camps from which there is no escape. The nighunare of unemploy- 
ment and underemployment is still the major problem for large numbers of families 
of the Third World and now, to some extent, growingly also in so-called developed 
countries. Children are the victims. The right to work is only now beginning to 
receive pointed attention as in India. Perhaps, a beginning will be made with the 
family as a practical first step. 

Literacy and education bypass more than half of the world’s school-age 
children and, as for pre-school education, the urban and rural poor find current 
objectives and programmes irrelevant and far from catering to their needs. On top 
of all these omissions arc a host of exploitations — physical and mental abuse and 
even worse, using children for purposes of pornography, prostitution and other 
unlawful sexual practices. And how about^ihe gifts of the Spirit, the unfolding of 
the riches of wonder and joy, peace and trustful love through which the child 
enriches life and society — how are these to be prospered? Nor may we forget the 
"freedoms" which a child inherits of thought, conscience and of professing and 
practicing his or her own religion. 


The Preeminent Role of the Family 

In most parts of the world \ivsfaimly is still the primary unit of society and this 
is recognized by the Convention. Children’s vulnerability and the brutal realities 
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so many of them have to face makes the family an existential iMiority> Rnom a 
practical standpoint it must be recognized that the majority of the childr^ Of the 
world are in the develqring cpuntries, largely in Asia, wh^ the family, whether 
nuclear, joint or extended, is still greatly respected. The difHculties of children 
stem largely from the fact that far too many families are forced to live in a situation 
which prevents parents from carrying out their role with dignity. Children become 
victims of the f^lout. 

The family is not just a juridical, social and economic unit. It is a communion 


of love and solidarity which is uniquely suited to teach and transmit cultural, 
ethical, social, spiritual and religious values ^sential or the development and 
well-being of its own members and of society.' The eduction of children is the 
primary and inalienable right of parents. This must be safeguarded, protected and 
supported in practical terms if the rights of the child are to receive due recognition. 

In and through the family, different generations come together and help one 
another to grow in human wisdom and to harmonize the rights of individuals with 
the demands of social life. Not surprisingly, therefore, the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights states in its Preamble that "the rights of a person, although 
expressed as the rights of an individual, have a fundamental social dimension which 
find an innate and vital expression in the family", 

The undue focus on the individual, at least in current practice, in school, 
college, university and in society in general, has tended to produce and transmit a 
lifestyle of sclf-ccntcrcd consumerism, exaggerated possession and waste of the 
earth s potential. This situation in which children of our one and only spaceship 
earth are deprived of the basic means of survival and of the opportunity for 
development, is linked to a vision of life closed in on itself and, thereby, impeding 
selfgiving and solidarity. 


Work for the survival, protection and development of children, therefore, 
postulates the education of consciences towards full appreciation of the value of 
each and every life, and especially of those who are most defenseless. In the words 
of the Preamble, "The child, by reason of his physical and mental immaturity, needs 
special safeguards and care, including appropriate legal protection, before as well 
as after birth," Beyond bare survival, children must be offered the possibility of a 
genuine physical, moral and spiritual development from the beginning of life 
onwards. In fact, human life must be respected and protected absolutely from the 
moment of conception. The selfless love of parents is the greatest asset for the 
healthy and happy growth and development of children. Such love has no strings 
attached. Truly loving parents love their children with no unexpressed conditions 
hke -- provided they behave themselves"; "provided they do as we want them to 
do .provided they do not disgrace us." Parents who have accepted and love their 
hanmeapped children know what wonderful persons these children can be. One 
mother was even able to say: "We do not liave a disabled son, we have a son who 
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is disabled." Without such love, the chances of happiness and development for 
children are reduced to a minimum and they do have the right to be loved, to Idve, 
to do good and be happy. 

The strong and loving environment of faihej:. mother, brother, sister, and 
relatives, all contribute to the religious and cultural identity of the child. Hence it 
is not satisfactory to be working for the good of children without being in the 
frontline of working for the family and, its rights and helping all families to make 
their contribution towards a better socici^. 

Human problems such as those of children will only be resolved by solutions 
that are integrally human. These would include adequate material aid to peoples, 
families and their children in need, respect for all, notwithstanding the differences, 
and the fostering of the deeper values of life, beyond material progress. Education 
towards our human duties to family, society and the world is ^so best done within 
the family. 

The family then has an irreplaceable role to play in the implementation and 
action envisaged by the Convention on the Rights of the Child. 

The plan of action to be embarked upon will therefore have to give pride of 
place to the family, on whose moral stability depends the future of children and of 
society. It is the family lliat can best prosper our wealth and hope for a belter future 
— the children of today. As a Spanish poet put it: "Don’t let us waste the world’s 
gold." 

The widest support should therefore be given, from now onwards, to the 1994 
UJ^. International Year of the Family. This exU’emcly important event must be 
made a success, also in the interests of Children’s Survival, Protection and 
Development. Unless the family, as the natural and fundamental unit of society, 
comes into its own, there is precious little chance of the Convention on die Rights 
of the Child receiving the creative attention of nations and peoples around the 
world. 
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The Word of Life 

Paddy MEAGHER, SJ. 


The Master and His Disciples 

A S ASH WEDNESDAY is late this year wc have eight Sundays before 
the beginning of Lent. I shall comment on the Sundays until Lent and 
with this the three year cycle of reflections on the Sunday readings will be complete 
and The Word of Life will come to an end. I hope to be able to publish the three 
year cycle as an independent book. 

Fourth Sunday (2nd February) Prophet — The Consequences. 

Today we suffer a shock. Last week we read that Jesus’ general synagogal 
minisuy was greeted with acclaim "being glorified by all" (4:15) and his Nazareth 
ministry also initially since "all spoke well of him and wondered at the gracious 
words which proceeded out of his mouth"(4:22). However, the Nazareth Sabbath 
service ends with conflict as "they rose up and put him out of the city ...." (4:29). 

There are problems in our text because we are given no reason for the sudden 
change of attitude between vv.22 and 23ff nor for Jesus’ provocative attack in v.23. 
Luke probably intends that v/e see deep scepticism in the words of the people of 
Nazareth, "Is not this Joseph’s son?" There is also the problem caused by the 
presumed earlier activity in Capernaum to which Jesus refers in v.23 and of which 
Luke has made no mention. We need to recall thaiLuke has aansferred to this place 
the scene of scepticism found later in Mt and Mk. There is tlie final inexplicable 
end of the narrative: " ... he slipped through the crowd and walked away." Luke 
will notallow us to have recourse to "his divinity" to explain this escape. He could 
not allow Jesus to be murdered at this point though he wants to indicate at the outset 
that a violent death will conclude his prophetic ministry. 

However, when wc become awareof Luke’s aim in this opening narrative then 
we do not become engrossed in "historical" problems but pay attention to the 
purpose of this composition. We have a summary of Jesus’ ministry- its prophetic 
character is described (4:18-19) with the important "today" (4:21) and two different 
types of responses, or tlie shift in response. We shall witness this shift as his 
prophetic ministry unfolds in his own life time and in the life of the early major 
disciples ( cl. Peter and Paul in the Acts). The Jowisii people rejected Jesus 
while he was accepted among other people. Luke wishes initially to portray 
Jesus as an outstanding prophet who suffered rejection like most of the great 
prophets in the OT. 
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The First Reading creates a backdrop for this prophetic ministry. The d^orip- 
tiOn of the central tiaits of Jeremiah’s prophetic vocation and mission is ai 
tyrproiwiate reading (Jer 1:4-S.17-19). Jeremiah was seen as a special ptofdiet 
("...before I formed you ..."; "before you came to birth ...”} with a imiversal mosion 
which is characterized by violent opposition ("brace yourself for action" .... "Tl^ 
will fight against you ...") to him and God’s word of which he is the messenger; 
"Stand up and tell them all I command you". As Jesus is empowered by the Spirit 
so Jeremudi is empowered by God’s piomise» "I am with you" 

The Psalm (Ps 70[71]) has been reread as an appropriate prayer of prophetic 
figures like Jeremiah. A person suffering socio-religious persecution prays to God. 
The beautiful prayer is interwoven with earnest ai^ieals for help and confident 
avowals of trust which is nourished by the experiences of God’s help over so many 
years with memories from the earliest days of life. 

We turn to the Gospel. The sceptical "Is not this Joseph’s son?" ought to be 
easy for us to grasp. So often in the recent history of the Church prophetic men 
and women have met with disbelief, suspicion, accusations and rejections from 
local communities, dioceses, religious congregations and even the larger Church 
community! In smaller and yet destructive ways in parishes and groups enthusias- 
tic young people, young priests, lay leaders often meet with the skepticism and 
cynicism from many people including bishops, priests and religious. The "Is not 
this Joseph’s son?" like the "Can anything good come from Nazareth?" finds 
expression in cynical or closed altitudes toconcems for justice and the human rights 
of the poor, dalits, women ..., be they Christians or not, to liturgical renewal, to 
entrusting more responsibility to the lay people, to social activist movements, to 
new religious movements .... Such opposition and narrowness ought not surprise 
us though it ought to pain us and question us about our sceptical attitudes. 

In the Gospels Jesus very definitely identifies himself with the great prophetic 
movements and figures of his religious history. The specific problem in Nazareth 
is described in terms of privilege, narrowness, selfishness and skepticism. His own 
people want concrete proofs and equal if not preferential treatment, namely 
miracles. Jesus quotes the proverb, "Physician heal yourself," and applies it to his 
own town (the "self) and miracles he has done in Capernaum (the " others"). Luke 
develops this theme with Jesus’ reference to the divine option in the ministry of 
Elijah and Elisha, namely their ‘neglect’ of the famine stricken widows and lepers 
of Israel and their ministry to the "pagans." 

In Jesus’ minisuy his option for "faith which includes justice," his option for 
the poor and their rights and his critique of wealth, hypocrisy, injustice... lead to 
violent opposition and his death. This is symbolized at the outset of his ministry as 
the people take recourse to mob violence. 

Fifth Sunday (9th February) "Left Everything" 

A major focal point in today’s lituigy is the devastating effect at the heart of 
profound experiences of God and their rich fruitfulness. We have a biblical 
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paradigm (model) of the elements which enter into the voctiUon to genuine 
apostolic involvement in the mission of Jesus Christ. We shall look at the First 
Reading Gs 6:1-8) and the Gospel (Lk 5:1-1 1). 

Those poignant words of Isaiah. "In what a wretched state I am! I am lost for 
I am a person of unclean lips and I live among people of unclean lips, and my eyes 
have looked at the King, the Lord of Armies” (6:5), are echoed again in Simon’s 
cry "Depart from me, Lord; for I am a sinful person" (5:8). This shattering 
experience of uuer unworthiness face to face with the mystery of the Divine.i$ 
recorded in the writings of and traditions about many sages and saints of diverse 
religious traditions. We are not concerned here with an awareness of personal sins 
as such but rather an awareness which rises from the more profound depths of the 
human person when the light of the divine enables a person to penetrate into such 
depths. The startling experience of the power, mercy or presence of the Divine 
uncovers the human heart and leaves the person naked and aware of the un- 
fathomable depths of God and the distance of the human person from God. This 
includes a pervasive sense of sinfulness and frailty. Many believers have premoni- 
tions and glimpses of such transformative experiences in their own life’s journey. 

Isaiah narrates such an experience which happened within the precincts of the 
Temple. This determines the way it is described. The description of God is couched 
in terms of royal majesty with the courtiers’ triple acclamation of "Holy, Holy. 
Holy ...." Isaiah is utterly disarmed and all human pretensions are wiped away and 
any sense of worthiness is destroyed. He faces the naked truth of himself. By 
means of the sacred fire God himself purifies and prepares him. Since he is to be 
a prophet his sinful unworihiness is symbolized by "unclean lips" and their 
purification indicates his transformation. The prophet is now able to respond to the 
Divine quest, "Whom shall I send?" with the unconditional and whole hearted yet 
so profoundly humble "Here am I! Send me." 


Tne ^c movement is to be found in our Gospel narrative. The setdng for the 
disc^les experience which will define the nature of their mission is described at 
the begmning. From Simon’s boat Jesus teaches a crowd gathered upon the shore 

and eager to hear rhe Word 0 / Cod. 

The followng narrative is both dramatic and symbolic with some logical 
discrepancies ^ause James and John are coupled to the nanative about Simon. 
The narrauve begins with a dialogue. Jesus’ instruction to row out into the deep 

^ scepticism by experienced fishermen. 

"we toiled S'® «'‘’ich would justify skepticism, namely 

. we toiled all the night and took nothing" and yet he is ready "at Jesus’ word" 

a great shoal of fish (= huge number), "nets breaking" and "filled both boats 
^ contrasts so vividly with the previous night’s failure, 
m climactic dialogue. Peter has experienced divine power 

mediated through Jesus the Lord, and his cry is really Se prayerful cry S the 
believer after the rcsurrecuon. There is an apparent unbridgeable betwSn Peter 
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with his sudden awareness of himself and Jesus. Peter’s simple, deep and humble 
self-awareness enables Jesus to reassure him. "Do not be afraid" and entrust to him 
a share in his own mission described symbolically as "to catch men." The temple 
provided the symbolic language for Isaiah to be missioned as a man of God’s word, 
a prophet. Fishing provides the context and symbolic language for Simon’s 
mission. Since God cleanses Isaiah’s lips, he can speak God’s word. Jesus ha!S 
enabled Simon’s fishing to be astoundingly successful so he will continue to be the 
invisible source of the fruitfulness of his minisU7. Simon will find strength 
strangely in his humble awareness of being "sinful," namely a person basically 
inadequate of himself for the ministry of the Kingdom. 

The narrative concludes with Simon’s {James and John’s) commitment to 
Jesus the Lord. They leave everything. This emphasis on "everything" is typical 
of Luke’s understanding of authentic discipleship. 

Sixth Sunday (16lh February) Jesus’ Distasteful Teaching 

We are surprised initially by the First Reading (Jcr 17:5-8) and the Psalm (Ps 
1) as both come from the wisdom tradition and do not have such obvious links with 
the Gospel (Lk 6:17.21-26). 

These readings intfoduce us to a pattern used as a means of instruction, namely 
the blessing and curse paiicrn. Typical of this pattern is the stark contrast between 
two opposite categories of people and between the consequences of their way of 
life. So in Jeremiah and the Psalm we have two opposing categories of people 
"persons who trusfin human strength and values" — the wicked; and persons who 
trust in the Lord — who delight in the Law of the Lord. 

The consequences of these ways of life are described in images: the dry bu^h 
in the desert, winnowed chaff and the fruitful evergreen tree by the sueam. The 
wisdom author of Jcr 17:5-8 also uses the ‘blessing on’/‘curse on’ formula. The 
categories themselves a'e described in obvious religious terms, namely altitudes to 
God and his Law. 

However, in the Gospel the major opposing categories used are socio- 
economic "poor-hungry-wceping" and "rich-full- laughing" and social ostracism 
and social acceptance. The consequences are described in symbolic terms. Jesus 
uses a pattern which describes a stark reversal of situations. In the light of the earlier 
readings we may be inclined to diminish or disregard the socio-economic situations 
described by Jesus and the socio-economic classes addressed. The text does not 
justify the conclusion that the poor, hungry and sorrowful groups addressed arc 
also groups who "delight in the Law of the Lord" or "trust in the Lord." If they do, 
it is not these characteristics which motivate Jesus’ promises. 

We turn to the text. The opening verse (6: 17) is a simple yet solemn introduc- 
tion for Jesus’ instruction on the plain (6:20-49). The verses (6:18-19) which 
summarizes a highly successful ministry of healing ("power came forth from him 
and healed them all") are omitted. 
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TTie blessings (6:20-23) and cu«es {1-24.26) are addressed ^lemnJy to his 
rHe liL UP his eyes"). The fourth blessing and, curse ( bles^ are you 
disciples ( ™ P ^ all people speak well of you ....") 

ie - «con.n™nic^on'of ll» ml, teller., 

whoseesperiencesarecomparodiothecxpcriencesofpastprophets. 

nie oSer blessings and Curses are very close to Jesus own words. We note 
Uk; "now" in two blessings and curses. I think the inching of ihest^verses is 
illustrated in the story of the rich man and Lazarus (16:19-31), while the curses 
alone are illustrated in the story of the rich fool (12:13-21). Jesus option and 
message of hope (present and future) is made concrete in his ministry itself and its 
summary in response to John’s doubting disciples (7; 1 8-23). The use of contrasting 
pairs poor-rich, hungry-full ... is typical of Jesus teaching especially in Luke (the 
two men who went to pray; the two sons; the Pharisee and sinful woman .... In Mch 
case there is a reversal of the situation). Such leaching indicates both Jesus options 
and also the mystery of his teaching. The bcaiitudes-curscs arc clear and pointed 


calls to conversion and a proclamation of hope. 

While the economically poor and hungry will often remain poor and hungry, 
they will in their deep sufferings hear Jesus’ words in ways that the well-fed and 
secure are not able to fathom. These promises to the poor are a judgement on the 
rich and a chal Icngc to them to take realistic steps to change the sinful mechanisms 
which create and support human oppression. The curses rem ind us of God’s altitude 
to irresponsibility. 

Pastors arc obliged to reflect how.thcir communities and individual believers 
or groups can be believing communities (persons) who ensure that the blessings of 
Jesus become actual realities for groups within their neighbourhood. There is also 
the obligation on the Christian community to support her "prophets" who "are 
hated, excluded, reviled ... on account of the Son of man." They attempt to be 
authentic disciples of the Jesus who spoke these beatitudes and lived them himself 
and therefore was killed. Today’s alleluia verse provides us with content for prayer 
"Blessed are you, Father, LonJ of heaven and earth, for revealing the mysteries 
of the Kingdom to ‘mere children’. "Wc ask that we n^ay be children, open to 
Jesus' teaching. It is hard indeed for us, the older we become, to listen to the 
true Gospel 


Seventh Sunday (23rd February) No Limits 

Apart from the frightening idealism of Jesus’ teaching (Lk 6:29-38) there are 
two surprises in our liturgy, David is placed before us as a model for imitation and 
an example of behaviour exemplifying Jesus leaching (1 Sam 26:2.7-9.12-13.22- 
23). However much the writers of Samuel and 1 Kings whitewash Datid, he was 
8 cross between an adventurous mercenary and audacious dacoit prior to his 
becoming king and a treacherous intriguing and wildly king who ensured that his 
son and successor, Solomon, settled outstanding scores with his enemies. The story 
of the nobility of David and his religious sensibilities which prevented him 
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murdering his enemy. King Saul, hardly justifies proposing him as one who loved 
his enemies. 

The Psalm (102[103J) provides a rich background in its depiction of God as 
"compassion and love" who "crowns our lives with love and compassion." The 
psalmist enumerates the ways God ’s mercy and compassicxi are experienced by tl^e 
sinner, the sick and the dying (102; 3-4). He indicates the exuaordinory fact that 
his loving kindness overflows and our sins and guilt do not provoke him except to 
merciful compassion. This is a deeply moving psalm. However the picture of God 
revealed by Jesus goes beyond the God of the psalmist. There is an utter stupidity 
in God’s goodness to all whatever be their attitude, and a mercy which knows no 
limits. 

The Gospel really leaves useilher speechless or searching for ways to discredit 
or dilute Jesus’ teaching. There is no room for manoeuvre and the examples he uses 
indicate that, whatever situations we bring forward, Jesus’ answer is always the 
same - let the manner in which the Father acts be the sole criterion for your altitude 
and behaviour. 

Luke begins with a pregnant phrase to describe the audience: "to you who 
listen ." This is another way to describe anyone who claims to be or is keen to be 
a disciple. The first part of the reading is constfucied around the conuasi between 
types of people and the surprising behaviour demanded of the disciple (6:27-30). 
We just give a list: encmy/love; hale/ do good; curse/ bless; abuse/pray; 
strike.. ./offer the other cheek; take your kurui/do not withhold your banian; 
beg/give; lakc/do not ask back. The first conclusion is so universal and disarming: 
"As you wish people would do to you, do to them." 

Such astounding behaviour is justified by various arguments (6:32-36). If our 
behaviour docs not go beyond normal social expectations and experiences then 
how is the disciple of Jesus a genuine disciple? Jesus uses as a term of contrast with 
disciple "sinner," a socio-religious category contrasted with the righteous, religious 
person. Mutual loving, doing good, lending ... rrihkc no demands and are part of 
normal social life. The second reason for love of the enemies ... lending and 
"expecting nothing in return" is the reward motive. A more profound motive is the 
fact that such behaviour reflects God’s own ways and so makes a person worthy 
to be, and not only be called, a son of the Most High. God is gracious (the word 
could be used to summarize Che terms used earlier ’love’, ‘do good’, ‘bless’) to the 
ungrateful (people who borrow and do not return even a ‘thank you’) and to the 
evil (enemy, those who take, hit...). The final motive is the attempt by the disciple 
in all his/her behaviour when provoked, deceived, oppressed ... to mirror the 
Father’s merciful compassion. 

The last verses (6:37-38) are explanations of the proverb, "For the measure 
you give will be the measure you get back" (from God, is here understood). 
Instances are enumerated on how lo/not to judge, condemn, forgive and give. 

The final image used by Jesus illustrates the basic attitude Jesus expects us to 
have to others. We have all seen shopkeepers measuring out flour, grain, salt when 
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amcasure and not weights is used. "Good measure" means to ‘press down’ to shake 
together’, leuing the flour/grain ‘overflow’. Not only is all cheating and meanness 
excluded but also the hands that smooth off the top. Our love, our responses to 
requests, our generosity, forgiveness, acceptance of others ... is to be limitless. We 
could use a variation of the prayer for generosity today: 

Lord, teach me/us to be generous 
To serve others as you have. 

To give and not count the cost. 

To toil and not to seek for rest. 

To labour and not to seek for reward 
To love and not to heed the wounds. 

Except that of knowing that we are merciful as the Father. 

Eighth Sunday (March 1st) "Our Words" 

I did not undcrsuind the choice of the wisdom reading from Sirach (Sir 27:4-7) 
until 1 reached the last clause of the Gospel: "... words flow out of what fills the 
heart" (6:45). The first reading is a fine example of popular instruction by the "wise 
person," The single criterion to evaluate the quality of a person is their speech. 
Using a fascinating scries of images as comparisons, popular wisdom assesses the 
character of a person. Our own experience enables us to judge the accuracy of 
popular wisdom. 

The Psalm (9 1[921) is a mixture of praise of God and praise for the just person 
in the fashion of wisdom writings. The just person is understood in our context as 
the person whose speech justifies giving him/her this honourable title. 

The teaching of Jesus in the Gospel (Lk 6:39-45) shares many of die charac- 
teristics of wisdom instructions. There are a series of proverbs distilling human 
experience and coming to conclusions. I am able to see a link between the proverb 
about the blind leading the blind and the splinter and plank. The disciple-teacher 
saying is less easily integrated into the ideas of the passage. Wisdom tells us that 
self-criticism and self-correction are much more difficult and more rare com- 
modities than the readiness to criticize and correct others. However, the plank- 
splinter saying justifies Jesus who brands us hypocrites when’we criticize others. 
Having removed the plank we would not see any need to remove other people’s 
splinters! 

The common proverbs about good/bad trees and figs/thorn bushes are used to 
illustrate the good person/bad person sayings. Again we nod in agreement for we 
know from our own and other people’s lives that a sullied, bitter and unforgiving 
heart spreads evil within families, offices, work-places, groups and communities. 
Finally, we return to our daily conversation, a mirror of our hearts, 

As we look back over these three Sundays and listen to Jesus we see, mirrored 
in his words, his own heart and we remain in silent wonder before "the good man 
who out of the treasure of his heart produces good." 
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S«<»Bd Readings (1 Cor 12:13-13:13 and ch. IS) 

Paul gives us the ultimate remedy which prevents both plurality and diversity 
and also uniformity and ccmformity from corrupting and destroying genuine unit, 
in diversity. 

In 13:8-1 1 we clearly see that the gifts of tongues, ^prophecy and knowledge 
were creating conflicts and problems. Paul afTirms their temporary and limitdd 
value and therefore devalues them also in the lace of tendencies to ab^utize them. 
The only permanent and absolute values before God are faith, hope and love of 
which the primacy belongs to love. He affums the primacy of love by cvaluatinj 
these gifts and other outstanding gifts and heroic virtues in relationship to the 
presence or absence of love (13:1-3). Without love everything, however precious 
in itself, is empty in God’s eyes. 

What is love? Many authors have remarked that the description of lov 
(13:4-8a) is also a picture of Jesus Christ Wc note that negative descriptions 
dominate in the attempted description: "love is not ...". There is a danger in the 
description because love seems to be a passive and docile way of living. I suggest 
that we also consider other aspects of love. Love demands honesty, uncovers sham 
and hypocrisy, pursues truth, confronts selfishness, suffers at injustice, resists evil, 
pursues justice, human ctjuality, dignity and freedom .... Let us pray for the Church 
today-local and universal, parishes, groups and families that "love be the aim" 
(14:1) of all, whatever be their role. 

The selections from 1 Cor 15 provide the opportunity to reflect on an aspec 
of our belief in the Risen Lord and our future resurrection. In the first text 1 Cor 
1 5: 1 - 1 1 the centrality of Jesus’ resurrection and the earliest experiences of the risen 
Christ stands out clearly. Paul gives us one of the ciuliest summaries of the core of 
our faith in a very schematic way: a. Christ died for our sins; b. according tc 
Scriptures; c. he was buried; a’, he was raised b’. according to Scriptures; c’. he 
appeared to Cephas.... (15:3-5). The event which is highlighted- is the appearance 
of Jesus culminating in Paul’s transforming experience. This creed is the core of 
our Christian life. Paul says, "So we preach and so you bclicvcd"(15: 1 1). 

However, members of the community have denied the future resurrection of 
the Christian dead (15:12). In the second text (15:12.16-21) Paul makes an 
important point. Our faith that Jesus has been raised implies that we also shall be 
raised. The denial of our resurrection implies a denial of Jesus’ resurrection. The 
consequences of such a denial are quite drastic - "your faith is futile, you are still 
in your sins,thc dead have just disappeared for ever and we who hope in Christ are 
utter fools." However Paul asserts that Christ has risen and is the source of meanin 
and hope for us. The intimate relationship between Jesus Christ and the believer is 
central to his thought. 

Paul makes various attempts to explain the "how" of the resurrection 
(15:35-54). One of these is chosen (15:45-54) where he uses the Adam (first 
human person) and Christ (last Adam) comparison which he had used earlier 
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(15:21-22; cf. Rom 5:12-20). Comparing and conlrasting Adam and Qirist he 
argues that as we have and do share in the qualities of Adam (living being, physical 
being made from dust) so we shall share the qualities of Christ (life giving spirit, 
spiritual being and man of heaven). He develops the ideas of "man of dust and 
deaih" and "man of heaven and life.” The explanation is not so convincing except 
that the basic insight that we all do and shall participate in the life of Christ and are 
gifted with the Spirit of life. 

The final text (15:54-58) is a grateful cry because death is swallowed up and 
its power destroyed by Jesus Christ There are two profound insights in Paul’s 
conclusion. He sees the ultimate enemy before whom we arc utterly powerless as 
death (total death) which is a universal power. Death exercises its power over us 
by means of sin, another universal enemy before whom every religion (in the text 
the reference is to the Law) is powerless to help us. Normally religion feeds the 
power of sin (communalism today!). In Romans he develops these ideas at length 
(7:7-8; 17). The second basic insight is the belief that God the Father through Jesus 
Christ ("who died for our sins and was raised on die third day") has freed us from 
sin and death and given us the Spirit and life (15:57). An appropriate and 
intelligible catechesis on the resurrection today docs require careful thought and 
clarity of expression. May Jesus Christ who is the life-giving Spirit be our hope 
today. 
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The Humanity of Jesus in the Fourth 
Go^L By Marianne Meye 
THOMPSON. Phikuielphia. Fortress 
Press, 1988. Pp. viii-i68. $ 11.95. 
ISBN 0-8006-2075-5. 

I read this study while teaching 
John and one issue which was con- 
tinually raised by the students was the 
apparent disregard for Jesus as an 
authentic human person and his disin- 
terest in normal material human needs 
(thirst [ch. 4], sickness [ch. 5], hunger 
[ch. 6], sight [ch. 9] and death [ch. 1 1]). 
Jesus appears as God walking on earth 
who is interested in Living Water [ch. 
4], Eternal Life- Judgement [ch. 5], 
Bread of Eternal Life [ch. 6], Believ- 
ing-sight [ch. 9] and Resurrection and 
Eternal Life [ch. 11]. 

This study investigates "the mean- 
ing of John 1:14 and the humanity of 
Jesus in the Fourth Gospel" (p.ll) in 
dialogue with studies like 
Kaesemann’sA Study of The Gospel of 
John in the Ughl of Chapter 17 (sulv 
title). For Kaesemann John’s christol- 
ogy is "naively docetic" and "we saw 
his glory" (l;14b) is of far greater im- 
portance than "he became flesh"( 1:14). 

Thompson initially critiques 
Kaesemann's almost exclusive atten- 
tion to ch. 17. his rigid description of 
the human in terms of humane and the 
lack of a holistic approach. She 
clarifies her own goal by excluding 1 
John, any study of Gnosticism, the 
problems of veracity related to the 


.question, of the histocical Jesus |um 1 
Joim and latei’ (togniaiiic fbimulatioiisi 

She investigates Jesus* homanity, 
and the problems caused by the 
vious emiriia^ on his divine origin and 
actions under four heading: 1. The 
(human) Origins of Jesus [ 
birth.parents, homeland. Galilee]: 2. 
Incarnation and Fle^ [sarx]; 3. Signs. 
Seeing and Faith; and 4. The Death of 
Jesus. The Epilogue is entitled The 
Humanity in the Per^teedve of the 
Fourth Gospel.* 

Apart Grom Kaesentann, the other 
main interlocutors are Bultmann and 
SchoitrolT (Louise). Though these are 
the thinkers with whom the author basi- 
cally dialogues and disagrees yet many 
educated Christians would have ideas 
similar to these authors about the 
neglect, if not irrelevance, of the 
humanity of Jesus in John. Therefore 
the study is relevant. 

Thompson is a good exe^te since 
she approaches John holistically, 
paying careful attention to the actual 
text and not possible pre-texts, and al- 
lows texts to clarify each other. She 
also correctly holds that the Gospel is 
written for believers and so presup- 
poses a wider Christian formation than 
is explicit in the text. 

One major aspect of her study is 
her willingness to accept and ability to 
indicate the ambiguities in John, who 
does nc4 answer all the objections to the 
scandal of the douUe realty of Jesus: 
Word and fle^; signs which reveal the 
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reality of Jesus for the believer but are 
ojpat)ue and obstacles for the un- 

bdievers; and the origin of Jesus which 
neither explains the fullreality of Jesus 
nor is ultimately an obstacle for the 
believer. The secret of Jesus’s origin 
belongs to the secret of his person 
which unbelief does not grasp.” 

The study of individual texts in 
each chapter is enlightening, based 
upon recognized authorities and per- 
sonally argued. The study of sarx is 
well done and the two descents as true 
light (1:9-13) and as flesh (1:14-18) 
and the insistence on the secondary 
character of the Eucharist in 6:51-58 
are well argued. She rightly insists on 
the importance of materiality in the 
sign pericopes, the relationship of sign 
to believing and the correct way to un- 
derstand the texts critical of signs. 

There is tension in John where the 
whole reality of Jesus is Word and 
flesh, a human person who is also the 
source of Life, the revelation of God 
and yet part of our history. John em- 
phasizes both aspects in different ways 
at different times for di fferent purposes 
and does not resolve the tension. To see 
and believe and not to see and believe 
are both pan of John. Jesus is both of 
and not of the world. 

This is a fine study which will help 
readers to appreciate this Gospel more 
deeply and see the humanity of Jesus as 
authentic and yet not the whole of the 
Jesus’ reality. 

Paddy MEAGHER. S J. 

The Epistle To The Hebrews. By F. F. 
BRUCTE. (revised edition). Grand 
R^ids, W. Eerdmans, 1990. Pp. xxii- 
426. $ 27.95. 0-8028-2316-5. 


Fr Celsus Spicq, OP., somewhoie 
in his own magisterial work on 
Hebrews remarks that it omstitulK an 
event in the history of the leligiotts 
thought of the world. Anyone who has 
read the Epistle with even just a bit 
more than a cursory attention wilL I 
think, assent to that statemoit. The 
author of Hebrews is without any doubt 
one of the greatest theologians to 
whom the Catholic Church has given 
birth. He is such because the fountain 
of his theology is the faith of the 
Church that he pondered in his pastor’s 
heart Our times tend to separate the 
pastor from the theologian - a sad lack 
of insight. It is not surprising then that 
the late Prof. Bruce should have written 
such a deep commentary, for his heart 
too was that of a pastor. 

Bruce was invited by the first 
editor of the NICNT series, which this 
volume continues, to undertake a book 
on Hebrews in 1954. He worked for ten 
years and published his commentary in 
1964. Twenty-five years later he gave 
us this revised edition. I am not going 
to compare the two editions in this 
review, but shall limit myself to the 
present volume. Bruce himself tells us: 
"In these twenty five years my general 
understanding of this epistle has not 
changed in any material respect, but I 
have profited from my further study Of 
it and still more from the publications 
of a number of colleagues which have 
appeared since the first edition was is- 
sued" (xiii). Special among the latter is 
Fr Albert Vanhoye, S J., who is one of 
the foremost Catholic students of 
Hebrews. 

Bruce’s approach follows the his- 
tcMTico-critical method counteipointed 
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by atul seasoned with a deep Christian 
devotion. He begins withastatementof 
the "Argument" of the episde. This is 
followed by an "Introduction" which 
takes up the usual questions of the 
people addressed, the destination, 
authorship, date and canonicity. In this 
section he also studies Hebrews and the 
OT and the Gospels. Then comes the 
actual exposition and finally several 
indices. The structure of the expository 
sections is as follows; he begins with a 
thematic title, then gives his own trans- 
lation , and finally a verse by verse com- 
mentary. Strictly textual questions are 
confined to the footnotes. The amount 
and quality of his scholarship is 
prodigious. If I had to choose one com- 
mentary on Hebrews in English, tliis 
would be my choice. 

For those who may be interested in 
using it for their own reading, I add here 
Bruce’s divisions of the text and the 
themes he assigns to them: 1:1-2:18: 
The Finality of Christianity; 3:1-4: 13: 
The True Home of the People of God; 
4:14-6:20: The High Priesthood of 
Christ; 7:1-28: The Order of Mel- 
chizedek; 8:1-10:18: Covenant, 
Sanctuary and Sacrifice; 10:19-12:29; 
Call to Worship, Faith and Per- 
severance; 13:1-21: Concluding Ex- 
hortation and Prayer: 13:22-25: 
Postscript. 

Those who want to refurbish a 
blurred priesthood (and those who have 
no problems of priestly identity) will 
profit much by what is here. I also think 
that the theology of religions has much 
to leam from Hebrews and its author. 
Since we all share in the priesthood of 
Christ, this is a book for all conscien- 
tious Christians. For 


. . . only attachment to the un- 
changing and onward-moving Christ 
could carry them forward luid enisle 
them to face a new order with con- 
fidence and power. So in a day when 
everything that caa be shaken is being 
shaken before our eyes and even 
beneath our feet, let us in our turn give 
thanks for the unshakable kingdom 
which we have inherited, which en- 
dures forever when everything else to 
which men and women may pin their 
hopes disappears and leaves not a 
wrack behind (392). 

Roman LEWICKI, S,J. 

Ethics and Morals 

Moral Theology Today: Trends and 
Issues. Edited by Bosco PUTHUR. Al- 
waye, Pontifical Institute Publications, 
l991.Pp.xxii-284.Rs.l50. 

This book is a welcome addition, 
as the subtitle itself indicates, to the 
trends and issues of contemporary 
moral thinking. This collection of 
eighteen essays examines certain 
trends and elaborates on main issues of 
moral theology. 

It is divided into three parts. Part 
one deals with the sources and norms 
of Christian morality. Trends and is- 
sues in Moral Theology, especially in 
the Indian context, are examined in the 
second part. In the third part two 
authors jointly review the work Love of 
Neighbour in Mahatma Gandhi of Dr 
Joseph Thekinedath to whose memory 
the present work is dedicated. 

As a commemorative volume, it 
contains a useful collection of 
academic essays in the field of moral 
theology and Christian ethics. As a col- 
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lection of various essays, this work 
gives a taste of everything moral that 
comes under the subject of "Moral 
Theology." Among the various themes 
treated the following could be iden- 
tified as having special significance: 

(1) Development of Moral Theology: 

(2) The Specific Character of New Tes- 
tament Morality: (3) The Fundamental 
Option and the Changing Horizon of 
the Moral Reflections; (4) Formation 
of Conscience as the ‘axis’ of one’s 
moral life: (5) Political Praxis and Ethi- 
cal Reflections; (6) Violence in the 
Indian Context; (7) Ecological Ethics. 

The various topics treated in these 
eighteen essays, of course, do not ex- 
haust the vast area of what we call 
moral theology. All the same, these 
reflections on the contemporary con- 
cerns of major moral issues deepen our 
knowledge and shed new insights into 
our understanding itself. Though some 
of the topics u-eaied are not so new to 
the field of moral theology and moral 
reflection, like abortion, problem of evil, 
suicide. Homosexuality, in vitro-fer- 
tilization etc., yet they are treated with 
keen perception. They do give pastoral 
and psychological insights. In con- 
clusion, 1 found this book interesting and 
informative. 

JohnCHATHANAn’,S.J. 

Justice and the Intifada. Palestinians 
and Israelis Speak Out. By Kathy 
BERGEN, David NEUHAUS, Ghas- 
san RUBEIZ. Geneva, WCC Publica- 
tions, 1991. Pp 159.$ 12.95. ISBN 
2-8254-1028-4. 

It takes a lot of courage and crea- 
tive energy, unflinching hope and op- 


timism to enter into a conflict-ridden 
situation to bring the warring parties to 
negotiate for peace and reconciliation. 
The task becomes very difficult when 
ethnic groups are fighting for 
sovereignty, territory etc., or when 
religious groups arc fighting for places 
of worship. In such situations the war- 
ring parlies would have already 
manipulated religious or regional sen- 
timents among the masses making the 
Lssue emotional and explosive, fabri- 
cated fictitious history in support of the 
one-sided claims, absolutised their 
positions, making no room for the par- 
ticular and the relative, and created 
stereotypes of their opponents, 
demonising them. Meanwhile the 
whole issue would have been totally 
clouded and confused, and both sides 
claiming for the garb of justice and 
UTJlh for all they say and demand. 

We are wimessing such happen- 
ings in India with regard to Kashmir, 
Punjab, the Mandir-Masjid claims in 
Ayodhya. There are similar cases all 
over the world. Here the power-brokers 
who spearhead the conflicts leave no 
room for an alternative. In such situa- 
tions the way for real peace based on 
justice cannot be found in the 
"earthquakes" or ihe "volcanic erup- 
tions" or the "whirlwinds" produced by 
the violent extremists, but only in the 
still soft voices of the common people 
who really face the consequences of the 
conflicts. The present day media, in its 
hunger for sensationalism, focuses 
only on the dramatic and the blood 
curling rhetoric of the fanatics, ignor- 
ing the sober, rational and practical but 
gentle voices of the masses. Therefore 
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it becomes an important task to listen 
and record these unheard voices in 
order to make any significant headway 
in the peace initiatives. 

This is what Kathy Bergen, David 
Neuhaus and Ghassan Rubciz have 
done in their bode Justice and the In- 
tifada, analyzing the present Israel- 
Palestinc conflict Their book assumes 
historic importance and relevance as it 
has come during the first Arab-Isracl 
peace talks in Madrid. 

The Zionist slogan coined in 1897 
said, "A land without people for a 
people without land" (p. 138), did not 
lake into consideration the Palestinians 
who were living there from time im- 
memorial. In 1917 the British issued 
the Balfour Declaration promising "the 
establishment in Palestine of a National 
Home for the Jews" (p. 154). Thus the 
Europeans started the process of wash- 
ing their hands of the responsibility of 
dealing with the dominant presence of 
the Jews in Europe and exporting the 
problem to West Asia. From then on- 
ward clashes between the Palestinians 
and the Israelis began to occur fre- 
quently. In 1948 the British divided 
Palestine and created the State of Israel. 
As the diaspora Jews began to pour in 
from all comers of the world the Pales- 
tinians were progressively driven from 
their homeland to make place for the 
arriving Jews and thus making the 
Palestinians a diaspora, a scattered 
people. In the 1967 war Israel occupied 
the Gaza Suip and the West Bank and 
began to put up settlements for migrat- 
ing Jews. As a result the Palestinians 
suffered great human rights’ violations. 
With enormous U.S. military aid and 
financial backing Israel continued to 
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flout the UJ4. resolution No.242 that 
called upon Israel to withdraw its 
armed forces from the occupied ter- 
ritories. Recently the USSR has al- 
lowed the Ru^ian Jews to leave for 
Israel. This accelerated the process bf , 
building settlements in the annexed 
lands, making things impossible for the 
already harrowed Palestinians. 

It is in this context that in 1987 the 
Palestinians started their liberation 
struggle, INTIFADA in Arabic. The 
present book under review is about 
how the Intifada is closely linked with 
true justice which is essential for real 
peace in West Asia. 

The authors have interviewed all 
types of people for writing this book, 
Palestinians and Israelis, young and 
old, men and women, secular activists 
and religious clergy, and liberals and 
hard-liners. The interviews are neatly 
arranged in four chapters. The first 
chapter has recorded the voices of 
those at the frontjinc, the second the 
views of the activists, the lhir3 the 
words of women, and the fourth the 
opinions of the, clergy - Islamic, Jewish 
and Christian. 

Though unexpressed, there is a 
hermeneutic principle running 
throughout the book, that those who 
suffer from injustice will long for and 
appreciate the value of justice more 
than those who are responsible for such 
sufferings (p. 120). This becomes very 
evident when we go through the inter- 
views given by the Palestinians. 
Generally they are sober, practical, 
humane and creative, wanting to reach 
a workable solution for peace based on 
justice. But it does not need much effort 
to recognize the intolerance, airogance 
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and absolutising tendencies of the Is- 
raelis. For instance. Benny, an Israeli 
soldier in the front line, casually says, 
"I Save never seen even a glimmer of 
jusu'ce in their demand for a state.... this 
is the most counterfeit claim they could 
make" (p. 45). When asked what he 
would do if an independent Palestinian 
state is established as the result of the 
Intifada, he emphatically answered, "It 

will never be established, This is 

like an egg that you have made into an 
omelette - you cannot make it into an 
egg again" (p. 40). Later on we read the 
interview of Dr Yisrael Eldad, one of 
the grand old men of Israel right wing 
(pp. 129-136). He belonged to thepre- 
1948 ulua fanatic underground militia 
who fought the British. The present 
Israeli Premier Yitshaq Shamir was his 
colleague in those days (p. 134). He 
does not recognize any right of the 
Palestinians for self determination. He 
would rather advise them to go and join 
any one of the existing 22 Arab 
countries (p. 1 33). His words are full of 
ridicule and sarcasm for the Arabs. 

But this book also brings out 
beautifully the fact that all the Israelis 
are not fanatic and heartless. Reading 
the interview of David Hammo (pp. 
75-81) we arc informed about the inter- 
nal contradictions in the Israeli society. 
The majority of the Jews (55%) are 
"Oriental Jews," Jews from Asia and 
Africa, who have lived for centuries 
with the Muslims under Islamic Rule. 
As such they have a humane and under- 
standing spirit toward the Arabs. But 
unfortunately, these Oriental Jews 
form the proletariat of Israel, being 
relegated to the periphery of the Israeli 
life. The political leadership of Israel is 
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in the hands of the European Jewis 
elite, who are called "Ashkenazi Jews. 
Their character and ideolpgy seem ti 
be strongly influenced by what is called 
the "extermination complex" (p. 80). 
Hence their approach toward the Arabs 
is brutal and full of suspicion. They seem 
to be responsible for re-creating the hor- 
rible Holocaust for the Palestinians. 

Among the peace-activists we find 
people like Rami Hasson (pp. 55-63), 
an Israeli soldier who has refused to use 
the guns against unarmed stone-pelting 
Palestinians. For this crime he has al- 
ready been punished five times with 
prison sentences and other political 
harassments. From him we learn that 
there arc similar conscientious objec- 
tors running into hundreds in the Israeli 
army, though only 1 30 have so far been 
punished (p. 55). 

Before closing, we should mention 
that most of the religious voices 
recorded in this book (pp. 120-153) are 
very sensitive to the sufferings of the 
Palestinians as well as the Israelis. In 
spite of the differences in religion and 
denominations, there seems, to be a 
healthy atmosphere for ecumenism and 
dialogue. These clergy have a good 
deal to tell us about thcologisingin the 
midst of unjust suffering. For instance, 
Fr George Makhlouf, a Greek Or- 
thodox priest, has made this theological 
reflection on the rocks whicluhe Pales- 
tinians throw. "When I see these 
children throwing rocks, I remember 
David and Goliath; 1 remember that 
Jesus himself was the corner stone that 
was rejected by the builders: I remem- 
ber that he told the disciples, ‘If ihdse 
children fall silent, then the stones 
themselves will cry out’. Now We see 
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tlukit the dine has come when God has 
indeed made the ^es qmak." (p. 
127). 

The book is veiy useful to infonn 
leaders as well as to suengthen the 
peace iHX>cess in West Asia. It also can 
inspire similar attempts in other war- 
tom, violence-filled places. 

P.AROCKIADOSS.SJ. 

Art 

Doors of Perception. Icons and Their 
Spiritual Significance. By John BAG- 
GLEY with an Appendix by Richard 
TEMPLE, New York, St Vladimir’s 
Seminary Press, -1988. Pp xii-160. 
$12.95. ISBN 0-88141-071-3. 

A book written from a realization 
is sure to have an impact on the one 
who reads it This is such a book. Fr 
Baggley, the author, is an Anglican 
parish priest, who obviously has a deep 
life in the Spirit In English and in one 
volume I would vote this book as 
probably the best introduction to icons 
that we have at present It covers the 
whole reality of the icon. After some 
historical background and biblical 
foundalions,the author exposes the 
spirituality of icon painters and goes on 
to elucidate the "language" that they 
use in their art and the whole "environ- 
ment” of the icon. Almost half the 
book consists of il lustrations in color of 
icons and commentaries upon each 
icon. 

As one reads and looks, one sees 
that what icons are about is what is at 
the heart of the message of Christ. Mr 
Temple in his Appendix on "The Paint- 
ing of Icons" says well: "Tenth century 
theologians stated that icon painting 


wasm actual jpirkuaUseuiont^mcater, 
a re-enactment of the Incarnation, 
leflecdng actually and not only sym- 
bolically the appearance of God at die 
human and ea^y tevel .... The great 
ictxi painteos were spiritual masters 
who achieved a psychical state of inn^ 
unity, combining in themselves both 
divine and earthly energies whose ac- 
tions gave access to comprehensive 
and whole truth. Any gesture, any 
physical undertaking, when carried out 
in the light of this special state, would 
be bound to communicate itself to 
vegetable and mineral material sub- 
sumces whose qualities and vibrations 
would inevitably be harmonized by the 
influence of a man imbued with divine 
energies. To paint an icon is to bring 
about a uimsformation of matter that is 
only real as a result of a transformation 
in the inner being of the painter" (99- 
100). Mothers, fathers, teachers, pas- 
tors, spiritual directors, social workers- 
everyone! - are they not painters of 
icons? 

I think this book is for anyone who 
wants to make the incarnation real in 
his or her life. 

Roman LEWICKI S.J. 

Biography 

Nicholas Point S. J. His Life and 
Northwest Indian Chronicles. By Cor- 
nelius M. BUCKLEY, S.J. Chicago, 
Loyola University Press. 1989. Pp. xii- 
520. Np. IS BN 0-8249-0598-4 

The story that this book tells car- 
ries a true word of encouragement for 
gifted and sincere people who may find 
themselves often misunderstood. 
Nicholas Point was a Frenchman who 
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grew up in Napoleonic times, joined 
the Jesuits at the age of 27 and went to 
the USA as a missionary in 183S. He 
served as Rector and Mncipal of a 
college (St Charles in Grand Coteau, 
Louisiana) and as a pasior of more than 
one flock. He was also a pipneer in the 
mission to the Blackfeet Indians, one of 
the most fierce tribes that lived in the 
northwestern plains of North America. 

The book falls into five parts; a 
biographical introduction (1-243), thir- 
teen letters of Point (245-342), and 
roughly six excursions that he made 
(343-392), some assorted anecdotes 
(393-404) and a conclusion (405-439). 

The deepest desire of Nicholas 
Point's heart was to work among the 
Indians of North America. His happiest 
moments and days were spent among 
them. This very sensitive, artistic man 
(he painted and sketched much of the 
Indian life), felt most at home when he 
was by himself roaming the plains with 
the Indians on their sprint and winter 
hunts. From them he received a love 
and an understanding that was not al- 
ways shown by his brethren. He had as 
his superiors the great Blackrobe, Dc 
Smet and De Vos - men quite different 
from him in temperament. He did not 
find it easy to get cn with them - and 
Ihey did not find him easy to fathom. 
I^e was a very obedient Jesuit, but 
scruples added to'his sufferings. He had 
the good fortune of having his brother 
Pierre as l^uperior of the Jesuit mission 
in Canada. Fr General Roothaan was 
good enough to let him finish his last 
years under his brother. 

What struck me most about him 
was that he loved the Indians, including 
the Blackfeet, with the depths of his 


being. His mind became Indian. He 
thought in their categOTies and diis 
enabled him to effect some seemingly 
miraculous reconciliations between 
tribes that used only to war against one 
another. He bad some elementary 
medical knowledge and the Indians 
consideredhimagreathealcr - equality 
that enhanced his influence widi theip. 
It is rather obvious from what he witne 
and the way he wrote, that Point felt a 
very personal affection for the Indians 
(that remains today as well the only 
effective mediation of God’s love). 

Fr Buckley is a rather formidable 
historian! His biographical inuoduc- 
tion and conclusion include, it seemed 
to me, almost every person and event 
that had any connection with Nicholas 
Point. Perhaps there is too much detail 
here to keep the main character in clear 
focus. But 1 hasten to add that all those 
dctmlsare interesting and fascinating - 
even the Madura Mission and Mother 
Philippine Duchesne, RSCJ appear. 
One gels more than Point, one gets 
quite a lot of 19th Century Jesuit mis- 
sion history. Workers in the tribal sec- 
tions of our own land will find much of 
interest in this book. For the 
misunderstood missionary here is con- 
solation and inspiration. 

Loyola Press deserves our thanks 
for publishing ihe.book. Yhe index is 
excellent and facilitates in case one 
docs not want to read the whole history. 

Roman LEWICKI, S J. 
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Christian Priesthood in India Today; 

A Biblical Reflection 


George M. SOARES-PRABHU, S. J. 

Professor of Scripture «nd Theology at the Jnaiu Deepa Vidyapeeth (Pune 41 1014), the author 
studies first the OT priesthood in its two trends, "sacral" (cult-centred) and "historical" 
(mission-oriented), and its evolution from a "natural" to a specialisiul organisation, from 
concern with oracle, instruction and cult to cult alone. Then he describes the rather rare NT 
category as applied a non-cultic Jesus, whose only altar is the cross and to the Christian 
community that makes Christ present. The various forms of specialised ministries found in 
the NT are not described in priestly terms, but stress the ideas of overseeing and service. 
Against this background, the sacralising and ctericalising development of the Catholic priest- 
hood needs reinterpretation in the line of the Vatican n stresses on ministerial service, not only 
to the Christian but to the whole human community, after the pattern of Jesus who was at the 
service of God's Kingdom. 

T he word ‘pnest’ comes from the secular Greek word presbyteros 
(‘elder’, ‘city father’) which describes a person of some age, ex- 
perience or importance in a social group. But it has everywhere come to stand 
for the special kind of religious intermediary, more correctly designated by the 
Latin sacerdos or the Greek hiereus both of which signify a person who is 
"sacred" (sacer in Latin, hieros in Greek), that is, who has been "filled with 
divine power" and/or "consecrated to the deity" and so "belongs to the divine 
sphere."^ As such the ‘priest’ (at least in the Near Eastern and Hellenistic 
cultures in which the biblical tradition is rooted) performs a specific religious 
role. He or she" is an official mediator, exercising a stable mediation between 
the divine and the human worlds. This mediation is boUi ascending 
(humankind to God) and descending (God to humankind): for the priest both 
(1) communicates God’s wiU to humankind through oracle and instruction 


1 . Gottlob SCHRENK, art. "hiertw" in TDNT vol. UI, 222. Though "priett” ii etymologically 
related to presbyteros or elder, iu semantic coniem is determined by the gteek hiereus or “sacred 
minister.” 

2. Since the bulk of this paper discuss an all male priesthood (Jewish or Christian), I have 
evaded the troublesome task of using inclusive language, except for this one archetypal instance 
which will make clear, I hope, that I do not regard priesthood as a male monopoly. 
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way, OJW 

religious intermediaries, like the prophet or the shaman, actas m^mtom 
only when "possessed" by sudden, arbitrary and transtent irrupUons of the 
power of God (the ‘spirit’). But the priest exercises his or her mediation 
in a conunuous way as the function of a stable office. As Max Weber puts 


...the penonal c»ll is ihc decisive element dislinguishinj the prophet from the ptiest. The 
iaiter leys cUim lo authority by virtue of hit lervice in a secretl tradition , while the prophet' i 
claim ii based on personal revelation and diarisma. It is no accident that almost no prophets 
have emerged from the priestly class .... ITk priest, in clear contrast, dispenses salvarion 
in virtue of his office. Even in cases in which personal charisma may be involved, it is the 
hierarchical office that confers legitimate authority upon the priest as a member of a 
oorpome enterprise of saJvation. 

As an official mediator, the priest maintains a continuous and regular 
communion with the deity. He is able lo do this in virtue of some innate 
quality or power (mana) which he possesses which makes him a sacral 
person. The priest possesses this either as a natural endowment or as an 
acquired gift; either because he is the leader of a human group (the father 
of a family, the chief of a tribe, the king of a people); or because he is the 
member of a priestly class into which he has been inducted by one of several 
possible ways: election by the community, appointment by legitimate 
authority, or birth into a hereditary priestly clan. ‘Natural priests’, whose 
sacred character derives from the leadership they exercise in human groups 
(father, chief, king), predominate in early, less smiciured societies. In 
more developed societies where social differentiation and stratificalion are 
more pronounced, these are increasingly replaced by ‘professional priests’. 


3, WiUiam OXTOBEY, «rt. "Prieslhood: An Overview", in Mirvea EUADE (ed.), T\t 
Encyctopatdia of Rtligions, vol, 11 (Macmillan: 1987) 528-34, locales ihe "cote” meaning of ihe 
priest, in the Western use of the term, in two faaois: the priest pcifomts a sacrificial ritual at a 
fixed location and does so on behalf ol a community (528). The role of Ihe priest's thuxseen as 
exclusively cultic. As oursurvey of the Old Tcslameiil prieslhood will show this exclusively cullic 
understanding of the prieslhood is the result of a growmg speciahzalion in the practice of the 
priestly function, not unlike the spedalizaljon that we see in the medical profession today I It would 
seem to be arbitrary to identify the “core" of the priesthood with the end point of this process. 
Rather it is stable mediation as such, both cullic and revelatoiy, which, it seems to me, constitutes 
the core of priesthood. 

4. Max WE3ER, The Sociology of Religion (London: Methuen, 1966) 46-7, So also Joachim 
WACH, Sociology of Religion (Chicago: University Of Chicago Press, 1 9Q), 360; “The authomy 
of the priest depends upon the charisma of his office. The calling, not the call, characterizes the 
priest, though of course such call may be, supposedly or actually, the beginning of the priestly 
life in individual cases." 
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tbat is, religious q)ecialuts who belong to q>ecialized priestly castes or guilds, 
hereditary ar otherwise. 

Although the concrete expressions ofpricstly existence differ very greatly, 
from religion to religion, from place to place, and from age to age, this basic 
understanding of the priest as an officii mediate (natural or professional} 
between the human and the divine worlds is found ^ most if not all the 
religious traditions of humankind, certainly in the world from which the 
Hebrew Bible emerged. It underlies (as we shall see) the understanding of 
priesthood in the Hebrew Bible. But it is strikingly absent iii the early Christian 
community, which, in its New Testament, presents us with a radically new 
understanding of ‘priesthood’. It is this new understanding, obviously, which 
must determine the shape of the Christian jxiesthood in India today. But the 
priesthood of the New Testament is best understood when seen against the 
background of the Old Testament which serves both as an illuminating context 
for and a foil to the New. This paper, then, will (I) survey briefly the history 
of the priesthood in Israel, (II) attempt to spell out the New Testament 
understanding of priesthood, and tlien (HI) reflect on the significance of this 
for our understanding of the role of the priest in India today. 


I. Priesthood in Israel 

Unlike Hebrew prophecy which is distinctive to Israel and has no really 
close equivalents in neighbouring cultures, Israelite priesthood has been 
largely borrowed from the priestly institutions of neighbouring people in the 
ancient Near East.^ The origins of this priesthood are lost in obscurity. Ex 
32:25-29, with its concluding declaration by Moses ("Today you have or- 
dained yourselves for the service of the Yhwh, each one at the cost of a son or 
a brother, and so have brought a blessing on yourselves this day"), might 


5. Cf. Alfred BERTHOLET, eil. "Priesthood", in Thi Encycloplatdia of the Social Sciences 
Vol XI (NY: Macmillan, 1948) 388-93; Piene GRELOT, Le minisiirt de la nouvelle alliance 
(Paris: Cerf, 1967) 21-25, 

6. Walther EICHRODT, Theology of the Old Testament, Volume 1 (London: SCM, 1961) 
392. The distinction which Eichrodt makes between the charismatic and institutional leaders of 
Israel (between the prophecy on the one hand and piiesUiood and kingship on the other), taking 
one to be specific to the Israelites and the other borrowed ftom neighbouring peoples, is not, of 
course, to be pressed too hard. There are antecedents of and parallels to Hebrew prophecy in the 
ancient Near East - cf . the excellent survey of relevant material in H. B. HUFFMON, art. "Prophecy 
in the ancient Near East, in IDB Si^. (Nashville: Abingdon, 1976) 697-700 and the apposition of 
prophecy to law and cult is much less clear-cut than was foimerly supposed - cf. Gene M. TUCKER. 
"Prophecy and the Pro[f>etic Literature” in Douglas A. KNIGHT and Gene M. TUCKER (eds.). The 
Hebren/Bilde and its modem Interpreters <ytat3,i<d^t\ii:Vo(tiess, 1989)323-68. But it is difficult to 
find in the literature that has come down to us anything outside Israel which is tnily equivalent either 
to the dominant role that prophecy played in braelite religion or to the sharp eschatological and ethical 
pointedness of their message. Prophecy in IsraeL while not wholly isefated and unique, is certainly 
special and more specific to its particular religiosity than priesthood or kingship. 
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that ihe Jevitcal priesthood originated with Moses. But the text in its 
present form is certainly a later addition, made at a time when the right of the 
levites to the priestly office was in dispute and a bistcwical justification Was 
deemed necessary.'' Instead of a static, fully formed priestly organization, 
going back to the time of Moses, the biblical evidence suggests, rather, a 
confused evolution, in which a plumlity of originally independent, and some- 
times even non-Israelite, priesdy clans gradually merged into a single 
monolithic ‘levitical’ priesthood.® This long and complex process of evolu- 
tion can be conveniently divided into three periods which correspond to the 
three great divisions of Israel’s history. We shall survey the development of 
the priesthood in Israel in (1) the Pre-Monarchical Period (from the Conquest 
to David), in (2) the Monarchical Period (from David to the Exile); and in (3) 
the Post-Exilic Period (from the Exile to Jesus). The survey avoids any 
reference to the Pre-Conquest pk^se of Israel’s history, because the tenuous 
biblical traditions about the Patriarchal and Mosaic periods when critically 
analysed tell us almost nothing about the kind of priesthood then existing. 

7 . The Pre-Monarchical Period (the Conquest to David) 

During the period of the Judges, cuUic functions were not restricted to the 
members of any particular class, but were freely performed by natural priests. 
Samson’s father, Manoah (Judg 13:19), and Samuel’s father, Elkanah (1 Sam 
1:3-4), offer animal sacrifices; Gideon, a tribal chieftain, initiates a cult at 
Ophrah (Judg 8:27); the people of Kircalh Jearim "consecrate” {gidifsu) 
Eleazar and his sons to look after the ark (1 Sam 7:1).^ 

At the same time, groups of professional priests belonging to hereditary 
priestly families, ministered at the various sanctuaries (often of pre-Israelite 
origin) situated in territories belonging to the confederated tribes - at Shiloh 
(1 Sam 1:3); at Gilgal (Josh 4:20); at Dan (Judg 18:29-30; at Beersheba (1 
Sam 8:1-2) and at Bethel (Judg 20:26; 1 Sam 10:3).* Originally these 
sanctuary priests would have belonged to different priestly clans, some of them 
possibly pre-dating the arrival of the Israelites,’* but the intriguing story of 


7. Martin NOTH. Sxodw (London: SCM Pres», 1962) 250; Brevaid CHILDS. Exodus: A 
Comwan/ary (London; SCM, 1974) 561 ; 570-71. 

8. Sec XelndCODYf Attislory of thsOldTestamensPriesthood (Rome: Pontifical Biblictl 
Institute, 1%9), and mote briefly Gottlob SCHRENK, an. “hiereui", in TDNTUl (GrandRapids: 
Eerdmans, 1965) 260-63, for a survey of the hialory of the Israelite priesthood. 

9. Cf. CODY (see n. above), 8 1 : ‘^Hleazar is not called a priest in this passage, but there is 
no piistaking the fact that he is a priest. His priesthood is implied in the use of the verb gidesh for 
the act of estaUishing him in his function (cf. Ex 28:3, 41; 29: 1.33, 44; 30:30; 40:13; and Lev 
8:12,30), and we catch one of the last clear glimpses in the Old Testament of the primitive rural 
priest, the soEtary auendant of a local sanctuary.'' 

10. a. Georg FOHRER, History ofIsraelUe Religion G-ondon; SPCK, 1973) 111-13. 

11. Ibid., 114-15. 
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Judg 17, in which a certain Micah, an Ephraimite, employs a wandering 
levite to be the priest of his house-shrine in place of his son who has served 
the shrine till then, shows us how the gradual ‘levitization’ of the priest- 
hood hnust have taken place. 'Levites' (whatever their origin*^) came to' 
be acknowledged as the preferred and eventually the sole practitioners of 
the priestly craft; and non-levitical priestly personnel, were, no doubt, 
assimilated into the new priestly class - much as pre-Aryan cult personnel 
were absorbed into brahmanism during the Sanskritization of southern 
India.*^ 

The professional priesthood of the sanctuaries was occupied primarily 
with the giving of oracles (soon to develop into full-fledged religious instruc- 
tion). and with the custody of the sacred objects of the people (1 Sam 3:3; 3: 
19-21). Sacrifices were offered at the sanctuaries (1 Sam 2:13), but not 
necessarily by the priests. As a rule it was the father of the family or the head 
of a clan (a ‘natural priest’) who offered sacrifices at this time (Judg 6:25-27; 
13:19; 1 Sam 1:3-4), while the professional priests of the sanctuary where the 
sacrifice was made would claim a portion of the sacrifice for themselves (1 
Sam 2: 12-14). What Cody says of the priesthood of Shiloh summarizes well 
the function of the professional priests all over premonarchical Israel: "The 
priesthood . . . was a priesthood of sanctuary attendants, whose oracular consult- 
ation was po-haps developed into judicial tora or beginning to develop into that 
kind of tora. ’Ibey had no monopoly on sacrifice . . . ." *^e jmsfessional 
priesthood of the premonarchical period was primarily a priesthood of the word. 

2. The Monarchical Period (David to the Exik) 

Natural priesthood is now invested in the king. As Yhwh’s representative 
before Israel (Ps 2:7) and of Israel’s before Yhwh (1 Kings 8:14), the king 
exercises a sacral kingship and performs priestly functions, though these are 


12. The origin of (he Levite* i* ■ much disputed question. The biblical identification of the 
levites with the secular tribe of Levi, which, as a blessing (Ex 32:25-29; 33:8-11) or as a 
punishment (Gen 49:5-7), got no share of the land at the Conquest, but were assigned priestly 
service among the people, has been widely questioned: cf. EICHRODT (n.6 above) 392-95; 
CODY (seen.8above)55-6&,RolandDE VA\JX,Anei»nllsrael:llsL^tandlnstilutions(Loniiaii: 
Darton Longman & Todd, 1961) 358-71; A.H. GUNNEWEG, Levitai imd Pritster (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1965). They have been identified with priestly clans at Kadesh who 
joined Moses during his stay there after the Exodus and supported him in his conflict against 
ancient Hebrew priesthoods (Eichrodt); with members of the tribe cf Levi who failing to take 
possession ol the land at the Conquest lived as gtrim among the settled oibe* and speculized in 
cult (Cody, de Vaux); or as cult specialists from various tribes, other than the tribe of Levi (which 
never existed) who for some reason had lost their tribal membership and become gtrim, and now 
took to religion to eke out a Eving (Gunneweg). 

1 3. CLD:D. KOSAMBI, The Cuilwe and Civiiiialian of Ancient India in Historical Outline 
(Delhi: Vikas. 1970) 168. 

14. (X)DY(u.8 above) 72. 
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not identical with those of the professional priests.* So David, vieaied si 
priesUy vestments (a linen ‘q)hod*). dances a sacred dance before tlw Aik as 
it is solemnly carried into Jerusalem (2 Sam 6:14-15); Jeroboam installs a 
prkisthood, institutes a feast, and offers sacrifices at the royal sanctuary he has 
constructed at Bethel to counter the influence of the rival royal sanctua^ at 
Jerusalem (1 Kings 12:28-30); Solomon offers a sacrifice at Gibeon (1 Kings 
3:4), and at Jerusalem for the dedication of the Temple (1 Kings 8: 1 -5), at the 
three great feasts of the year (1 Kings 9:25); Ahaz offers the first sacrifices on 
the altar he has had constructed on the model of the one he had seen in 
Damascus (2 Kings 16:10-13). As deVaux remarks, while some of these texts 
could mean that the king ‘had sacrifice offered’, not all are to be taken in this 
way, and some like 2 Kings 16; 12 positively exclude such a meaning. " Even 
if not a priest "in the strict sense" (that is a professional priest), the king in 
Israel was "a sacred person with a special relationship to Yh wh " md "in solemn 
circumstances he could actas the religious head of the people."*' He was, that 
is, a. indeed the, natural priest of his people. The biblical description of this 
royal priesthood reaches its peak in the enthronement psalm, Ps 1 10, in which 
Israel's victorious king (later identified as the eschatological Messiah) is 
proclaimed "a priest for ever in the order of Melchizedek" (Ps 1 10:4). 

The professional priesthood too now attains a greater measure of unity 
and uniformity. In Jerusalem, a mysterious Zadok, who may have been the 
Jebusite priest of pre-Davidic Jerusalem retained by David as his oficial priest 
along with the old Israelite priest Abiathar in order to conciliate the conquered 
people (2 Sam 15:24-29; 20:25), takes charge of the temple cult after the 
expulsion of Abiathar by. Solomon (1 Kings 2:26-27), and is later provided 
with legitimating genealogies which link him up with Aaron (6:50-53) and 
Uvi(l Chron 6:1-8).'® 

The rural sanctuaries, with their now fully levitical priests, continue to 
flourish. But with the unification of the cult under Josiah (622 BCE), when 
the sanctuaries are suppressed and the Temple in Jerusalem becomes the sole 
legitimate place of worship, the Zadokite priests of Jerusalem become a 
superior clergy (priests proper, claiming descent from Aaron), while the priests 
of the rural shrines are reduced to the status of "assistant priests" or levites (1 
Chron 6:;48-49). 


15. CODY (n.S above), tOO-102, diatingui^es between the Assyrian san^u chatted with the 
administration cS a tenqsle, and the Israelite hohen who was essentially the attendant of a sanctuaiy. 
The Jong in Isnel was never idoiti/ied with a kohtn. Hit priestly function was that of the sangu. I do 
itot find this a completely latisfacton' distinction. The king in hrael is mote than an administrator of 
the cuIl He plays an active role in exerusing it on behalf of his people. The distinction between priest 
and king is that the priest embodies the 'profestianal priesthood' (still largely a priesthood of the 
word), the later the 'natural priesthood' (which is exclusively a priesthood of worship). 

16. DE VAUX (see n. 12 above), 113-14. 

17. /hid., 114. 

1 8. CODY (n.8 above), 88-93; DE VAUX (n.l2 above) 372-74. 
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Hie chief jviest of the Jerusalem Temple now becomes increasingly 
important. He is JcMwn as fhe priest (hakkohen) in 1 Kings 4:2; 2 Kings 12:7; 
Jff 29:25); the ’chief priest’ {hakkohen harosh) in 2 Kings 25:28; the ‘high 
jgicst' (hakkohen haggadol) in 2 Kings 12:10; 22:4, With the dis^eatance 
of the monarchy after the Exile he becomes the supreme religious repre- 
sentative of the people. He alone has the right to enter the Holy of Holies 
(access to which is forbiden under pain of death to any other man) once a year, 
on the day of atonement. 

The functions of the priesthood during the monarchy are indicated in Deut 
33:8-10, which is part of the blessing supposedly given to the twelve tribes of 
Israel by Moses just before his death. Although the text probably originated 
as a legitimizing text, to defend the claim to full priestly status that the rural 
levitical clergy were making against the exclusive pretensions of the Zadokites 
after the centralization of the cult at Jerusalem, it does give us an accurate 
picture about what the priests of the time were supposed to do. 

And of Levi he said: 

Give to Levi your 'niummim, 
and your Urim to your Ic^al one 
whom you tested at Massah, 
with whom you contended at the waters of Meribah; 

They teach Jacob your ordinances, 
and Israel your law; 
they place incense before you, 

and whcde burnt offerings on your altar. 

We find here three functions entrusted to tlie priest The priest of the 
monarchical period would (1) give oracles using the urim and thummim, two 
unidentified objects, possibly marked stones, which served as lots through 
which an answer (God’s answer) could be given to specific questions, carefully 
formulated so as to allow only a yes/no reply (Num 27:21; 1 Sam 14:41-45); 
(2) impart religious insuuction (Jer 18:18; 26); and (3) offer sacrifice. 

Of these, the giving of oracles (that is the proclamation of God’s will on 
specific issues) was taken over by the prophets, and ceased altogether after the 
Exile. The offering of sacrifice was a privilege which the priests shared with 
the king. But the study and the importing of the tora remained a specifically 
priestly task all through the monarchy. Israelite priesthood under the monar- 
chy was thus a priesthood of both ascending and descending mediation. The 
priest exercised the ministry of worship and of word. 

3. The Post-Exilic Period (the Exile to Jesus) 

The Exile to Babylon in 587 BC spelled the end of the monarchy and So 
of the natural priesthood of which it had become the sole expression. Ihe 
sacrifice which had been shared by priest and king became the prerogative of 


19. Joachim JEREMI AS, A«r«Ko/y«iir (London: SCM, 1969) 149. 
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the priest alone. At the same lime religious instniction which during the 
monarchy had been the principal futKtion of priests was taken over by a cto 
of lay theologians, the scribes. By the New Testament times the Jewish 
priesthod had become a cubic priesthood concerned only with the offering of 
sacrifice. 

At the time of Jesus the Jewish priesthood was a large, rigidly stratified 
priestly class claiming descent from Aaron,^® and engaged in an immensely 
elaborate sacrificial liturgy. At its head stood the High Priest, now no longer 
a Zadokite (for the Zadokite succession had been broken in the Hellenistic 
period when the Seleucids, the Hasmoneans and then the Romans began to 
appoint as High Priests politically suitable candidates of their choice), but still 
"the supreme leader in a now primarily religious community." * Under him 
were ranged a few hundred chief priests (the members of the aristocratic high 
priestly families), about eight thousand priests, and some ten thousand levites 
(roughly twenty thousand cubic people in all),^^ a vast, highly organized 
contingent of hereditary cult personnel, rigidly stratified (like the vartja in 
ancient India) according to purity lines based on a ‘holiness’ defined by their 
proximity to the Temple and their participation in its cult.^^ 

4. The Priesthood of the People 

This sacralization of the priesthood led, Cody suggests, to "a theological 
development in which the holiness of priests (sacral, ritual holiness rather than 
ethical or moral holiness) is accentuated in conuast to the relatively reduced 
holiness of the rest of the community."^ Because such holiness was deter- 
mined by proximity to the Temple and the part played in the cult, it was possessed 
supremely by the High Priest (who alone could enter the Holy of Holies), and in 
descending degrees by the priests, levites and the people. But there is in the 
Hebrew Bible a parallel tradition of a non-cultic holiness, communicated in virtue 
of the covenant to the whole people of Israel, through which 'Israel becomes "a 


20. DE VAUX (n. 12 above) 394 nocei; "From Solomon lo ihe Exile ihe deicendanti of 
Stdoq provided the piiesihood of the fint Temple, and in Ezechiei, Ihe priesu are alwaya called 
‘ions of Sadoq’ (40:46; 43:17; 44: 15; 48: 1 1). Ycl in the priestly documents of the Pentateuch (Lev 
3:13; 6:14; 7: 10), in Chronicles (1 Chron 6:3; 24:1), and in some post -exile Psalms (Ps 1 1S:10 t 12; 
118:3; 1 35: 1 9), they are called ‘sons of Aaron’." There are innumerable explanations offered for 
this change on which see CODY (n.8 above) 156-74. The simjdesl explanation would seem to be 
that the post-exilic priestly class is a result of what CODY calls the Zodokite-Levite compromise, 
and consisted of Zadokite returned from Exile, whoadmined into their ranks the Levites left behind 
in Judea who had made it as priests, and formed a priesthood claiming origin from Aaron and 
Levi. 

21. CODY (n.8 above), 1T7. 

22. JEREMIAS(n.l9 above), 198-207. 

23. Brace J. MAHNA, The Sew Testament World: Insights from Cultural Anthropology 
(London: SCM. 1981), 131-34. 

24. CODY (n.8 above), 191. 
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Jui^doin of priests," invited with a priesthood which is not cultic, buDso to 
say salvation-hi^orical. that is, tied up not with wcKship but with missicm. 

Significantly, the earliest reference to this priesthood of the peq^le (Ex 
19:5-6) appears at the beginning the biblical narrative of the sealing of the 
covenant at Sinai (Ex 19:1-24:18). The Sinai theqrhany is pre&sed by a 
solemn message given by Yhwh to Moses for the ];k»ple of Israel, in which 
Yhwh spells out the special relationship he has to his people (their "election"), 
and the mission that this implies: 

Now therefore, if you obey my voice and keep my covenant, 

You shall be my treasured possession out of all the peoples. 

Indeed, the whole earth is mine, 

but you shall be for me a priestly kingdom and a holy nation. 

These are the words that you shall speak to the Israelites (Ex -19:5-6). 

I 

Yhwh spells out his relationship to his covenant people in three expres- 
sions. They are to be his "prized possession from among all the nations" 
{sequlla mikkol ha’ammim), a "kingdom of priests" (mamleket kohanim)', 
and a "holy nation" (goy gadosh). Israel is to be, therefore, a nation specially 
prized by God, because it is a kingdom of priests and so a holy people. The 
central affirmation (not just in position but in meaning) in this trilogy of 
expresions is that Israel is "a kingdom of priests." This has been understood 
(as in 2 Macc 2:17) to mean that Israel is both a kingship and a priesthod; that 
is, that it has, as a people, both royal and priestly attributes. But this is probably 
not what the expression really means. "Kindgom" here (as in Is 61:6) has no 
royal connotation, but stands for a socio-political unit, a commonwealth, a 
state. What is being affirmed is that Israel as a people has a priestly function. 
It is to be the priestly member of the family of nations. It is dedicat^ to God’s 
service among the nations as priests function in a society, and so its life is to 
be "commensurate with the holiness of the covenant of God."^ What this 
means is that Israel is to live according to the patterns sketched out in the 
covenant code (Ex 20: 1-23:33) as a "conuast community," that is, "as a free, 
just, non-exploitative society that will provide an alternative societal model to 
the violent and oppressive city states and empires of the ancient Near East, 
among whom Israel is to live."^^ This is how Israel is to be Yhwh’s people 
(Ex 6:7). This is to be its priestly service. 

5. Conclusion 

The Hebrew Bible thus offers an abundance of rich and complex material 
in which two understandings of the priesthood can be detected. There is what 


25. See the discussion on the meaning of segulta in Frank MICHAELI, Le Livre dt I'Exode 
(Neuchatel: Delachaux et Niestle, 1974) 164-6S. 

26. CHILDS. £xosluj(n.7 above) 367. 

27. George SOARES-PRABHU, “Jesus and the Poor." in J. MURICKEN (ed.) Poverty in 
India: Challenges and Responsts (Bangalore: Xavier Botrd, 1988) 280. 
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one might call the sacral understanding which Israel shares with its neigh- 
bours, in which priests are understood to be individuals who mediate 
between God and humankind; and there is a ‘historical’ understanding, 
possibly unique to Israel, in which the people as a whole is identiried as a 
priestly people because it is charged with a prophetic and historical mis- 
sion. 

The bulk of the material on priesthood in the Hebrew Bible is concerned 
with the first of these understandings, what we have called sacral priesthood. 
It gives us glimpes of a long and complex history extending over a thousand 
years, horn tribal Israel through the monarchy and the Exile to the colonized 
Israel of the time of Jesus. Three trends can be detected in the evolution of the 
priesthood during this long period: 

(1) The first is the gradual subordination of the natural to the professional 
priesthood. While natural priests (the fathers of families and the heads of 
clans) were conspicuous in premonarchical Israel, natural priesthood during 
the monarchy was invested in the king alone, and with the end of the monarchy 
at the Exile it disappeared from Israel completely . The only priests recognized 
as such at the time of 1 esus were professional priests belonging to well-defined 
priestly families. 

(2) Meanwhile the professional priesthood evolved from a profusion of 
priestly families looking after the various sanctuaries of tribal Israel, into the 
solidly integrated, stratified priestly class, made up of chief priests, priests and 
levites, all claiming descent from Aaron and Levi, that we find at the time of 
Jesus. 

(3) The function of this priesthood too evolved. The professional 
priests of tribal Israel were primarily guardians of shrines and dis- 
pensers of oracles; the monarchical priesthood was concerned with 
oracle, instruction and sacrifice; the post-exilic priesthood occupied 
itself with sacrifice alone. A priesthood concerned primarily with the 
downward mediation of the word evolved into a priesthood concerned 
with cult alone. 

Meanwhile an alternative non-sacral understanding of priesthood had 
begun to appear, arising out of Israel’s reflection on the ‘covenant’ (the 
primary category through which it expresed its relationship with God) and 
on its own role in saving history. Here the priesthood is not seen in terms 
of individual mediation but as the service rendered by a people to 
humankind for the realization of God’s historical plan of salvation. 
Though it is not well developed in biblical thinking and found in only a 
few biblical texts, it is a significant understanding of the priesthod, specific 
to Israel and to its salvation historical religiosity. New Testament’ihinking 
will latch on to this historical priesthood rather than to the sacral priesthood 
of the Jews. 
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n. Priesthood in the New Testament 

Against the rich priestly background of the Hebrew Bible, the New 
Testament teaching on priesthood appears meagre indeed.^^ Jesus appears in 
the gospels as non-clerical, even as a somewhat anti-cler^ figure. He is not i 
a priest, for he does not belong to a priestly family; and he is shown in 
continuing ctxiflict with the priestly establishment which ultimately arranges 
for his death. Against them Jesus takes up the prophetic critique of a cult that 
has taken the place of compassion (Mt 9:13); protests violently against their 
misuse of the temple premises for financial gain (Mk 1 1:15-19); rejects the 
laws of ritual purity on which the priestly caste system was built (Mk 7 : 1 -23);^* 
and freely associates with the ritually impure (Mk 2:13-15; Lk 15:1-2). His 
teaching borrows its imagery not from the cultic world of the priests, but from 
the secular world of everyday life, so that the only priestly figures that appear 
in his parables are the priest and the levite who are put to shame by the 
compassionate (and outcast!) Samaritan (Lk 10:29-37). Jesus does not call 
himself nor his disciples priests. His horizons are prophetic not jiriestly. 

The followers of Jesus loo arc never called priests in the New Testament. 
Early Christianity does not know of a Christiaii priesthood in the traditional sacral 
sense of the word. What we do find in the New Te.sia.mer.t .".b-out Christian 
priesthood is (1 ) an elaborate if local ly limited discussion on the priesthod of Jesus; 
(2) a clear affirmation of the common or social priesthood of the Christian 
community; and (3) many referenc(;s to Christian ministry which may give us a 
basis for understanding the ’minisleria" priesthood in the Church today. 

2. The Priesthood of Christ 

Jesus of Nazareth was not (sociologically) a priest in the Jewish society 
in which he lived. Yet the New Testament speaks (theologically) of the 
priesthood of Jesus Christ, that is, of the risen Ix)rd. It does so explicitly only 
in a few, relatively late texts. 1 Tim 2:5 proclaims Jesus as the one mediator 


28. Statistics are a striking indication. While in the Hebrew Bible (without the Apoci>pha) 
the word Jeohen ( to say nothing about its equivalents like the “sons of Aaron" or the “sons of 
Zadok”) appears more than 768 times, the New Testament can boast of only ISO occurrences of 
hiereus and archiereus. 

29. On this see Roger P. BOOTH, Jesus an/i the Laws of Purity: Tradition History and Legal 
History in Mark (Sheffield; JSOT Press, 1986). The conclusion of this dissertation tliat “Jesus 
intended his logion (Mk 7:15) to be understood m the widest sense, nsmely that cultic unpurity 
in toto does not harm a man as much as moral impurity,’ is much too restrained. There is nothing 
in the teat to suggest thaty Jesus thought that cultic impurity harms a person at all. His logion in 
Mk 7:15, 1 believe, does not merely declare tlie laws of ritual cleanness to be of less importance 
than ethical norms. It rejects those laws (and with them the whole system of purity^lludon) 
altogether. Paul lias understood this well when (relying possibly on a saying of Jesus) hr says; “1 
know and am persuaded in the Lord Jesus that nothing is unclean in itself' (Rom 1 4; 1 4) - cf. C.E.B. 
CRANFIELD, The Epistle to the Homans, 11 (Edinburgh: T. &T. Oaik, 1979)712-13. 
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between God and humankind. Rev 1:13 describes a vision in which the seer 
sees"somcone like a son of man " dressed in priestly vesttrcnts; and the Lctta 
to the Hebrews gives a sustained interpretation of the saving work of Jesus in 
the language of Old Testament priesthood and sacrifice. 

These few texts are to be read against the backgroundof the many implicit 
allusions to the priesthood of Jesus which can be found all ovct the New 
Testament. The theme is implied wherever the death of Jesus is interpreted as 
a sacrifice, cither through ihc use of typological symbols from the Hebrew 
Bible - like the Paschal lamb (Jn 1:29; 19:36; 1 Cor 5:7; Rev 5:9); or the blood 
of the Covenant (Mk 14:24; Rom 3:25); or by means of the theological formula 
of expiation, the "for you/us" (hiper humonJhemon) of Lk 22:19-20; 1 Cor 
1 1:24; Gal 3: 13; Eph 5:2, 1 Thess5: 10: 1 Jn 3: 16; or the "for many" {aniilhuper 
pollen) of Mk 10:45 and 14:24. 

These texts suggest that the understanding of the death of Jesus as a 
covenant sacrifice or sacrifice of expiation, carrying with it an implication of 
the priesthood of Christ, was widespread in the New Testament Church. The 
implication has been explicated systematically and with great artistry in the 
Letter to the Hebrews, which has been rightly called "the most elegant and 
sophisticated and perhaps the most enigmatic text of first-century Chris- 
tianity.”^° Using typological argument from the Hebrew Bible and images 
taken from the Jewish Temple cult interpreted in terms of a neo-Platonism 
which sees earthly realities as reflections of heavenly ones, the Letter spells 
out elaborately the significance of die priesthood of Christ, arguing that: 

1. Because of (a) his solidarity with humankind in all things except sin 
(2:17-18; 4:15), and (b) his divine sonship, manifested through his perfect 
obedience in suffering (5:7-1 0), Jesus is constituted a priest for ever, in a new, 
definitive and eternal priesthood, tlirough a solemn oath sworn by God 
(7:20-28). Jesus is thus both a natural priest (in virtue of his divine sonship), 
and a professional priest (because of his ‘ordination’ by God). He exercises 
perfectly the descending mediation of the word because he is the "radiance of 
God’s glory and the exact representation of his being," through whom God 
can fully reveal himself to us (1:3); and implements fully the ascending 
mention of cult because through his self-giving death he offers the perfectly 
efficacious sacrifice (10:1-18). 

2. As the High Priest, Jesus seals the eschatological covenant in his own 
blood (9:1 1-15), and expiates for sin once and for all, by offering himself to 
accomplish God ’s will in a perfect act of obedience that is fulfilled in his death 
(9:23-28; 10:1-10). His sacrifice is thus the perfect covenant sacrifice and the 
perfect sacrifice of expiation. 

3. Unlike the many sacrifices of the temple cult, which, because perfomed 
by sinful, mortal priests, cannot take away sin and so have to be offered again 


30. Harold W. Al'iKiDGE, The EpistU to the Hebrews (Philadelphia; Fonreu, 1989) p.1. 
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and again (7:23; 10: 1 1), the one sacrifice offered "once and for all" (ephapax) 
by J'^sus the High Priest, who is "holy, blameless, pure, set apart from sinners, 
exalted above the heavens" (7:26), definitively reconciles humankind with 
God (7:23-25; 9:23-28; 10:1-18). It obtains our "eternal redemption" (9:12), 
"cleanses our consciences from acts that lead to death" (9:14), makes "perfect 
for ever those who are being made holy" (10: 14), and gives us access to the 
heavenly sanctuary (20: 19). 

4. ITie perfea priesthood and the perfect sacrifice of Christ thus makes 
obsolete every other priesthood and every other cult As Donald Gelpi sums 
it up, the Letter to the Hebrews teaches us that Jesus, "a priest for ever of the 
order of Melchizedek, through the single, eternally efficacious sacrifice of his 
death, through his eternal and efficacious intercession for us at the throne of 
God, and through the new eschatological future which his death and glorifica- 
tion began, has ended once and for all any need for a hieratic levitical 
priesthood (Heb 7:1 1-28; 8:1-10:18)."^’ Indeed he has ended the need for any 
kind of sacral priesthood whatever. In this eschatological age of God’s 
definitive offer of salvation, there is only one real priest, the unique mediator 
Jesus Christ, and only one true sacrifice, the sacrifice of the cross, understood 
as the culminating expression of the whole "self-giving" of Jesus. 

The Letter to the Hebrews leads to a Ccpemican revolution in our thinking 
about the priesthood. It announces the radical death of cult. No cultic 
priesthood is any longer valid, except me one eternal priesthood of Christ; no 
ritual sacrifice is of any value except the one sacrifice of the cross. This implies 
a radical secularization of the priesthood too. For it is now the non-sacral 
‘layman’, Jesus (who does not belong to any priestly class), who is the only 
true priest; and it is the utterly profane event of his crucifixion (the execution 
of a legally condemned criminal), which is the one effective sacrifice. The 
days qf a sacral, mediating priesthood are over. There can be no return to the 
sacral priesthood of the Old Testament or of any other religion, past or present. 

But this does not mean that priesthood is to be eliminated from the 
Christian community. Rather its priesthood must be understood differently. 
The exclusive and definitive priesthood of Christ will be effective only if there 
is a way of making his priestly action present in his community. Precisely 
because the sacrifice of Jesus is definitive, once and for all, the ‘mother of all 
sacrifices’ , it has to be ‘actualized’ , made effectively present in different places 
and at different times. The work of reconciliation wrought once and fOT all by 
Jesus calls therefore for a continuing ministry of reconciliation among his 
followers, who, as "ambassadors of Christ," are entrusted with a "message of 
reconciliation " which invites humankind to be reconciled with one another and 
with God (2 Cor S: 18-20). It is in this ministry of reconciliation (which means. 


31. Donald L GELPI, an.'‘*PrieJthood", in Peier E. FINK (ed.). The New Dictionary of 
Sacramental Worship (Q>Il^eville; Litur^cal Picsa, 1990),p.l0iS. 
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as I hope to show, 

Jesus called Kingd . ■ .u 

The New Testament sees this ministry realized collectively in the commcm or 
social priesthood of all Christians, and individually in the professional, 
‘ministerial’ priesthood of certain ‘officials in the Church. 

2. The Common Priesthood of Christians 

The New Testament mentions explicity (though not often) the ‘social’ 
priesthood common to all Christians. In a clear reference to Ex 19.6 which 
announces the priestly character of the people of God, and to Is 43:21 which 
proclaims their election as a people who will proclaim God’s prmse, 1 Pet 
2:9- 1 0 describes the community of those whocome to Jesus, "the living stone," 
as "a chosen people (genos eklekton), a royal priesthood (basileion 
hierateuma), a holy nation (ethnos hagion), a people belonging to God (loos 
eis peripoiesin}," who have been called in order that they might "declare the 
praises of him who called you out of darkness into his wonderful light." The 
theme of this priesthood of the people is taken up by Rev 5:9-10, the hymn 
which praises the Lamb for having ransomed with its life persons "from every 
tribe, and language and people and nation," and for having made them "to be 
a kingdom and priests {basileion kai hiereis) to serve God." It probably 
underlies also the exhortation in Rom 12: 1 in which Paul urges his readers to 
"offer your bodies as living sacrifices, holy and pleasing to God; this is your 
reasonable act of worship {logike latreia)”', and that in Heb 13:15-16 which 
encourages Christians "to 000600311 / offer to God, through Jesus, a sacrifice 
of praise (thusia ainjseos)" which consists in confessing his name and in living 
out this confession by not forgetting to do good and by sharing what they have 
with others. 

We have here the beginnings of a theology of the common priesthood of 
Christians. The theology is still inchoate and needs to be systematically 
developed. Its elements can, however, be culled from the texts given above. 
These tell us that: 

1. The Christian community, ‘‘’e people of God, fonns a priestly people, 
in whom the ‘social priesthood’ promised to and prefiguredby Israel is realized 
(1 Pet 2:9-10). 

2. This common priesthood ts founded on the priesthood of Christ (Rev 
5.9-10) and exercised through it (I-.'eb 13:15). 

3. The function of this priesthood is to proclaim God’s mighty act of 
salvation (1 Pet 2:9) wrought through the death-of Jesus (Heb 5:9). Such 
proclamation is to be both verbal proclamadon, normally in a cultic context 
("the fruit of lips that confess his name"), and a proclamation in acbon, 
expressed through doing good and sharing what we have (Heb 13:15). It is to 
take place, tlrcrefnre, not just in cult but in life. The sacrifice appropriate to 


working for the eschatological contrast community which 
om of God) that we find the essence of Christian priesthood. 
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this priesthood is thus not merely "a sacrifice of praise" (Heb 13:15) but a 
"living sacrifice" of themselves (Rom 12:1). 

4. This means that cult is to be integral^ into life. The "reasonable cult" 
(logih! laireia) of the Christian community is in fact to be primarily the 
Christian life of its members. "Christian worship," says Ernst Kasemann, 
commenting act Romans 12: 1, "does not consist of What is practised at sacfed, 
sites, at sacred times, and with sacred acts. It is the offering of bodily existence 
in the otherwise profane sphere." This does not mean that there is no place for 
worship in Christian life. What it means is that worship serves life, not life 
worship. "Either the whole of Christian life is worship, and the gatherings and 
sacramental acts of the community provide equipment and instruction for this," 
Kasemann comments, "or these gatherings and acts lead in fact to absurdity." 
Cultic worship in the Christian community is always the sacramentalization, 
the symbolic representation of Christian life, through which we come to an 
awareness of what this Christian life is, and find the courage to live it. 

The common priesthood of Christians is not to be thought of as a 
participation in the ministerial priesthood of the Church. The Christian is not 
a watered down priest, any more than a priest is a watered down religious. 
Rather the common priesthood is a primary dimension of Christian life 
deriving from the relation which each Christian has to the unique priesthood 
of Jesus. It is this common priesthood which is therefore the ground and the 
foundation of the ministerial priesthood. For bishops, priests or deacons are 
first and primarily Christians. Their ministerial priesthood is a concretization 
of the common priesthood of the Christian people. As Samuel Rayan used to 
say, in his usual felicious way, "My priesthood is the sacrament of the 
priesthood of my mother." That is why Augustine could tell his people: "What 
I am for you terrifies me; what 1 am with you consoles me. For you I am a 
bishop; with you I am a Christian. The former is a title of duty; the latter one 
of grace."^^ It would be difficult to find a more eloquent affirmation of the 
truth that ministerial priesthood grows out of Christian life. 

3. The Ministerial Priesthood 

The New Testament does not speak of a ministerial ‘priesthood’, that is, 
of a special body of professional priests, distinct in their priesthood from other 
members of the Christian community. It refers, of course, to people exercising 
various functions or holding various offices in the community, but those are 
never designated "priests" (hiereis). Cultic terms like kiereus {'priest') or 
archiereus ('chief priest') are reserved for Jewish (Mt 12:4; Mk 1:44; Lit 1 : 5 ; 


32. Ernst KASEMANN, Commtntary on the Romans (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1980), p. 

33. Ibid., p. 32. 

34. AUGUSTINE, Sermo 340 (Migne, PL 38): 1483. 
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Jn 1:19) or gentile (Acts 14:13) cult personnel; for the priesthood of Christ 
(Heb 4:14; 8:1; 10:21); and for the common priesthood of the Christian 
community (1 Pet 2:9; Rev 5:10). They ate never used of an individual 
Christian. Jn the New Testament there are no Christian /nereis (sacred persons, 
or cul tic priests). 

But the New Testament frequently mentions various officials who exer- 
cise particular functions in the community. We hear of apostoloi (mes- 
sengers), episkopoi (superintendents, overseers), presbyteroi (city fathers, 
eiders), and diakonoi (servants). These titles are not religious; th^ are all 
derived from Greek secular usage. The precise function of the officials to 
whom they refer, and their relation to one another, is not always clear since 
there is a great deal of uncertainty about the organization of the Christian 
communities that existed in New Testament times What is certain is that 
ministry in the early Christian Church was a great deal more fluid, flexible and 
pluriform than it is today. For one thing there was no monolithic ’Catholic’ 
Church with a highly centralized structure, covering the whole of the then 
Christian world. Instead we have a rather uneasy communion of various local 
churches, often differing sharply in theology. Church order and ministry. 

Several forms of Church order can therefore be detected in the New 
Testament with more or less plausibility; 

1 . It seems likely that the Jerusalem church was at first led by the Twelve 
who had been appointed by Jesus as representatives of eschatological Israel 
(Mt 19:28). But their influence in the community soon waned, for we hear 
little of them in Luke’s account of the early Church which has come down to 
us as the Acts of the Apostles’. After the death of Herod Agrippa (44 CE), 
James, a relative of Jesus but not one of the Twelve, takes command of the 
Jerusalem church and adopts a synagogal structure of government in which 
the community is ruled by a council of presbyteroi or ‘elders’ (Acts 1 1‘30' 
15:2; 16:21; 21: 18). 

2. There are no references to 'elders’ in the certainly authentic letters of 
^ul, suggesting that a very different model of Church structure was followed 
in the communities to which they were, written. The Pauline churches seem 
to have been charismatic communities operating under the general supervision 
of the Apostle, without any clearly structured organization. Ministry belonged 
to all, for each member had a charism (Rom 14:4-8). If certain functions like 
that of apostle, prophet and teacher are specially mentioned (1 Cor 1 ;28), these 
are not to be seen as ecclesiastical appointments, but are rather as spontaneous- 
ly assumed ministries given by the Spirit. The churches founded by Paul, at 

35. On miniitiy in Lhe New TeUunent tee Eduard SCHWEEER, Church Order in the New 
Tutament (London: SCM. 1961); Hani von CAMPENHAUSEN. Ecclesiastical Auhority and 
of the First Centuries (London: Chapman. 1971); James 
D.O.DUNN, Unity and Diversity in the New Testament (London; SCM, 1977) 103-23. 
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leaa at the heginning, were communities "of free fellowship, developiiig 
throagli the living interplay of spiritual gifts and ministries, without the benefit 
ofofticialaathorityorresponsible ‘elders*."^ 

3. The Gospel of Matthew, Dunn suggests, gives us a roughly Jewish 
equivalent to tiiis. Though Peter is given a qrecial representative rote (14:;^8- 
31; 16:16-19) typifying both the little faith and the ie^nsibilities of all the 
disciples, Miathew’s church is 

beft described as a (5:22-24.47; 7:3-5; 18:15. 21.35; 23:8), grboped round the 

elder brother Jesus (I2:4!lf; 18:20; 25:40; 28:10} striving to develop a form of outgoing life 
and all-member ministry amid Jewish hosiitity (with the moA prominent ministries those ot 
Peter, prophets and teachen), and conscious of the opposite dangen both of hierarchical 
stiuctuR, which inhibits the manif^d ministry of the brothers and of a charismatic 
prophetism which divorces miractes and mvelations too sharply from a proper loyally to the 
law.” 

4. 1 Peter suggests a church in transition. As in the Pauline churches, 
every Christian is believed to have a charism for the service of the community 
(4: 10), and the community as a whole is described as a ‘royal priesthood’ (2:9). 
But there is also, as in the Jerusalem community, a well-defined circle of 
‘elders’ who ‘shepherd’ the people, under the ‘chief shepherd’, who is Christ 
(5:1-4). The church thus seems to be at "that stage when the Pauline churches 
... had already begun to adopt and adapt die model of a Jewish Christian 
church order, without yet losing the flexibility and freedom of the Pauline 
charismatic community."^* 

5. In John not only are references to ministry and office meagre (20:20; 
21:1-9), but there is no charismatic community, whose members are mutually 
dependent on each other because they share complementary gifts. The Johan- 
nine tradition insists strongly on mutual love among those who follow Jesus 
(13:34-35; 15:12; 1 Jn 3:23; 2 Jn 5), but these find salvation not through the 
community but through their individual relationship with Jesus. Each member 
belongs individually to Jesus, as each branch is separately joined to the vine 
(15:1), but there is no mutual interdependence in that ^longing. Rather; 
"everything is seen in terms of the individual's immediate relationship to God 
through the Spirit and the word."^^ 

6. Dunn would see the ‘Pauline’ tetter to the Hebrews, which identified 
ministry so exclusively with Jesus that each believer can draw near to God 
through him alone without depending on any other believer, as one half-way 

36. von CAMPENHAUSEN (n.35 «bove). p.70. 

37. DUNN (n.3S above) 1 17-18. While Dunn'a description of Mauhew's undentanding <ri 
the community is basically correct, it must be seen, I believe, not as a deacripaon of the Willljll 
community Matthew wrote for, but as an idea! recommended to a church that was suffering from 
charismatic false prophets (7:15-23) on the one hand, and status seeking, oppressive hierarchs 
(23:9-12) on the other. The actual struaure of Mauhew's community probably lay somewhere 
between the free Pauline churches and the stratified churches of the pastorals. 

38. DUNN (n.35 above), p. 226. 

39. fbid..p. 119. 
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house between Paul and John; and the ‘Johannine' Book of Revelation, which 
has ‘elders’ in heaven but none on earth, aid where the only distinctive 
ministry mentioned (and that overwhelm^ly) is that the ‘pro|^’ (2:20; 
10:7; 11:10; 16:6; 18:20; 22:6). as another. I suspect that this orderiy scheme 
is a little ux) neat to be convincing. A great variety of Church orders certainly 
existed in early Christianity, but I am not sure that they can all be fitted as 
neatly into the two lines of development (towaids the institutional Chutdi of 
the P^toialsor the ‘sectarian* Church of John) as Dunn would have us believe. 

7. In the Pastoral Letters we do find a Church more structured than any 
other in the New Tc-stament. The terms ‘elders’ (presbyteroi), absent in the 
authentic leuers of Paul and found in Matthew only for Jewish leaders, 
reappears conspicuously in the Pisiorals as "a title for the bearer of an office 
of leadership in the Church" (1 Tim 5:17-19; Tim 1:5-6).^* Alongside these 
elders there appear ‘overseers’ or episkopoi (1 Tim 3:1-7; Til 1:7-9); and 
‘deacons’ or diakonoi (1 Tim 3:8-13). While the diakonoi are quite distinct 
from the episkopoi and the presbyteroi with whom they are associated, 
presbyteroi and episkopoi are used interchangeably (compare Acts 20: 18 and 
20:28; Tit 1:5 and 1:7), and originally probably represented the same office of 
"the guidance and representation of the congregation and the work of preach- 
ing and cwducling worship, when there was no apostle, prophet or teacher 
present" ^ It is true that while presbyteros is always used in the plural when 
referring to Christian ministry, suggesting colleges of eltte-s, episkopos is 
twice found in the singular (1 Tim 3:2; Tit 1:7). But this may be because in 
these texts "the reference is," as Beyer has pointed out, "to the bishop as a type, 
and not to the number of bishops in a given place."'’^ Several episkopoi 
overseeing a given church are explicitly mentioned in Acts 20:28 and Phil 1:1. 
There is no monarchical or mono-episcopacy in the pastorals nor anywhere 
else in the New Testament. For that we have to wait for Ignatius of Antioch 
at the beginning of the second century. 

8. With Ignatius of Antioch (110 CE) we seem to have come to a 
full-fledged monarchical episcopate. There are references to a three-tier 
hierarchy of episkopos, presbyteroi and diakonoi in his letters (Mag. 2-3); and 
the bishop is presented as the supreme head of the Church, in sole charge of 
teaching and worship; 

Let no one do anything pertaining to the Church apart from the bishop. Let that be held a 

valid Euehanst which is under the bishop or one to -whom he shall have committed it... It is 


40. /iid,,pp. 119-21. 

41. Gunther BORNKAMM, an. “PrwV. inrO/yr VI (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans. 1968)p. 


42. Hermann BEYER, an. “Episkepot in the New Testament”, TDNT II (Grand 
Eerdmans, 1964) p. 617. ' 

A‘i.Ibid.,p. 617. 
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not ItwM iptRftem Che taUhq>«iilMrioIi^(iieorlKdd alow-fiBMt; boi whneveriwfiiitt 

iQXOve tUi it abo wdl pkatiiii to God (Smyr. 1)** 

But this is ab«ady the post-New Tesiamait period. 

In the New Testament, however, prtsibyteros and tjndBopos pr6bid>ly 
stood for equivalent offices, the fomer being a Jewidi (Acts 11:30; 15:2-^ 
16:4), the latter a Greek (Phil 1:1) designation for it. Hie Pastorals, th^„ 
represent both "agrowing rapprochement between the more formal structures 
which Jewish Christianity took over from the synagogue, and the more 
dynamic charismatic structure of the Pauline churches," as well as a develop- 
ment towards the monarchical episcopacy of Ignatius. The diakonoi seem to 
have filled a lesso' office, though it is difficult for us to say what exactly their 
functions were. The story in Acts describing the appointment of seven 
"deacons" (the word itself is not used in the text) to "serve at table" (that is. do 
relief work) so that the Twelve could devote themselves unhindered to the 
ministry of the word (Acts 6:1-6), is Lucan fancy. For the seven (as Acts itself 
notes) did not serve at table, but were preachers and missionaries far more 
energetic and effective than the Twelve.- "The little that we hear about these 
’relief officers’ in Acts," Haenchen pointedly remarks, "shows them much 
rather as Christian preachers and missionaries."^^ The seven were probably 
charismatic leaders who had emerged among the Hellenistic Christians of 
Jerusalem and formed a more or less autonomous structure of their own. 
Beyer’s suggestion that the office of the diaconate in the Christian community 
might have derived from that of the hazzan kakk^neset, who assisted the 
president of the synagogue, the rosh hakk^neset (much as the diakonos assisted 
the episkopos), is interesting, but founders on the facts that the hazzan is 
never translated as diakonos but always as uperetes in Greek, and that nothing 
in the New Testament suggests that the diakonos was ever an assistant to the 
episkopos. That the function of the deacon included "administration and 
practical service" is likely from the term itself.'*^ But there is no way of 
determining just what these administrative duties were, and to what extent they 
were (as in the later diaconate) associated with service at worship. 

New Testament data, then, are too uncertain for us to be able to spell out 
clearly the functions of these offices. But it is certain that they were all 


44. Cf. Raymond E. BROWN and John P. MEIER, Antioch and Rome: New Testament 
Cradles of Catholic Christianity (London: Chapman, 1983), for an eacellem account of the 
development of Christian ministry in Antioch (aa shown in Galatians, Matthew and Ignatius) and 
Rome (as shown in Romans, 1 Peter and Gement). At Brown points out, it it by no meant certain 
how widely Ignatius understanding of Church order was accepted in hit time. Indeed “his inoestant 
exhorulioni to be tubmistive to the bishop seem to indicate that the role of the single-bishop is 
relatively new in these churcbet” (75, n. 166). 

45. Ernst HAENCHEN, The Acts of the Apostles (Oxford; Blackwell, 1971), pp, 265-66. 

46. Hermann BEYER, art. “Diakanot'', in TDNT II (Grand Rapids: Elmans, ) 964), p. 91 . 

47. Ibid., p. 90. 
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concerned with the pastoral care oi the coaunimi^. Th^ assume reqxm* 
sibiiity for direction of the communities which, die qiostles (those who had 
experienced the Risen Lord)/* the proidi«s and the te»diers (the wundeiit^ 
charismatic preachy of early Christiania/^ had founded. 

As pastors (note how potmen [dieph^] and episkopos are liidced in Acts 
20:28 and 1 Pet 5:2). the presbyuroi, episkopoi and diakaiioi would have had 
a role in the community's wor^ip. But it is important to remember that they 
were not culdc personnel. ILthey presided over the Eucharist (and it is not 
certain that they always did),^ they did so because diey held a pasun^ ofGce 
in the community. They did not hold a pastoral ofSce because they presided 
over the Euchiimt. Pastoral office preceded any cultic function. "In ccmtrast 
to the levitkal ^est who belonged by ancestry to a religious power elite, the 
first leaders or the Christian community," Gelpi reminds us, "exocised a 
charismatic ministry of service and of oversight."*' 

Oversight and service are a good description of ministry in the New 
Testament, and of the Christian priesthood which grows out of it For if the 
episkopoi, presbyteroi and diakonoi were engaged in ‘oversight*, that is, the 
pastorfd care of Christian communities, they were engaged in this strictly as 
a service. It is striking that the New Testament consistently avoids designating 
its officials by the many Greek honorifics then in current use to describe 
religious or secular office. So we find that (a) arche ("head" ."beginning"), 
which describes office in terms of precedence, is used in the New Testament 
only of Jewish and GenUIe authorities (Lk 12:11; Acts 23:5; Tit 3:1) or of 


48. 'Hie traditional idencific«tion of the 'aposUei’ with the Twelve u not borne out in the New 
Teiunent. There the iposUes are a wider group than the Twelve, and include all lho»e who have 
been commiisioned by an experience of the Ruen Lord (I Cor 9:1; 15:3-7; Gal 1:19; Cal 2:8). 

49. The sociological grid offered by Gerd THOSSEN in his The First FoUowers (f Jesus ■ 
A Soetological Analysis of the Earliest Christianity (London: SCM, 1978) which sees the 
developniem of Chrisuaiuty ai ihc reiuU of ihc inienction of wandering chahsmadcs and 
sympaihizen in local comunities is helpful in understanding the origins of Christian minisuy. 
Particularly enUghlening is the change of role-stnicture which, Theisstn suggests, occurred when 
me Christian movement shifted from a Palestinian to a Hellenisuc mifieu: “Whereas in 
PalMlinian Christianity Uie wandering charismatici were the decisive authorities, in a Hellenistic 
Wtnng the chief emphasis was soon laid on local communities. The resident authorities to be found 
in them soon became the normative figures for earliest Christianity, first of all as a coUegiaie body 
*en. “ e^y es the beginning of the second centoiy, as a monarchical episcopate agnatiui of 
Anuoch). On the other hand, the successon of the earliest Christian wandering charismauca were 
increasingly brought into disrepute, as is shown by ID John” (US), 

Sa BROW (n. 35 above), 41 . observes that there is “simply no compelling evidence for the 
«siic thesis that the members of the Twelve always presided when they were preieiu, and that 
there was a chain of ordination passing the power of presiding at the Eucharist from the Twelve 
to ^nonary aposUes and piesbyter-bishops." Neiiher, of course, is there compelling evidence 
lo the coniraiy. and much less evidence that any baptized member could, in New Testament times 
f “lotion- The New Testament is simply silent on this point-cf. John’ 
ate ™p 538 ' P"***“«*'’ *" EUADE, The Encyclopaedia of Religions XI (n.23 

51. GELPI (n.31 above), p. 1015. 
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Cluist as the head oi the cosmos (Coi 1:18). It is never used for a Chiisdan 
official of any land; (b) tune (‘v^ue\ ’honour’), which describes office in 
terms of status or dignity , is found only once in die New Tesuunent K> describe 
the dignity the Jewish high {aiest (Heb 5:4); (c) telos (‘end’, ‘goal’), which 
describes office in terms of power, is not used in the New Testament at all.” 

Instead, almost without exception, die New Testament wtad for office , 
within the Christian community is diakonia, a w<xd whose root meaning is "to 
serve at table." The fact that it uses so consistently this utterly unexpected, 
unbiblical and wholly non-religious term to designate every form of Christian 
office is an mdication of how essential this attitude of service is to the New 
Testament understanding of its ‘priesthood’. And indeed it must be so. Fca 
the pastoral priesthood of the New Testament is not (like other priesthoods) a 
mediating priesthood in its own right, but merely the making present of the 
priesthood of Jesus, who came not to be served but to serve (Mk 10:45) and 
who willed his community to become a hierarchy of service, not a hierarchy 
of status or of power (Mk 10:43). In a saying which is found no less than six 
times and in three independent forms in the gospels (Mk 10:45; Lk 22:27; Jn 
13:1-17); and which carries in its multiple attestation, in the rigour of its 
challenge, and in the moving rhythm of its style, an unmistakable note of 
authenticity, Jesus says: 

You know thti those who are supposed to rule over the gentiles 
lord it over them, 

And their great men 
exercise their authority over them. 

But it shall not be to among youl 
But whoever would be great among you 
must be your servant. 

And whoever would be Hist among you 
must be the slave of all. 

For the Son of Man also came 
not to be served, but to serve 
and to give up hit life at a ransom for many. 


4. Conclusion 

The ‘traditional’ view that Jesus founded the Church in gathering together 
a community of disciples and appointing twelve Apostles to lead them, so that 
all subsequent authority in the post-Easter churches derives from Jesus through 
the twelve Apostles, finds little support in the New Testament The Church 
which emerged after the Easter experience was not ^ply continuous with the 
unstructured movement which Jesus initiated as a reform movement within 
Judaism; and while the Twelve, because of their connection with Jesus, were 
no doubt significant figures in the early Church, they were apparently much 
less significant for the early Christian mission then the often anonymous 


SZ SCHWEIZER (n.3S ibove), p.l71. 
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wandering cbadsm$tic pieachas (apostles, piopbets, lescbea) who founded 
the fimchurdies in I^estine and in the diaspora The chtitdiesfh^ founded, 
while linked to Jesus by tradition, were not necessarily authentictMed by a chaai 
ofsuccessionieachingbacktotheTwelve. Side by side with leaders qipointed 
by the founding apostles and ptx^ts (many of whom, like Paul, h^ been 
commissioned not by the Twelve but directly by the Risen Lord), the cmn- 
munides seem to have developed spontaneous charismatic leadership, authen- 
ticated directly by the Spirit. 

The loudnization of charisma inevitably led to the increasing organization 
of these communities, just as the dissensions produced by irresponsible charis- 
matic leaders led to attempts to control charisma through recognized structures 
of authority. The Lucan concept of the "Twelve Apostles" who are the 
ultimate guarantees of authenticity must be seen as one such artp.rppr 

Church structures varied from place to place but in course of their 
evolution these structures gradually converged, so that by the beginning of the 
second century a monarchical episct^aie centred on the Eucharist had begun 
to appear. While the New Testament shows a trend towards the development 
of such a mono-episcqral structure, it remains faithful to its insight that the 
mediating priesthood is restricted to Jesus and to the community he has 
founded. Church officials, even in the latest strata of the New Testament, are 
never call^ or thought of as sacral persons or culhc priests. They are seen as 
pastoral ministers, exercising a charismatic ministry of service and oversight 


ni. Christian Priesthood in India Today 

The Christian priestnood has grown out of this charismatic ministry of 
Serbia and oversight. As defined by its New Testament origins, the Christian • 
priesthood, then, is not a cultic function (Jesus Christ is our only true priest): 
U IS a pastoral ministry. This expression enc^sulates with great precision the 
true untotMding of the Christian priesthood, defining both its content 
^^to^) and Its style of functioning (ministry). The Christian priest is not a 
cufoc fiincuonary (a Aiereus, a pujari) that is, a sacral person who has been 
consecrat^ to preside over the Eucha^t or administer the sacraments. He is 
* IS, sorneone who has been officially charged with' the building 

up Of the ^nstian (md eventually the human) community, by making the 

the priest exercises is at the servS 
of his p^toral office. This pastr^ function the Christian priest exercises as 
of ^wer^ . that IS an act of service, not a manifestation of skill, of ttnme or 


53. Hciiirich SCHLIER, **Gninddeinen(e 
44(1 969) p. 175. 
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BoA Aese esseodAl elemets of the Qnistifii prieabood are, I believe, 
eodBQgeied baday. Id die cpinae of its long and chequered histovy. the 
Oiristian |gicsthood has teaided to shift its cm emation frirvn pBi ff orai to 

and it has increasingly tended 10 replace an attitude of service by a striving for 
status and power. is, the Christian priesthood has increasingly assumed 
a sacred character and a superior social status: it has been sacralized and 
clericaUzed. It is important that we understand diese distortions, if we are to 
recover the authentic meaning of the Quistian priesthood. 

1. The Sacralization of the Christian Priesthood 

The sacralization of the Christian ministry begins early. While the 
Christian ministry is not linked to the celebration of the Eucharist in the New 
Testament, in the post-apostolic age die cultic function of the Christian 
minister begins to be increasingly stressed. By the end of the second century, 
Kenan Osborne tells us in his simple and sober history of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, "we begin to hear the connection of episkopos and presbyter to 
hiereus, sacerdos. pontifex. . . . Liturgy begins to be the basis for Church 
leadership, rather than (as previously) Church leadership be the basis for 
liturgical leadership. There ate now increasing references to the ordained 
ministers as specially "chosen" or "set apart" and to bishops and occasionally 
to presbyters, too, as high priests of the New CovenanL These tendencies 
"culminate in the 4 th century in the theological movement known as sacer- 
dotalism."^^ Mohler describes "the triumph of sacerdotalism" vividly: 

By the end of the fouith century Mcerdotalism bed become the ordiniiy mode of qteeking 
of the Chrittien dergy, temple lemu repiecing thoee of the eynegogue. Although veetigef 
of this trend go beck through Cypiien to die Dideche, it is not till the third end founh centuries 
thet the old words were rather completBly rqileced by the new. . . . Qiristien episcopels 
beceme high priests, presbyten beraone priests, deecons leviies, the eucheristic twnqnet e 
secrifice on e teble diet is now en elter in e senctueiy, the Holy of Holies of the NewlttaeL ^ 

The process of sacerdotalism advances a step further in the twelfth century 
when the term the ‘true body of Christ’ (corpus Christi verum), which till then 
had stood the Christian community, began to be applied (in reaction to 
Berengar’s spiritualization of the ‘real presence’) to the Eucharist, which 
previously had been called the 'mystical body of Christ’ (corpus Christi 
mysticum). The priest who "according to long standing consensus" was 
ordained for the "body of Christ" (that is, for the service the Church), was now 
seen as ordained for the Eucharist "Once the corpus Christi for which the 


54. Kenan OSBORNE, Priesthood: A Hisioiy cf the Ordained Ministry in the Roman 
Catholic Church (New York: Raidist, 1988) 128. 

55. GELn(n.3t above), p. 1015. 

56l Jamei A. MOHL^ The Origin and Evolution cf the Priesthood (New York: Alba 
House, 1970), p. 104. 
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priest was ordained was understood to be the Eucharist, his tiansitioii fijM the 
ministerof the Gospel to the coltic servantof the altar was compleie. 

This cultk understanding of Christian priesthood was given a dieological 
basis by scholasticism which defined priesthood in temis of divine power to 
consecrate the Eucharist,^* and was canonised in the Council of TYent, whose 
first canon on the sacrament of Order, faithful to this schcdastic undnstanding, 
speaks of "the visible and extonal priesthood contained in the New Testamott'* 
in terms of the "power of consecrating and offering the true body and blood 
of the Lord and of remitting sins" (ND 1714). This "theory of a eucharisdc 
priesthood," as Osborne calls it.^^ dominated the Western theology of the 
priesthood until Vatican II. Indeed it continues to dominate the ccHisciousness 
of the Indian church even today. For the attempt of Vatican U to integrate the 
eucharistic priesthood of Trent into a broader understanding of Christian 
ministry as a continuation of the threefold ministry of Christ the Teacher, 
Sanctifier and Leader, and so to restore to the Christian priesthood the vital 
pastoral dimension it had lost,^ has not yet. I suspect, affected the popular 
understanding of the Catholic priesthood in India. 

For in practice if not in theory, in popular belief if not in theological 
teaching, the priest in India is seen as a ‘sacred person’ (sacerdos\ whose 
primary identity derives from his cultic function. He has a sacred character 
(analogous to the character received by a Christian at baptism) which sets him 
apart from the lay-Christian and empowers him to officiate at cultic celebra- 
tions in a way in which the lay person is not able to do. The priest has unique 
sacral powers - the powers to transubstantiate bread and wine at Mass, and to 
forgive sins. He receives these powers at his ordination, which is understood 
not primarily as his commissioning to a particular office in the community, 
invested with a specific role, but as the transfer of a quasi-magical power, in 
somewhat the way in which power was transmitted by the prophet Elijah to 
his successor Elisha by the laying on of his power-filled mantle (1 Kings 19; 19; 

2 Kings 4:14-15). Not only is such an understanding evident in popular 
(hopefully fast disappearing) fantasies about ‘the hands of a priest’, but it is 
suggested by the ordination rite itself. For here the Christian priesthood is 


57. HUGHES (n.50 above), p. 538. 

58. OSBORNE (n.54 above), pp.204-208. 

59. /bid.. At Osborne reniarki: “Tbe use ctf the word ‘theory’ ii deUberate here, although in 
the ^tonet between high scholastiriim and Vatican II many theologians would have called this 
the ‘ordinary teaching of the Chur^‘. From our vanuge point of Vatican II we can look bade 
and see that it can only be a Uieological theory, since Uie bishops at Vatican II moved deliberately 

this eucharistic approach to priesthood, malting a broader undentanding of priest the 
minaiy magisierium of the C^uroli* for our day,** The hermeneutic^ implicationK of this are 
fasemating. How much of what is judged ‘ordinary magisterium of the Oinrch’* today will became 
“ihealogical theory’* tomorrow? 

60. Cf. Presbyterium Ordinis, n. 2-3, and the commertts of Osborne (n J4 above) pp. 308-24. 
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esqvessly associated with the Old Teaament priesthood of Aaron and Levi - 
evm dKHigh the New Testament is A pains to tell us that the Old Testament 
priesthood Othe the Old Testament I^w) has been 'fidfilled’ai^ dieiefote 
abrogtted by Jesus. 

Because he is a sacral person the Catholic priest is seen as set apart 
from *the world*. He belongs to the realm of the sacred, and must be 
distinguished from his ‘lay*, non-priestly contemporaries by ^)ecial forms 
of life-style and dress, which reinfmce the distinction between the sacred 
and the profane, even though Jesus, the Word made ‘flesh*, sought to 
overcome this distinction through his life and his teaching. ^ In the 
Catholic priesthood this distinction takes a sharply visible form in priestly 
celibacy - an abstention from sex. which, in one form or other, is a 
requirement for cultic purity in many religious traditions (1 Sam 21:4-5; 
cf. Lev 15:16-18), and an indication of full-time dedication to the service 
of the gods in others.^^ Allied to this is the prohibition from engaging in 
what are judged to be ‘worldly* pursuits. The priest may not take part in 
trade - though he may (we know with what disastrous results) direct a bank! 
He is not allowed to ‘enter into politics' - but he may as part ofthe Vatican's 
diplomatic service indulge in political gamesmanship to advocate (as 
recently in the Philippines) quite dubious political causes! 

Examples of this kind point to a basic inconsistency in our understanding 
of the priesthood in the Church today. While the sacral character of the priest 
continues to be strongly asserted, the functions a priest is entrusted with are 
not restricted to the sacral or even the merely pastoral sphere. Catholic priests 
do not merely administer sacraments, look after parishes or teach religion - 
they run farms, direct observatories, teach high mathematics, run mammoth 
developmental projects, do research in nuclear physics, and even conduct 
schools of business management, which John Kenneth Galbraith likened to 
the ‘seminaries’ of capitalism,^^ but which, capitalism being what it is, might, 
1 suggest, be better described as schools for the priests of Mammon. These 
arc odd avocations for Christ’s priests! 


61. George SOARES-PRABHU, ‘'The Sacred in the Secular Reneclions on a Johannine 
Sutra (Jn 1:14), " Jttvadhara XVTI/98 (1987) 125-40. 1 am not necesaarily diupproving of the 
distinctive forms of priestly life mentioned here (specifically clerical celibacy). I merely wish to 
draw Blientian to the often diatoited undentanding of the prieilhood they may indicate. 

62. See MOHLER (n.S6 above) 91-1(X) fora judidoui account of theoiigint and develop- 
ment of cleiical celibacy in the early Chritdan Church. Tbe'requirement of celibacy is linked to 
the sacralization of the priesthood. “In the early synagogue atiuctuie of the Church, married 
presbyters were not only allowed but required. But as presbyters became priests, and the head 
presl^r a high priest, on the model of the CXd Testament priesthood, levitical irleas of purity 
were insisted on more and morc''(93). 

63. John Kenneth CAIBRAITH, TAc Age cf Uncertainty (London: Adie Ocuudi, 1977) 
272. The ptrint is biilUantly nude in a pair of juxtaposed photographs entided 'The Priesthood: 
Semiiiaiiaiu at Harvard Business School’ and ‘The Priesthood: Seiniiurians in Spain.' 
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2. The CtericaUzatiott of the Christian Priesthood 

How is one to explain this oddity? What has hiqipened. I believe, is that 
side by side with its progressive sacralization, the Christian priesthood has 
been shaped by a ptuallel movement of clericalization. Instead of being 
understood as one ministry among others, with its own precise and limited 
functions Gike the episcopacy or the presbyterate or diaconate of the New 
Testanjcnt) the ‘priesthood’ has swallowed up all theotherministries and come 
to stand for an omni -competent clerical caste (rather like the brahmans in India 
Uxlay) which is defined by status rather than by its function. 

Such clericalization, Hughes suggests, reaches back to the "proclamation 
of the Church as the official religion of the Roman empire by Constantine in 
313," when "civic privileges granted to the clergy encouraged the develop- 
ment of a clerical caste system and obscured the servant role that is prominent 
in the gospels."^ It received an elaborate theological legitimation from the 
6th century Syrian monk who w rote under the pseudonym of Dionysius the 
Areopagiie, the upper class Greek said to have been converted by Paul 
through an otherwise disastrous speech at Athens (Acts 17:34). The Pseudo- 
Dionysius, a Christian Platonist, believed that the structure of the Church on 
earth was meant to be a reflection of the structure of the heavenly court. Just 
as the heavenly court is made up of three descending hierarchies of angels 
(with seraphim, cherubim and thrones making up the first hierarchy: domina- 
tions, powers and authorities, the second; and principalities, archangels and 
angels, the third), so too the Church is by "holy ordinance" made up of two 
ranked hierarchies (a superior clerical hierarchy made up of bishops, priests 
and deacons: and an inferior lay hierarchy made up of religious, laity and 
catechumens)! As Gelpi comments. 

This quaint undemanding of Church order (which was highly influential in the Middle Ages, 
because it was taken to be an accurate description of the structuie of the fim centuiy Church) 
made the clergy into the laity's otJy channel of divine grace, and with the disappearance of the 
catechwienaie left the laity in a position of pure passivity on the bottom rung of the hierarchical 
ladder. 

There they will obviously remain, in spile of fervid exhortations to them 
to assume their rightful place in the Church, as long as the sacerdotal and 
clerical models of the priesthood persist. 

3. Understanding the Christian Priesthood Today 

What is needed then is to reverse the tide of sacerdotalism and clericalism 
that has "transformed ra^ined Church leadership from (pastoral) service into 
a (cultic) power elite" - that is, into precisely the opposite of what Jesus 


64. HUGHES (n.50 above), p. 538. 

65. GELPI (n.3I above), p. 1016. 

66. /6id.,p. 1018. 
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intended the ministiy to bef If we are to do this we must move aw 9 y from die 
pre* Vatican n undenmmding of the priesdiood as clerical status and get back 
to the New Testament understanding of thepriestlKXxl as ministerial function. 
For it is dm absence of a clear functional understmiding that has, I believe, 
turned the Catholic priesthood into the paternalistic, omni-competent, multi- 
national, status conscious bureaucracy that it often is today. 

What then is the function of the priest? In its decree on the ministry and 
life of priests {Presbyterorum Ordinis\ Vatican II affirms: 

To the degree of their aithorizy snd in !he name of their biibcpi, pnesis euidse ihe c^SoB of Quilt, 
the Heed tnd the Shepherd. IhuatheygitherGod'tfinulytogetheraiibraiheriiQodonivinguniQr, 
and lead it through Quist and in the Spirit to Godthe FaUrer Oniuur Q. 

The priest is se^ here as the builder of community. If Lumen Gentium 
stresses his traditional cultic role, affirming that “in virtue of the sacred power 
with which he is endowed the ministerial priest instructs and I u’cs the pTic&Lty 
people, perfcx'ms in the person of Christ the eucharistic sacrifice and offers it 
to God in the name of all the people" (10), this traditional understanding must 
(according to the normal hermeneutics of conciliar documents) be integrated 
into the newer understanding that the decree on priestly life provides. The 
cultic role of the priest, even though reaffirmed in tlic Council is, therefore, 
not to be taken as his primary role. U is part of his mission to gather together 
"God’s family as a Motherhood of unity." SucTi an understanding of the 
Christian priesthood is certainly much cIos«^r to Uie New Testament than the 
popular identification of the priest as an agent of cultic power. 

But Vatican II does not, I suggest, go far enough. Its uriOastaiiding of the 
priesthood is still too closed, even in terms of its own implicit logic. The family 
of God which the priest builds is not, as the Council rqieatedly acknowledges, 3^ 
closed, communal family. It is a family that is open to the woiid. For the Church 
does not exist for itself but in order to be "a sacramenial sign and an instrument 
of intimate union with God and of the unity of all humankind" {f^umen Gentium 
1). The Church, then, as sign and instrument must both symbolize and strive for 
"the unity of all humankind" with one another and with God. This promotion of 
unity, the Council affirms, "belongs to the inmost nature of the Churcii" (Gaudium 
et Spes 42). The task of the priest cannot, therefore, be limited to building closed 
and relf-satisfied Christian communities, but must reach out to the creation of the 
eschatological human community (the new heavens and the new earth) which lies 
on the horizems of human and cosmic history (Rev 21:14). 

In India today, then, the priest must be a community builder, whose 
concerns reach beyond the minuscule Christian community to which he 
belongs. He is called to represent, that is, to make present here and now, the 
one priesthood of Jesus through which all things have been reconciled to the 
Father. His concerns must be as large as the concerns of Jesus himself. But 
Jesus came not just to rescue a few individuals from this ‘vale of tears’, not just 
to give sight to a pair of blind people or heal a few sick. He came to destroy the 
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rule of Satan (of structured evjl) and estaUisb the reign of God. This is the 
true meaning of his priesthood, which was a priesthood not of cultic but of 
historical mediation, that is, a priesthood of self-giving into and in histm^, 
which reconciles all things to the Father and leads human and cosmic history 
to fulfilment The priest must enter into this movement of the Kingdom which 
continually subverts a world structured (as was the colonial Roman empire in 
which Jesus lived, and as is our world today) by relationships of Digression, 
violence, and exploitation; and replaces it by a new world structured on 
relationships of respect, freedom and love. Building such communities of the 
Kingdom (which in India will not be just narrowly institutionally Christian com- 
munities) is the primary task of the Ciinstian priest who le-presents the saving 
priesthcxxl of Jesus. It is to this that all his "priestly" existence, his familiarity with 
the word, his celebration of the sacraments, his life of dedication must be ordered. 
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Priestly Celibacy and the Formation to 
Celibate Life. Ill 

CariosMcrcesDEMELO, SJ. 

After ouilining hit mamh the hiitarical md the theological dimeniwnt ol the hw of priciity 
celibacy, Fr de Melo qielU ou what thii law lequiict by way of a fomuiion to celibacy. The 
valne of the prieithood and of the celibaie life muit be appropriately oonweyed, affective matntily 
emnied specially by group living and regular contact the oudde woiid, mdnding the wodd 
ctf women. Discemmem through prayer and spiritual diiaction aie also part of the pedagogy for 
celibacy. 


ni. Formation to the Celibate Life 

We now come to the third part of this ptyier. formation to the celibate life. 
While dealing with this theme we have continually to keep in mind the aim of 
priestly formation in the Latin Rite and the means used to achieve this purpose. 

Formation to the priesthood will consist in making each candidate increas- 
ingly aware of the greatness and the. supomatural character of the priesthood 
to which he is aspiring, of the values it contains or represents, as well as of the 
sacrifices and renunciations it demands. In this way he will go on constantly 
growing in his personal understanding and esteem of his vocation, and so arrive 
at the human and spiritual maturity required the priestly radination. At the 
same time formation must be gear^ towards giving the future priest and pastor 
of souls a certain amount of personal experience of pastoral ministry among 
the people of God.^ Formation to celibacy as such is no more than one of the 
requirements comprised in the training for the priesthood in the Latin Rite. It 
must not, therefore, be treated in isolation, as if it were an end in itself; it must 
be harmoniously integrated in the enure programme of preparation for the 
priestly life. Since thb paper deals specifically with celibacy, it is this aspect 
of the priestly training that we shall now discuss. 

1 . My first contention is that every candidate to the priesthood should'be 
helped to form a very high idea of the {wiestly vocation. This will be the fifuit 
of the entire programme and time-table of the seminary, of ^iritual direction, 
the conferences or spiritual talks that ate a part of the seminary routine, of 
selected readings, meditation, prayer, times of retreat and recollection, etc. 
This is important because unless the seminarian has personally realized this 

1. VATICAN n, 0|p» To* , mi.4. 8, 20; S.C. OFCATHOUC EDUCATION, Ratio Fundamtn- 
talis, nn. 44-46. 
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ideal, he will later not have the strength and persevering generosity needed for 
the many sacrifices entailed in the priestly life and ministry. 

Youth is the time of ardour, idealism, generosity. A seminarian has to 
be enthusiastic about his vocation. He must get used to see in it a sure sign 
of God ’s predilection for him, for it is a call fo carry out in the midst of his 
fellow brothers and sisters that very work and mission which the Father 
entrusted to His Son on earth. Could there be anything more sublime and 
more heart- filling? 

Through His gracious initiative God invites those whom He chooses for 
this mission to a personal response to His call, a firm decision and a generous 
effort and cooperation with those whom the Church has selected for the 
formation of future priests. Such a firm decision supported by deep personal 
convictions will be the solid basis of a new life centred on Jesus, the Saviour 
of die human race, and tuned to the vision made known by the Lord in the 
Gospel. It will give the candidate the right motivation and courage not to 
succumb to temptations and contrary attractions, and to persevere joyfully in 
his noble intent. 

2. Together with understanding of and commitment to the priestly voca- 
tion in general, the young aspirant to the priesthood must more in particular 
be able to appreciate the value of celibacy itself and the role it plays in his life 
and ministry and its inner congruence with the priestly idea! (cf. Part II). He 
will then welcome and accept the law of celibacy not just as a Church 
prescription, unrealistic, unjust or arbitrary, as it is often made out to be, but 
as a way of life connatural to those called to incarnate Christ’s priesthood 
among the people of his time and his country or place of work. He will 
welcome wholeheartedly what Pope Paul VI teaches in his Encyclical on 
Priestly Celibacy. 

To them (those called) this is the mystery of the newness of Christ, of all that He is and 
stands for, it is the sum of tfie Highest ideals of the Gospel and of the Kingdom; it is a 
particular manifesution of grace, whi^h springs from the Paschal mystery of the Saviour. 
This is what makes the cho.ce of oelihacy desirable and worthwhile to those called by our 
Lord Jesus. Thus they intend not only to participate in his priestly office, but also to share 
with Him His veiy condition of living (n.25) 

The response to the divine call is an answer of love to the love which 
Christ has shown us so sublimely (cf. Jn 3:6; 15;13>. This response is 
included in the mystery of the special love for souls who have accepted 
His most urgent appeals (cf. Mk 10:21). With a divine force, grace 
increases the longings of love. And love, when it is genuine, is all- 
embracing, stable and lusting, an irresistible spur to all forms of 
heroism. And so the free choice of saCred celibacy has always been 
considered by the Church "a. a symbol of, and stimulus to charily" (LG 
n.42): it signifies a love without reservations; it stimulates to a charity 
which is open to all (n.24). 
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In this way . the bond b^ween priesUuxxl and celibacy will more and more 
be seen as closely knit as the mark of a heroic soul and the imperative call to 
unique total love for Christ and His Church (n.2S). 

3. However, it is not enough that a candidate accqits celibacy willingly 
in view of his fffiestly ideal. He has to grow in his commitment to the celibate 
life entailed in his vocation till he arrives at the maturity, a^ecdve and spiritual, 
required for his ordination in the Latin Rite.^ Here comes the delicate and 
crucial problem of education to chastity. Here again, we rq>eat, the attention 
of the young candidate must not be unilaterally focused on chastity; such a 
course is not helpful and could even exacerbate the difficulties in this matter. 
The problem of chastity must be dealt with, as we said, as part of the general 
formation to the priestly ideal made up of fervour, generosity, trust in God, 
love and joy. 

To begin with, the young candidate must not be left in ignorance of what 
human sexuality consists in and of the important role it plays in our life and in 
the development of our personality. As Pope John Paul II has often stressed, 
our sexuality "is a great gift given to us by the Creator"; it is "an enrichment 
of the whole person - body, emotions and the soul - and it manifests its inmost 
meaning in leading the person to the gift of self in love." "Virginity or celibacy 
- he remarks - is the supreme form of the self-giving that constitutes the very 
meaning of human sexuality.”^ 

Consequently, a candidate to the priesthood must not be ignorant of 
matters sexual, in the degree befitting his age, nor must he have a negative 
attitude to sex. All that comes from God is clean and beautiful and deserves 
to be seen with eyes that are pure, with modesty, respect and a sense of 
wonderment 

Virginal consecration is therefore a sacrifice bordering on the heroic. It 
implies the life-long renunciation of a triple blessing, the deep-set tendencies 
implanted in human nature by its Author - the tendency to married love, the 
tendency to the gratification of the senses which goes with conjugal love (sex) 
and the tendency to paternity or maternity. These tendencies are healthy in 
themselves; renouncing them for a whole bfetime may entail a good deal of 
.struggle, intimate annoyance or mortification. The candidate to the priesthood 
must be aware of this human condition and be fully reconciled with it At the 
same time he must be taught how to deal with sexual temptations and 
difficulties with peace and serenity, with good humour and without getting 
panicky about it. There can be no question of repressing the instinct but of 
integrating it as something positive in one’s overall concern for and endeavour 
towards human and Christian perfection. 


2. S.C. OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION, Guide to Formation to Priestly Celibacy, Rome, 
1974, p.20, no.18; “Concept of Human Maturity 

3. JOHN PAUL n, Eric. LaxtrFamUiaris Consortia, no.37 
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Such an intcs^ation sipposcs, <rf corasCf the habit of srffcontrol, dis- 
cipline. application to duty, hard work, sitence, prsyer. ff marriage is indeed 
a beautiful vocation, voluntary chasdO' embraced for the sake of Christ and 

the Kingdom is a sdU more lofty and appealing ideal for those called to it. It 

means victory over oneself and it brings about the gradual ^iritualisation of 
one’s entire being: chastity is a sign that our eternity has already begun on 
earth. 

Looked at in this way, chastity can become a powerful he^ in our way to 
God and in our relationship with our brothers and sisters. It can gradually 
liberate us and give us wings to fly. If we fail to do this, and allow the instinct 
to get the upper hand, the result can be disastrous! We can lose the right use 
of reason become slaves to passion. 

4. Speaking of the various mean to be employed in the formation 
candi d j Ufts to lifelong celibacy, greater attention is being paid nowadays to the 
influence of groups on the inthviduals both with regard to the birth of a priestly 
vocation and its further progress. "In every great age of the Church, the 
emergence of vocations takes on new forms," the French Bish(q>s declared at 
the close of their meeting at Lourdes in 1974; "the Spirit of Christ acts in 
newness." And Agostino Favale, SDB, in an interesting work on vocations^ 
states that research made on an international scale leads to the conclusion that 
the evolution of modem society makes it increasingly difficult to establish with 
precision the boundary lines between youth and adulthood. So far as formation 
is ccHiceroed the classical analysis of youth psychology is therefore no longer 
valid for the new ^rit that is gaining ground. 

In the past recruiunent was often done by an appeal to the reason, will and 
heart of potential candidates, and through pertinent information and data 
placed at their disposal. They could then at leisure reflect on the matter by 
themselves before coming to adecision, with the help of their spiritual director. 
This method was valid in a society that was on the whole stable and uniform 
-static. Times have changed. Our lot is cast in a new world of which perhaps 
the most salient characteristic is noise and speed and constant change - a world 
permanently on the move .... Methods of recruitment and formation have 
consequently to take into account the ability of the new recruits to adjust 
themselves in a mature way to ever changing situations. 

That is to say, togetho' with an appeal to the intellect and will, potential 
candidates must be helped to grow by being inserted in small, favourable 
groups of boys and girls committed to their faith and endeavouring to live it 
from within. In such groups through mutual interaction the prospective 
candidates will be able to assert ti^mselves. to discover themselves in 
satisfying relationships with others in the experimice of the warmth of human 

4. Vocazione comune * vooazioni sptcipctie: aspetli bMiei, Uologici t ptico-ptdagogieo- 
paMorali, Rome, LAS, 1981, pp. 507-509. 
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fiieiKlsb^ the lie4» «id conectioQs tbey i 90 Bive, andflo fiad tbe praper 

j balance howeeo repiessioo and expressioo and move on to tattarity. 
[ They wifi thus also find Out what it is dial Ood is asking of them, for God’s 
designs are after all inscribed in die dqidis of one’s petsonafii^, one’s 
charact^, one’s qualities, talents, tendencies and attn^tions. dedres and 
possibilitws. 

In this way it can be reasonably expected diat young men wiQ discover 
the value of ch^dty and grow in their i^iaeciation and love of this noble virtue 
by being conelated with other young people, boys and girls, well grounded in 
their faith., highly motivated, and animat^ by an apostolic spiriL Vocations 
wiU normally emerge in such an atmosphere of faith, fraternal love and 
service. In such a milieu they will also come to appreciate the beauty of 
marriage and married life. 

This is said in respect to youth groups before entrance into die seminary; 
but such a method should continue as well, later, in the houses of formatimi. 
For instance, friendships among seminarians must not only not be frowned 
upon but accepted and fostered, with prudence, for they have a significant role 
piace in their psychological and spiritual growth. We may say in general that 
a certain amount of freedom is truly helpful, provided there is proper guidance 
and an atmosphere of openness, loyalty, sincerity and authenticity. 

Such relationships can help these youngsters to listen to one another and 
therefore to listen to God. They can form them to the practice of charity and 
so prepare them for their future task of builders of Christian communities. 

5. The time of holidays, whbn the seminarians spend about two months 
at home, in their respective dioceses, can be an excellent opportunity fw 
continued contact with the modem world into which as pastors they will be 
plunged again. But such contact will be conducive to their all-round progress 
only if the holidays are properly planned and the young seminarians are guided 
by wise and experience priests. 

During holidays the good friendships the seminarians had formed before 
they entered the seminary will be further deepened and will continue to be for 
them a source of legitimate satisfaction and strength in their difficulties, and 
ccmfiim them in their vocation. This means that teaching and information must 
not be severed from the factor of interpersonal relationships. One is reminded 
of a saying of Monsignor Ancel, of Lyons, France, that "a priest who has no 
friends is generally ^leaking a priest who is in danger.” Desirable human 
maturity will be the result of such formation under the guidance of superiors 
and dir^tors who are enlightened in this matter and are truly men of God. 

This is also the direction given by the Congregation for Catholic Educa- 
tion. In its document Educational Guidance in Human Love: Outlines for Sex 
Education qf 1 November, 1983, ”drawn up with the help of educational 
experts and submitted to wide consultation” (p.3, n.2), the Congregation makes 
the following statnnent; 
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Tlwit exiftt m eduouion a noe negligiUe factor which goea aide aide with the acticn of 
the family and die achool md which Aequently hat an even gieattr infliMDce in the foainttion 
of the penoo; the youth groupa, conadtixed in leiaun time, nliich impingB huenady CO the 
life of the adoleacent and young adnh. Ihe human adeaoea bold that "giow^'afe a poeitive 
condition of fonnation, because the maturatian of the penonaliqr ia not potaible without 
efncacious pertonal telationttupt (p.25, n.77). 

6. It may not be out of place here to say a q}ecial wo-d about the 
relationship of seminarians with women, who constitute over one half of the 
human race. So it would not be realistic or helpful in any way if future priests 
are brought up as if that one half of humanity did not exist! In this matter I 
can do no better than give the word to so experienced an observer of human 
realities as the sociologist Rev. Andrew Greeley. I may be allowed to give 
extracts from an address he gave to seminarians in the U.S.A.: 

Celibacy is not a denial of sex or a lepicssion, but rather a sublimation. We do not get lid 
of our sexual drives, we channel them to higher purposes. We do not pretend that some 
women are not very pleasant to talk to. Nor do we pretend that we ate immune to the 
attractions of women. We do not let ourselves become rigid and unfriendly in our dealings 
withchem. We try neither to ignore them nor to spend too much time with them. Obviously, 
the balance is difficult to achieve and obviously we must be prudent and careful; but because 
the balance is difficult, we are not thereby permitted to take refuge in oversimplified 
solutions - in either extreme. 

At all times in our dealings with women we must be male. Our style of manliness in our 
relations with them must be very different from that of their husbands or suitors, but it 
nevertheless must be authentically male b must be at all times courteous, chivalrous, 
respectful, and in some sense, protective. . . . There are simply no good reasons for 
seminarunf getting mixed up in the adolescent romantic game, and Ithink that roost of them 
are aware of it The real problem with seminarians is that many of them think they are 
missing something and would rather like to find out what it is ... Of course, they are missing 
something, otherwise there would be no lacribce in giving it up; but it it hardly necessary 
to leam in great detail what it is they aremisiing. They might cons^ themselves with tire 
thought that those who are not in the leminaiy are missing something too and there is not 
much to be gained by pondering the chlotof^ll coment of other people’s lawns. 

This is not to say that seminarians should avoid girls as if they would canieis of the bubonic 
plague. I presume you will on occasion converse with your friend’s listen or your sister's 
friends. I hardly think you will sneak out the side door of the church to avoid saying a few 
words to some charming young lady who goes to Mass each morning during your vacation. 
Nor do I imagine that you will desert the apostolic work to whidt you have been assigned 
or which you have chosen for your summer work merely because members of the opposite 
sex happen to be involved in the same projecu. Much depends on the circumstances, of 
course, and one cannot generalize, but 1 am inclined to think that, prxrvided reserve and 
intelligence are at work cn both sides, the experience a seminarian gains in working on 
apostolic projects in which girls are involved is very worthwhile. However one must be 
careful 

The quotation has been long but it vfas worthwhile.^ 

7. I shall only add that discernment is required, as well as sufficient 
acquaintance with the psychological aspects of male-female relationships and 


5. Cf. ilsoCidieU to Formation. The guide deals with this problem with openrrest and wisdom 
in im. 57 to 61, pp. 49-53. 
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with the psychology of women. This mu^ be provided by the seminary 
ciBiiculum. Moreover there must be totd openness with tme’s ^iiitu^ 
director. I take this r^jpottunity to stress the capital importance of die role 
spiritual directors in seminaries. They must be well chosen and qualified 
priests, real men of God, and fully devoted to their charges.^ 

8. Coming back to what we said in favour of tro formation Of small 
groups, a word of caution may not be out of place here. Such groups must not 
be allowed to degenerate into little coteries closed in upon themselveS, mcKe a* 
less indifferent to the rest of the seminary community. The seminary is a family 
in which every member of each group fonning part of the instituDon should be 
cpen to every other group and to the entire community. Such broad community 
lU'e can be an admirable help and a providential preparation fw the life and ministry 
to which the seminarian will be called later on as a member of the college of priests, 
under the bishop of the diocese. He is being prepared to live not as a monk or a 
hennit but as the fatha of a Christian community, spending his life close to it and 
for it, in an attitude of dialogue, and humble, loving service. Accordingly, as the 
Guide to Formation in Priestly Celibacy aptly puts it, 

A life AUed with brotherly love and harmony, which is industrious and replete with a human 
and supernatural warmth, irradiates over all a sense of lestful calm, equanimity, and deep 
satisfaction. In this sort of atmosphere studenu will be, as it were, immunized from the neetl 
to seek emotional compensations outside (he community. It will be mote difficult for them 
to regret the renunciation which their choice of celibacy has invdved.'' 

The following testimoriy of an experienced priest confirms what has 
been said above. Speaking at the last Synod of Bishops in Rome, Fr 
Bonnici, a Maltese priest in charge of the promotion of vocations in his 
country, said: 

Where there is a real and deep communion among priests, where the teminaiy witnesses 
to the life of the family of the sons of God, young men are able to see celibacy in a 
completely new light, not as self-denial and iscdation, but as a way of biinging about a 
more universal family and therefore of exercising an even more fascinating type of 
fatherhood.' 

9. Community, communion, yes. Nevertheless, silence and solitude, as 
much a requirement of human nature as the need to love and be loved. It is a 

6. In some doubtful cases the need may be felt of recourse to spedalists in view of a more 
accurate discernment. The Guide to Formation says the following: ‘'Educators who themselves 
are well-prepared for their work should be able to verify the authenticity trf vocations in normal 
individuals by using the usual criteria for vocational discernment. However, when in doubt or 
when seminary superiors feel that a student needs paiticular help to decide his vocation, special 
remedies may be employed, such as a psychological testing before the candidate begins his 
theological course. Maybe even a specialized psychotherapeutic examination will be found 
advisable or he may be advised to interrupt his eccesiastical studies in order to woiic for a time in 
some other profession" (p. 36, n. 38). 

7. Guide to Formation, p. 60, n. 71. 

8. Osserv. Romano, 22 Oa. 1990, p.9. 
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oeotnl buaua acperiaice throng which wc have to pass M Ss to learn to 

confer meaning 00 our own life and fece the reality of our existence. Itopens 
our hearts to God, the Absolute, by whom we are made and who aione can fill 
our hearts with a joy that is lasdng and that nobody can take away from us; He 
has made us for Hiinself and restless are our hearts till they find rest in Km 
(St Augustine), 

Solitude and a cmain experience of loneliness are an aspect of human 
life that is found even in the happiest married lives; much more so in the life 
of celibates. It is always in solitude, the Guide to Formation tells us, "that the 
great decisions of Ufe are made. The solitude of priestly celibacy is chatjged 
with such values."’ But it is a grace, for it forces us to direct all our desires 


towards the One and Triune God who deigns to come and establish His 
dwelling in the intimate depths of our soul (Jn 14:23). Solitude is therefoe a 
c^l to a deeper life of prayer and union with God. It is for this close union 
with God that the future priest has to be trained through the hours of silence, 
study and prayer that make up the life in the seminary. Incidentally, sflence 
and rolitude are in no way opposed to love and communion either with people 
or with God; properly understood, they can foster communion and intimacy. 

10. Last, not least, we need a vigorous life of faith, h(?)e and charity. As 
we have seen, pnestly celibacy is far from being a synonym of loveless life, 
^some people imagine it to be. On the contrary, it is nothing if not a iewe 
effair. ^d so one should never speak of consecrated celibacy or chastity 
except in teiw of love lest it be robbed of its true meaning. For those who 
are called to it, chastity is love, fulfilmwit, h^piness. There is one thing we 
refure to renounce: love ■ love for Christ, of course, but also love for our 
brothers and sisters, in whose service we have laid down our lives. Through 
our co^raUon, Christ becomes, in a way. our All; he lakes the place of 
everything m our life. To him we give that total, undivided love that married 
persons give to their partners in life. This is no exaggeration. One of the 

greatest ascetics of all times. St John Climacus. in his Scala Paradisi, 
suggests that "we must love God as a lover loves his fianefc." And in our 
own Germain Foch. the brother of Marshall Foch (the hero of the 

Firat World War), novice master and spiritual director of younr Jesuit 
scholastics in France, used to say that "spiritual life is like a honeymoon 
or a wedAngjtmmey with Jesus." but. he hastened to add. "in a barbarian 
country. We do not see Jesus. Our act of love is consequently enhanced 
by continual acts of faith. Consecrated virginity is a word we pledge to God 
in our you*, m daricness. Here on earth one side of us has to starve, and so, 
as Karl Rahnw pointedly remarked in one of his retreats to priests, we have 
to learn how to weep in peace." 


9 . Guidi to Formation, p.4Xn. 49. 
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11. Consecrated cdibacy is a life in love. Love however canna last 
without And by "prayer" I mean our daily, regular hows of peistMial, 
fluniliffl-conversatiOT or interview with God ourFathcr. leading us to agrowing’ 
familiarity with Him, and thus preparing us to become "contemplatives in 
action.” It is in prayer that, through the action of the Spirit of love, we grow 
in intimacy with our heavenly Father, with Jesus, and with the Blessed Viigin 
Mary, our Mother. Fidelity to daily prayer is therefore a matter of tfe and 
death for a priest, both in view of his own ^iritual |Hogiess and of his role as 
the master of prayer of those entrusted to his care. Many of ourlnotherjmests 
who have gone away would acknowledge that the ultimatB cause of their 
decision was the abandonment of prayer. 

12. Priestly celibacy can best be understood in this context of faith and 
love. The sins and shortcomings of her consecrated ministms do sadden the 
Church, but they do not kill her optimism and her firm faith in God’s power 
and man’s fidelity. 

One of the reasons why people criticize the Church’s stand on this matter 
is that they reason mainly in terms of nature, whereas the demands made by 
the law of celibacy take their place within the supernatural perspective that we 
have recalled and, as Pope Paul reminded us, 

they can be brought into clearer light only utsda the influence of the Holy Spirit, ptonuied 
by Clirist to His ft^oweri for the knowledge of things to come (cf Jn 16:13), and to enable 
the People of God to increase in the understanding cf the mystery of CStrist and of the 
Churdi.'® 

Accordingly, the same Holy Father in his message on the World Day of 
Prayer for Vocations in 1970, made his mind very clear in this regard: 

Access to the piicslhood will not be rendeied more desinUe by being made easier by 
liberating it, for example, from celibacy, which the Latin Qiuitdi has regarded as iu supreme 
honour for centuries. The young feel even less attached to a less generous ideal of priestly 
life. This is noi the direction which ought to be taken. The problem of celibacy does not 
even arise where there is an atmosphere full of prayer, charity, mortification, and the young 
find it more than natural to consecrate themselves to Girist in full and total readiness for the 
Kingdom of God.^^ 

The Pope repeated the same decision in his encyclical on Celibacy: 

Hence we consider that the personal law of celibacy should today continue to be linked to 
ihe ecclesiastical ministry. This law should support (he minister in his exclusive, definitive 
and total choice of the unique and supreme love of Chtisi; it should uphold him in the entire 
dedication of himself to the public worship of God and the service of the Church; it should 
distinguish his state of life both among the faithful and in the wodd at latge.*^ 

As we saw, the eighth Ordinary World Synod of 1990, which took up 
expressly the theme of "Priestly Formation," strongly confirmed these 
views. 


1 0. PAUL VI, End. Letter Sacerdotalis Caelibatus, n. 1 8. 

1 1. The Pope Speaks, IS (1970), p. 13. 

12. PAUL VL EncL LeaesSacerdatalie Caelibatia, n. 14. 


Conclusion 


As we have tried to show, priestly celibacy is, indeed, a challenging 
demand, particularly in our time. It is the victory of faith, h(^ and love, tfu 
three theological virtues. It centres our life on God. By maiaiawmg the Ia\^ 
in the Latin Rite, in spite of the number of people who change their option and 
tend to tarnish its image before the world, the Chureh is inviting the People of 
God to a stricter selection and discernment in the choice of their future 
ministe/s. a more adequate and updated formation in keeping with the times, 
and a more profound act of faith in the presence of the Spint of Christ who 
lives in the Church andean make even impossible things possible (cf. Lk 1:37). 


(continued from p. 112) 

theologians and the permanent presence of the laity in places of responsibility 
in the Church. All this cuts on your traditional sphere as a priest. Finally there 
has been the Lefebvre schism and similar rightist movements with the ques- 
tioning they voice regarding conciliar developments. 

In short, you had to adjust again and again, and your life’s self-offering 
has taken forms you had not foreseen. 

I imagine that, like most priests in rural areas, you live alone in the parish 
house, and that you have to serve other parishes and animate many groups and 
perhaps assume responsibilities in the docese. 

As a lay woman, allow me to say, and I say this to all priests, "Thank* 
you!" Thanks first and foremost for all that you give to us by lipiening, for 
the tyay you form us through your lesiimqny of patient fidelity , and for your 
sacramental ministry. I want at the same lime to tell you what a profound 
joy and what a depth of human, spiritual and eccle.sia.1 life many lay people 
derive from sharing with you corresponsibility for the Church. This is also 
true the other way around; many priests have shared their experience that 
they- were renewed in their ministerial identity by the exercise of such 
corresponsibility. 

Yes, 1 pray for you and for all overworked priests. I pray specially for 
the growth and fidelity of this post-conciliar people of God, where all the 
baptised in Christ live in different and complementary ways the experience 
of being the Body of Christ in which they are, at the same lime, temple of 
the Holy Spirit. 


Yours sincerely. 


Moniqpe HEBRARD 
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Formation in the Missionary Spirit 

Bishop Thomas MENAMPARAMPIL, $.D.B. 

Tie Bishop of Dibwgath ^ishop’ s House. Dibragaih 786001 , Assam) shires with the readers of 
the JOURNAL the reflections he presented to the rectors of Major Seminaries in Asia gathered in 
Tsgayiay, Philippmes, in October last year. He stresses that an espetience, based formatian must 
include the experience of actual evangelising. i.e.. helping people to find God. which can arise 
only if the Seminary teachers are thmsel ves involved in evangelisation and thus offset the dangers 
of excessive iniellectualism. 

I N RECENT YEARS there has been a detennined efFcwt on the part of 
everyone concerned to make the seminary truly formative, relevmit and 
adapted to the purpose fca: which it was eextstituted. The human sciences, for 
example, havecall^ foraieorganizaticm of the seminary to allow greater freedom, 
and more scope for independent thought, creativity and bigger paiticipaticxi in the 
running of the institution. They have em|4iaszed the importance of human 
virtues, emotional maturity, healthy relationships, geni^ friendship, and the 
formative presence of the staff memhers in the lives of the seminarians. 

Likewise, a growing awareness of the need for a more generous commit- 
ment to the poor has made the seminary give greater attention to the life-style, 
stress austerity and simplicity of life, plan exposure programmes for seminarians 
to situations of poverty and involve them in justice-issues of die neighbourhcxxl. 

In the same way, the importance that inter-religious dialogue and incul- 
turation have assumed of 1^ has led the seminary staff to introduce the 
seminarians to the scriptures and the religious traditions of various faiths, to 
help them to reflection along with persons of other persuasions and to be 
innovative in decoration and symbolism. 

All these very wcathy initiatives have conuibuted a great deal to the 
renewal of f 'e seminary. But, we may ask, how far has the young priest of 
today, the product of the seminary, become capable of leading people to God? 
Whatever else everything is about, this is the central task and everything is 
calculated to this end. everyone is oriented to this goal. ' In the drive for 
intellectual thoroughness, psychological development, cultural insertion, so- 
cial relevance, what gets often left out is the sense of direction in all these 
endeavours; to acquire the skill of helping people come to God. 

Evangelization 

What seems to worry scholars and teachers today is how to define the 
tmn "evangelization" and to say or deny that this or th^ paiticular activity is 
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put of evangelization. Whether the activities proposed get done or not is not 
of great concern. There is not enough anxiety to ensure that whatever is done ! 
is done in an evangelical atmosphere, diat every step is taken under the 
inspiration of the Goqiel. that the values fostered, attinides created, rdadon- 
ships built up and the goals proposed toe in tune with the central Christian 
message. Whcu bewilders one most cf all is the manner in which these 
earth-shaking words of Jesus have been demythologized: "Go, therefore, make 
disciples of all nations; baptise them in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit" (Mt 28:18-19). These are words that have been the 
cause of the birth and growth of churches, and on them we have to fall bade 
for the continued existence and development of communities that believe in 
the Gospel. 

Evangelization as an Experience 

How can we train the seminarian in the skill he needs for leading people 
to the Father, particularly those who are not aware of the Father’s plan for 
humankind in Jesus Christ? Some sort of radical change must take place in his 
formation programme: Evangelitation must cease to be merely an idea to be 
discussed and become an experience to be lived. And this from the earliest 
stage of the seminary formation. 

Experience has received great emphasis in recent years. The seminarian 
is often made to live in a situation of privation. He experiences poverty. He 
is made to involve himself in the struggles of the poor. These are certainly 
excellent experiences. He is given an experience in teaching, {teaching, 
organizing and helping in the parish during his regency period. (Often a short 
reluctant one year! It could be two.) While all these efforts are truly wonderful, 
if he never gets a chance of and never develops a taste for taking someone 
nearer God, his pastoral experience is incomplete. But once he has developed 
this taste, his missionary effectiveness is infallible! 

This is a path fam iliar to lliose who have walked it; to move in companion- 
ship with a fellow-pilgrim on the Emmaus way. to share life and thought 
together until a moment comes when your companion seeks to know the 
"reasons for your hope." 

The Example of the Elders 

Young people can be introduced to such a noble experience only by 
persons who themselves have had similar experiences. It may be the seminary 
staff is often selected on the basis of a person’s abilities to teach and relate 
with others. These are, no doubt, excellent criteria. Would it be possible to 
ensure that at least a proportion of the staff members be persons who have had 
missionary experiennee and still delight in leading people to the faith and 
strengthening the faith of believers? The lectufe of a pr^essor who is constant- 
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ly in KHid) with persons in search of God will be ipialitativefy di^ereat frnn 
that of another professor whose wisdom is confiiwd to the books. Bocddsh 
scholarship rejoices over ctMuroviBrsies and is often concerned with fcHinulas 
that do not necessarily oorre^nd to an actual religious experioice, and is 
eager to outsmart somecme following a different school of ^u^t. On the 
contrary, you will find an amazing consensus among per^»s who deal wife 
the inner pilgrimage. The journey to God is so similar everywhere, no matmr 
what part of the world one comes from! And this is an area where Asians are 
thought to be experts. Analysing situations, dissecting concepts, comparing 
and contrasting ideas are lesser tasks, indicative of our present system of 
training. Valuable as these activities are. they can only serve to point further. 

Pastoral Experience during Holidays 

The Council Decree Optatam Totius already contemplates fee possibility 
of fee seminarian being engaged in pastoral tasks during fee holidays. It states; 

During holidayt thor (the semineiuns) ihould be introduced to pkttOfal practice fay ap- 
propritte programmes. Depending on the age of the seminarians and the local conditions, 
and given the prudent epproval of their bishops, such programmes should be pursued iiv a 
methodical way and under the guidance of men experienced in pastoral matters (no.21). 

My plea today is that these programmes be truly pastoral (not merely 
administrative and organizational tasks carried out in a pastoral context), and 
that they be truly missionary, by which I mean, activities like teaching, 
preaching, guiding or any sort of interaction with people where a sharing 0/ 
faith is possible. Pietisdc as it may sound, this is the main task of the "Man of 
God" in Asia. 

Insertion of the Seminary into the Pastoral Effort of the Diocese 

I would also urge that the seminarian has a chance to keep close to such 
activities during fee school year, e.g., week-ends and even on other days as 
occasion demands. This will not be possible unless the seminary itself is 
effectively inserted into the pastoral and missionary effort of the diocese. As 
it is, I am tempted to believe feat seminaries are powerful intellectual fortresses 
(I am not asking feat they renounce this distinction) that stand in isolation in 
a world of missionary effort, or are related merely to similar centres. The day 
the staff and fee students of fee seminary form part of fee missionary team of 
a missionary diocese, we will have solved the problem. They could play so 
many complementary roles to strengthen the work of those in the field, e.g., 
run an enquiry centre, edit a magazine, help conduct specific programmes for 
the youth, catechists, or other groups, prepare catechetical exhibits, visit homes 
with a specific purpose, promote any of the programmes launched by the 

diocese or the local parish Once fee interest is created in the seminarians, 

there is no limit to possibilities. We are all children of the Father who created 
the Universe! Creativity is our birthright' 
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I have emphasized the importmce of lie^mg the seminarians to gain 
experioice in the missionary fidd from their earliest years. Situations in Asia 
differ considerably so that it is dU&ult to descend to details. Somesemmaries 
consider it highly educative to allow their seminarians to qxnd their hdidays 
at home in humble surroundings, so that they do not lose touch with reality 
and remain capable of adapting to simple life-styles. I know some dioceses in 
India that pla(% their seminarians in twos and threes in the heart ctf a village 
where they learn to witness to their faith in chaUenging situations. Some of 
these young men have worked veritdrie wonders during their seminary days 
and have emerged as missionary stalwarts in later years 

Some Suggestions 

Allow me to proceed to certain practical suggestions, leaving you free to 
judge about relevance to your situations. The seminarians should have the 
opportunity to meet zealous missionaries in the Held. Even a brief sharing 
with an authentic messenger of Christ, fresh with missionary experience, can 
stir the hearts and imaginaticm of young pe(q>le. Young seminarians should be 
exposed to such personalities as often as it is possible. 

The seminarian should be helped to make pastoral use of the word of God. 
Our present approach to the Scripuires is heavily exegetical. By dissecting the 
worti there is a danger that one takes the life out of it. Then it is no more a 
Living Word. It is only the person who has often sought and found solace, 
guidance and strength in Scriptures that will be able to lead someone else to 
the same experience. The fr^hness of the Gospel has a q)ecial meaning for 
us Asians. I^ple sit in silent wonder at the ineffable words that proceed from 
God’s authentic spokesman. Such words penetrate hearts, transform lives and 
draw people to the path of their ultimate destiny. 

Will I sound like recalling some archaic an if I refer to the need of spiritual 
guidance for the seminarian? I am not speaking of counselling and other forms 
of valuable psychological helps that a young man stands in need of. I am 
refening to the more spiritual guidance in which the assistance sought and 
received has the unction of the Holy Spirit. The sharing and helping are in the 
context of profound faith, and the persons are affected at their deepest level. 
Can anyone who has never been guided in this manner become a true Curu.who 
in turn can guide others along the arduous path of the Spirit? 

In this context, I would say we are greatly underestimating the spiritual 
treasures we have inherited from our ancestws in Asia. The Western world 
today stands in admiration of the spiritual advance that the Eastern societies 
made in the past. It caused quite a sdr when Catherine Doherty introduced 
some of the traditions of the Eastern Church to the Americas. Taize has 
adopted many things Oriental into its prayer, with great advantage. Fr An- 
thony de Mello has interpreted the Oriental masters of the Yoga, Zen and 
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Vipassana ttadiiion for the western educated audience. Ifis bocAs are near 
besiseUers in many Christian citdes. 

(Here I speak of the strength pf the eastern tradition in a tone of humility, 
not claiming any siqieriotity over whatever is of value in the west £n»n whi^ 
we too have benefit. We should lotdtat the two traditions as each having a 
contribution of its own to m^e, both having developed ^m the unique 
historic experiences of two different societies. We should be very waiy 
making any comparison with negative connotations, which is often the result 
of unhealed memories associated with our colonial past A time is coming 
when we shall recognise the unsurpassable wealth of both traditions, which in 
God’s plan are truly complementary.) 

Dialogue 

"Dialogue" in the East makes sense when it concerns itself with sharing 
actual God experiences. Lengthy argumentations and efforts for the 
demonstration of our superiority just show poor taste to our brothers and sisters 
of other religions. But if "dialogue" could be conducted in an atmosphere of 
serenity , prayer, mutual respect and genuine marvel at the wonder that God is, 
then it would bear abundant fruit! The late Fr Amaloipavadass used to hold 
dialogue sessions at his Anjali Ashram, Mysore, which consisted in reading 
from the Hindu Scriptures and the Bible on a particular theme, singing bhajans, 
sharing thoughts in a most fraternal atmosphere and praying together, lliere 
was neither comparisons nor contrasts made between the tenets of the two 
religions, but there was a growth in the awareness of God and in family sense. 

Zeal in the proclamation of the Gospel does not lake away our openness 
to person of other religions. Jesus’ message can be worthily proclaimed only 
in the atmosphere of dialogue and respect for people and their posotud 
convictions. There is more wealth in various religious traditions of Asia than 
the outsider perceives. A seminarian will be better equipped for his mission 
if he is a familiar with the sacred books and religious practices of the 
community he is going to wwk with. His ultimate strength will be the religious 
insight he has acquired and the inner authenticity he has built up. What persons 
of other faiths admire most is not the superiority of our teaching, but the 
genuineness of our convictions and the consequent quality of the lives we lead. 

Relationship with the Laity 

Though it may look a marginal point, I would like at this stage to make a 
brief reference to developing in the seminarim a genuine respect for the laity, 
and an ability to work with them. In actual life this is central. The lay people 
are not just persons to be looked after. They are not merely objects of 
evangelization. They are evangelizers in their own right. They are active 
helpers in that noble task. They are brothers, sisters, friends, effective 
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coworkers. So much of mission^ potential is wasted when the talentsof the 
laity are not drawn into the service of the Gospel. Every Christian is a 
missionary. It is the whole community that evangelizes. If the young semi- , 
narian grows up with this notion clear in his mind, he will be equi]^)ed to win 
a hundred thousand hands to assist him. Those missions are flourishing in 
which the clergy and the laity collabcnate closely. 

Being young, the seminarian is in a position to stir young pec^le to action. 
This is a skill that will stand him in go^ stead in later years too. The youth 
between 1 8 and 25 have played an innovative role, for good or for evil, in every 
age of human history. Every revolutionary movement relied heavily on them. 
If their energy could be brought to the service of God’s Good News, you could 
change the world. The seminary days and ihe time of regency are periods for 
developing the skill of winning the confidence of the youth. 

Inculturation 

There is much discussion these days on "inculturation" in the context of 
evangelization. I would like to emphasise a form of inculturation that goes 
beyond the perfect mastery of the local language, and means something more 
than the knowledge of the history and tradition of a particular people and the 
adaptation of their cultural forms into liturgy and Church life. Tbe type of 
inculturation I am referring to has to do with the discovery of the inner genius 
of a community and the ability to enter into dialogue with the collective soul 
of that community, always learning, constantly adapting to mentalities, never 
giving up the effort to have a deeper insight into its inner identity. S uch a form 
of inculturation is an absolute necessity when the young priest belongs to 
another ethnic group than the one he serves. However, it is necessary for 
everyone in ministry. As individuals have their psychological make-up, so do 
communities. It is ignoring this reality and forgetting the collective hurts of 
parish-communities or ethnic groups that have often landed the young apostle 
into major troubles, or have rendered his work ineffective. We Asians are so 
much community conscious (of caste, tribe or ethnic group), that it is very 
important that we develop transcultural perceptions while doing transcultural 
services. The young seminarian, living together with comp^ions of other 
ethnic groups, must learn to be open to other cultures and adapt himself to 
different chtuacters and attitudes to life. He must be prepared to make himself 
one with the pet^le he is going to serve. Here I am referring to an inner 
idendficatitm that is hardly definable, which made Paul say, "I made myself a 
Jew to the Jews, to win the Jews. . . . For the weak 1 made myself weak. I 
made myself all things to all to save some at any cost" (1 Cor 19:20-22). 

It is for this reason that in the Asian context a social analysis that is purely 
economy-based does not provide adequate data for effective social action. 
Caste, creed, community, tribe, linguistic group . . . these identities weigh so 
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heavily with us, as to make purely economic criteria relatively insignificrntt. 
That is one reason why some of our social action groups on this continent have 
achieved very limited success. They have been using a social instnunmit 
imported from Latin America! 

The young seminarian would profitaUy exercise his mind in the study Of 
cultural and ethnic realities and learn to inculturate himself (more accuracy, 
incarnate himself) into Asia’s differing etiinic contexts. 

Conclusion 

Let us come back to the central message once again. Asia is a land where 
contemplation is held in high regard. The seminarian will be moving alobg 
the right path if he explores the paths to God and>becomes an expert in the area 
of God realization. It will be such a person that will radiate inner serenity, 
inspire confidence, heal broken relationships, bring peace and joy. and become 
a powerful fm-ce f(x the announcement of the Gospel. He becomes the 
"Universal Brother" of whom Redeny>toris Missio speaks. We look forward 
to such men from our seminaries. 

May be I will end this sharing with two passages from Redemptoris 
Missio: "We cannot preach conversion, unless we ourselves are converted 
anew every day" (no.4). Why do we at times find it so hard to speak of 
conversion? What makes us so hesitant? Why are our words often so uncon* 
vincing? "People today put more trust in witnesses than in teachers, in 
experience than in teaching, and in life and action than in theories" (no.42). 
We may apply this message to our present context. Would we like our 
seminarians to be zealous missionaries? Let them see excellent examples in 
their elders. We cannot expect the next generation to be doing what they have 
not seen done by their formators and their religious superiors. If they see their 
seminary staff only^wresUing with ideas and never instructing a catechumen 
or befriending a prospective enquirer, they will continue the same tradition. 
If they see their bishops only inaugurating seminars and blessing convents but 
never visiting a slum or staying overnight in a village, they know what they 
should look forward to. 

Jesus washed the feet of his disciples before he asked them to do the same 
to one another. All of us need to remember all the time that we are not at the 
service of strucuires and organizations, but we are constantly at the service of 
human beings who are in search of die Ultimate. Would that they find 
assistance in us! Make sure, then, that they will find assistance in our younger 
brothers, in due course. 



Readers’ Forum 

Needed: A Fresh Awareness of Reality 

J. L. GNAN ARETHINAM, S J. 

Thete reflectionf tie the reaction of one who ii "in the field," on two important aitidef of R.C. 
Heredia SJ.. "Toward! an Ecological Consdottmeif: Religioai, Ethical and Spiritual Perapec- 
tivea," published in September and October 1991, in the Vldyajyoti Journal. The author ii 
Pastor-in-Chaige, R.C. Church, Kelambakkun 603 103, Tamilnadu. 

M any people in the field have been suspicious of peqile raising 
the ecological problem and quite a few still are! liiey see it as a 
middle-class-concetn and a distraction from the basic agenda of the working 
masses. But it should be clear to anybody today that this is no more a luxury 
concern of armchair ecologists alone, but a matter of survival first of all for 
the poor masses and the poor countries. Poor rural people are the fu^t victims 
of floods and droughts caused by ecological imbalances and of the poisoning 
of water resources by industrial wastes and agricultural chemicals. They are 
the first to be hit by the biomass-related projects that provide food, fodder, 
fertilizers and building materials. Among them, the women are hit most, as 
they are traditionally involved in the provision of water, fuel, food and fodder 
for the home. 

Ecology is the science which snidies animal and plant systems in relation 
to their environment, with particular emphasis on the interrelations and inter- 
dependence between different life forms.^ An ecosystem is a complex totality 
of communities of life (animals, plants, fungi, bacteria and other micro-or- 
ganisms) in a particular environment. The ‘human species’ has in the course 
of time developed socio-systems which interfere with ever greater power in 
the complex balance of the ecosystems. Having equipped itself with modem 
science and technology and growing in members and being committed to 
economic growth, the human race places an ever increasing burden on ecosys- 
tems which have to sustain the continuation of life on our planet. 

Ecology as a discipline differs from the scientific approach which isolates 
particular objects. Its concern is rather to fuid out how things are connected; 
it teaches us that no species can survive on its own: all species have to be 
represented in the Ark of survival. 

In the first part of his essay, Heredia exposes the various environmental, 
ecological and green movements in vogue today and finds fault with them; he 
also finds inadequate the various religious approaches and judges them partial 
and misleading, though collectively pointing out to a cosmo-theandric 


I . Porriit JONATHAN, S*emg Green. The Politics of Ecology Explained (Oxford 1984), p.3. 
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perspeoive, whoe, as inPuiildcar’s visioR, human f(dlowship,coanic evolu- 
tion and a divine indwelling make up die integrated vision of a total reality. 

is where die hitch comes in. Panikkar proposed this theory seventeen 
years ago. though he still makes an occasional ’contribution* to die subject in 
queaion. Without questioning die intellectual acumen of Panikkar, one can 
pose die question: Is Panikkar ’s understanding a panacea for the totality of the 
problems concerning ecology? Can there not be a better understanding? By 
citing Panikkar continuously (eight dmes!) at the end of the first part of his 
essay. Heredia seems almost to ram down our throats Panikkar’s cosmic elixir. 

In the second part of the essay Heredia makes a critique of the ethical 
commitments and spells out their cosmotheandric implications in terms of 
human rights and cosmic duties in a new social para^gm. Readers of the 
Vidyqjyoti Journal must be thankful to the author for having presented such 
a wonderful synthesis of eco-spirituality in such a dynamic fashion and this 
essay will certainly be a source of reference on this subject for years to come. 
But then there seems to be certain inherent weaknesses in this cosmotheandric 
speculation ... I shall just point out a few glaring ones, with a view to make 
Heredia’s synthesis more valid and uptodate. 

I am not competent to speak about the spirituality of Francis of Assisi; but 
I can certainly sp^ about and for Ignatius of Loyola. On page 583 Heredia 
remarks that "Ignatius of Loyola is less obviously associate with ecology." 
Nothing could be farther from reality! Ignatius has a holistic approach to the 
world which has no meaning in itself. It is a mediation between God and the 
hunuin person. It is transparent, symbolic, so that in it we can find God. It is 
an expression of God’s love for humanity. One of the beautiful refrains of 
Ignatius which runs through most of his writings especially in the Spiritual 
Exercises and the Constitutions of the Society of Jesus is that we are not outside 
spectators of the cosmos or the universe; we are in it and part of it. Thus in 
the first Week of tlie Exercises, in his severe meditation on Hell, Ignatius 
recommends that we. feel the squalor, the burning and heat of the place. Again 
in the homely meditation on the Nativity, in the second Week, Ignatius wants 
us to become one with the Holy Family, the environment of the manger, with 
the stall of animals, etc., and see in what way we can be of help to them. For 
Ignatius, history is an interplay of freedoms, the freedom of God and the 
freedom of the human person in the cosmos and its environment. 

This bring us to the final part of our critical observation. One of the 
underlying weaknesses of Heredia’s expos6, is that he takes a sort of an 
outsider’s attitude to the whole problem and the series of questions raised. He 
himself sums up in page 586: "The most compelling image of our space age 
world is the one of our planet earth seen from the outer space... It is the image 
of our beautiful and fragile blue sphere floating ]»^ecariously in the darkness 
of empty space." This is the flaw. Any amount of theorizing will lead us 
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nowhere unless we sre in the probiein and immersed in it The various a^iecu 
of the struggle for a sustaintdile socie^ in India by the varimis ect^ogical 
movements are beautifully summarized by Bastian Wtdenga. bi a way of 
speaking, our whole approach to ecology and environmental problems iieeds 
a shift to a new paradigm. It may not be out of {dace to refer to another beautiful 
source for this question: A New Vision of Reality hy Bede Griffiths (1990). 
This is a sort of counterbalance to Heredia’s apparent attitudinal allergy to 
experimoital science! In this majrv new work Griffiths invites us to look afresh 
at Giristianity in the context oi modem physics, biotechnology and mor- 
phogenesis on the one hand and the Orient tradition of interpreting the 
cosmos, on the other. Scientists of international repute like Rupert Sheldrake 
of the Cambridge Univwsity and Fritjof Capra, author of The Too ef Physics 
(1975) and The Turning Point (1982), are solidly behind Bede Griffiths in his 
new wholistic approach to environment. This new (insiders’) view of the 
universe relates not only to physics and biology, but also to medicine, psychol- 
ogy, sociology and economics.^ 

To explain the insiders’ ecological.attitude, there is a very interesting story 
taken from Tamil mythological tradition, probably derived fiom the Chinese 
tradition of an earlier date, now prevalent now the Tamilnadu dalits. It is called 
Karaithd (Dissolving):^ 

Long long ago, in an area unsullied by industrial revolution, thae was a 
beautiful village in the centre of which there was sacred tank about four metres 
square. This tank was the only source of drinking water for the whole village 
as it had a perennial spring: and it was forbidden by tradition to enter into this 
tank. But the curiosity of a young dalit got the better of him, and be jumped 
into the tank. As soon as he did so, the quicksands of the tank began to suck 
him in and he was slowly drowning. None of the onlookers dared to help him 
since they did not want to break the law of tradition neither did they want to 
touch the dalit outcaste. Then came a man who was entirely made of salt He 
boldly Jumped into the tank and tried to reach out to the 'drowning man. The 
whirlpool caused by the quicksands began to work on him and he slowly began 
to get dissolved. The more he tried to reach out to the man in distress, the 
more he dissolved and finally, by the time the salt-man reached out and caught 
hold of the drowning man’s hand, he was almost fully dissolved. The drown- 
ing dalit felt just a pinch of salt in the palm of his hand, by which the salt-man 
was gripping him — Then, the strangest thing happened: the drowning dalit 


2. Bastian WIELENGA (1991) in Social Movements. Towards a Perspective, ed. by John 
DESR(X:HERS<ta/u, Bangalore, Centre for Social Action, 1991, pp. 74-120. 

3. Bede GRtFETTHS, A New Vision of Reality (Weitem Science, Eastern Mystic and 
Chnitian Faith), Springfield, 11, Templegate, 1990, p.9. 

4. S.R. EUGENE, S.J., Karaithal - An Existential Approach to Theopraxis, Komanagar, 
Jesuit Rural Theologiate, Arulgram II (mimeographed) 1991 . 
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began to float, because the density of the wMer in the small tank had increased! 
As the dazzled young daUt steiqied out of die tank he found himself a 
transformed person, for most of die salt of die dissolved man was now sticking 
to him. He resolutely walked ahead, with a new vision of and mission in life 
- that of the salt-man. 

The salt-man was an ecologist! 


What We Need Are Witnesses . . . . 


Dear Father, 

After treading the article of Fr Paul Caspersz, S.J. on the Catholic Church 
and Economic Order (cf. VJTR, April 1991. pp. 177-186), 1 felt that I could 
share my reflections with the readers of VlDYAJYOTl. 

Fr Paul Caspersz has underlined the reasons for the reluctance of the Asian 
Bishops to engage in social analysis to make the Church in Asia the Church 
of the Asian poor. He has mentioned the comments made by a Buddhist who 
was shown a draft of his article. The Buddhist friend said that "the fact is. 
there is a vast difference between religious leaders and the people. As far as 
Jesus is concerned, he lived and identified with the poor. So he felt everything 
that the people felt." 

It is not only the Asian Bishops that are reluctant to analyse the social 
realities especially poverty in Asian countries; also the NGO Religious In- 
stitutes, Seminaries and Fcnmation Houses, and charitable Institutions (all 
within the Catholic Church) are not willing to analyse seriously their life-styles 
in relation to the larger society within which they exist and function because 
it would involve a radical and profound transformation. 

My belief is that actions speak louder than words. In Sri Lanka and in 
other Asian countries, what we need are witnesses who identify themselves 
with the people. Identifying with the poor is not an easy task. Many of the 
persons living and worldng in the above-mentioned Instiuitions have been 
uprooted from the situation of poverty and are now living reasonably, comfort- 
able lives. Most of the Institutions are themselves dqiendent on foreign 
financial assistance. 

Take for example the life of the Catholic Church in Sri Lanka or in other 
Asian counties. Can the clergy depend on the parishioners tai their sus- 
tenance? The priests working in parishes are requested to appeal to their 
parishioners to support the pastcHS who serve them. In some parishes the 
Catholics, even those who eke out an existence with dieir daily toil, do support 
their priests.' But even these Catholics are now beginning to become aware of 
the financial assistance the Catholic Church receives flom outside. So now 
they are becoming depend^t (xi their pastors/parishes for their livelihood and 
development 
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What we need are examples, witnesses Can we launch out into the 

deep to rely on our resources and/or those of our parishioners? When the people 
feel that their pastors are living and woiUng fw/with them, then they win 
sui^poit them. It is with the poor that we should decide whether to (Atain 
financial assitance from outside and how much that should be, and secondly 
whether we can use such financial support meaningfully and effectively for 
the develoment of the poor. This demands new relation^ps and community 
structures. Before we can think of a Church of the poor in Asia, will it be 
possible to work towards the making of a Church of the PEOPLE in Asia? The 
ideal is the challenge to live interdependently with the people. 

Therefore not only the Bishops of Asia but also the other above-menuone ' 
Institutions within the Church need to engage in an analysis of their life-styles 
in order to move from a state of independence (vis-a-vis the poor of Asia) to 
a situation of interdependence with the poor. This demands that all the 
Catholics take a responsibility for their lives and at the same time realise the 
meaning and value of the relationships that wiU surely emerge from such an 
exercise. 

Oblate Scholasticate Fr Emmanuel FERNANDO, OMI 

Ampitiya, Sri Lanka 

Universally Unique and Uniquely Universal 


Dear Sir, 

The above captioned article of Fr Subhash Anand (VJTR July 1991) 
begins in the first part as a veritable cri du coeur, and ends in the second as an 
apologia. The cri du coeur expresses the anguish of a pastor and an evangelist; 
the apologia strengthens the faith of the believer. But neither fosters the true 
goals of dialogue. 

The basic tenet of Fr S . A. that "Jesus Christ is that gift of God to humanity 
which is uniquely universal and universally unique" (p.417) will prove, it 
seems to me, to be the fundamental obstacle to authentic dialogue. How can 
one dialogue with a Buddhist, or a Vedantic Hindu, when one’s basic presup- 
positicms, "God", "Christ”, "universal and unique Gift”, are terms which are 
not accepted by all? If, further, one considers the problem of religious lan- 
guage, one is faced with an even more serious predicament. For, all language 
even about God is a meaning we assign to objects and not a replica or 
encapsulation of a reality out there. There is no truth or reality independently 
of the meaning we (whether as individuals or through our culture) assign in 
our linguistic signs and symbols. There is no pre-established and guaranteed 
correspondence between text and cosmic reality. And whereas once human 
language was thought of as following or copying a divine and cosmic Logos, 
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now linguistic sign has come to be seen as human, conventional, differen- 
tial and lustorically changing. This applies as much to science as to theology. 
To subscribe, therefore, to this tenet of Fr S.A. and to make it a plank of 
dialogue is to attempt to promote unjustifiably the hegemony of Christianity 
over other religions, which will understandably be resisted. 

On the o'*'9r hand, the articles by Fr R. DeSmet and Fir J. Vatianky (VJTR, ' 
August 1991) and the review of interreligious dialogue over the past two 
decades by Archbishop Angelo Fernandes (VJTR, October 1991) point out to 
more viable ways of dialogue. 

Fr R. DeSmet sees the interaction between religions as expressing itself 
in a "concern for whatever favours the liberation of humanity from ignorance 
and error, selfishness and sin, oppression and all kinds of alienation." (One 
might find it difficult, though, from the point of view of language analysis, to 
accept that "there is a ‘mysterious celeguidance’" (by no one lesser tlum the 
Holy Spirit.) Fr John Vattanky, on the other hand, has tried to convey in his 
scholarly article that a dialogue at the level of ideas is possible, when he shows 
how Nyaya philosohy 's concern for meaning has to be pressed into the service 
of a Christian theology. Here, he meets the requirements of the philosophy of 
language in stressing meaning over dogmatic pronouncements. 

Finally, Archbishop Angelo Fernandes in his "Dialogue in the Context of 
Asian Realities" has perceptively observed that "the fruits of the Spirit should 
be our constant guides in discerning the presence of the Spirit . . . (which may 
be discerned) in situations where people come together to build human 
communities based on love and justice”; and has listed "universal human 
values as .being the point of departure of future encounters of religions." 

As a non-professional student of theology with little leisure for systematic 
study, being a busy pastor in a very large city parish, I humbly propose an 
opinion less in criticism than with a view to seeking guidance. Noting the 
views of the three authors listed above, and following the approach of textual 
analysis or the philosophy of language (Wiugenstein, et alii), it seems to me 
that all dialogue can best be conducted at the level of ethic^ behaviour, just 
as all talk of God is meaningless apart from its ethical resonance. Put simply, 
the acceptance of a change or modification in ethical behaviour will bring 
about more readily a change or modification in one’s belief-system or religious 
language (mearing-sysiem), and rarely vice versa. That is why, also, as Fr 
George Soares-Prabhu rightly points out in another context (Bread and Breath, 
Theological Essays in honour of Fr Samuel Rayan, S J.), true inculturation can 
only come from conversion, in the Biblical sense. Proselytization, it is to be 
understood, must not be the hidden agenda in dialogue. 

Dogmatism, pretension to possess absolute truth, and superciliousness of 
any sort (on both sides) can have no place in any meaningful dialogue between 
religions. It has been rcmailced that even the major doctrinal affirmations 
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about Oirist ftU out, in the exegesis given by St Paul in his epistles, the humw 
ethical content of the religious life. For example, his talk of the risen C3irist 
flows straight into talk of the risen life of the Christian: "We seem to have 

turned faith ’slanguage about Chri^ into a chain of supernatural dogmas. They 

then become matters of intellectual controv«sy, and they ^e as religion 
because they are no longer directly lived. We have lost the skill of using the 
symbolic i^)paratus of reli^on ethically" (DON CUPPITT: The Long-legged 
Fly, Appendix 2). From this point of view. It Subhash Anand’s ''.ttempted 
dialogue seems a non-starter. Of course, I seek enlightenmenti 

St Anthony’s Church, Fr Denis G. PEREIRA 

Vakola, Santa Cruz East, 

Bombay 400 055 


Letter to a Troubled Priest 

Thank you! 

In the context of the theme of thii iiiue we ihaie with our readen a Letter that appeared aonrie 
time ago in La Croix and in Caialimya erisliana. 

I don’t know you. But ever since you wrote to me, "Pray for priests living 
n anxiety and aging before time . . . ," I think of you. We had agreed to 
meet Sunday evening and you did mH come. Next day I received your apology, 
explaining your commitments for that afternoon that ttxdc longer than expected 
and your wok the whole day, your journeys between parish house and diocesan 
headquarters, the afternoon meeting and the recollection you had to prqjare for 
the following day's convention of vocation promoters and which was not yet ready 
. . . You ended: "I don't know how I live nowadays." 

A few days ago a bishop told me that one of his priests found himself at 
1 p.m. on Christmas day without having eaten anything, having said five 
masses, and alone. He added: "This haj^ns oftener than you mj^ think." 

You are now probably middle-age, nearing the sixties. I imagine that you 
offered your life to God in the priestly ministry around the time of the Council, 
when the Church was still at peace and the priests were many. After that you 
went through a series of ecclesial earthquakes; the Council, the-departure of 
many of your companions from the nineteen-sixties onwards, the criticism of 
clericalism (precisely when you were losing your social position and much of 
your influence), the emergence of activist groups, and, later, the flood of 
charismatics, the rejection and die rediscovery of the sacred, the coming of lay 
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Book Reviews 

The Poor 

The Bible, The Cfaurcb, and the 
*o<Mr. By Qodovis BOFF and George 
/. PIXLEY. MaryknoU, N.Y.. Orbis 
Books, 1989. pp. xviii-266. ISBN 0- 
18344-6146. 

Tile book is a comprehensive analysis 
of the meaning and implications of "the 
preferential option for the poor." The con- 
:ept is analysed under three aspects: bibli- 
:al, theological and pastoral. It shows how 
the God of the Bible, through the prophets 
and fmally through the incarnation of the 
Son of God, made a preferential option for 
the poor. It then examines the preferential 
option in Christian tradition, the pastoral 
demands made by this option and the dif- 
ficulty Christian institutions have in 
responding to them. 

The book has valuable insights into 
'cripture. One such is the struggle that 
went on in Israel between Deuteronomic 
theology and the official theology of 
Jerusalem on the situation of the monarchy, 
'he official theology of Jerusalem, as we 
oiow it from the Psalms, held that when 
'ahweh chose David, he chose him and his 
descendants forever. On the other hand, the 
Deuteronomic history or tradition re- 
valuates these unconditional promises and 
makes the continuance of the Davidic 
dynasty conditioiud on the kings’ obeying 
he Mosaic law in which justice to the op- 
nesed figures promihently. 

In another insight, the book shows 
tow St Paul’s concen^tradon on God’s ac- 
ioh in Jesus Christ made him blind to 
wveity as asocial fact. For him, true pover- 
is anthropological, inherent in the human 
xndition. 


The presentation is scholarly and 
lucid. It brings together in a coherent' 
refleotion many lines of liberation theology. 
Troubling in its candidness, yet it is enor- 
mously reasssuring as it builtk up the con- 
viction that die poor are an organising 
principle for our common faith and com- 
mon life. 

J. MISQUnTA, S J. 

La cause des pauvres. Sociitd, 6thique et 
foi. By Alan DURAND. Paris, Edidonsdu 
Cerf 1991. pp. 179. FF 110. ISBN 2-204- 
04390-7. 

Readers of VJTR will probably 
remember the fine ardcle of Fr A. Durand, 
translated and published in the November 
issue of 1989, on "Relating to the Poor as a 
Constitutive Element of Faith." Many 
found it enlightening for their social com- 
mitment and enriching for their faith. In 
this book the author has enlarged the ideas 
{xoposed in that article and given us a 
theology of the preferential option for the 
poor that should be foundational for any 
authentic liberation theology. The first part 
of the book offai factual information i^ut 
the poor in France and in the 'Third World, 
streasing that behind the statistics there are 
always specific faces of men and 
women,and touching stoiiea of suffering 
and joys. Tlie second part broadens the 
theotogical penpectiv^ sketched in the ar- 
ticle. The audior notes that we need a 
double relationship to the poor: a short-term 
one, personal, of the heart, a contact with 
the concrete flesh of human suffering, 
which expresses itself in compassion; and 
the other an indirect one, fvofessional, 
political, concerned with curing the struc- 
tural causes of poverty. Both aspects of the 
iektionsh 9 are important and neither can 
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be omitKd, even if some sjiecific vocedons 
in the Church will stress more one or the 
other; but in no case should they ignore the 
alternative form. The theologi^ perspec- 
tives lead to a special chapter on the 
theology of creation in relation to the poor . 

The third part of the book develt^ the 
ethical dimensions of the issue; the earth is 
for all peoples, and hence human solidarity 
is the only viable fonn of existence, and the 
poor may exercise their rights to the goods 
of the earth in case of extreme need. The 
practical orientations are summed up in the 
following ten su/ras each of which is ex- 
plained at length. 1. The social and 
economic activity must be evaluated from 
the perspective of the poor. 2. Our choices 
in matters economic and social must 
primarily aim at the satisfaction of the es- 
sential needs of the poor. 3. Solidarity with 
the poor can be lived in many ways, but it 
must not be reduced to ‘working for them' 

- one must also 'work with them’. 4. The 
priority given to the poor implies that we do 
everything possible that their voice be heard 
and their point of view respected. 5. We 
must act as often as necessary whenever we 
hear of plans or observe behaviour that hurt 
the dignity of the poor. 6. We must examine 
our style of life from the perspective of the 
extreme needs of the poor. 7. We must 
create new forms of loans and gifts (which 
generally are just acts of strict justice) that 
primarily enable the poor to take the respon- 
sibility for their own development. 8. It is 
our duty to support and undertake forms of 
political and social activity thatnot only aim 
at diminishing the effects or poverty near or 
far, but also seek a more radical fight against 
the causes of poverty. 9. Since the major 
problem of our time is the poverty of the 
Third World, we must constantly question 
ourselves about the effects of our life-styles 
in other countries and we must derive 
thence consequences for the direction of our 
activity to support all efforts made to make 
international relations less unjust. 10. The 
acceptance of want in our own flesh through 
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the prtctice of fast nditionally linked with 
the practice of almsgiving may help at least 
some people to aeale a spiritual desire for 
an authentic communion widi the poor. 

Altiiough addressed primarily to the 
First World, the book contains a solid 
theology based on the Bible and patristic 
teachi]^ and very practical suggestions use- 
ful for all. An English translation would be 
most welcome. 

G. GISPERT-SAUCH, S J. 

Where Religions Meet 

As We Are One. Essays and Poems in 
Honour of Bede Griffiths. Ed. by Beatrice 
BRUTEAU. Philosophers’ Exchange, 3425 
Forest Lane, Pfafftown, NC 27040, USA, 
1991 . pp. xxii-232-9. 

The poems and essays of this 
Festschrift "arc offered to Dom Bede Grif- 
fiths in recognition of his significant con- 
tribution to interreligious dialogue and the 
emergence of a new vision of the world" 
says the artistic dedication page (v) after 
quoting ^vetasvatara Uponisad 3.8. The 
book is a work of love and art presented to 
Uom Bede on the occasion of his visit to the 
USA inmid-1991. It is produced 'by hand’ 
and reproduced photographically in this 
first edition, to be probably enlarged and 
reprinted (p. xxii). Each page is framed by 
a repeated devanagari quotation of , Gita 
9.29, inconveniently doing away with run- 
ning heads. There is at the end, under 
separate pagination, a very useful bibliog- 
raphy of the 8 books and 145 articles pub- 
lished by Dom Bede in 36 different journals 
and 8 volumes, and the 13 studies about 
him. 

The twelve contributors to the v olume 
are from the West except for R.Panikkar 
who himself represents a teidge between 
East and West. This is what Dom Bede has 
been since he came to India in 1955 and 
lived in the Ashirvanam, Kurusirnala and 
Shantivanam monasteries successively, as 
Wa>'ne Teasdale relates in the 26-page in- 
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Eoducdon. Panikkar ahows how good 
Keology needs a good cosmology and can- 
Eot diqxnse with myth. There are always 
ircblems when theological reflection is 
oade to rest on cosmologies of other ages. 
yieite Baumer-Despaigne offers a very in- 
teresting " Vedantic” Meditation on the Our 
Ftther, using mostly the words of Abhishik- 
tenanda; starting from the Amen and the 
prayer to be deliv^ed from evil, she works 
her way up in an inverted order through the 
concerns about society and God's Kingdom 
to God’s name, and to the ultimate word, 
Our Father, which itself leads us to a last 
stage of silence, beyond all words. Thus the 
prayer becomes "a way of initiation.” Paul 
Knitter gives a short summary of his 
pluralistic faith. There are other studies on 
spirituality, mysticism and metaphysics, the 
longest being a 50-page article by Teasdale 
on the relation between Christianity and 
Asian religions and an essay by the editor, 
also 50-page long, on "Communitarian 
NonrDualism” which tries to discover in 
authentic Trinitarian metaphysics of the 
person the root of the non-dualistic charac- 
ter of reality and of our communitarian 
vocation. 

All in all, a Festschrift unified in char- 
acter and worthy of the Guru of Shan- 
tivanam. 

G. GISPERT-SAUCH, S.J. 

Sagesse hindoue, mystique chrdtienne. 
By Henri LE SAUX. Nouvelle Edition. 
Paris, Centurion 1991. pp. 271. FF 149. 
ISBN 2-227-36304-5. 

The first edition of this book was writ- 
ten before Vatican II, in 1961-2, as a result 
of a paper on Sri Ramana Maharshi 
presented at the ecumenical conversations 
at Rajpur, organised by Dr Cuttat. The 
book was published only in 1965 and 
presented by Fr P. Fallon in The Clergy 
lioiihly Supplement 8 (1966-7) 215-6 as 
probably destined to become "a classic of 
Christian Indian spirituality . " The prophecy 
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was fulfilled. In the early seventies, before 
his death, Swami Abhishiktananda, to give 
him his Indian name, worked hard at the 
English edition of the text with a fair 
amount of corrections. Ihis was ptd>lished 
by the ISPCK of Delhi in 1974 with the title 
Saccidananda, within a year of the death of 
the author (see review ixiThe Clergy Month- 
ly 38 [1974] 509-10). A second edition of 
the English venion came out in 1984, and 
was reprinted in 1990. which besides 
making a few stylistic corrections 
reintroduced into dte text the appendices of 
the French edition - the hymn Vande Sac- 
cidanandam with a commentary, and a few 
pages of Sri Ramana’s Hymns to 
Arunacala. It also included as another ap- 
pendix the introduction of the French edi- 
tion (a new introduction had been written 
by the Swamiji for the English edition) but 
it omitted its additional notes. 

The preparation of die second French 
edition was a delicate task. It was necessary 
to keep the text of the Swami, but also to 
express his thought as he wanted it ex- 
pressed at the end of his life, when he him- 
self criticised strongly certain aspects of his 
first edition. Hence the changes introduced 
by him in the English edition had to be 
reflected in the new French text which how- 
ever had to remain the text of Swamiji. A 
literary surgery was needed to make the new 
text conform to tlie mind of the author in 
1973. It has been successfully performed 
with much care and love by Madame Odette 
Baumer-Despeigne, one of the most in- 
timate friends of the Swami. The Introduc- 
tion of the new edition is a French 
translation of Swamiji 's introduction to die 
English text, but the basic ideas of the 
original French introduction, including its 
notes, have been kept in an Appendix. The 
commentary on Vande Saccidanandam, on 
the other hand, has been omitted as "dated," 
although the text of the hymn in its Frendi 
translation is kept. The glossary has been 
kept and enlarged, with its spellings made 
more "scienufically" accurate. 
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Perhftix the change m the general 
orientation between the first and the second 
edition is suggested the new subtitle. 
While the 196S book explained the title as 
”du Vedanta i la Triniti," die 1974 and the 
present text write simidy "A Christian Ap- 
proach to Advaita Experience." Gone are 
the reitmanu of the fulfilment theology, the 
scress being on a dialogal theology. This 
may explain the other changes introduced 
in ^ 1974 and later editions. 

But the basic content of the book 
remains the same and constitutes not only 
for India but for the world at large an im- 
ponani spiritual and theological source. 
Scholars will be happy to have this second 
French edition and doctoral researchers will 
surely compare the text of the two editions 
and comment on and expl ain the changes as 
reflecting the evolution of the spirituality 
and the theology of the Hindu-Christian 
monk ofUtiarkashi. 

G. GISPERT-SAUCH, S.J. 

The Guru In Indian Catholicism. Am- 
biguity or Opportunity of IncuUuration? By 
Catherine CORNILLE. Louvain, Peters 
Press/W.B. Erdmans (Louvain Theological 
& Pastoral Mono^aphs, no. 6), 1991. pp. 
viii-214. BF 695. ISBN 90-6831-309-6. 

The life of the Church in India con- 
tinually draws the attention of sincere 
foreign scholars who study and explain iIm 
various movements in the country. One of 
the popular themes^ ashrams and the gurus 
connected with ^^eih. book under 
review is a well-informedv4ccoum of the life 
in a few Catholic ashrams specially from the 
perspective of the role of the guru in the 
ashram life. 

The first part makes a summary study 
of the relation master-disciple from the 
p^spective of the sociology of religion, in 
Hinduism and Christianity. TTie second 
part focuses on the relation of Abhtshik- 
tananda to Hindu gurus, specially Ramana 
Maharshi, Gnanananda and to the Parsi I> 


Dinshaw Mehta, and on his reflections on 
Christ as the Guru. The third part describes 
half a dozen Catholic ashrams and analyses 
what is die rule of the human guru in them, 
both in theory and in practice, and compares 
this rote to that of similar figures in Che 
history of Christianity, both East and West, 
ancient and modem. The author brings out 
the intrinsic ambiguityand the tension in- 
volved in the idea of a Catholic guru, since 
the concept of guru tends to imply an ab- 
solute character which the sacramentality of 
the Christian guru cannot but disown. On 
the other hand, when speaking of the ash- 
rams as such, the author seems to make her 
own the words of Jyoti Sahi and sees them 
as "India's gift to humanity as a whole'' 
(202). A book useful for Indian theological 
libraries. 

G. GISPERT-SAUCH, S.J. 

Striving Together: A Way Forward in 
Christian-Muslim Relations. By Charles 
KIMBALL. MarykolLN.Y., Orbis Books, 
1991. pp. xviii-132. $ 10.95 pb. ISBN 0- 
88344-691-X. 

This book is a wonderful general intro- 
duction to Christian-Muslim dialogue, 
defined on p. 86 as "more than an exchange 
of views. In a fundamental sense, it is a 
perspective, a stance, an openness. 
Dialogue represents a way of relating, even 
if the openness and vulnerability are not 
fully reciprocated. Ideally mutuality in 
dialogue is present in communication, trust, 
understanding, challenge, grt^wth, and even 
spiritual development." Beginning with the 
increasing interdependence and interaction 
between different faith communities in all 
spheres of modem life, the book stresses the 
author's personally experienced role of 
dialogue as bringing about cooperation and 
friendship when faced with conflict and 
chaos, and as one way of fulfilling the 
Christian responsibility to love one’s neigh- 
bour as oneself and not to bear false witness 
against him or her. However, true dialogue 
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s possible only if one follows a munber of 
teps: First, a study of the histoiy of Chris- 
Qai-Muslim interactkm over die centuries, 
which involves studying the faith, history 
und the contribution of Islam to the world 
commutity, a study of the changing Quis- 
tian perspectives on Islam, and a study of 
different Muslim views on Christianity. 
This will, it is hoped, help to firee us from 
deep-seated unconscious prejudices. 
Stereotypes, hostility and fear. Then, a 
Christian n»y choose fiom one of the three 
theological orientadons that have so far 
been used in dialogue: exclusivism where 
Christ is the only way to salvadon, in- 
clusivism where God is {nesent and active 
in other religious traditions and folly and 
definitively revealed in Jesus Christ, or 
[pluralism where God is greater than any of 
I the existing religious traditions which are 
different or various valid paths to Him. 

' Finally, one must recognize that both Chris- 
danity and Islam manifest such great diver- 
sity and complexity within themselves that 
no single person can fully explain and 
manifest either faith tradition. 

With the orientation thus gained one 
could try to involve oneself in one or more of 
the various types of dialogue that have been 
tried out in recent history: parliamentary, 
theological, instimtional, conununi^ and life, 
spiritual, and inner dialogue. Finally, the 
I book ends with brief surveys of some 
; worldwide and regional efforts at dialogue 
(the WCC Program for Dialogue with People 
of Living Faiths, The Pontifical Council for 
Interreligious Dialogue, etc.) giving their suc- 
cesses and failures, and a set of practical 
guidelines gained from tiiese experioices. 

D. PINTO 

Les Socl6t£s du Moyen-Orient commc 
lieu thiologlque. Ed. by JAD HATEM. 
Beyrouth-Jounieh (Lebanon), Editions 
Saint Paul, 1991. pp. 127. US $ 15. 

Lebanon is not merely a battle-gtouivd 
between Islam and Christianity. It is also a 
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fascinating meeting point where msny 
Christian and Muslim currents intermingle 
and react to the modern woriiL TheCant^ 
de thiohgte pour le tnoyet-orioa thinks 
that theological reflection on current 
problems is important even in the midst of 
a tragic situation. Because timobgy is dw 
harl^er of hope, provided it is a oom- 
mitted theology that does not wididraw into 
an ivory tower but meets die dtallenges of 
the day. The present collection presents the 
papm of the second interdisciidinaty col- 
loquium organised by the Centre. 

Besides the maiigura] lecture by the 
editor on the role of theology, we have tax 
contifoutions all bearing on current iheologi- 
cal issues. A.Dupr£delaTourspeaksonthe 
Bible and riesacraKsarion while the editor lad 
Hatem presents a study of the Trinity precise^ 
in the context of political theology. S. Descy 
studies further foe problem of theological 
qristemotogy in foe field of politics qsedally 
in foe context of liberation theology. Julieite 
Hadad offers a glimpse into the theology of 
the couple while J. Sleiman describes the 
various Christian communities in Ldunon 
wifo their characteristics and their possible 
contribution to the ecumenical dialogue, wifo 
its dangers and oj^xirtunities. Finally Thom 
Siddng studies the complementarity and the 
opposition between tradition and modernity in 
die Middle EasL 

All in all. a rich theological fare from 
a region at which we do not look often for 
inspiration, to our loss. The local atmos- 
phere is sensed in the rich references to the 
eastern Christian tradition and to the Mus- 
lim reality. But there is also a clear presence 
of liberation and western theology. Con- 
trary to the claims of a number of people, 
liberation theology is not restricted to Latin 
America nor western theology to Europe or 
North America, nor are they found ir- 
relevant outside their birthplaces. Every 
theology has a universal potential meant to 
enrich die whole Church. 

G.GISPERT-SAUCH,SJ. 
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The Couple 

Man and Woman He Made Them. By 
Jean VANIER. Bombay. St Paul Publica- 
dona, 1985. pp. jdv-177. Ra 15 pb. ISBN 
81-71094)70-2. 

This work cornea as a result of the 
author’s reflection on his experience widt 
the handicapped in the homes of the French 
L’ Arche niovemenL It is full of profound 
insights and pracdcal suggesdona. The 
author summarizes his findings in the 
words: The human being is so complex, so 
rich in possibilides for growth, yet so vul- 
nerable and fragile, so quick to lose con- 
fidence in self and in others” (p.4). 
Problems in the area of sexuality are placed 
within the wider context of love and 
reladonship. The value of the human body 
and the need for the integration of sexuality 
into the total personality are stressed. 

The experience with the handicapped 
brings out the causes of sexual problems 
like masturbation, homosexuality, emo- 
donal immaturity and promiscuity. It is due 
to a wounded heart diet other difflculdes 
arise. Hence the need for healing the heart 
through a redeeming love. The author 
provides a comprehensive scheme for sex 
education that will strike a middle path be- 
tween rigidity and permissiveness. He em- 
phasizes the need for genuine community 
for mature growth. 

He does well to point out that the more 
basic human need is for intimacy and not 
genitality. He brings out the specific dif- 
ferences between man and woman without 
exaggerating them. The problems of 
celibate living and married life lived 
together are discussed. True celibacy is a 
mystery of love, and marriage is a call for 
unity and intimate relationship. The place 
of fecundity and the fruitfulness of suffering 
are also brought out. 

In an otherwise stimulating work, the 
confusion between ethics and law (p. 170) 
could have been avoided. Ethics is not so 
much about law as moral values. 
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The booicinakei tnqiiring reading an ; 

is nwant to be ({uiedy pondered. 

George LOfiO, S J. 

The Lawof Merriage end MaMnioiila] 
Reliefs for ChiistlaDS In India. A Juridical 
Evaluation of Canon Law and Civil Law. 
By William E. PINTO. Bangalore. 
Theological Publications in India, 1991. pp. 
xxxviii-381 . Ra 80 (pb). 

This is the first oomprdiensive wotk 
on Catholic Marriage Law and fridian Civil 
Law on marriage and divmce. The author's 
competent and thorough handling of the 
subject will be of great benefit not only to 
Church tribunal personnel, pastors and sm- 
dents, but also to civil lawyers. 

The author has tried to tackle the com- 
plex problem of reform of the civil law on 
marriage in India. At present Church an- 
nulments are not recognized by civil courts 
and the civil divorce procedure is outdated 
and discriminatory against women. The 
author proposes the goal of a common Civil 
Code, although he would make it optional. 
He suggests that all marriages in tlieChurch 
should be registered before the Registrar of 
Marriages just as it is done in the case of 
births and deaths. He does not mention that 
this is already done in Goa and Pondicherry. 
He also points out that even now there is 
nothing to hinder registration of Christian 
marriages under Sect.l 5 of the Special Mar- 
riage Act of 1954. In such acase civil relief 
under Sect. 27 could more easily be ob- 
tained by the aggrieved party, for instance, 
on the ground of alleged desertion-without 
reasonable cause for more than three years. 

The efforts of a group of Christians to 
reform the civil law on marriage are pointed 
out. Their main contribution is a draft on 
Christian Marriage and Matrimonial 
Causes Act, 1988. The proposals made by 
the CBCI Secretarial for discussion among 
the Catholic community are not mentioned. 
Under "Recommendations by the CBCI." 
only certain aR)lications of tlie new Canon 
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are given. Jt would hive teen mterau- 
tng to know the mind of die author on the 
three altemativet proposed by the 
Secretiffut. 

Among some matters of detail, the fol- 
towing could be mentioned. Onp.76,dMre 
seems to be some oonfiision between 'inter- 
faidi” and "ecumenical” marriage. The 
author has done well in pointing out that in 
the new law, the second promise in die case 
of mixed marriages "is not absolutely to 
bring up all children as Catholics, but ‘to try 
to do all that is In one's power'" (p. 30). He 
extends the validity of marriage between 
Catholic and non'Catholic Orientals when 
it is presided over by a non-Catholic 
deacon. But it should be noted diat for 
validity of marriage according to Che Orien- 
tals, a priestly blessing is needed. In ex- 
plaining reverential fear, it is said chat there 
should be a "real fear of real evil. viz. incur- 
ring indignation or anger.” What about the 
fear of gravely displeasing one under whose 
lawful power one lives, and towards whom 
one feels a sense of duty? 

The book is enriched by three Appen- 
dices which make up nearly half the 
volume: (1) The Code of Canon Law, 
1983;(2) Civil Law;(3) Law for Oriental 
Churches, 1990. The last is given in the 
Latin original since an authoritative transla- 
tion was perhaps not yet available at the 
time of publication. Still, the author could 
have attempted a translation as few would 
be able to follow the Latin version. The 
detailed table of contents and exhaustive 
index makes consultation of the work 
easier. The author deserves to be congratu- 
lated this first attempt to bring out such a 
valuable and accurate work on a most com- 
plex subject. 

George LOBO, S 

Scripture 

The Triumph Of God. The Essence of 
Paul's Thought, By J. Christiaan BEKER. 


Minne^lia: Fonrass Press, 1990. Pp. xvj- 
152. S 8.95. ISBN 0-8006-2438-6. 

Some readen may know of Bdter’s 
major study PautThaApo^e: TheTriunph 
of God in Ufa apd Thought (1980) which 
broke new ground in the study of Paid. ' 
The present book is an abridged version 
of this large work end was published 
originally in Oetman in 1988 in the Stuttgsner 
Bibel Scudien series. An important 
article from a very flne biblical journal 
Interpretation entitled "Paul the 
Theologian: Major Motifs in Pauline 
Theology" (1989), hat been added to 
the English translation as an Appen- 
dix (pp. 117-135). There is a biblbgraphy 
and index of Names and Scripture texts. 

Beker, like many recent pauline 
scholars (Schweizer, Sanders, Fitzmyer, 
Hayes. Reumann, Stendhal, Dahl, Davies, 
Plevnik) wants to determine and describe 
the centre (essence, core . . .) of Paul’s 
thought. His valuable contributionhas been 
to emphasize the interplay between 
coherence and contingency, the importance 
of Paul’s primordial experience of the 
Christ Event, its articulation by means of 
the symbolic world of Jewish qxicaiyptic, 
the distinction between these realities, the 
difference between the basic (primary) and 
the contingent (secondary) articulations of 
this experience, and the importance of 
taking into consideration the occasional na- 
ture of Paul's correspondence. The author 
judges that apocalyptic is the "master sym- 
bol" of Paul's articulation and that 
"theoceniric apocalyptic forms the matrix" 
of his theocentric theology. Therefore the 
centre or point of coherence is the Triumph 
of God. He underlines the value of such an 
approach for dialogue and for a solidarity 
chat replaces individualism, the importance 
of the cosmic and universal dimensions of 
Paul's theology, and of the human respon- 
sibility for stewardship of the cosmos and 
solidarity in suffering. 

The weakness of the thesis is its in- 
ability to accommodate the crucial aspects 
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of "Christoccntric soterioiogy" (Fitzmyer) 
within this apocalyptic mould. He overem- 
phasizes die importance of Jewish (Chris- 
tian) apocalyptic as the central medium for 
the articulation of Paul's basic experience 
of God the Father who revealed his Son to 
(in) him (Gal 1:16} as the source of salva- 
tion for all. 

I have the impression that Beker ar- 
gues backwards, as it were, from the crucial 
importance of God as initiator and end of 
the whole saving event to the more or less 
exclusive role of apocalyptic, which rein- 
forces his choice of the theocentric dimen- 
sion as the most basic and determinative 
element in Paul's theology. 

The present book clarifies and 
modifies some of Beker's earlier positions. 
The structure of the development of his 
thought is clear. However, the language is 
fairly esoteric and there are overextended 
interactions with ocher authors. There is 
little for the heart and life, for the aim is Co 
clarify and substantiate the thesis about 
coherence and contingency. 

Tile appended chapter is a valuable 
description and critique of the various 
proposals about the centre of Paul's theology. 
One of the more readable and in my judge- 
ment more adequate desaiptions of the 
centre, with a critique of contemporary 
scholars, is Plevnik's "The Centre of 
Pauline Theology" (CBQ 51 [1989] 461- 
78). 

This volume deserves to be read by ail 
who teach Paul and by students interested 
to grappling with the questions of method 
and attitudes which are {qjpropriate for the 
study of Paul and with the depths of Paul’s 
understanding of what the Father has done 
in Christ for all humanity. 

Paddy MEAGHER, S.J. 

Walking between the Times. Paul’s Moral 
Reasoning. By J. Paul SAMPLEY. Min- 
neapolis: Fortress Press, 1991. Pp.vj-122. 
N.p. ISBN 0-8006-2479-3. 


The first port of this book which omits 
any consideration of Efdtesians and Colos- 
sians, describes Paul 's Frame of Reference. 
The initial description of the apocalyptic 
frame is very well done with emidiasis on 
the interrelatiCHtship between the peat (no 
longer), the present (now/already) and the 
Jusure (not yet) in Paul’s thought and the 
centrality of God’s saving action in Jesus 
Christ's death and resuirection. This cYtap- 
ter deserves to be read. The other pan of ii^ 
section. Paul’s Vista of life in &e World, 
is disappointing and inexact. All non- 
believers cannot be described as living "as 
enemies of the Cross" (Phil 3:18-19, pp.29- 
30); nor is it correct to state titat "Paul does 
not counsel divorce unless the believer re- 
quests it" (1 Cor 7;lS,p.30); nor can it be 
said that he has a negative descriptian of all 
authorities on the basis of 1 Cor 2:6-8 and 
15:24. Texts are used without adequate at- 
tention to the limitations imposed by the 
specific context and without sufficient ex- 
planation. 

The major theme of the book is Paul’s 
moral reasoning (chs. 3-9). The opening 
chapter deals with the primacy of the com- 
munity: "The community is, after all, the 
matrix within which individual lives of faith 
are nurtured and maintained" (p, 37-8). The 
basis for community is the believers’ par- 
ticipation in the Christ Event (Paul’s "in 
Christ"). Having affirmed the importance of 
each believer as person, Sampley studies 
the elements which go into the process of 
coming to moral decisions with emphasis 
on love’s centrality, building community, 
conscience, the negative role of doubt, the 
importance of the "measure of faith" (Rom 
12:3), the place of conviction, lists of vices, 
personal ir amrity , freedom and rewards. In 
overlapping short chapters he describes the 
pauline process of continuing discernment 
and the resources available for this discern- 
ment (Spirit, imitation of Paul, Christ as 
model, imitation of others, various sources 
of knowledge [previous instructions, scrip- 
ture, Christian tradition, maxims]). 
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i Ite emidiasizes the place of gratitude 
I to Chid and esduuolopcal folfiUment in 
I ini»al reasoning and the dissonance we ex- 
: perienceMday with aspects of Paul's moral 
Arguments. 

1 judge that he pays exaggerated atten- 
tion to ICtn- 8- 11 a^ Rom 14:1-13:12 and 
covers too many texts without situating 
them in their specific and limited contexts 
or giving sufficient explanation. He over- 
emphasizes the "conservative" streak in 
Paul, does not develop adequately the role 
of the Holy Spirit and the Christological 
motivation in so far as it plays a role in the 
process of making moral decisions. The 
treatment of maxims and their role is well 
done, and the emphasis on the com- 
munitarian dimension important, and the 
way the author gathers and exposes the 
multiple elemenis involved in the process is 
remarkably done. He rightly stresses the 
role of personal Christian maturity though I 
judge he draws too much out of the phrase 
"measure of faith". 

The book is a valuable addition to the 
studies of Pauline ethics which normally 
well educated Christians will find en- 
lightening and useful. There are no foot- 
notes, bibliograj^y and only on index of 
Scripture passages. There is a lot of infor- 
mation in this book. 

Paddy MEAGHER, S J. 

Christological Motives and Motivated 
Actions in Pauline Paraenesis. By 
Heronymus CRUZ. Frankfurt am Main: 
Peter Lang. 1990. Pp. 484. S.Fr. 100. ISBN 
3-631-42857-X. 

This is a doctoral thesis completed in 
1981 and defended at the Gregorian Univer- 
sity in 1982, written under Professor E. 
Rasco, S.J., and published by Peter Lang in 
^eir Etiropean University Studies scries. 
TTie only addition to the thesis is two pages 
of bibliography covering the period 1980- 
1989. 


U1 

Uterehave been odur studies of the 
motives underlying pauline ethical insimc- 
tiotis ( Nieder, M4rk and mme recently Pas- 
tor Ramos, Dekluh, Zedda and we could 
add Furnish ...). However, this is the ntost 
thorough and qjedfic study of die Chris- 
tological motives and the types of ediicill 
actions motivated by these motives. An ob- 
vious mode of approach to such a study 
would be to concentrate ona series qf longer 
texts where these motives are at work. How- 
ever, the author divides his study according 
to the phases of the event of Jesus Christ 
which are used as motives; a. from his his- 
torical life (teaching, death and resurrec- 
tion); b. his risen life (various types of 
relationships with the living Christ); c. the 
fiituie coming of Christ (Parousia-judge- 
ment); and d. the whole Christ event as a 
totality (e.g., as in Phil 2:5-11). 

Such a division with multiple sub- 
divisions ensures a very thorough and 
analytic study. However it also entails 
returning to the same passage a number of 
times under different headings (e.g., 1 Cor 
6:12-20; Col 2-3) and the consequent 
repetition or need for the reader to recall 
earlier sections a.nd the lack of a synthetic 
exposition of the whole pericope. The result 
is certain heaviness and dissipation in the 
exposition of pericop^s. On t}» other hand 
there is very abundant information, careful 
analysis and exegesis on brief texts and a 
great thoroughness. 

The methodology used is the his- 
torico-critical approach. We are exposed to 
a thorough, careful, detailed and extensive 
exegesis with elaborate footnotes and the 
concise study of words and grammatical 
constructions. Tlie author has read widely 
in four languages(English, French, German 
and Italian), consulted and used the major 
commentaries and many books and articles. 
All his conclusions or exegetical decisions 
are substantiated by the authority of com- 
mentators and argued from the text The 
hermeneutical dimension of the interpreta- 
tive process is not attended to in the thesis . 
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Yet on the basis of the thesis a gcxxi study 
of pauline ethics conten^Mraiy Chris- 
tian communities in India could be written 
as the exegesis has been done with great 
proficiency. I wonder if die author will pro- 
vide su(di a service. 

The volume has all the expected ap- 
paratus and structure of a doctoral thesis. 
Though Greek and foreign langauges are 
used, yet a reader with a basic knowledge 
of Greek can follow the exposition and 
reasoning. One major lacuna is the absence 
of any indices. Though the Table of Con- 
tents is very detailed, yet an index of Greek 
words and Scripture texts would enable 
competent readers to ifte the thesis often in 
their own teaching and study with great 
ease. The presentation is excellent. 

I judge this to be a very competent and 
informative study. It has naturally the 
strengths and weaknesses of an exegetic 
doctoral thesis. The conclusions, though 
very brief, especially on pp. 44 1 -44 open up 
vistas for developing a contemporary ethi- 
cal formation. 

As 1 read through I noted exegesis and 
comments with which I would not agree 
either because greater precision or more 
nuanccd explanations is needed, or a con- 
trary exegetical decision seems more valid 
or the substantiation of a point is weak. 
However the exegesis is of a consistent high 
standard and the information superabun- 
dant. At tirnes the English lacks grace or 
clarity and the proof reading deserved more 
attention. The book deserves to be in any 
good scriptural library and many teachers 
of Paul will often look at this store of abun- 
dant information and good exegesis. 

Paddy MEAGHER, S.J. 

Book Notices 

Spirituality 

Following the Lord Jesus. By A. D. 
MANUEL. Madras: CLS. 1991. Pp. 77. 
Rs IS. 


A few words from die Prefue give us 
a true taste of the contentof these reflections 
on themes whidi areinterpeetationsoflnbli- 
cal texts: "Christian disdfdediip hxhqr is 
not one of his followers straining theni^- 
ves to catch up with a distant Christ, but one 
of seeing Christ with, in and under cir- 
cumstances in which they are called upon 
to face life today and to participate in 
Christ’s own life and ministry." Specific 
texts are chosen as anchors for thmnes 
which are developed, using the riches of the 
Bible. Some of the major texts are: Lk 9:57- 
62; 15:20-32; 12:32; Heb 2:2-3; 2Cor 12:2- 

4; Phil 2:5-11; Rom 8:23-26 Good 

devotional reading, inspiring and forma- 
tive. 

What Think You of Christ. A Life of 
Christ for Those Who would Like to Know 
Him Better. By Brother ANDREW. 
Bandra: St Paul Publications. 1962/1991. 
Pp. 101. Rs 12. ISBN 81-7009-128-8. 

This book, written when Brother 
Andrew was thirty-four and a Jesuit 
.scholastic, has been out of print for some 
years. This is a reprint. Of the book he 
writes: 'This is not a book for scholars or 
even for students. It is a book for the sincere, 
for the simple pilgrims searching for God. . 

. . There is only one real value in this little 
book ..." which "comes from the rich, 
life giving, personal Jesus who walks 
through these pages, who walks through 
your life, dear reader . . . simply because He 
loves us . . ." (p.7). Many will be pleased to 
have this reprint of a very devotional and 
challenging approach to Jesus the Lord. 
Send Us Thy Spirit O U;d. By O. M. 
RAO. Delhi: ISPCK, 1990. Pp. 52. Rs 15. 

The Wee took as its theme for the 
recent World Assembly "Come, Holy 
Spirit . . .". This short book is a brief 
catechism on the Holy Sprit, based on the 
biblical witness to the Spirit. This is useful 
reading especially where iliere is confusion 
about the pescnce and work of the Spirit in 
Christian life. 
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let My Peojpit Go. O. M. RAO. DeBu: 
ISPCiC,1991.Pp.73.Rsl5. 

The four diapten of this book which 
grew out of addrenes given to the Council 
of Christian Churches in North East India 
deal with the story oflsrael from Abraham’s 
call through the Exodus to the Settlement 
of Israel m the Land. Moses' call and mis- 
sion forms the background to the reflections 
on the Exodus-Covenant theme. The author 
wants to interpret this great series of events 
in the context of India today and the 
Church's own mission. Useful reading. 
Come Close to the Lord. Bible Services 
for Major Occasions in the Year. By R. H. 
LESSER. Bandra: St Paul Publications. 
1991. Pp. 128. ISBN 81-7108-137-7. 

This is a type of handbook for anyone 
who wishes to have an aid for Bible services. 
Theauihor suggests a pattern of songs, prayers, 
readings, silence and some reflections for the 
particular days chosen in this selectioa Busy 
priests, school teachers and lay leaders could 
find help in this book for meaningful Bible 
services with all types of groups, 

God Made Man. By Steve BORGIA. 
Madras: CLS, 1991. 

This enjoyable book, with forty black 
and white pencil sketches and one 
thousand and four hundred word.s, is the 
story of God and the human family. A flaw 
in the book is the use of man for male 
female. The human family took their 
f freedom, forgot their God, killed his 
greatest gift and became slaves of the 
machine which became their master. All 
tliis is told by "cartoons" and an imaginative 
and homely text with a definite message for 
us today, so fascinated by technology and 
slaves to con.sumerism. 

From Mourning to Morning. By John H. 
PIET. Madras; Christian Literature Society 
(CLS), 1991. Pp. xi-78. Rs 15. 

This is a thematic commentary on 
selected Icctionary readings for the period 
Ash Wednesday to Easter Sunday in- 
clusive. The author is an experienced 


dwologian and pastor in India, Asia and 
USA. He wants to indicate how homilies in 
this special season of the year need to be 
thematic. He illustrates this. He introduces 
die Sunday, comments on each of the read- 
ings and brings his thought together in a 
conclusion. Valumbie for pastors and good 
devotional reading and for prayk. 

God on Weekdays. God Spe^ to us on 
Weekdays Too. By R. SCHOCH, SJ., Bom- 
bay: Madonna Publications ( Jovals Business 
Centre, 138, Hiranandani Ind. Est., Kanjur- 
marg, Bombay 400078).Pp. x-1023. 

The format of this aid for the use of the 
biblical readings on weekdays in homilies 
and prayer is of follows; During Advent, 
Christmas, Epiphany, Lent and Easter, 
when there are two readings normally 
thematically chosen, there is a single intro- 
duction before the readings. There is a 
reflection after the Gospels for the Easter 
season. For weekdays of the thirty-three 
weeks of the year there is an introduction to 
the First Reading of each of the two cycles 
and a reflection after the common Gospel. 

A distinctive feature of this "commen- 
tary" on the daily Icctionary is the inclusion 
of the whole biblical text for each reading. 
The Psalms are excluded, which is a loss. 
Despite the inclusion of the text the book is 
not bulky thanks to tile flne paper used. It 
is also easy to read. Many people will be 
pleased to have the biblical text and brief 
comments together. 

The introduction and reflections are 
brief and clear. They are simple, informa- 
tive and reflect the spirituality of ordinary 
Christians, Many will be helpied. Many will 
And the attempt to introduce the biblical text 
too thin. Readers more acquainted with 
post -Vatican scriptural study will be aware 
that the OT and Gospels are taken loo much 
at face value, the introductions lack a sen- 
sitivii y to the nature of the OT, the long 
history of its rcdactional origin and the on- 
going process of mierpreiaiion. The rcflec- 
lion.s at ames do not catch the real depth of 
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the Oocpeb and the language wed ii un- 
aware of women, changing a tiitiKte a to 
other religions and die issues of justice. 
Many will be pleased to have this stimulw 
to reflect, pr^y and live lives inspired by the 
daily WbrdofGod.Toofewof us ade<jiiate- 
ly use this daily bread. 

Paddy MEAGHER. S J. 

Youth 

Parables and Fables for Modem Man. 
By Peter RIBES, SJ. Bandra: St Paul Pub- 
lications 1988 (Vol 1.); 1991 (Vols 2.3.4.). 
Pp. 228. 146.128.128. Rs 45/32. ISBN 81- 
7109-006-0/139-3/140-7 /141-5. 

The appealing covers of these four 
short books immediately strike you. As you 
thumb through them the illustrations are 
quite captivating — congratulations to Sr 
Solange SMMl! The success of Peter 
Ribes' fust volume encouraged him to write 
more parables-stories with some changes in 
the format and added aids for use. He 
changed from script writing and skit presen- 
tation of the stories to straight story telling. 

In each of the new volumes the 
parables have been gathered thematically: 
Vol. 2 parables bear on religious values; 
Vol.3 parables on personal and psychologi- 
cal values and Vol.4 parables on social and 
justice values. Like the flrst these volumes 
have subject indices. The subtitle for 
volume I is "30 scripts for moderators and 
animators and for the reading pleasure of 
those fond of ‘flights of fancy ' The author 
gives detailed instructions and suggesting 
to use these books in classroom, discussion 
groups, prayer days, seminars. . . . These 
are more elaborate in the first volume. The 
volume presents the parables as scripts and 
skits for audio-visual use. Moderators of 
groups can adapt the stories in the other 
volumes in this way also. There are plenty 
of suggestions on how to involve others in 
the narration, reflection, discussion. I pick- 
ed stories to read at random. In volume I the 
stories are explicitly related to Christian 


dienies fay means of the ^ueatkna and raf- 
erence to the Bible, la the other botdsi the 
suggestions for moderators indkate haw 

can be used by groups of any religion. 
The stories themselves, some newly 
creamd. some adiqKed from existing stories, 
are deUghtiiil and will catch the readers 
attention and interest. They have the poten- 
tial to elicit plenty of rdflectians and the 
suggestions for the moderator are plentiful 
and practical. A veiy good series for all 
types of educators of youth. 

Three Days with God. Seeking God in the 
Bhakti Marg. By Ramon NU6IOLA, S J. 
Bandra: St Paul Publications, 1991. Pp. 

1 15. Rs 13. ISBN 81-7109-136-6. 

This book is a type of.handbook for 
young people of any religious tradibon to use 
either for devotional reading and more qiecifi - 
cally forrecoUections.There aiefour sections: 
Acceptance of God's Existence; Accqiting 
God's Love; Accqptanceof God's Pardon and 
Accepting God’s Friendship and Intimacy. 
Each section has three to six sections. This is 
a good book for teachers to use and recom- 
mend to young people. 

Be at Your Best. By James ARIL, S.J., 
Bombay: Belter YourUlf Books. 1991. Pp. 
80. Rs 14. ISBN 81-7108-154-1. 

In this book the author reflects on major 
areas of growth for young people today like 
self-image, intimacy, sexual integration, inner 
attitudes to the self, relationship to God. . . . 
This is a useful addition to the Better Yourself 
Books series. 

From the Development. Education 
Scries (Delhi: ISPCK) we have a few more 
slender booklets. Alcoholism (By Sr Rose 
KOCHITARA, 1990,pp.21. Rs2}is abrief 
reflection on a major problem. Destined to 
Be Humane (By Sudhakar S. RAMTEKE, 
1991, pp.50. Rs 4 JO) is a collection of 
poems on human dignity and human values. 
There is also a reflection on Sati: Satl 
pratha per ck nazar (By Dr Ram Datt 
VASHISTH, 1989, pp.33. Rs 3 JO). 

Paddy MEAGHER, S J. 
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Editorial 


Paths of Mission 

In the wake of the publication of the Encyclical 
"Redemptoris Misaio" in December, 1990, by Pope 
John Paul II, there has been a spate of comments, 
reflections and discussions on the mission of the 
Church. In so far as it defines the being of the 
Church, there will be for ever need of a new 
contextualisation of the mission in a rapidly 
changing world. Every local Church has to discern 
and learn the paths of mission in its situation. Our 
JOURNAL already alluded to this and other recent 
documents, in the April and earlier issues. This 
month four writers present their reflections on the 
mission of the Church in South Asia against the 
background of the recent major documents of the 
, Church. We believe that the different articles 
complement one another. 

Fr Neuner makes u comparative study of the mission 
Decree "Ad Gentes" of Vatican II and the Encyclical 
"Redeit^toris Missio" in relation to their differ- 
ent contexts and scopes. In AG, the Church in a mood 
of confidence "born in the midst of the joyful 
opening of the Church to the modern world" gave 
expression to the rich theological understanding of 
the comprehensiveness of God's saving love for all 
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peoples revealed in Jesus Christ, whereas RM 
responds to a crisis in missionary sp’.irit and intends 
to reawaken missionary zeal for proclamation, 
without ignoring the task of dialogue with religions 
and promotion of justice as constitutive dimensions 
of the service of faith. Neuner adverts to the 
dangers in one-sided or narrow interpretations of 
the approaches of the two documents* Yet in his view 
one should understand their perspectives as comple- 
mentary to each other. 

Fr Paul Caspersz reflects on the mission of the 
Church from the point of view of promotion of justice 
and human rights. He pleads for an understanding of 
mission in relation to the context of South Asia 
marked by mass poverty reinforced by internal and 
external factors of colonial history and the 
millennial heritage of religions. In this context 
he points out the danger of "spiritualizing" the 
mission of the Church divorced from the history of 
the subcontinent. In the author's view, the Church 
can fulfil her mission properly in South Asia by 
becoming a Church of the poor. The Church is called 
to take this contextual imperative seriously and 
learn new paths of mission in pur countries. 

Fr Patrick Meagher, a specialist in Pauline 
theology, probes the theological source of Paul's 
mission. Though Paul did not have the experience of 
dialogue with religions in our sense, he unambigu- 
ously states the source of his missionary labours: 
the revelation of the Father and his redemptive plan 
for all humankind manifested in our Lord Jesus 
Christ. In our sitution of religious pluralism one 
may ask if Paul's experience of the mystery of God's 
reconciling love revealed in Christ includes the 
yearnings of people of other faiths for liberation 
and their experience of the ultimate Mystery. We 
v,annot expect Paul to have asked our questions, but 
we, rooted as we are in the same experience as Paul 
and called to share that experience, should reflect 
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on the incluslveness of God's reden^tive love 
revealed in Christ in our pluralistic situation. 

Fr Augustine Kanjeutiala SVD presents a case study 
of mission in the Hindi belt. He offers a historical 
survey of the mission of the Church in the region. 
Today, mission to the tribals and dalits is a major 
concern of the Church. Kanjamala then explains the 
emerging trends in mission theology and methods of 
evangelisation and relates them to the region under 
survey. In the light of this, he proposes a revised 
set of priorities in the mission of the Church. We 
note however that setting out new priorities is a 
task before the churches of the region. They have 
to respond to the challenges of the changing context 
of India. 

We believe that the four papers, whatever be their 
limitations, respond to one of the aims the Holy 
Father gave to his Encyclical, "to encourage 
theologians to explore and expound systematically 
the various aspects of missionary activity" (RM 2). 
They will hopefully stimulate further reflection and 
contribute towards a contextualised understanding 
of the mission of the Church in South Asia. We know 
too that there will be some questions that will 
continue to bother us but mission as service of the 
Gospel to our people will challenge continually the 
quality of our faith, hope and love. Responsibil- 
ity for mission is grace and opportunity for service. 

In the next issues, we hope to continue this 
reflection on mission from a dialogical perspective. 
All these articles, we hope, will invite comments and 
discussion. 


The EDITOR. 
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Mission in Ad Gentes and in 
Redemptoris Missio 


J. NEUNER, SJ. 

Vatican II expert theologian Fr Neuner (St Vincent's, Pune 411 001) compares here the 
Council mission Decree with John Paul H's recent mission encyclical. He shows that 
the scope of the two documents is different, one wants to offer a rich theological 
understanding of the mission to a Church confident of itself; the other tries to meet a 
crisis in the mission spirit. Their theological perspectives are also changedr one goes 
from the comprehensiveness of Cod's love to its realisation in Jesus Christ; the other 
returns to an earlier model and begins with Jesus Christ in whom to find the fullness of 
human life. While both approaches are legitimate one must be conscious of the dan- 
gers in each: one may lead to ignoring the role of Jesus in God's plan, the other may 
foster a narrow theological and missionary mentality. 

W ith the renewed vision of the Church unfolded in the Second 
Vatican Council every sphere in the life of the Church re- 
ceived a new orientation. New perspectives were also needed in the 
missionary activity of the Church for additional reasons: not only 
had the self-understanding of the Church been deepened, but the 
entire world situation radically changed. During more than four 
centuries after the "discovciy" of new continents and new sea routes, 
many peoples in these countries lived under colonial rule, first un- 
der Portugal and Spain, later under Britain, France and Holland. 
The missionary activity among these peoples had taken place under 
the umbrella of the political, economic and military supremacy of 
the Western world, connected with its culture and civilization. This 
situation had radically changed after the Second World War. Colo- 
nies became independent nations and young churches had to stand 
on their own feet to live their life and fulfil their mission under 
totally new conditions. 

Thus the problem of Vatican II with regards the missionary 
activity was twofold: a new understanding of the Church with a 
deeper grasp of her message, in a radically changed world. The 
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Council responded to these problems in the mission Decree Ad Gen- 
tea (AG)/ while many problems had been taken up in other docu- 
ments. 

AG remained decisive for the orientation of the Church's mis- 
sionary activity in the post-conciliar era. Ten years after the Coun- 
cil, Pope Paul VI published the Apostolic l^hortation EvangaUi 
NwfffuHuft(EN) in which he makes his own "the objectives of the 
Second Vatican Council which are definitely summed up in this 
single one: to make the Church ever better fitted for proclaiming the 
Gospel to the people of the twentieth century" (EN 2). 

The new encyclical Redemptoris Missio (RM) of Pope John 
Paul II places itself in this stream: "Twenty-five years after the con- 
clusion of the Council and the publication of the Decree AG, fifteen 
years after . . . Evangelii Nuntiandi, I wish to invite the Church to 
renew her missioiuiry commitment" (RM 2). 

Our reflections on the two documents begin with the scope and 
purpose of AG and RM (I), and lead to the theological approach of 
the texts (II). The vision of the actual missionary work is then 
outined (III). We conclude with the question of the pastoral ap- 
proach in AG and RM (IV). 

I. The Scope of AG and RM 

The problems of the Council in formulating the Church's mis- 
sion in the context of a new ecciesiology and in a totally trans- 
formed world are reflected in the origin of the document. The first 
schema composed by the preparatory commission was primarily 
concerned with problems of government, administration and the 
much needed cooperation of the faithful. It did not deal with the 
theological foundations and motivation of the Church's mission. It 
took them for granted. After the opening of the Council the newly 
elected commission took over the responsibility of the text. The 
need to spell out the theological basis of the Church's mission was 
stressed. After long discussions a short basic text was prepared for 
the Constitution on the Church as a conclusion to the chapter on the 
people of God: it proclaimed the mission of the Church to preach 
the Gospel, not only to save us from destruction but to heal and 
perfect the human family (LG 17). With great difficulty the commis- 
sion finally succeeded in presenting a full schema for discussion in 
the Aula. However, in the meantime the coordinating commission 
had decided that all documents which had not yet b^n discussed 
should be reduced to short propositions. During the third period of 
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the Council one such brief text reached the Aula. There it found a 
stormy reception in spite, of the personal recommendation of Pope 
Paul VI. Prominent cardinals and bishops of all countries pleaded 
that, in the present situation ^ Church and the world, merely prac- 
tical proposals for the Church's missionary activity were insuffi- 
cient. We need new perspectives and orientations. The criticism 
swelled to a protest against the brief schema as failing to do justice 
to this central concern of the Church. In the vote about the need of 
a new, full-fledged schema, 1601 bishops demanded a new text, 
only 311 were satisfied with the brief propositions. 

Thus a small commission was constituted with the task to pre- 
pare a full decree on the missionary activity of the Church to be 
discussed in the fourth and final session of the Council. It was the 
desire of the Council; 

- to have a text sufficiently elaborate to express the significance 
of the Church's missionary task; 

- that it should spell out the theological basis of this mission on 
the lines of the renewed self-understanding of the Church; 

- that this vision of the Church's mission be related to the actual 
world situation characterized by emerging nations who had become 
conscious of their own cultural and religious traditions and had to 
face their problems in the social, political and economic spheres. 

The mission Decree Ad Gentes is the result of this last effort of 
the Council. It must be read and understood as the answer to these 
problems. If is remarkable that in the final vote this text received 
the highest unanimity of all Council texts, with 2394 positive against 
only five negative votes. 

The scope of the encyclical Redemptoris Missio is different. It is 
the answer to the situation twenty-five years after the Council which 
is marked by a serious decline of the missionary spirit in the Church. 
Already Pope Paul VI had raised serious questions ten years after 
the Council; 

- What has happened in our day to the hidden energy of the 
Good News, which is able to have a powerful effect on the human 
conscience? 

- To what extent and in what way is this evangelical force 
capable of really transforming the people of this century? 

- What methods should be followed in order that the power of 
the Gospel may have its effect? (EN 4). 
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Pope John Paul II feels that these problems have become more 
pressing today. In his various apostolic joume)^ he has taken a 
keen personal interest in this mission. In his encyclical he wishes to 
affirm again with the Vatican Council "the missionary nature of the 
Church" (RM 1). He first points out the positive results of the 
Council: not only the expansion of organized missionary work but 
the development of Christian communities, the greater involvement 
of the laity, ecumenical collaboration and the awareness that "mis- 
sionary activity is a matter not of specialised groups only but of all 
Christians" (BM 2). Then he proceeds to the observation of an 
"undeniable negative tendency: the present document is meant to 
help overcome it. Missionary activity specifically directed to the 
nations appears to be waning (RM 2). This is a matter of deep 
concern for him because "in the Church's history missionary drive 
has always been a sign of vitality, just as its lessening is a sign of a 
crisis of faith" (ibid.). 

The present world situation offers us new and unexpected op- 
portunities to communicate the Christian message: "The collapse of 
oppressive ideologies and political systems; the opening of frontiers 
and the formation of a more united world due to an increase in 
communications" (RM 3). But many seem to have lost confidence 
in the Christian message: "Some people wonder if missionary work 
among non-Christians is still relevant. Has it not been replaced by 
interreligious dialogue?" For many human development becomes 
the goal of the Church's mission. "Is it not possible to attain salva- 
tion in any religion? Why then should there be missionary activ- 
ity?" (RM 4). 

The main reason for the fading of th.. missionary spirit is, ac- 
cording to RM the weakening of faith and a softened theology. 
Many begin to "speak of a Jesus of history who would differ from a 
Christ of faith" (RM 6). We are affected by the tendency of the 
modern world "to reduce Christianity to merely human wisdom, a 
pseudo-science of wellbeing" and to fall in line with the "gradual 
secularization of salvation" where "people strive for the good of 
man, but man is truncated, reduced to his merely horizontal dimen- 
sion." For the Pope "mission is an issue of faith, an accurate indica- 
tor of our faith in Christ and his love for us" (RM 11). 

This, then, is the central question of the encyclical: is our Chiris- 
tian message still understood and accepted as decisive for our world 
and modem society? The question is answered in the first three 
chapters of the document. 
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II. The Theology of AG and RM 

At the explicit wash of the bishops, the Council developed the 
theological foundations of missionary activity in view of the changed 
world situation, in the framework of the renewed ecclesiology. 

The doctrinal section of AG is closely connected wnth the 
Constitution on the Church. Yves Congar was the main personal 
link with the theological commission. Both texts open wdth the 
Church's mission to the nations: "Christ, the light of the nations" 
which shines on the countenance of the Church sent his disciples to 
"proclaim the Gospel to every creature" (LG 1). The mission Decree 
takes up the vision of the Church "divinely sent to the nations for 
whom she is the universal sacrament of salvation." She has to fulfil 
her mission in the "present historical situation which is leading 
humanity into a new stage ... set with new urgency to save and 
renew every creature" so that "all things be restored in Christ" (AG 

I). 

The unfolding of this mission begins with God the Father "the 
fountain of love . . . graciously calling us to communicate in life and 
glory with himself. He has generously poured out his divine good- 
ness and does not cease to do so. Thus He who made all things ma> 
at last be all in all" (AG 2). 

This "universal design" of God is realized in the mission of 
"His Son . . . that he might snatch men from the power of darkness 
. . . and might reconcile the world to Himself" (AG 3). Thus Jesus' 
mission is placed into the universal context of the all-embracing 
saving love of God, the sole origin and goal of all salvation. "To 
accomplish this goal, Christ sent the Holy Spirit from the Father" 
(AG 4) and entrusted his mission to the Church: "He sent his apostles 
into all the world just as he himself had been sent by his Father" 
(AG 5). 

Thus the Church's mission aims at the ultimate fulfilment of 
God's universal will of salvation: "According to this plan the whole 
human race is to form one people of God, coalesce into one body of 
Christ and be built up into one temple of the Holy Spirit .... So the 
plan of the creator, who formed man to his own image and likeness, 
will be realized at last when all who share one human nature, regen- 
erated in Christ through the Holy Spirit and beholding together the 
glory of God, will be able to say 'Our Father'" (AG 7). 

The mission encyclical RM Is primarily concerned with the faith 
in Jesus Christ as basis and inspiration of the Church's missionary 
activity. Thus the theological exposition begins with the Chapter on 
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"Jesus Christ the only Saviour." The Pope links his message with 
his first encyclical Redemptor Hotninis-. "^ch one is included in fiie 
mystery of redemption and with each one Christ has united himself 
for ever through this m)«tery" (RH 13, RM 4). This central theme of 
the encyclical is supported by the relevant texts of the New Testa- 
ment all aiming at Jesus' unique position as the "one mediator" (1 
Tim 2:5; RM 5), "the Alpha and Omega of all things" (Rev 22:13; 
RM6). 

The centrality of Christ in God's plan of salvation does not limit 
his mission. Salvation is offered first to all who believe: "The whole 
New Testament is a hymn to the new life of those who believe in 
Christ and live in the Church" (RM 7). It extends, however, to all 
people: "The universality of salvation means that it is granted not 
only to those who explicitly believe in Jesus Christ and enter the 
Church" but his "grace enlightens (all people) in a way which is 
accommodated to their spiritual and material situation. This grace 
comes through Christ . . It enables each person to attain salvation 

through his or her free cooperation" (RM 10). The encyclical refers 
to the Council text which speaks of the communion of all people 
with the paschal mystery (GS 22; RM 10). Hence the missionary 
motivation: "Those who are incorporated in the Catholic Church 
ought to sense their privilege and for that very reason their greater 
obligation of bearing witness to the faith and to the Christian life as 
a service to their brothers and sisters" (RM 11). 

Chapter Two is devoted to Jesus' message of God's Kingdom. 
It is "the purpose of his mission" (RM 13) to proclaim it as the 
"communion among all human beings with one another and with 
God" (RM 15). This Kingdom of God is embodied in Jesus himself, 
and so "the preaching of the early Church was centred on the proc- 
lamation of Jesus Christ with whom the Kingdom was identified" 
(RM 16). In the proclamation of God's Kingdom two pitfalls must 
be avoided: it must not be presented as "something completely 
human and secularized ... as socio-economic, political and even 
cultural liberation. . . as ideology of purely earthly progress." The 
message incudes all this but it must not "remain silent about Christ" 
(RM 17). God's Kingdom and the person of Jesus Christ are insepa- 
rable, and it is the Church's specific and necessary role to "an- 
nounce and inaugurate God's Kingdom among all peoples" (RM 18, 
LG 5). 

Chapter Three speaks of the Holy Spirit as the principal agent of 
the Church's mission because in and through the Apostles and the 
Church "the Holy Spirit remains the transcendent and principal 
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4 eent for the accomplishment of the Church's salviflc mission in the 
human spirit and in the history of the worid" (RM 21). He is at 
work, first of all, in the Church: he opens out the eariy community 
to the mission in the non-palestinian world and leads Paul "to the 
most important centres of the eastern Mediterranean" (RM 25). The 
Spirit not only awakens missionary pioneers but binds together the 
entire community in love and so makes it a witness to Christ, so that 
mission appears as the "normal outcome of Christian living to which 
every believer is committed through the witness of personal con- 
duct and through explicit proclamation whenever possible" (RM 
27). 

This same Spirit is at work also outside the Christian commu- 
nity in every person as "the very source of man's existential and 
religious questioning." His active presence also affects "society and 
history, peoples, cultures and religions." He is "the origin of the 
noble ideals and undertakings which benefit humanity on its jour- 
ney through history" (RM 28). In this context the Pope refers to the 
meeting in Assisi which was born from the conviction that "every 
authentic prayer is prompted by the Holy Spirit who is mysteri- 
ously present in every human heart" (RM 29). 

Again the Pope adds the twofold warning never to separate the 
action of the Spirit from the person of Jesus Christ and from the 
mission of the Church: "Whatever the Spirit brings about in human 
hearts and in the history of peoples, in cultures and religions, serves 
as a preparation for the Gospel and can only be understood in 
reference to Christ." It is for the Church to discern the Holy Spirit's 
action in the world: "Every form of the Spirit's presence is to be 
welcomed with respect and gratitude, but the discernment of this 
presence is the responsibility of the Church" (RM 29). 

Thus the theological approach of RM differs from the presenta- 
tion of the Council; it begins with the person of Jesus Christ who is 
the only Saviour of the human family; it presents God’s "iOngdom 
from the outset as embodied in Christ's person it has to be pro- 
claimed through the Church; the Holy Spirit is the Spirit of JeSus 
Christ who is at work in the Church, and whose impact outside the 
Church aims at preparing the nations for the faith in Jesus Christ in 
the Church. 

III. The Church's Mission in AG and RM 

In unfolding the actual mission work of the Church and the 
involvement of the faithful in this task the encyclical concretizes 
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many of the openinigs of die Council's mission Decree. The Council 
pointed at the "gigantic missionary task" which had to be faced by 
the Church. She looks at the "two billion human beings who have 
not yet heard the Gospel" and sees among them highly differenti- 
ated groups: followers of the great religions, radical atheists, agnos- 
tics. Thus her missionary task has become very differentiated. It 
demands of her to "become part of all these groups for the same 
motive that led Christ to bind himself, in virtue of his incarnation, 
to the definite social and cultural conditions of those human beings 
among whom he dwelt" (AG 10). 

The encyclical takes up the reflection on today's "religious situ- 
ation which is extremely varied and changing" (RM 32). Many are 
reluctant today to speak of 'mission countries' as such terms are 
loaded with negative historical associations and prefer to speak about 
the one mission of the Church to be carried out in a highly differen- 
tiated society: cultures and religions are mixed through migration 
and urbanization; in countries of ancient Christian tradition churches 
stand empty whereeis in young churches new communities are flour- 
ishing. Still, the encyclical insists: "To say that the whole Church is 
missionary does not preclude the existence of a specific mission 'ad 
gented" (RM 32). 

In concrete the present pressing needs are seen under three 
categories. First geographically; "The growth in the number of new 
churches in recent times should not deceive us ... . Vast regions 
remain still to be evangelized . . . particularly in Asia towards which 
the Church's mission ad gentes ought to be chiefly directed, Chris- 
tians are a small minority" (RM 37a). Significant are, secondly, the 
social phenomena of the modern world: "Efforts should be concen- 
trated on the big cities . . . which influence the wider population." 
The active concern for the needy remains important, but "individu- 
als or small groups cannot be evangelized if we neglect tne centres 
where a new humanity is emerging .... The future of the younger 
nations is being shaped in the cities" (RM 37b). 

A third dimension of urgent need lies in the cultural sphere. 
The Pope speaks of the various 'areopagi' where the culture of our 
time is being shaped, where therefore the message of Christ must 
become effective. First among them is the "world of communica- 
tioiw" which often has been neglected. The media must be seen not 
only as means to communicate the Christian message. They create a 
'new culture'. It is our task today "to integrate that message into 
the new culture." Scientific research and international relations arc 
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mother 'areopagus' (RM 37c). Further the so-called "religious re- 
vival," the search of modem society for meaning and depth in our 
depersonalised world, represents an opportunity to offer to the world 
"an immense spiritual patrimony" (RM 38). A message of particu- 
lar significance for our world is "religious fteedom which is still at 
times limited and restricted. It is the premise and guarantee of all 
the freedoms .... The Church strives for this in ail countries, espe- 
cially those with a Catholic majority" (RM 39). In the Council reli- 
gious freedom had still been contested sharply by many; the Pope 
makes the breakthrough of the Declaration Diginitatis hutnanae fully 
his own. 

In describing the process of evangelization the encyclical fol- 
lows the mission Decree. AG opened this section not with the proc- 
lamation of the Christian message (as it had been done in earlier 
mission documents) but with the Christian witness (AG 11-12). So 
does the Pope: "The witness of a Christian life is the first and irre- 
placeable form of mission." It consists in "the very life of the mis- 
sionary, of the Christian family and the ecclesial community which 
reveals a new way of living" (RM 42). 

Unfolding the Council's emphasis on the need of a full procla- 
mation of the Gospel (AG 13) the Pope stresses the "central and 
irreplaceable role" of the initial proclamation: "Christ was crucified, 
died and is risen: through him is accomplished our full and authen- 
tic liberation from evil, sin and death. Through him God bestows 
new life that is divine and eternal" (RM 44). 

The proclamation aims at "Christian conversion" which con- 
sists in "accepting, by a personal decision, the saving sovereignty of 
Christ and becoming his disciples." It must not be reduced to 
"becoming more human or more faithful to their own religion ... to 
build communities capable of working for justice, freedom, peace 
and solidarity" (RM 4). The thrust of these passages is directed 
against trends de-emphasizing the centrality of the person of Christ 
and the membership of the Church. 

The Council Decree had dealt extensively with the building of 
Christian communities which are meant to grow into partic.iHr 
churches (AG 15-22). The encyclical observes that, in spite of great 
progress, the plantation of the Church "for much of the human race 
has still to begin" (RM 49). It lays emphasis on the missionary 
character of young communities, on ecumenical relations and basic 
communities which are seen as "a solid starting point for a new 
society based on a civilization of love" (RM 51). Inculturation is a 
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vital need; it must follow *two principles, compat&ility widi the 
Gospel and communion with the universal Church* (RM 54). 

(Obviously interreligious dialogue and its relation to evang^- 
zation, and the socio-economic implications of the Church's mission 
are important sections in the encyclical. They are the them^ qf 
separate articles. Both are referred to in the Council texts Nostra 
Aetate and Ad Gentes.) 

Who is responsible for the fulfilment of the Church's mission? 
The encyclical repeats the position of the Council with new empha- 
sis: Jesus' mission is entrusted to the whole Church. Special empha- 
sis, however, is given to the involvement of the laily. Their role is 
described in AG 21, 35, 36, 41. The Pope speaks of their importance 
especially in our modern society which is secular (RM 71f). Some 
phenomena of our modern society are ambiguous, they are great 
dangers, and at the same time offer new opportunities for the com- 
munication of the Christian message: international tourism is, on the 
one hand, a grave danger for the social and moral health of many 
people; at the same time it offers Christians of traditional churches 
the opportunity of firsthand experience of the spiritual and social 
work in young churches. In our time also the apostolate of the early 
Church could be renewed when "Christians travelling or settling in 
regions where Christ had not yet been proclaimed, bore courageous 
witness to their faith and founded the first communities there" (RM 
82). Ever increasing numbers of people coming from non-Christian 
countries live in the midst of ancient traditional churches: students, 
workers, refugees. They are "a challenge for the ecclesial communi- 
ties and a stimulus to hospitality, dialogue and service .... Increas- 
ing interdependence between peoples constitutes a stimulus for Chris- 
tian witness and evangelization" (RM 82). 

These opportunities will become fruitful only if missionary for- 
mation and information opens the eyes of the faithful. In our publi- 
cations missionary activity must be presented not merely as welfare 
work or social activity but in its full meaning as the transforming 
renewal in Christ. 

Mutual communication is important for ancient as well as for 
developing churches, an attitude of give and take in enriching com- 
munion. The concern of young churches to develop their own iden- 
tity is legitimate still "to these churches I say: do not isolate 
yourself .... Precisely because of the problems that concern you, 
you need to be in continuous contact with your brothers and sisters 
in faith" (RM 85). 
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The mission Decree had oudtned the elements of a missionary 
spirituality (AG 25). In the further development of the theme the 
encyclical insists first on the need of "complete docility to the Spirit 
to be able to give true witness to Christ" (RM 87). In line with the 
thrust of the whole document it insists on "the intimate union with 
Christ" (RM 88) and love of the Church (RM 89). To continue 
Christ's mission and to communicate his message, a spiritual life is 
needed that unites contemplation and action (RM 91). From young 
churches the Pope expects a renewal of the spirit in the universal 
Church: "You are the hope of the two-thousand-year old Church. 
Being young you must be like the first Christians and radiate enthu- 
siasm and courage" (RM 91). 

IV. The Pastoral Approach 

Both the mission Decree Ad Gentes and the Pope's missionary 
encyclical are concerned not only with the theological foundations 
and the actual execution of the Church's mission but also with their 
motivation. Their aim is pastoral. They present the Christian mes- 
sage in its significance for our world so that Christians should be 
impelled to share it; they pn)pose it also in a manner meaningful for 
the modern world, that it should pay attention and be attracted to 
it. How is this goal achieved in the two documents? 

The mission document of the Council was born in the midst of 
the joyful opening of the Church to the modern world some 
called it an euphoria. Pope John XXIII had broken through the 
defensive, often frightened, attitudes of the past when many felt 
that the Church was fighting a losing battle against overwhelming 
odds: political oppression of totalitarian powers; the triumphant 
sciences that seemed to relegate religion to the silent museums of 
the past; disintegrating forces of biblical and historical criticism which 
seemed to destroy the very basis of the Christian faith. The Council 
knew no fears: it is just this modem world of ours 'which is in 
ui^ent need of the Gospel in its search for a true meaning of human 
life and solidarity. Every document of the Council breathes this 
spirit of confidence. If we have the courage to face the modern 
world, and if we are prepared to be critical also of our own tradi- 
tions and ready to renew the life of the Church in the light of the 
Gospel we are sure that the Holy Spirit will be with his Church in its 
mission. 

The mission Decree in all its sections is bom from this spirit. 
Therefore also the theological foundations of the Church's mission 
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are ^?esented with the vision of God's saving plan for all people "to 
dignify man with participation in his divine life" (AG 2). From this 
comprehensive vision the Decree proceeds to the realization of God's 
plan in Jesus Christ "so that in the Son he might restore all thirigs" 
(AG 3). Jesus' person and work unfolded in their full significance, 
are placed into the context of God's all-embracing love. 

It was the deep concern already of Pope Paul VI, and even more 
of Pope John Paul II, that the worldwide vision of the Council was, 
at times, misunderstood and misinterpreted. It seemed dangerous 
to start the exposition of our faith with God's universal plan of 
salvation: if in this plan also other religions are included, the unique 
place of Jesus Christ may be relativised; if God's Kingdom includes 
also secular realities, the concerns of our earthly life, the spiritucd 
vigour of the Gospel may be lost; if the human conscience is the 
medium through which God's truth and will become binding for us, 
we may leave people with their own beliefs and no longer feel the 
urge to share the Gospel. The dangers of the Council's approach 
had become tangible in the post-conciliar era in the slackening of the 
missionary spirit and in the development of dangerous theological 
trends. The integrity of the Christian message must be safeguarded. 
Jesus Christ is the only norm of our faith, which is centred on him. 

Therefore the theological exposition of the encyclical begins with 
the chapter on "Jesus Christ the only Saviour." The centrality of 
Jesus' person is the persistent concern of the document. The encyc- 
lical does not lose sight of the universality of God's saving love. 
Right from the beginning we read that "the redemptive event brings 
salvation to all, for each one is included in the mystery of redemp- 
tion" (RM 4). All relevant elements of the Council theology are 
taken up in the encyclical, but the approach is diffeifent: the Council 
proceeds from the comprehensiveness of God's saving love to its 
realization in Jesus Christ; the encyclical begins with the person of 
Jesus Christ in whom we find the full depth and breadth of human 
life and human community. 

Both approaches are legitimate, both have also their dangers. 
We have seen the dangers of the Council approach they were the 
reason for the Pope's serious concerns. Deviations in theology must 
be avoided, the integrity of the Christian message must be safe- 
guarded. However one may ask whether it was necessary to change 
the presentation of the Council and to return to the approach of 
earlier theology: to begin with the person of Jesus Christ, the only 
Saviour. For this approach has its dangers, too. In retrospect we 
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have become aware of the serious deviations which daricened man} 
chapters in our history: for centuries the centrality of Jesus Chris 
has blinded many Christians to the treasures of wisdom and beauty 
bestowed by God on people of other cultures; it led many to 
negative, often deeply offensive attitude towards other religions; i 
could bring about a spirit of superiority in Christian nations alien tc 
the spirit of Jesus. Instead of following Jesus Christ who came nof 
to be served but to serve, Christians became, in his name, masters 
and lords. When new continents were "discovered" we cele- 
brate the fifth centenary this year Christians became not onl;, 
evangelizers but also conquerors, exploiters and even destroyers of 
other nations. None of these misconceptions, to be sure, are found 
in the encyclical, and today most Christians have discarded them. 
But they have done most serious harm to the image of Christians. 
We must be sensitive to the deep and near-universal trauma and 
distrust which these attitudes have created among our non-Chris- 
tians as well. Moreover, Christians live today in a pluralistic society 
and must understand their faith in a world of Advent; and we, 
believers "who have received the first fruits of the Spirit, groan 
inwardly as we wait for adoption as sons" (Rom 8:23). We must 
live our faith in solidarity with the entire human family waitir\g for 
final salvation. Our faith, our message, consists in the assurance 
that this groaning for salvation has been answered by God in Jesus 
Christ. This faith is God's gift to us; for all it is an invitation to turr 
to him in trust and faith and so to be drawn towads the final fulfil- 
ment in God. 

If we live in solidarity with our world we may sense with our 
brothers and sisters the difficulty to understand the message of the 
"one mediator Jesus Christ" so that "no one can enter into com- 
munion with God except through the working of the Holy Spirit" 
(RM 5). Have their mystics not come close to God? They will be 
happy to read in the encyclical that "God enlightens (all people) in 
way which is accommodated to their spiritual and material situ- 
ation," but will be puzzled when the text continues, "this grace 
comes from Christ, it is the result of his sacrifice and is communi- 
cated by the Holy Spirit" (RM 10). The Council had been aware of 
the communion of Jesus Christ with the entire human family; at the 
same time it knew that the articulation of this relationship is beyond 
the reach of theology: "In a manner known only to God the Holy 
Spirit offers to every man the possibility of being associated with 
the paschal mystery" (GS 22; RM 6). 
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Our question is pastoral: Faith in Jesus Christ is the gift of God's 
grace. We wish and pray that this gift become the life spripg for 
many people who search for God and for our broken human family. 
How can this mystery of God's love, coming to us in Jesus Christ, 
be offered to the modem world the vast world which no longer 
lives in a closed Christian atmosphere or has never known tlhrist? 
The Council has attempted to do this. The encyclical found the 
approach too dangerous and returned to the earlier approach. Per- 
haps one could suggest that in the presentation of the Christian 
message to the modem world there could be closer collaboration 
with churches which are struggling with the problems of a plural- 
istic society; that we should never drift apart in an atmosphere of 
distrust and suspicion. We believe in the working of the Holy Spirit 
in all churches, especially in those which are still struggling and 
searching for the appropriate articulation of their faith in Jesus Christ. 


Chair in Christianity Becomes Department 


Through the memorandum of agreement signed on March 6, 1992 be- 
tween theUniversity of Madras and the Archdiocese of Madras-Myiapore, the 
existing Chair in Christianity at the University of Madras, has been raised to 
a full-fledged University Department of Christian Studies. 

The Department's objectives are: 

1. To promote study and research in Christianity in an open intellectually stimulating 
environment; 

2. To promote dialogue among intellectuals of different religions; 

3. To offer courses in interdisciplinary areas of research, such as religion and psychology, 
religion and the social sciences, religious pluralism. Eastern and Western approaches to 
theology and spirituality. 

The newly instituted Department of Christian studies will offer Ph.D., 
M.Phil. and M . A . degrees in Christian Studies . There have been Ph.D. research 
scholars ever since the inauguration of the Chair in 1984. From the acadennic 
year 1992-1993 the Department will offer a one-year full-time course MPhil. 
in Christian Studies. (The M.A. programme will start in 1993-1994.) Admis- 
sion is limited, interested candidates may contact; Head, Department of 
Christian Studies, Archbishop's House, 21 SanthomeHighRoad,Madras 600 

004. 


(Conduced on p, 277) 
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Mission from a South Asian 
Perspective of Justice and Human 
Rights 


Paul CASPERSZ 

Reflecting on the concept of mission in the Asian situation the Satyodaya founder (30, 
Pushpadana Mawalha, Kandy, Sri I^nka) stresses that mission is intimately related to 
context, and that in Asia the context of a colonial history, mass poverty and religious 
wealth implies that like the mission of Jesus the Christian mission be primarily directed 
to the liberation of the poor in a spirit of cooperation with all the religious and spiritual 
forces of the continent, and that the Church needs still to become a Churdi of the poor. 

F ortunately for the present writer, Vidyajyoti is a 'Journal of 
Theological Reflection." To a theological journal contributions 
would have to be professionally theological; therefore, presumably 
written by practising theologians. Inajoumalof theological reflection 
any attempt, presumably, to reflect, on human experience in the light 
of religious belief and practices would be legitimate. It is on the pre- 
sumpHon of this legitimacy that these reflections on Christian Mission 
are made and submitted. 

Do Christians have a mission? Are they sent out by the impulse of 
their religious beliefs with any sort of mandate to the society around 
them? Indeed, mission is as inescapable to any other religious person 
as it would be to a Christian. It is a mission that is certainly secondary 
to the mission that springs from the fact of being a human being. If the 
prime mission comes from the fact of one's humanity, the second 
comes from the fact that one is from this or that religious persuasion. 
In the present case, which will probably be the case of most of the 
readers of this Journal, it comes from the fact that one is a Christian. 

The Context of Mission 

The next step would be to discuss and to decide upon the content 
of mission. One is sent on a mission to say and to do something. What 
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is that thing? In order to answer intelligibly, there is anearlier question 
to be asked, and answered. Where is one being sent on the mission? 
Where is one proclaiming oneself to be a Christian? For the present 
witer, as probably for most of the readers of this Journal, the answer 
would be that one is being sent on the mission in South Asia, that one 
proclaims oneself to be a Christian in South Asia. Hence, as a necessary 
prelude to the examination of the content of mission, one must 
examine the South Asian reality in the light of the unforgettable fact 
that one is a Christian in that reality and in no other. One is not a 
Christian in Rome or London or Moscow or Washingtorv one is in 
Delhi or Kandy, or, more likely, in one of the several hundred thou- 
sand villages of South Asia. 

The Asian reality is a complex, even an enigmatic one, even for us 
who live in South Asia and have breathed its air from the day of our 
birth. But for the purpose of our present reflections, there are two 
things that stand out in the South Asian reality within which we are 
called upon to be Christian. The hist is the poverty of South Asia. The 
second is the depth, the agony and the ecstasy of its millennial religious 
experience. 

South Asia's economic poverty is so evident that little need be said 
about it and oft-quoted precise statistics of per capita income and 
income distribution, malnutrition, infant mortality, life expectancy, 
female deprivation need not be repeated here. Sri Lankan President 
Premadasa recently said that the SA ARC leaders represent nearly one 
billion people, half of whom would be poor. It was, if anything, an 
understatement. Yet, if even half the population goes to bed inade- 
quately fed, the other half should not sleep in peace. If sleep comes 
unsoundly for the other half of South Asia, there should be only 
nightmares for the less than one-third of the world that goes to bed 
each night over-supplied and over-fed. 

It must be admitted that much of the poverty of South Asia is 
endogenous. There is far too much internal mismanagement, ineffi- 
ciency, sloth and corruption. The high hopes that some of us had in 
Asia and Africa in the immediate postwar years of new independence 
have in most cases proved to be cruel illusions. The brown sahibs have 
not been better than the white whom they replaced, and have some- 
times been worse. They have made money illegally and have used 
mediaeval torture methods against their political opponents and 
sometimes against ordinary innocent people who stood in the way of 
their ambitions. But there is equally no doubt that there are potent 
exogenous factors too: the legacy of colonialism and continuing neo- 
colonialism. In any exercise of Christian mission in a world in which 
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the minority rich are in what are considered to be Christian countries 
and the majority poor are in non-Christian countries, the exogenous 
factors simply cannot be overlooked. 

The endt^enous interacts and interlocks with the exogenous. But 
the exogenous factors promoting the poverty of South Asia (and the 
Third World generally) are more decisive and provide the ideal 
ground for the endogenous factors to breed and prosper. Indeed, what 
prospere most in the contemporaiy world economic system is poverty: 
the absolute poverty of many millions in South Asia (and the Third 
World) and the relative poverty undere tood as the gap in income levels 
between the rich and the poor countries. It is high time that the 
Christians of South Asia, led by their Church leaders, took it as their 
mission to stand up and tell the Christians of the West, led by the 
leaders in Rome, Canterbury and Geneva, "As long as you refuse to 
change, we shall continue to be poor." 

Colonialism 

Because of centuries of colonialism, colonized countries became 
producers and exporters of primary commodities and the colonizing 
countries became producers and exporters of manufactured goods. 
But the prices of both the primary commodities and the manufactured 
goods are fixed by the colonizing countries. It need hardly be said that 
the prices of primary commodities are low while the prices of the 
manufactured goods arc high. Thus international trade between the 
few rich countries of the world and the many poor countries is 
inherently iniquitous and unjust. 

Efforts made by various UN agencies such as UNCT AD in succes- 
sive postwar "development decades" to raise the prices of primary 
commodities have been resisted by the western developed (Christian) 
nations. What is not perhaps sufficiently realized is that all the jargon 
about low absolute prices and lower relative prices and deteriorating 
terms of trade for commod ities such as tea and jute mean, at the grass 
roots, emaciated children and mentally stunted youth. Our reaction 
should be in the tones of Amos, but is it? And if not, are we fulfilling 
our Christian mission? 

On the one hand, there is more world awareness ol the inequities 
of international trade and the oppression within the patterns of trade 
of the poor countries of the world . On the other hand, the scandalously 
highly paid UN, World Bank and IMF officers and several Nobel 
economics laureates have failed decade after decade to rectify the 
injustice. The basic reason is that the entire UN system and its allies 
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paitiadaily the bifamous Siamese twins, the IMF and the World Bank 
are piopj)^ up by the rich countries of the world, chiefly the United 
States. And never in history have the rich shown that they have, or 
even can have, the interests of the poor at heart. 

It is in diis situation that Christian mission in Asia has to be 
exercised. In his recentencyclical John Paul 11 speaks of "major turning 
points" in the history of humanity wdrich have encouraged "mission- 
ary outreach" to which "the Church, guided by die Spirit, has re- 
sponded . . . with generosity and farsightedness" {Redemptoris Mis- 
sio, no.30). One of the major turning points was "the evangelization of 
the Americcis" (ibid.) of which the five hundredth anniversary is 
celebrated this year. It is part of our Christian mission in the colonized 
part of the world to recall to the Christian conscience of the west in the 
centenary year the costs of the colonization of the Americas from the 
time of Columbus's fateful planting of the royal banner of Spain in 
Guemahani, one of the Bahama Islands, on 12 October 1492: the 15-20 
million Indians who perished at Spanish hands, the destruction of 
ancient civilizations and cultures, the open pillage and plunder of 
indigenous wealth. 

The Catholic Bishops of the United States in their Pastoral on the 
occasion of the Columbus quincentenary acknowledge this other side 
of the evangelization of the Americas: 

As Church, we have often been unconscious and insensitive to the 
mistreatment of our Native American brothers and sisters and have at 
times reflected the racism of the dominant culture of which we have been 
a part. In this quincentennial year, we extend our apology to the native 
peoples and pledge ourselves to work with them to ensure their rights, 
their religious freedom and the presera tion of their cultural heritage. 

They proceed to outline what have to be the necessary elements of 
the Christian mission in the non-Christian areas of the world: 

The encounter with the Europeans was a harsh and painful one for the 
indigenous peoples. The introduction of diseases to which the Native 
Americans had no immunities led to the death of millions. Added to that 
were the cultural oppression, the injustices, thedisrespectfornativeways 
and traditions that must be acknowledged and lamented. The great 
waves of European colonization were accompanied by destruction of 
Indian civilization, theviolentusurpationoflndian lands and the brutali- 
zation of their inhabitants. Many of those associated with the colonization 
of the land failed to see in the natives the workings of the same God that 
they espoused. Confronted with a vastly different culture, European 
Christiarts were challenged to re-examine how their own culture shaped 
their faith. Often they failed to distinguish between what was crucial to 
the Gospel and what were matters of cultural preference. That failure 
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brought with it catastrophic consequences for the native peoples, who 

were at times forced to become Christian (Pastoral Letter, Heritage and 

Hope, November 1990). 

It is true that in Asia the ravages of colonialism were not as intense 
as in the Americas. It is not that colonialism was kinder in Asia, but 
thatitfaced stronger opposition from proud and self-confident indige- 
nous religious cultures. It is also true that colonialism brought some 
important advantages to the colottized societies: the principle of the 
equality of all persons before the law (especially in British colonial 
territories), political unity, some enlightened Christian missionary 
enterprise that rejected European cultural domination and respected 
the indigenous cultures. But, when the advantages are weighed 
against the disadvantages, there can be little doubt that colonialism 
was perverse and injurious to the free development of colonized 
peoples. The poverty of the colonial peoples is therefore not mere 
economic poverty but the poverty of disinheritance. It is in this context 
that Christian mission has to be exercised in Asia. 

South Asian Religious Experience 

The second major feature of the context in which Christian mission 
has to be exercised in Asia is that of its millennial religious experience. 
Some of this religious experience the sacramental experience of the 
universe, sometimes called animism, Hinduism, Buddhism is pre- 
Christian. By far the greater part of this experience Hindu, 
Buddhist, Muslim is non-Christian. Over centuries these religious 
ways of life penetrated very deeply, both in extent and in intensity, all 
aspects of the life of the people. They were undoubtedly the ways 
along which the ever-present Spirit and the Word of God guided 
millions and millions to salvation. Along these ways, in thousands of 
village.s, each withits temple or mosque or little wayside place of cult, 
people found reasons to contend with the hardships of life and found 
their own identity as a people. Loyalty to these religious ways of life 
became part of the loyalty to their own country and to their own 
humanity. It was a loyalty so strong that it was able to make allowance 
for, and transcend, the weaknesses and even the aberrations of these 
traditions: the disadvantages of low castehood in Hindu culture, the 
depreciation of the female over laige areas of Islamic culture and 
religious legitimization of feudal exploitation of the peasants every- 
where. It is an aspect of reality which should deeply influence 
Christian mission and ensure its proceeding not along the paths of 
arrogant,self-conceived superiority, but along the paths of humility 
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and pilgrimage. The pilgrim has not arrived but is always on the way. 

The Mission of Jesus 

To know the context of mission is already to know the content, 
implicitly. The context is the content Yet it is periiaps necessary to 
iru^e the content explicit. Jesus himself in the context in which he 
exercised his own mission made it explicit. The incident never fails to 
inspire. He was then a young man not yet thirty, and at the beginning 
of his public career. On a Saturday he went to synagogue in his native 
little town of Nazareth. There he made his programmatic manifesto; 
The spirit of the Lord has been given to me, 
for he has anointed me. 

He has sent me to bring the good news to the poor, 

to proclaim liberty to captives 

and to the blind new sight, 

to set the downtrodden free, 

to proclaim the Lord's year of favour (Luke 4:18). 

The pericope is the most important of all for any theology of 
justice, human rights, liberation. It has been commented upon in many 
places by many persons in contemporary times. The context in which 
Jesus spoke and an analysis of the content make it crystal clear that 
Jesus meant really and truly what the words at first sight indicate; 
justice and compassion in inter-human relations, giving the people 
their God-given rights to freedom and happiness, liberation from all 
forms of oppression. 

To the present writer there is no question at all about the interpre- 
tation of the text in this manner. The question is how for so many of his 
generation the text was ever capable of any other interpretation. It was 
heard many times in private and public reading, even though the 
present writer does not recall one instance during the whole period of 
his "formation" when the text was the theme of any day of recollection, 
triduum or annual retreat. Either the text was given a brief other- 
worldly interpretation, or it was conveniently placed among the less 
consequential verses of the Gospels. The question would only be of 
historical importance if not for the fact that those who received their 
"formation" in that earlier period still largely hold the reins of direc- 
tion in the Church and, more or less consciously, prevent the only 
meaning and thrust of the text to emerge, to electrify and to change the 
order of things. 
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There are other texts too which have to be siaularly tehabUitaied. 
The Magnificat and the Benedictus are touching songs of a people 
ciyii^ for deliverance from hunger and poverty and from political 
oppression. The Beatitudes, at least in the Lucan formulation, are 
strongly liberationist. Many of the parables - the Prodigal Son, the Lost 
Sheep have £is their main thrust not repentance but an invitation to 
espouse the cause of the oppressed, the outcaste, the victims of social 
it^ustice. Even in the prayer of Jesus called the Lord's Prayer there is 
a strong undertone of liberation. As in the instance of the program- 
matic manifesto at Nazareth, the difficulty does not lie in accepting the 
liberationist interpretation of these texts but in explaining why they 
took so long to receive that interpretation and why there are still so 
many in high places in the Church who resist it. 

The Church of the Poor 

At least in the poor countries of the world, specially in those 
countries where the Christians are small minorities, there should be no 
hesitation about what the Christian mission should be. It is to take the 
Good News to the poor. The Church, said Pope John XXIII in his 
famous radio message to the world exactly one month before he 
declared the Second Vatican Council open, has to be the Church of all, 
but it has to be if it wants to be faithful to Jesus the Church 
especially of the poor. He called this the punto luminoso of his vision 
of what the Council had to achieve. In the event, while the Council 
achieved much that was wonderful, it did not achieve the making of 
the Church the Church especially of the poor. 

That mission is left to the Christians who come from the poor 
countries of the world . By accepting that mission, is there a danger of 
reducing the Gospel message to a socio-political programme of justice 
for the oppressed and human rights for those whose rights are vio- 
lated? The danger is noith^ more nor less than that to which Jesus 
himself was exposed. Jesus' socio-political programme was misun- 
derstood to use modem language by extremists both on the right 
and on the left. The former wanted Jesus to desist from being a rabble 
rouser and a trouble maker. The latter wanted him to take the option 
of violence. Jesus obliged neither. 

Jesus' commitment to justice (a key biblical concept, with which 
Jesus was familiar) and to human rights (also an old concept, though 
the language is that of our own day) is based on his vision of the whole 
of humanity and his own humanity as springing from the mind and 
heart of God. Hence humanity has the destiny of being according to 
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that mind and heart. The commitment of Jesus to justice is therefore 
inseparable from his commitment to God. If this leads him to a socio- 
political stance, it is because he has first taken a religious stance. He is 
committed to human justice because he is divine. The Christian 
mission in Asia today is to be as committed to justice and human rights 
as Jesus was. 

What are we as Christians known for in Asia today? We are known 
for our schools and university colleges, in some countries for our 
hospitals, for certain standards of honest administration and for 
effidency. We are certainly not known as a group which has taken an 
option for the poor. In our own Church circles we are hardly models 
of justice and human rights in regatti even to those who depend on us 
for their living. We serve the rich and do not talk to them about their 
obligations to give the poor their due. We say we are the Church of all, 
and ignoring the plea of John XXIII, the Church does not accept that it 
has any special obligations to the poor. Dalit and tribal Christians may 
change this conception of the Church, but not yet. 

So, when after the downfall of the totalitarian regimes of eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Unioa international capitalism, championed by 
the IMF and the World Bank, is on the rampage throughout the worid, 
advocating in all the poor countries of the world policies that pamper 
the elites and grind the poor to the dust, we remain silent. We do not 
realise sufficiently that inter-religious coalitions for justice and human 
rights are the best form of inter-religious dialogue, doing no violence 
to the freedom of conscience of each ind ivid ual. Baptism is not only by 
water but also by desire, and millions of our people hungering for 
justice and human rights surely receive it. Along the paths of integrity 
and justice, we shall all come to know God better and proceed as die 
Spirit leads us on. Otherwise, we may call our people to the ways of 
God. ButthatGod wouldnotbetheGodofJesusofNazareth. TheGod 
of Jesus and the God in Jesus is a God of justice and of a love of 
predilection for the poor. It is from him alone that we must receive our 
mission. 
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Paul and Mission 


Paddy MEAGHER 

In the context of today's reflection on mission and proclamation Fr P. Meagher, Scrip- 
ture Professor at the Vidyajyoti Faculty, surveys Paul's understanding of mission 
based on his own conversion experience, on his Jewish roots and above all on his 
insight into the reality of God himself as the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Such a 
theocentric perception will inspire an authentic theology of mission. 

W hen we listen to the Gospels we hear how different men 
thought about and understood Jesus, his mission, his teach- 
ing and the responsibility and guidelines for mission which he gave 
to the believing community. Paul does not write about Jesus' or the 
community's mission; he is totally immersed in it because his very 
self-identity is submerged into what God has done in Jesus Christ 
the Lord. On his visiting card we read: "Paul, a servant of Jesus 
Christ, called to be an apostle, set apart for the Gospel of God" 
(Rom 1;1). Looking back over about twenty years of his life he 
writes:" . . . and so it is that, as a man united to Christ Jesus, I have 
some reason to boast concerning the work done in the service of 
God. On the other hand, the only cases 1 venture to speak of are 
those in which it was 1, myself, who was Christ's instrument in 
bringing the Gentiles into his allegiance, by word ... so that begin- 
ning at Jerusalem and making a wide sweep as far as Illyrium, I 
have brought to completion the preaching of Christ's Gospel" (Rom 
15:17-19). Only his arrest in Jerusalem and later his death in Rome 
prevented him from fulfilling his projected desire (Rom 15:24) to be 
also a minister of Christ Jesus sent to the Gentiles, with God's Gos- 
pel for my 'priestly chaige' (Rom 15:16) so that the people of West- 
ern Europe (Spain) would also become "an offering gladly accepted 
by God, one consecrated by the Holy Spirit" (Rom 15:16). 

A major question is to determine the reason for Paul's understa- 
ding that "the Gospel of God" (Rom 1:1) is "the power of God for 
salvation to everyone who has faith, to Jew first and also to Greek" 
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(Rom l:16Jew-Greek or Gentile signifies the whole human race) 
and to understand the need to proclaim the Gospel from his writ- 
ings. 

His own vocation is described in these simple yet profound 
words; "The time came when he who set me apart from my birth 
Qer 1:5), he who, by virtue of his grace (total gratuity), sent out his 
call, saw fit to reveal his Son to me and through me, so that I might 
proclaim him among the Gentiles . . (Gal 1:15-16). Reflecting on 
this experience he says: "For when I preach the Gospel, that gives 
me no ground for boasting. It is simply a necessity which is laid on 
me (by God). It would go hard with me ('Woe to me') indeed were 
I not to preach the Gospel" (1 Cor 9:16). Paul has a profound sense 
of a responsibility entrusted to him by the God who revealed him- 
self in Jesus Christ (1 Cor 9:17; 1 Cor 3:5-10; 4:1-2 ...). We do not 
need to seek any further for Paul's own personal involvement in 
mission. However, does the very nature of the Gospel of the God 
demand proclamation? 

Some would judge that theological (ideological) opinions condi- 
tioned by contemporary history and culture explain Paul's belief in 
the universal saving role of Jesus Christ and the consequent neces- 
sity of proclamation. They would claim that Paul inherited Jewish 
monotheistic faith with its ethnocentrism, and exclusive beliefs and 
attitudes to other religions. Paul was also greatly influenced by a 
strong belief in the proximity of the final "Day of the Lord" and an 
apocalyptic world view. These aspects of his belief system would 
explain his understanding of the Gospel and mission. 

We must admit that Paul shares traditional Jewish attitudes to 
other religions, which attitudes are clearly time-conditioned, non- 
ecumenical and negative. He refers to the ethical degradation of the 
Gentile world (1 Cor 6:9-1 la ...). Apart from using the epithet "Gen- 
tile sinners" in distinction to Jews (Gal 2:15) he describes the inti- 
mate link between the refusal to worship the one God, the worship 
of deities represented in the form of "mortal man, birds, animals or 
reptiles" and sexual depravity and moral degradation (Rom 1:21- 
32). He refers to the non-Jewish sacrificial cult as "offered to de- 
mons and not to God" (cf. Deut 32:17; 1 Cor 10:19-22). He denies 
that the deities "so called gods, whether in heaven or on earth" 
have any real divine existence (1 Cor 8:4-5; Gal 4:8), contrasts 
idols to the living and true God (1 Thess 1:10) and refers to Gentiles 
as people who are in a state of pitiful bondage to beggarly elemen- 
tal spirits (or to ineffective rudimentary teaching in the religions 
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(Gol 4.-9). If we indude Colosslans as at least reflectii^ pauL'ne thoi^t 
then many religious practices, festivals and devotions and teaching 
are basically emptied of any effective religious meaning because 
they are obstacles to truth, freedom and faith (Col 2:16-20; cf 2:8), 
We must also admit that he only borrows from the ethico-philo- 
sophical traditions which are iiuiependent of the religions (Phil 4:8- 
9; Gal 5:22; Rom 2:14-16). 

Were Paul not to deny significant religious value to Judaism 
also, we could build an argument about his totally negative attitude 
to other religions. However, Paul relativizes Judaism as a religion in 
his classical statement: "And indeed, neither circumcision nor the 
want of it has any meaning for those who have united themselves to 
Christ Jesus" (Gal 5:6; 6:15). Dealing with other religions he dis- 
misses them in relationship to 'the living and true God', while Juda- 
ism is radically relativized in the light of the Christ event 'the 
new creation' (Gal 6:14). The Christ event refers to Jesus' life, death 
and resurrection especially his death and resurrection. Paul also in- 
cludes the Jewish world inside the morally depraved human com- 
munity (Rom 2:17.24 at least; Rom 3:9-20) and associates the Law in 
its origin and nature or the quality of its teaching with the elemental 
spirits/elementary teaching (Gal 4:3; cf. 3:19) and associates it dan- 
gerously close to Sin and Death (Rom 7:4-6; 7:7-8:3; cf. 5:20), He 
also refers to and repudiates the value of his Jewish cultural-reli- 
gious heritage in savage terms (Phil 3:2.4-8.19). This attitude to Ju- 
daism can help us to understand his attitude to other religions and 
not draw wrong conclusions. 

However, he has also a clearly appreciative attitude to Judaism 
and the Law, a deep sense of pride and gratitude (Rom 9:1-5; 10:1-2; 
11:17-24) and a readiness to praise and accept the Law (1 Cor 9:19- 
20; Rom 7:7-12). While we have evidence of his more balanced and 
positive attitude to Judaism, we do not have any clear evidence of 
his having reflected upon other religions in themselves. Moreover, 
his attitude to both other religions and Judaism is found in'polemi- 
cal contexts in which basic aspects of God's saving action in Jesus 
Christ and its fundamental consequences are at stake. This attitude 
to other religions basically reflects his Jewish heritage. 

Paul's Jewish belief system has undeigone some major changes. 
Into the pure monotheism which he inherits ("there is no God but 
one" [1 Cor 8:4; cf. Rom 3:30] and "from him and through him and 
to him are all things. To him be glory for ever" [Rom 11:36] and 
"God, who is over all, be blessed for ever" [Rom 9:5]) he must in- 
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cMporate Jesus Christ the Lord so that his faith finds this expies- 
si(m: . . for us there is one God, the Father, firm whom all thii^ 
and for whom we exist, and one Lord, Jesus Christ, tkmug^ whom 
are all things and through whom we exist" (1 Cor 8:6; see Col 1:15- 
18a). He also includes the Spirit as we find in his blessing formula: 
"Ttw grace of the Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God and the fel> 
lowship of the Holy Spirit be with you all" (2 Cor 13:13). 

Possibly a far more tangible shift affects Jewish ethnocentrism 
and exclusivism. The rigid boundaries, be they religious, ethnic, 
socio-economic or gender related, are destroyed in the light of shar- 
ing in the Christ event which is a new creation (Gal 3:28; 1 Cor 
12:13; Gal 3:1). Though Judaism was aware of the universal plan of 
God, yet in Paul's thought Jewish privilege is removed, except the 
historical priority, and God is utterly impartial (Rom 1:14.16; 2:9-11; 
3:22.2930): "There is no distinction between Jew and Gentile; the 
same Lord (Jesus) is Lord of ail and bestows his riches upon all who 
call upon him" (Rom 10:12). Both Jew and Greek are sinners and 
equally lack God's glory (Rom 3:9.22) and are led astray, seeking 
sigivs or wisdom and are scandalized by Christ crucified (1 Cor 
1:22). In Christ God reaches out to both (Rom 3:22; 1 Cor 1:23-29). 
The historical priority and privileges of the Jews are acknowledged 
and used to deflate a dangerous arrogance among Roman Gentile 
Christians (Rom 11:17-24). The end result is to relativize the histori- 
cal and cultural and shift our attention solely to God and to what he 
has done in Christ and its consequences for the understanding of 
God's universal saving purpose. 

Paul does use aspects of an apocalyptic world view to articulate 
his understanding of God's action though Jesus in history and his 
reading of the OT. He also affirms a clear belief in the proximity of 
the Day the Lord or the Parousia of Jesus Christ (1 Th 1:10; 1 Cor 
7:29-31) which plays such an important role in his understanding of 
Jesus Christ (1 Cor 15:24-28), his ethical instructions and prayers (1 
Th 3:13; 5:2-5; 5:23; Phil 1:10; 1 Cor 1:8; Rom 13:12-13) and his own 
apostolic life (1 Th 2:19; Phil 2:16). Obviously this adds urgency to 
his apostolic activity and journeys. 

The basic affirmation that the history of God's saving activity 
has culminated in Jesus Christ's death and resurrection and effected 
a radically new situation for the human community and the cosmos 
is articulated with the help of aspects of an apocalyptic world view. 
There is an inherent tension in his basic affixation because of the 
"already" and "not yet" dimension of God's saving action. How- 
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ever, I do not judge that the apocalyptic world view or the belief in 
the proximity of the Parousia explain the ultimacy of God's action in 
Jesus Christ for all history and the consequent imperative of apos- 
tolic proclamation of the Gospel of God. The significance of Jesus' 
death and resurrection and Paul's experience of God revealed in 
Jesus Christ, the Son, alone finally account for his understanding of 
the Gospel of God and the necessity that it be proclaimed to all. 

We must now develop Paul's understanding of what God has 
done in and through Jesus Christ because it is here that we find the 
beisis for his understanding of mission. 

We could begin with the phrase "the Gospel of God" (Rom 1:1; 
15:16) which is "the power of God for the salvation of everyone 
who has faith, Jew first then Greek" (Rom 1:16). The beginning and 
end of all Paul's thought is the historical action of God the Father. 
Many readers would be aware of the centrality of God's action in 
Paul's understanding of Jesus Christ. The initiative is always God's, 
who acts to achieve his saving purpose in and through Jesus Christ. 
The whole Christ event (the Gospel) has its origin in God's love, his 
utterly gratuitious decision. The Gospel is fundamentally the pro- 
claimed account of what God the Father has done. The culmination 
of the whole Christ event takes place "when he (the Son) delivers 
the Kingdom to God the Father .... When all things are subject to 
him (the Son), then the Son himself will also be subject to him who 
puts all things under him (Son), that God may be everything to 
everyone" (1 Cor 15:24.28). Pauline thought begins with "God sent 
his ^n "(Rom 8:3; Gal 4:4) and ends with the Son delivering all to 
the Father. 

This action of God not only belongs to his continuous involve- 
ment in human history through the Jewish people but also is charac- 
terized as being climactic and ultimate in its nature. These phrases 
referring to God's action and read in their contexts, are important in 
this regard: "which he promised beforehand through the prophets 
. . . "(Rom 3:21), "although the law and the prophets bcar'witness to 
it" (Rom 3:21), and "when the lime had fully come . . ." (Gal 4:4). 
The climactic and ultimate nature of what God has done in and 
through Jesus Christ is expressed in many other ways. Paul de- 
scribes the human situation into which Jesus entered in abstract yet 
ultimate and all-embracing terms. The human community, left to 
itself as "flesh" is enslaved by sin, destined to condemnation 
which will be in the form of the ultimate and inescapable victory of 
death (Rom 7:23-24; 8:2; 5:21; 1 Cor 15:24-26.54-56). All the experi- 
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ences we have personally and as a race of the destruction of the 
human person, society and the cosmos and our basic helplessness in 
the feice of evil (persotuil and structural sin) are summarized by Paul 
in the terms of Hesh, Sin and Death. 

The religious endeavours of the human, be they spelt out in 
belief systems, cult and devotions or ethical teaching, are in them- 
selves powerless to liberate any person and much less the human 
family from the destructive power of evil. Paul expresses this fact 
in a concrete and historical manner by relativizing the Law (Juda- 
ism as religion) and its underlining impotence to strike at the root of 
evil's power. He explains himself in these words: "What the Law 
weakened by the flesh could not do" (Rom 8:3). The flesh itself is 
helpless, dominated by the "law of sin and death" (Rom 8:2-3). In 
another passage he says: "The sting (deadly power) of death is sin, 
and the power of sin is (displayed) in the Law" (1 Cor 15:56; cf. 
Rom 7:7-24). This fundamentally helpless situation of the human 
family is implied also in the way Paul relates the whole human race 
to Adam and to Sin and Death (Rom 5:12-19; 1 Cor 15:22). There 
are other ways also in which Paul describes the desperate nature of 
the human situation in abstract yet basic terms, one of which is the 
simple word "poor" (2 Cor 8:9). For other descriptions we could 
include Rom 3:9.23, Gal 1:4, 3:13, 4:3-5.8 and 2 Cor 5:21. 

In the death and resurrection of Jesus Paul sees God entering 
and transforming, in that way in which only God can, the desperate 
and hopeless human situation. This is crucial to understand Paul's 
God. In a variety of ways he will describe this recreative action of 
God, using terms from different backgrounds, especially the sacrifi- 
cial. The boldness of some expressions must strike us, as for ex- 
ample: "For our sake he made him who knew no sin to he sin (sin 
offering)" (2 Cor 5:21) and "God . . . has done what the Law . . . 
could not do, sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh 
and for sin, he condemned sin in the flesh . . ." (Rom 8:3). We list 
some of the descriptions of God's action. God justifies through the 
redemption which is in Christ Jesus whom God put forward as 
expiation through his blood" (Rom 3:24-25), and God "was recon- 
ciling the world to himself in Christ" (2 Cor 5:19, cf. Rom 5:10). 
God is also the source of the new creation through Christ (2 Cor 
5:17-18), the gift of Sonship instead of slavery (Gal 4:4-6; Rom 8:14- 
17) and the Spirit (2 Cor 1:22; Gal 4:6...). Finally, God effects human 
and cosmic resurrection and glorification, namely the total and per- 
manent transformation of reality by which he will be all in all. The 
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cosmos is healed/ Sin and Death destroyed and the human family 
absorbed into the divine family (Rom 8:17-30; 1 Cor 15:54-57). W 
can understand Paul's spontaneous and intensely grateful shout as 
he looks at the world and God active in Jesus Christ: "Thanks be to 
God who gives us the victoiy through our Lord Jesus Christ" (1 Cor 
15:57), and, "Thanks be to God through Jesus Christ" (Rom 7:25). 

We would need to comment upon many points in these texts to 
bring into focus their significance and explain their meaning. What 
we wish to emphasize is the helplessess of the human situation, the 
radical character of the transformation, its universal applicability 
and its ultimate nature. 

We can look at the Christ event from another angle. God is 
uncovered. We know the "heart" of God who did not spare even 
his Son (Rom 8:32) despite our rebellion (Rom 5:7-8) so that, despite 
any type of experience, we are able to confidently to say: "I am fully 
convinced of this that nothing in either death or life (this encom- 
passes all). . . in fact that there is not anything in all creation which 
shall have the power of separating us from the love of God which 
comes to us in Christ Jesus" (Rom 8:38-39). At key points Paul will 
underline the gratuity and graciousness of God revealed in Christ 
(Rom 3:24; 5:15-21; 2 Cor 6:1; Gal 1:6; 5:4). He unfolds the liberating 
love of Christ (Gal 2:20) within "the will of our God and Father" 
and emphasizes how faithful and true God has been to all his prom- 
ises and to his very self because of the revelation of his righteous- 
ness (God creating the basic relationship between himself and the 
believer in accord with his commitments) in Jesus' death and resur- 
rection (Rom 1:17; 3:21-30). The scandalous weakness and foolish- 
ness of God also become part of human consciousness in the cruci- 
fied (1 Cor 1:21-25). In this we have the basis for a pauiine preferen- 
tial option for the poor of history. Finally, the power and glory of 
God break through into our history in an overpowering way in and 
through the resurrection of Jesus (2 Cor 4:6; Phil 2:9; 3:10.21). 

This leads us to look at whom God has said Jesus to be. In a 
few very personal lines Paul describes the central religious experi- 
ence of his life. By the time he wrote these autobiographical lines 
the full dimensions of the initial experience had crystalized, fed by 
nearly twenty years of experience. Emphatically underlining the 
exclusive gratuitous and purposeful action of God (Gal 1:15 .set 
apart, call, grace, please [Gal 1:1; 11-12]) he says God "revealed his 
son to (in) me in order that I may preach him among the Gentiles" 
(Gal 1:16). Paul states that God broke into his life in a way which he 
alone can do and in a way which left no doubt that he was acting. 
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What did he 'teach" Paul? That Jesus, who was crucified and died 
on that cross, was the petson in human history in and through 
whcun God was present and actirtg for the life of the whole human 
community. This is a valid way to unpack that phrase “revealed Ms 
Sou to me." The word "Son" uiKOvers for us God telling us that in 
the person dying on the cross, he is present and active. The fact that 
in and through the crucified Jesus God is iounersed in our history 
can be grasped and affirmed only in the experience of Jesus as 
risen. Jesus can only be known as living through an experience of 
God, whose power and love reaches out into all human history and 
into the depths of human life and history in a way which is so 
exclusively divine that it expresses the very depths of God, the 
"who" and "why" of Jesus, God's purpose for history, and the 
ultimate meaning of human life. The biblical God is uniquely the 
God who enters human history to heal and transform it and lead the 
human family and the cosmos to its fullness. In raising Jesus God 
reveals that he exhausts, as it were, his saving self-gift to the human 
family. Therefore, Jesus is called Son and Lord before whom the 
whole human family and the cosmos stand as they must before God 
himself (Phil 2:10-11). Each of these "names" can be described as 
"the name above all names." To purposely refuse to acknowledge 
these "names" would imply dishonouring God the Father (Phil 2:11). 
We shall return to the name Son. 

Paul has another less obviously autobiographical text which in- 
dicates to us the place of Jesus wiUiin God's history with us. As in 
Galatians, he is concerned with the Gospel and his apostolic minis- 
try which are so intertwined and causes of conflict. He defends 
himself: "... at least we do not, as so many others do, deal with the 
Word God like hawkers offering their wares. No ..." (2 Cor 2:17). 
He spells out the content of the Gospel "which tells of Christ's 
glory, which tells of him who is the very image of God .... We 
proclaim Christ Jesus as Lord . . ." (2 Cor 4:4b-5). What was the 
origin of this Gospel? He explains: ". . . it is the God who said 'Let 
light (divine power for life) shine out of darkness' who has shone 
into our hearts (core of a person) for the spreading abroad of the 
light sent forth by the revelation of God's glory, even as it is seen 
upon the face of Christ" (2 Cor 4:6). The choice of some terms, for 
example, glory, is determined by the context (2 Cor 3:7-18). The text 
is complex. There are two phrases of importance for our reflections, 
"glory of Christ who is the likeness of God" and "God's glory . . . 
upon the face of Christ." Glory here is not divinity as divinity but 
rather God experienced as the saving God within our history. A 
text will illustrate this. Paul says that Jesus' resurrection was ef- 
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fected "by the glory of the Father" (Rom 6:4). Jesus slures the gloiy 
and likeness of the God who is committed to human history because 
in and through Jesus God acts, and Jesus is personally totally com- 
mitted to God's saving work. 

In another text which explains to us who Jesus is within and 
beyond histoiy, Paul calls Jesus Lon/ (Phil 2:10-11). We could also 
develop the significance of the Adam-Jesus Christ relationship and 
in consequence Jesus' universal and ultimate significance. 

We return to the name of Son because it has a special place in 
Paul not because it connotes divinity as such but because it reveals 
so much about God and Jesus' place in God's recreative work of 
love. The name "only Son," "Son of God in power," "his Son," 
like "Lord," can not be shared with anyone else. The Son is Judge 
of the world (1 Th 1:10). The dominion over all creation and the 
responsibility to bring all creation to God is entrusted to him as Son 
(1 Cor 15:24-28). Ail God's commitments find their final "yes" in 
him (2 Cor 1:19). Enslaved humanity is set free and reconciled through 
his coming and death (Gal 4:4-6; Rom 8:3; 5:10). He is the unshak- 
cable pledge of God's self- gift to us (Rom 8:32). The goal of human 
life is that we be united to him now (1 Cor 1:9; Gal 4:6; Rom 8:14), 
and moulded into the full likeness of the Son in total transformation 
at our resurrection (Rom 8:29 in context). 

Therefore, Paul begins Romans with a concise summary of "the 
Gospel of God" which is the culmination and faithful realization of 
God's presence in history in terms of "the Gospel concerning his 
Son" (1:3). Two originating moments are described: his natural 
origin (David family) and his divine appointment. These are com- 
pared and evaluated. The first is a natural birth (flesh) by which he 
enters concrete human history (David descendant). The second is 
effected by divine power (Spirit holiness) by which he enters a 
new type of life as the risen one. Therefore, he is now given a new 
title, "Son of God in power," which is synonymous with Paul's 
usual use of Son and Lord. 

The whole self-commitment of God to our history which can be 
summarized under the temi "charts" is expressed in the death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, his Son. The name "Son of God" also 
incorporates all that God did in Jesus Christ. Paul personalizes all 
this in a passage which both indicates the core of his own inner life 
and the basis for all his apostolic ministry: "I have been crucified 
with Christ (symbol of radical break: cf. Gal 6:14). The life which I 
live now is no longer my own life. It is the life which Christ lives in 
me. My present life is a bodily one. Yet I live it by faith in the Son 
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(rf God, who loved me and surrendered himself for my sake. I will 
not set the grace of God at naught...- (Gal 2:19-20). This love of the 
Son and the "grace" of God are the basis of the apostolic mission in 
Paul, embracing all the human family, relativizing all religious tra- 
ditions except the absolute need for the human person to reach out 
to God who, whatever be his name and however he be seen to be 
present, is always the Father of our Lord Jesus Qirist. 

Were Paul to be confronted with the theology of religions and 
the acceptance of God's self-revelation through them, yet he would 
say that "Grace and Peace (terms which concisely express those 
gifts which are exclusively and ultimately of divine origin) come 
from God the Father and our Lord Jesus Christ who gave himself 
for (all) our sins to deliver us from the present evil age (human 
helpless without God) according to the will of our God and Father 
to whom be glory for ever and ever" (Gal 1 :3-4). 

Paul did not, however, ask the questions about the role of relig- 
ions, nor how to both dialogue with religions and proclaim the love 
of God in Jesus Christ. He did not seek to combine the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel of his Son (namely God's radical transformation 
of all human history in and through the death and resurrection of 
his Son) and Jesus' own prophetic and recreative ministry affecting 
the socio-political, cultural and religious life of the human commu- 
nity. Paul would find unintelligible to separate Jesus and Christ or 
Jesus and Son and seek to build a theology of religions on such a 
basis. Jesus is always Jesus Christ, the Son who is Jesus. A further 
difficulty today is our experience and understanding of Christianity 
and the Church severed from the historical action of God made 
concrete in Israel and Judaism, and from the God of Israel who is 
the Father of Jesus Christ. There is a historical continuity in Paul 
which we have lost and so also possibly lost a key to a hermeneutic 
of Paul and religions. We have exposed an understanding of Paul's 
thought. We need to take the next and difficult step demanded by 
our situation in a multi-religious world and perform the task of 
hermeneutics. However, Paul does remind and challenge the Chris- 
tian believers, that they cannot speak intelligibly about God as 
Christians unless God be the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ and the 
God whose Gospel is "the Gospel of His Son." All other speech 
about God is speech about a truncated God who is really an idol 
for in idols we seek to find easy ways to live even an apostolic or 
theologian's life. Paul is not ashamed of the Gospel because it is the 
power and love and God effecting the recreation of human history 
for all on the same basis faith. 
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The Future of the Mission in the 
Hindi Belt 
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Hi* Director o( the Ishvani Kendra (P.O.Box 3, Pure 411 014) and Secretory of the CBCl 
Commiaaion for Proclamation and Communication presents here an overview of and a 
reflection on the mission in North India. After a brief historical survey he analyses the 
composition of the Church and its missionary personnel and institutions in the region and 
outlines the trends in the mission work and the tensions likely to surface in the future. He 
then proposes a set of revised priorities of the coming century. This is an abridged version 
of the paper presented at the meeting of the bishops of the Hindi region in 1991. 

T he limited response of the people and the failures and struggles 
of the missionaries seem to make the mission in the Hindi belt 
one of the most difficult in the world. The dynamics of evangelization 
are largely conditioned by the economic, political, social, cultural and 
religious realities of the people among whom they live and work. As 
these secular realities become more complex in the course of human 
progress, the mission of the Church also becomes more complex. The 
encounter between the missionaries and the people in northern India 
forms a bewildering story. The fruits of 400 years of missionary labour 
in the heartland of Hinduism are not encouraging, except among a few 
marginalized communities. Therefore the question: What is the future 
of the mission in the Hindi belt? The Christian message and the 
messengers are challenged by the people and their life situations. The 
Lord of history invites the Church to pause and reflect before she steps 
into the third millenium. 

I. Ecclesiastical Realities in the Hindi Region 

In 1974 Walbert Buhlmann convincingly demonstrated that the 
centre of the world Christianity is shifting from the Atlantic region 
towards the Pacific region. At the end of the 19th century when mass 
conversions to Christianity began in the mission countries, 85% of the 
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Christians and 77% of the Catholic population were living in the 
Northern hemisphere. The Southern hemisphere had only 15% and 
23% respectively. By the year 1960, the Catholic populaticm had 
declined to 52% in the North and grown to 48% in the South. Twenty 
years later, they were 42% and 58% respectively. It is pred icted that by 
the year 2000, 60% of the Christian population will be in Southern 
Hemisphere and the remaining 40% in the North. Buhlmann's conclu- 
sion was that the first Church (the Oriental Church) dominated the 
first millennium; the second Church (The Western Church) dominated 
the second millennium; the third Church (a new Church in the South- 
ern Hemisphere) will most probably dominate in the third milleimium 
(W. Buhlmann, 1976, 86-87; 129-160). 

Christianity came to different regions of India during different 
periods. What was the impact of the missionary movements in North 
India? Is there a significant shift in any new direction? What is the 
future of the Catholic mission particularly in the Hindi belt? 

I. The Syrian Church and its Link with the Mission in 

North 

The Syrian Church with its traditional claim to apostolic origin is 
the oldest Church in India. It had a rather isolated existence until its 
encounter with the Portuguese missionaries in the beginning of the 
16th century. It constitutes now 25% of India's Catholic population of 
13,424,000. Ten percent of India's Christians belong to the Orthodox 
Church. Today nearly 50% of the Indian priests and 60% of the Indian 
nuns are Malayalees and a laige number from them are working in the 
dioceses of the North (O.Degrijse, 1984, 44-46). The future of the 
mission in the Hindi belt is closely linked with the missionary orienta- 
tion of the South. 

A major breakthrough in the missionary activity of the Kerala 
Church after Vatican II is the missionary movement of the Oriental 
churches to North India. The Syro-Malabar Church is entrusted with 
eight dioceses and an eparchy in the North. 

As a part of this missionary movement to the North, various 
women religious congregations, which worked earlier only in Kerala, 
have in recent times moved out of Kerala to other regions of India and 
to other countries. The arrival of the Syro-Malabar missionaries in the 
North, without adequate preparation both on the side of the Syrian 
Church and the Latin Church, has created a new missionaty situation 
characterized by blessings as well as tensions. Exaggerated claims of 
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identity of an individual or particular church linked with cultural 
realities which might have been valid in a different context in the past 
seem harmful to the mission of the Church in the present context. An 
adaptation of both churches to the living contemporary culture with a 
priority for the mission of Christ might help to evolve gradually a new 
modus operandi. 

2. The Padroado Mission in the Hindi Region 

The origin of the Catholic mission in the Hindi belt begins with the 
extcntion of the missionary activity of the Jesuit missionaries who had 
established their headquarters in Goa in the beginning of the 16th 
century. The Jesuits who arrived in Fatepur Sikri in 1580 established 
their headquarters at Agra in 1601. The Moghul emperor Akbar who 
had invited them for a dialogue gave them lands as well as money for 
their settlement. A church was built in 1604 at the initiative of Fr 
Jerome Xavier. Agra can be considered the crad le of Christianity in the 
Hindi speaking region. However, the Moghul patronage was discon- 
tinued by Shah Jahan. When the Moghul capital was shifted to Delhi 
in 1648 if attracted more people including Catholics. In 1650 there 
were 120 Catholics and they increased to 300 within a decade. The two 
churches that were built in Delhi were later destroyed during the 
invasion of India by NadirShah of Persia in 1739 (D'Souza, 1990, 3-8). 

In 1620 the Governor of Patna who was a Muslim and had been an 
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the Christians and the Christian community dwindled fast. 

At Marwar, in M.P., the Raja sanctioned money to build a church 
and paid on allowance to maintain a resident priest to take care of 
Catlmlics who had migrated from Delhi and neighbouring States. 
However the mission here came to an end in 1778 when the new ruler 
persecuted the Christians who fled to Gwalior and Bhopal. 

With the baptism of Begum Yohanna Samru from Islam in 1781, 
Sardhana, near Meerut, became an important centre of Catholic mis- 
sionary activity in U.P. On the arrival of the Capuchins, after the 
suppression of the Jesuits in 1773, missionary activity in North India, 
under the leadership of the Begum, expanded and there were about 
2,000 Catholics in Sardhana alone. Again it was the Begum who took 
all the initiative and spent large amount of money to build the Catedral 
in Sardhana (1809-1822). With the appointment of Fr Julius Caesar 
I Scotti as the rirst and last Bishop of ^rdhana in 1834 its importance 
I increased temporarily. The Begum left behind a laige legacy of 
property and money for supporting various Catholic institutions 
established during her life. However after her death in 1836 the 
Christian community, instead of expanding, began to dwindle. The 
two month long Mutiny of 1857 rocked the Christian community. In 
1904 the strength of the community was 1,100 (R.B. Shanrna, 1988, 57- 
65). In 1826 a church was constructed in Meerut cantonment by the 
Begum, mainly for the European soldiers and civilians. 

Another instance of a Catholic mission started with a royal patron- 
age was the case of Bettiah, a small town in the extreme north of Bihar. 
Raja Dhurup Singh, whose sick wife was healed by a missionary, 
requested the Pope to send Capuchin missionaries to his State. The 
missionaries who came in 1742 put the foundation for the Bettiah 
mission. But it made little progress for the following 100 years. 

Vicar Apostolic A. Hartmann's missionary zeal and enthusiasm 
during his stay and work for 30 years in Patna, from 1845-1886, 
excluding a few years of his stay in Bombay, increased the number of 
Catholics from 2000 to 5000. Most of the converts came from the 
Chamar caste. 

If one looks at the Catholic mission in the Hindi-speaking belt for 
the first 400 years, it might appear a failure in terms of numerical 
conversions. Before the First World War the number of the Catholics 
in U.P. was only 1,238. 

The Padroado mission in the Hindi belt can be described briefly as 
mission to the elite. It mustered royal patronage and influence with the 
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ol a amall numbar of converts. The fate of many of Ukm sirall 
communities were linked to the rise and fell of a particular ruler. The 
problem of a Christian community without real roots in the local 
culture continues/ to some extent at least, even today. A good number 
of Christians, specially in the urban areas, are migrant workers. 

3. The Adivasi/Trihal Missions 


The missionary efforts among the rulers and upper caste during 
the 17th and 18th century did not produce the expected results like 
conversions and baptisms in the Hindu and Muslim dominated North. 
Many missionaries were disappointed and gradually turned their 
attention to less privileged groups and simple communities which 
brought about the so-called "mass conversion movements" from the 
Dalits and tribals in some areas in the north. 

The spectacular results of the mission work among the Adivasis of 
Chotanagpur is an illustrious example. A hundred and eight years 
ago, when the Catholic missionaries entered the Chotanagpur region, 
there were less than 50 Catholics. The mass conversion movement that 
was set in motion by the young Jesuit missionary Constant Lievens 
made history by converting nearly 75,000 Adivasis, mostly Mundas, 
Khariasand Oraons, during a short period of seven years. For the past 
century, evangelization work in Chotanagpur plateau has created a 
very vibrant and almost self-sufficient Church. At present 10% of the 
Catholic population of India is found in this zone. Eight Adivasi 
Bishops, hundreds of priests and a large number of Sisters arc signs of 
a flourishing Church. By the year 2000 one should expect that a large 
number of priestly and religious vocations will be hailing from this 
new Church. A change in the structure of missionary personnel in the 
Hindi belt will be one of the major consequences. The transforming 
power of the gospel, both in the minds and hearts of the people and in 
the social structure, is very clear in the history of the mission among the 
Adivasis. Today's heavy pastoral activities to deepen the faith and 
consolidate the local Church tend to weaken the missionary spirit so 
evident in the pre-Independence era. Senior missionaries strongly feel 
that evangelization is not the first priority of this local Church. At the 
same time, the Chotanagpur Church, stands as a refutation of the 
accusation of the Church in India being westernized (A. Kanjamala, 
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1981,329-43). 

Inspired as well as challenged by the success of mass conversions 
in Chotanagpur and elsewhere, Cadiolic missionaries in Rajasthan, 
M.Pv and other Hindi states tried to generate a mass movement among 
the tribals in their areas but they did not succeed. However, dieir 
efforts created small Christian communities among the tribals particu- 
lariy among the Bhils and Bhilalas in Rajasthan and M-P- The French 
Capuchins at the beginning of the century and the Divine Word 
VQssionaries after the First World War did pioneering woric among the 
tribals. 


4 . Mission Among The Dalits 

The I9th and 20th century mass conversion movements influ- 
enced also the untouchables/outcastes who constitute 16% of India's 
population. However the impact on the Dalits in the Hindi-sperddng 
states was minimal as compared to other parts of India. While a mass 
conversion movement was going on among the tribals in the southern 
and eastern Bihar, some conversions also took place among the Cha- 
mars in north part of Bihar. The majority of the 50,000 Chamar 
Catholics in Bihar are concentrated in the Patna diocese. In all other 
dioceses of Bihar the Catholics are predominantly tribals. 

Most of the Catholics in U.P. also come from the Dalits, predomi- 
nantly Chamars. As noted earlier, mass conversion was never a 
significant feature of the U.P. church. Because of the untiring work and 
missionary zeal of the Capuchins and MSFS missionaries, some Dalit 
converts were also made in M.P. Two third of the Catholics in 
Khandwa Diocese are Bhalais. The neighbouring diocese, Nasik in 
Maharashtra, has most of its Catholics from the Mahar community. 

Though 50% of the Christians in India are Dalits, in the Hindi- 
speaking region their number is not very large. Many of them feel that 
they continue to suffer socio-economic discrimination from the gov- 
ernment and the Church. Though many of them embrace Christianity 
wi th the hope of improving their social status and economic condition, 
these goals are only marginally realised. The recent Dalit movement 
in the country has generated a new awareness, frustration as well as 
protest among many Dalit Christians. The impact of the Dalit Chris- 
tian movement and revolt in South India is bound to have an impact on 
the Dalit Christians in the Hindi region ("Dalit Christian Struggle," 
July 1990, pp. 1,18). 

The missioiuries working with these communities express a sense 
of disappointment at the poor response. Since they lived on the margin 
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of the Hindu community, the Dalits are to some extent influenced by 
traditional Hindu beliefe and customs. The dominant castes never 
wanted them to practice Hinduism, nor did they allow them to accept 
and practice Christianity. The traditional dependence on the landlord 
is transferred to the missionaries after conversion. In a recent survey 
conducted in Khandwa Diocese, nearly half of the missionaries ex- 
pressed the sad view that the Dalit Church has little future until and 
unless there is a radically new approach to them (A.Kanjamala, 1990). 
There are very few vocatior\s to the priesthood and religious life from 
them. The Dalit Church and mission for the year 2000 is a question 
mark. Some missionaries feel they are in a declining Church. 

A recent renewal in these areas is characterized by two main 
trends: a systematic efforts to build up Basic Christian Commimities 
and the option made by a few religious, women and men, to live and 
work among the poor and marginalized in order to conscientize, 
organize, and empower them, and to participate in their struggle for 
development ^nd human dignity. In many areas where the number of 
Christians is insignificant and the prospects of new conversion is dim 
a good number of missionaries are engaged in building basic human 
communities according to the values of the gospel. 


II. Evangelization Trends Towards AD 2000 

1. Characteristics of the Catholic population 

A few salient features of the Catholic Church in the Hindi region 
can be thus identified. ° 

a. It Ls an insignificant minority: hardly 0.45% of region, which 
has one third of India's population, is Catholic. Very little alteration in 
the structure of the community is likely to occur in the future. 

majority belong to the scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes, the latter constituting the larger proportion. The image created 
among the general public is that the Christian mission is for the Dalits 
And cnbals, not for the caste people. 

c. Because the majority of the tribals own some land, they are 

^ converts are 

missionaries 

^ f H 'I' ® '=°''‘muation of their past 

habit of dependency on the landlords. ^ 

Th ^ - ^!)®^^“”^*^“‘^^'^^P‘*"°^*"‘^*genousexceptamongtribals. 

Ind ia's dominaHon in the local Church in the 

North. Thesocialandculturaldistancesbetweenthemissionariesand 
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Catfiolic do not help to build communities and foster communion. 

e. The Dalit Christians suffer from double discrimination: from 
the government which refuse job reservations, and from the Church 
where the influence of traditional caste mentality continues, often in a 
subtle manner. 

f. Apart from establishing English medium schools, a debated 
apostolate, very little is done systematically to contact and influence 
the middle and upper strata of society. The need to rethink the 
missionary methods is urgent, 

2. Missionary Personnel 

In the past, Propaganda Fide entrusted different mission territo- 
ries to different religious congregations. Most of the missionary 
activity was carried out by religious, though some diocesan priests too 
organized themselves to render similar services. With the promulga- 
tion of the Vatican II Decree on the Church's missionary activity, the 
primary responsibility of evangelization is entrusted to the local 
Church and the local Bishop. The function of overall supervision and 
coordination of missionary activity in India is not undertaken by any 
particular body with clear policies and authority to Implement them. 
The CBCl Commission for evangelization has no legal power to 
coordinate and monitor missionary activity. No organization has 
inherited the overall supervision and coordination which was done by 
Propaganda in the past. This is a serious problem. 

The decline of Church personnel in the first world is well known. 
The Indian government issues no more permits on new missionaries 
from abroad. The encouraging factor is that there is a steady increase 
of priestly and religious vocations in India and most of the missionary 
personnel working in the North are Indians. But the majority of these 
missionaries do not come from the local Church: they come from South 
India. For a more rational distribution of missionary personnel in 
India the Bishops as well as religious superiors in the Hindi region 
should animate and motivate more priests and religious from the 
South to come to the North where the need of personnel is more acute. 
It is said that certain responsible people in Kerala are discouraging mis- 
sionary vocations for the Hindi belt. 

3. Institutional Presence and Structures of Service 

At the time of India's Independence there were only 6 dioceses in 
the Hindi region. In 1991 they have increased to 33. These include 6 
Syro-Malabar rite dioceses which extended their missionary activities 
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to the North after the Vatican H. During the last « ywis the North 
l^Sn nZon has witnessed tremendous 

instance the number of Christian colleges has grown ftom 8 in 1950 to 
W in WO Dispensaries have increased from 150 to 394 for ^ same 
period. The present number of Catholic hospitals is * 

fourfold growth during the last 40 years (Ishvani Rescarclv 1990). 

Today there are 454 high schools in the region compared to 69 at 

the timeof Independence. ThegrowlhofotherChurchinstitutionsalso 

follow the same trend. Because of the large number of Catholic 
institutions and the quality of services rendered to the public through 
these instituHons, the Catholic Church's influence spreads beyond its 
numerical strength of about 0.5% in this area. The present trend 
indicates that the institutional expansion will be on the increase. There 
is a need to critically examine whether the Church is moving too much 
in the direction of institutionalization which might hinder its mission- 
ary contact with the people. 


The development of Basic Christian Communities as an alterna- 
tive to a huge Church organization is a contribution of the Latin 
America to the universal Church. In different parts of Asia like the 
Philippines and South Korea such communities are both the object and 
subject of evangel iza lion. Wi th very small number of Catholics, except 
in few areas, many missionariesin the North arc taking as theirpriority 
building Basic Human Communities (CBCl Consultation, Hydera- 
bad, 1987). Slowly, butdefinitely,lhc> people's movements are gaining 
momentum. The shape of the mission of the future will most probably 
develop along this line. Following the example of her founder, the 
Church should become a servant Church in the sense that she should 
beat the service of the wider society, especially those most urgently in 
need. 


4. Trends in Mission Theology and Methods of 
Ei’angelization 

Msgr Kaut, President of Misssio, recently observed that "in no 
concept has the Church undergone greater changes within the past 
decades than in the concept of Mission" (Missfo, no. 24, 1987, p. 20). 
The change in the mission theology since Vatican II is so radical that 
many people speak of a crisis in mission. Others think that the crisis 
in the mission is a Western problem and there is not much of a crisis in 
Asia and Africa . One cannot deny the fact of a paradigm shift. In the 
past, mission theology had its deductive methodology which started 
"from above." Today the mission theology is characterized by an 
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inductive methodology starting "from below." "Today the starting 
point in theologizing is the consideration of the created cosmos, 
humanity, the current socio-political situation of the time and place 
and history" (L.J. Luzbetak, 1989, p. 115). A change in emphasis also 
introduces certain changes in tlw identity of the mission and in 
methods of evangelization. The Third World theology a new phe- 
nomenon is seen by some as a challenge and a threat to the 
traditional European theology. 

The Christian mission in the Hindi belt is constantly challenged by 
the established religious systems of Hinduism and Islam. After a 
prolonged experience of confrontation, obstacles and failures, the 
major method of evangelization is now Christian witnessing. An 
authentic and radical following of the gospel is itself a challenge both 
to the missionaries and to the people among whom they live and work. 

From the middle of the 20th century, under the influence of the 
comparative study of religions, dialogue with the world religions is 
seen as a form of proclamation. The Council has acknowledged that 
there exist in them "elements which are true and good (OT 16), 
"elements of truth and grace" (AG 9). The dialogue of religions is no 
more an option but an obligation (AG 11-12). "Any sense of mission 
not permeated by such a dialogical spirit would go against demands of 
true humanity and the teaching of the Gospel," says a recent document 
from the Secretariat for Non-Christians. {The attitude of the Church 
towards the followers of other religions, 1984, no.29). In India during the 
last 20 years, a large amount of literature has been produced on the 
theme of inter-religious dialogue. However, the missionaries who are 
systematically engaged in dialogue are very few. The ministry of 
dialogue faces a challenge: the relation between proclamation and 
dialogue is not clear to many in the hierarchy as well as among 
missionaries. For those missionaries who put emphasis on the tradi- 
tional theology of mission, dialogue is only a means. There are others 
for whom d iaiogue is a form of proclamation and is an end in i tself . The 
tension between these two schools is bound to continue during the 
coming decade. 

Faced with existential problems of poverty, malnutrition, illiter- 
acy, illness, a large number of missionaries spend a major part of their 
resources, energy and time in the service of the poor. After the 
Council, the highest number of Church documents and encyclicals 
were promulgated on justice, peace and development. In the Indian 
context where service to the underprivileged seldom goes beyond the 
narrow caste boundaries, service to suffering humanity is a unique 
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u- 1 , rhrisrian mission makes. The appreciation 
contribution which the people of all religions show for 

which the Gove^en 

missionaries working wi jts option for the poor. The 

awards bestowed upon Mother 
U-k volumes tor the orientation the mission should take in 
this region which has some of the most underdeveloped states m the 
coun^. More and more missionaries will be working for the libera- 
tion and the humanization of the poor during the coming decades. At 
the same time missionaries should become aware that too much action, 
without proper reflection and contemplation might end up in frustra- 
tion. Missionaries can cooperate and collaborate with the secular 
movements and all people of good will without being secularized by 


them. 

The "All-India Seminar on the Church in India Today," Bangalore 
1969, the "International Theological Seminar on Mission Theology and 
Dialogue," Nagpur 1971, and the "All-India Consultation on Evangeli- 
zation" at Patna 1973 repeatedly emphasized that the missionary spirit 
should be fostered, that courses in missiology should be part of 
seminary curricula, that a text-book should be compiled on mission 
theology, and more personnel should be sent from the Southern 
regions to the North. It is true that more priests and sisters from the 
Syrian Church have moved into North India during the last 20 years. 
Yet there is a general feeling among the senior missionaries as well as 
the people that the missionary enthusiasm and the spirit of sacrifice 
and the love for the people are on the decline. 


There are 20 Catholic Ashrams scattered over North India. Incor- 
porating the Ashram spirit of simplicity of life, prayer and contempla- 
tion, these pioneers are trying to give a corrective image to the 
Christian mission. The Christian involvement in education, medical 
service, developmerrt activities and so forth fails to project the 
message that these activities are only signs and expressions of a deep 
experience of God and the love of neighbour. Probably the number of 
those who opt for the Ashram and contemplative life will slightly 
increase. At present not even 1% of Indian religious, men and women, 
are in Ashram or contemplative life. 

The use of the media for evangelization is on the increase. UNDA / 
OCIC, India, has currently about 100 members; probably only 10% 
come from the Hindi speaidng region. Under the auspices of the CBCI 
Commission for Proclamation and Communication, UNDA /OCIC 
offers systematic training in the use of mass media for evangelization. 
This sector will expand rapidly during the coming decades in spite of 
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the fact that it is expensive. The media culture is penetrating even the 
' remote villages of India, creating a new value system, life style and 
psychology, particularly among the youth. 

In the past, mission theology, mission policy and missionary 
involvement came almost exclusively from Europe and America. 
Today missionary institutions and theological publications from India 
are making their contribution towards the creation of a new mission 
theology to respond to the fast changing context. The missiological 
visions as well as practices of the 19th and 20th century, originated in 
Europe and North America, seem now inadequate in the context of 
strong and vibrant religious traditions, beliefs and practices in North 
India. 

Indian theologians are sincerely tiying to formulate an adequate 
mission theology for the emerging situation. Observing the rapid 
changes taking place in the missionary ethos of India, one European 
missiologist writes: 

India has become the most important missionary country of the Third 
Church and this is but the beginning. We can foresee that in the future, 
India will be one of the most evangelizing countries. The apostolic 
potential of theindian Catholic Church is more important than that of any 
other Third World Church. It can avail itself of the dynamism and 
spiritual wealth of the Indian people (O.Degri)se, 1984, p. 49). 

5. Tensions and Conflicts in the North Indian Church of 

the Future 

The Church and her mission are in a world which is fast changing. 
The crisis of the value system affects the mission. The transition from 
the traditional setup will naturally be accompanied by a painful stress. 
Some of the areas of tensions and conflicts in this process will be the 
following: 

a. The tension between the local Church and the universal Church; 
During the past decades, the theology of the local Church and incultu- 
ration is gathering momentum (LG 22, 26; CD 11). Because by the year 
2000 two thirds of the Catholics will live in the Southern Hemisphere,the 
traditional centre of ecclesiastical power will shift from Rome to the 
local churches. Rome will not easily give up the traditional system. 
This will lead to a situation of conflict between the universal Church 
and the local Church. 

In the North Indian context, there will be tensions between par- 
ticular churches, like the Syro-Malabar Church, the Syro-Malankara 
Church and the Latin Church. As the churches of Chotanagpur and 
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Other regions are growing into their own loc^ identity ai^ stengtii, 
the conflict between these local cultures and the missionanes from the 
South will increase if adequate precaution is not taken. The formation 
of a viable and self-sufficient local Church in the Hindi region will be 
slow process. 

b. The intensive institutionalization of the Catholic Church during 
the last 40 yeans is quite evident. While institutions are necessary to 
render effective services to the people, they can be also a hitulrance 
towards a people-oriented involvement. Instead of going to the 
people, the missionaries may be tempted to sit in their comfortable 
institutions and expect the people to come to them. Not infrequently 
these institutions become centres of power and power rivalries within 
the Church. The financial resources for building many of these institu- 
tions come mostly from the West. In the past the foreign missionaries 
who came from these countries collected funds and spent them. In the 
future the funds might continue to flow from the West, but its use will 
be determined by the indigenous personnel. There will be situations 
of tension between the funding agencies and the spending agencies 
(R.J. Schreiter, 1990, p.7). Missionaries coming from poor socio-eco- 
nomic background seem to be more easily tempted to misappropriate 
and mismanage money. There are instances where the people ques- 
tion and challenge such missionaries. 

c. Because of the increase of priestly vocations and religious 
vocations in India, many works which were traditionally carried out 
by the catechists and lay people are taken up by the priests and 
religious. This raises the question whether the role of the laity in 
mission is properly promoted. Many lay people have expressed their 
disappointment of being maiginalized in a clerically dominated Church 
and mission. If lay involvement in the West has increased in the recent 
past, it is partly due to the decline in the organized hierarchal power 
in the Church. In the Protestant Churches, the lay people generally 
play a significant role because their pastors or clergy are not as 
organized as in the Catholic Church. As lay people become more 
educated and grow in their awareness of their legitimate rights and 
duties in the evangelization work, there will be conflicts and disap- 
pointments in this area. The National Convention of the Laity held in 
Bombay in June 1989 was very articulate along these lines. 

d. Fifty percent of the laity, i.e., the women, are marginalized in the 
Church. Various women movements and organizations play a vital 
role in the transformation of the milieu in which they live and work. 
The Ind ian culture, both secular and relig ious, is very patriarchal. But 
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women are changing faster than men and the cultural lag will create 
ptt^lems. 

Both the Church of South India and Church of North India have 
already women ordained to the priestly ministry. Women movements 
will be among the most powerful movements in the tljurd milleimium 
(J.Tellis-Nayak, 1988,pp. 38-40). Is the Catholic Church reading the 
signs of the time? 

e. The majority of the missionaries in the North Bishops, priests, 
religious and certain number of lay leaders come from the old 
churches of the South. In fact, many of the dioceses here are not viable 
without the collaboration of personnel and resources from outside. 
Yet both the tribal /ad ivasi and dalitchurches think, feeland speak, not 
infrequently, against the "Indian foreigners" many of whom have 
not adequately inculturated themselves into the local culture and do 
not show genuine love for the people. In this situation the mission of 
Christ will suffer badly by unredeemed human dynamics. 

f. The most crucial issue in evangelization is the theology of 
mission. According to K. Rahncr, we arc living in a period ready for 
a new breakthrough in mission theology. The first breakthrough took 
place in the Council of Jerusalem (Acts 15). After much argument and 
debate against Peter and the Judeo-Christian tradition, the Church 
entered into a new consciousness that the message of Jesus must go 
beyond the Jewish culture and people. The early Church officially 
became the mission to the gentiles, ^hnergocs on to say that during 
the following centuries, the Christian mission remained predomi- 
nantly a Greco-Hellenistic (Western) affair, though the Church was 
potentially universal. The second breakthrough in the missionary 
consciousness of the Church took place at Vatican II. In the Council 
and in the post-Council period the Church has become actually univer- 
sal. The mission theology of the peist 25 years is going through the pain 
of the second breakthrough, partly rejecting the past and proposing a 
radical mission theology: "It means that the transition from one 
historical and theological situation into an essentially new one hap- 
pened only once before in the history of Christianity and is now set to 
occur for the second time in the transition from the Christianity of 
Europe (with its American appendages) to an actual world-religion" 
(K. Rahner, 1981, p. 84). This "passover" from the traditional to a new 
mission theology and practice cannot take place without the experi- 
ence of some kind of death. The acceptance of new ideas usually takes 
many decades. 
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Conclusion 

If we evaluate the missionary work and its fruit in the Ifitvdi belt 
by using the parameters of the mission theology of the past, we may 
not be vm)ng in concluding that the mission is not a success. The 
traditional missionary model was characterized by the following 
priorities: 

a. Statistics of conversions of the non-Christians into the Catholic 
Church for the salvation of the souls (16th to mid 20th centuries). 

b. Building up various institutions and structures to serve human 
needs churches, schools, colleges, hospitals, orphanages, etc. (19th 
and 20th centuries). 

c. Conversion of heart and a new life in the Spirit. In the actual 
mission work this was not the first priority, though theoretically 
important. 

The experience of the past and the encounter with the contempo- 
rary realities stimulated the missionaries to search for an alternative 
model for the mission of the future. By an alternative model I mean a 
fresh vision and new thinking about the mission; a new way of doing, 
organizing and relating as a community; new ways of feeling about 
mission; and, above all, changed priorities in the realization of various 
constitutive elements of evangelization. An integrated vision of the 
mission will naturally result in a new life style. The priorities are: 

a. The proclamation and work for the realization of the Kingdom 
of God as the highest priority in evangelization. However, detaching 
the Kingdom of God from jesus Christ, as some missionaries tend to 
do, makes it almost impo.ssible to understand the Kingdom that he 
came to proclaim (Mk 1:14-15). In Jesus the Kingdom itself became 
present and fulfilled (RM 18). Ours is a country which loves and 
respects the person of Jesus and his message of love, compassion, 
forgiveness, detachment and selfless service. Though many people are 
against sociological conversion, they are never against the person of 
Jesus and his message. In a person-oriented mission, the proclamation 
of Jesus, wherever and whenever possible, should be understood as an 
integral part of the mission of the Church. 

b. The mission is simultaneously the conversion of the heart of the 
missionary according to the values taught by Jesus. In the past mission 
generally emphasized the conversion of the object of the mission 
(people); in the future the stress should be on the conversion of the 
subject of the mission (the missionaries). Their life style rather than 
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their words will communicate the Divine. It will be a life of witness. 
Witness means a life reflecting the attitudes, values and life style of 
Jesus. The priority is given to quality, not quantity. The future of the 
mission, in other words, shall not be visualized primarily in terms of 
numbers. 

c. The influence of the mission and the Church in the Hindi belt is 
far above its numerical strength. The Church docs need institutions to 
make her services effective and efficient. Institutions can be compared 
to the body through which the vision and the spirit is lived, transmit- 
ted and manifested. If these institutions are not pervaded by the spirit 
of Jesus Christ they become means of power, money and oppression. 
They are counter- witnesses. In other words, the spiritual influence of 
men and women behind these institutions is more important than the 
institutions themselves. 

d. The factor of numerical strength is not rejected but it is given a 
limited meaning and relevance. Even in those areas where the number 
of conversions was impressive, for instance in Chotanagpur, it is now 
on the decline. Numerically Christianity will remain a powerless 
minority in the North of the foreseeable future. Since the majority of 
the Christians in this area belong to the Dalit, tribal and other economi- 
cally and politically backward communities, they will have little 
importance. However it is relevant and important to transform the 
existing small Christian communities into mature, responsible and 
witnessing communities. 

e. By providing a Christian vision of life, the world, and society the 
Christianmission will continue to influence the rest of society, as it did 
in the past. The elements of the alternative model of Christian mission 
for the future should not be taken in isolation. They should be seen as 
an integrated concept of the mission with new priorities. 

Thus mission in the coming decades will mean: 

- A proclamation of Jesus and his Gospel. 

- The experience of the conversion of the heart and witness of 
authentic Christian life in the Spirit. 

- An interpretation of the "signs of the times" in the light of the 
values of the Kingdom and God's all embracing love. Preaching, 
teaching and promoting these values, in the context of so much 
personal as well as structural sin, will be an integral part of evangeli- 
zation. 

- The transformation of the world by loving service, with a 
preferential service to the poor and the powerless. Organized action 
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to promote human dignity, with an option for the dalits, tribals, 
women and children, should get high priority. This wiU demand a life 
style consistent with a just world order. 

- The formation of Christian communities and human communi- 
ties which worship one God Father/Mother of all humankind. Dia- 
logue with people of different religious traditions and cultures will 
help to overcome ethnocentrism, to heal historical wounds, to be 
mutually enriched by one another's religiosity and thus to prepare the 
ground for universal brotherhood and sisterhood. 

- A prophetic critique of and a stand against evil and sin, both 
personal and structural, which might lead to martyrdom. All these 
together will lead to "salvation and fullness of life, love and light" as 
Jesus promised. 
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Correspondence 


And the Walls Came 'liimbling Down.... 


Dear Sir, 

strange title for a letter of appreciation of the article “Christian Priesthood in 
India Today” (Feb 1992) that will have caused both bewilderment and alarm in certain 
quarters Fr George Soares-Frabhu's article on the Priesthood might, at first blush, 
seem as cataclysmic as the dismantling of the Berlin Wall. On a careful reading, 
however, it will be seen that it offers an understanding of the priesthood which is 
liberative. His well thought-out and researched article should therefore not be cause 
for dismay. Rather, as I wish to aver, it gives the beleaguered priest of today, search- 
ing for the meaning and relevance of his priesthood, cause to be glad because it 
provides just that! 

In the Catholic Church laypersons are assuming more and more the functions 
which were presumed to be the prerogative of the 'cultic' priesthood, and hence 
priests have been questioning the very raison d^etre of their priesthood. Of what use, 
they ask, are the long years of training in a seminary, the asceticism of celibacy and ec- 
clesiastical discipline, and the reverence shown to "the beautiful hands of the priest," 
if the very basis for this mystique of ihe priesthood is eroded, thereby creating a crisis 
of identity? 

Fr George rightly demolishes the leadership based on cull that has created a 'pro- 
fesaional' priesthood and has spawned clericalism. He has highlighted, rather, the 
real leadership of service based on the priesthood of the non-clerical Jesus who came 
to establish the reign of God through self offering in sacrifice, it is no mean task that 
the priest is 'officially charged with the ministry of building the Christian (and hu- 
man) community by making the saving work of Jesus effectively present through 
word, sign and style of life." Rather, I dare say, this charge calls for a higher degree of 
dedication, of wisdom and learning, and of spirituality, than that which a mere cultic 
leadership evokes. One need only compare what one is habituated to expect from a 
country parish priest with what is expected from a modern missionary priest in rural 
or tribal areas, worldwide. 

Seen in this context, the priest as builder of the community becomes, in Bonhoef- 
fer's fine phrase, 'the man for others'. In his role as prophet, teacher and servant of the 
community the priest is challenged to be a man of prayer, of learning and of compas- 
sion. In a sense, such a priest is called to exercise a more exalted and exacting form of 
leadership than the 'cultic priest." That we, present-day priests in India, have gone 
into “odd avocations" and are at odds to establish what constitutes our priestly spiri- 
tuality, only proves the point. Such a priest leader, too, will need to ruthlessly weed 
out mediocrity, self-seeking and self-indulgence, in the mould of St Paul’s athlete in a 
race. 

If anything, Fr George's article challenges us to be belter men, cast in the heroic 
mould of the prophel-leacher-servanl Jesus, Ihe Christ, who is Priest forever! 

St Anthony's Church, Fr Denis G PEREIRA 

Vakola, Bombay-400 OSS 
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Trends In Mission: Towsrds Hie Third 
Millenium, ^ited by William JENKIN- 
SON, CSSP and Helen O'SULLIVAN, 
mm. Maryknoll: N.Y., Orbis Books, 1991. 
Pp. xk-419. $ 26.95 pb. ISBN 0-88344-766- 
5. 

This volume brings together a selec- 
tion of conferences delivered at the annual 
seminars and other significant meetings 
of SEDOS, a study and documentation 
centre at the service of mission societies. 
The seminars had followed a methodol- 
ogy of creative reflection based on an ex- 
periential approach. This is reflected in 
the choice of papers aimed at a balance 
between reflective and experiential con- 
tributions. They seek to cover the areas; 
the purpose of mission, the context of 
mission, models of mission, people in 
mission and the challenge of mission. 

Part One on the Context of Mission 
Today begins with a fine contribution by 
Felix Wilfred on emerging trends that 
challenge the churches of Asia. Michael 
Amaiadoss presents questions from local 
churches in Asia. There are also contribu- 
tions from the United States, Africa and 
Latin America. The popular religiosity in 
different countries is evaluated and the 
impact of modernity and urbanization is 
discussed. The contribution on the pas- 
toral problems looming in the mega-cities 
of the future with their vast proletariat is 
particularly illuminating. 

Part Two deals with the models of 
mission and ministry. It emerges that the 
complexity of the challenges facing the 
Church calls for a variegated ministry. 
Justice and ecological issues receive due 
attention. The need for new modes of 
doing theologyand evolving new forms of 
spirituality appears clearly. Reflections 
by the participants, though presented 
briefly, enrich the treatment. There is also 
an important contribution on the World 
Council of Churches' Ecumenical Af- 


firmation by Emilio Castro and a Catholic 
Response by Bishop Basil Meeking. 

Part Three oonoems the role of the 
laity and religious in mission. There is no 
special section on the clergy perhaps be- 
cause their role receives sufficient atten- 
tion elsewherel The identity of the laity is 
discussed in the context of transcending 
the Church /world dichotomy. The story 
of a couple is presented in an illuminating 
manner. The piece on the lay woman's 
mission in Latin America has lessons for 
all as it returns to the primitive Church. In 
another contribution by a male and female 
religious, women and men are presented 
as partners in mission. There are useful 
hints regarding formation of religious for 
mission today. 

Part Four has a single essay on the 
Challenges of Mission Today by Michael 
Amaiadoss. He does well in tracing con- 
temporary developments in the theology 
of mission. Religious dialogue and justice 
issues receive special attention. 

While welcoming this large volume 
with a rich fare of insights and with a 
cross-cultural perspective, we may make 
a few critical remarks. If mission is ulti- 
mately proclamation of Christ for the life 
of the world, it is rather strange that Christ 
is the great absent in most of the discus- 
sions. The results of the 1981 seminar in 
the form of an agenda for the future are 
given. But there are no statements or 
conclusions from subsequent seminars. 
Although the work is supposed to present 
'trends in mission," it would have been 
good to have an overall synthesis. Re- 
garding challenges, the serious problems 
of racism and neo-colonialism could have 
received some attention. Apart from these 
shortcomings, the work could be a useful 
source book and deserves to a find a place 
in all theological, pastoral and formation 
libraries. 


George V. LOBO, S.J. 
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Tl»e MImlotury «id the Diviner. Con- 
tending theologies of Christian and Afri- 
can Religions- By Michael C, KIRW^N. 
Vbi^knofl, N.Y., Orbis Books, 1987. Pp. 
xxv-I34.$ 9.95/19.95. 

1 am ^ad to be able to look at this, 
despite its rather deceptive title which 
seems to indicate that it is a novel about 
a meeting, or perhaps a confrontation, 
between a missionary and diviner. In 
fact it is a serious study of pre-Christian 
African theologies and cosmologies 
something which most non-Africans did 
not believe existed, or if it existed they 
did not think it was worth looking at. 

Fr Kirwen has the refreshing open- 
ness of a real missionary. Me is willing 
to learn as well as to leach and has no 
inbuilt prejudices about non-African su- 
periority. He does his learning through 
dialogues with Kiana, the diviner. Mis 
immediate conclusion is that traditional 
African religion and Christianity can 
work together to fulfil each other and 
thereby provide a genuine African incar- 
national theology, which, despite the 
hopes raised by the Second Vatican 
Council, still seems to be frowned on by 
the Vatican. 

For the African there is one God 
who is creator, transcendent yet imma- 
nent, spirit and breath. There is no di- 
chotomy between the secular and 
sacred. The world itself is sacred. These 
are the basics. The sun and moon are 
helpers as it were, superior creations 
of God. Ancestors are 'reborn' in 
their descendents who are named after 
them. God's withdrawal from the world 
was due to an accident, not a moral con- 
frontation or human sin. Evil, even cos- 
mic evil storms, earthquakes, famine, 
etc., are always caused by immoral ac- 
tions, personal or social. There is no fu- 
ture world of redress. That is done here 
and now through the ancestors. So Bap- 
tism for a thinking African meant a re- 
birth for a Christian ancestor, after 
whom the catechumen was named. The 
Father in heaven was, of course, Kiteme, 
the creator God. The result was that tra- 
ditional and Christian religious values 


continue to exist side by side in the 
minds and hearts of new (Kristians. 

Fr Kirwen believes that there 
should be a healthy critical interrelation- 
ship, rather than an attempt by one to 
submerge the other, which, as he shows, 
does not work. He addresses the prob- 
lems from a theological, cultural and lin- 
guistic perspective. For this, his honest 
dialogues with a diviner were necessary. 
"Diviners," he says "are the moral ana. 
lysts, the charismatic leaders, the func- 
tionary priests of the traditional relig- 
ions. Diviners know the African tradi- 
tions regarding God, the ancestral spir- 
its, the world and life after death. In fact 
their very authority as religious leaders 
derives from traumatic, supernatural en- 
counters with the spirit world that has 
turned them into mediums of the ances- 
tral spirits. Diviners stand as salvific 
mediators between the living and the 
dead. And, since they are present to 
both realities, they are able to make 
known the desires, requesLs and de- 
mands of the ancestral spirits." 

Riana, his diviner friend, is know- 
ledgeable of and respectful to Christian- 
ity. Yet he can talk with dignity and 
self-confidence of the beliefs of his tribe. 
"My father once said that there is no 
need to pray out loud like the Christians 
with many words and singing. It is suf- 
ficient just to sit quietly and acknow- 
ledge with awe the ever present bless- 
ings of Kiteme: family, crops and cattle." 
God loves by God's own power; God is 
everywhere; God is good; God is not a 
human being; God is different from all 
creation; God is Cod. 

Riana gets the missionary tied in 
knots when he says it is not we who 
have many gods but you, with your 
three gods. And, of course, he cannot 
understand Jesus being both God and 
man it is like someone being both 
man and woman at the same! 

The dialogue proceeds, always re- 
spectfully and gently on each side on 
God, on the absence of a messiah, the 
problem of evil care, for widows, reli- 
gious morality, life after death, remem- 
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l^rance or reaurreclion. For me this book 
was a revelation. It must be invaluable 
for any missionary working in Africa. 

RJl LESSER 

Sharing Your Faith. A Nav Sadhana 
Handbook. Teera Noor AD 2000 (second 
edition, revised and enlarged). Varanasi: 
NavSadhana, 1990. Pp. vi-102. Rs 15. 

This book is the fruit of seminars on 
Direct Evangdisation (1986-87) and Shar- 
ing Your Failh, and Evangelisation re- 
treats, atKl it has been deeply influenced 
by the vision and ideas of Fr jim Borst, 
as far as I can judge. The focus is upon 
explicit evangelisation through direct 
proclamation and person to person 
evangelisation. The content is restricted 
to the core message of God as Father and 
Jesus Christ as Lord, Son of God and 
Saviour of ail. The purpose is to awaken 
attd nourish the personal faith of the 
evangeliser, lay, priest or religious, and 
to provide strat^es for evangelisation 
in North India among men and women 
of other religions, including tribal reli- 
giotrs. 

The book is a Handbook and can be 
used for seminars, retreats or private 
reading. It is divided into five progres- 
sive sections: a. The Heart of Evangelisa- 
tion; b. Proclamation of God the Father 
and Jesus the Son; c. Reaching out to 
People; d. Doing the Work of an Evan- 
gelist; and e. Further Resources for 
Evangelisation in terms of more content 
and more reflections on method. 

The book reflects clear conviction, 
theological certainty and clarity of pur- 
pose and method. There is no question- 
ing. The sources of its thought are the 
Scripture (with a presumption that nor- 
mal Christians can understand the text), 
Vatican II, recent Papal teaching and 
material from conversion stories and ex- 
periences in evangelisation. Theologians 
have t\o role, and no problems exist in 
the interpretation of sources. Traditional 
Catholic teaidiiirg is a source which 
could be correctly called 'ftopular.' 
Evangelical Protestant traditions have 
also an influence. 


The book has definite streirgOis and 
its major value in my mind is the em- 
phasis given in many places to active 
personal faith, bhakti traditions, the cen- 
trality of God the Father and the insis- 
tence on the full significance of Jesus 
Christ and the awareness that the Gos- 
pel is to be proclaimed. 

The simple way of explaining our 
hiith, the complexity of human life arul 
religious traditions in India and the 
process of evangelisation is, in my 
judgement, its weakness. I find some 
chapters poor: ch. 20 on Life after Death 
and God's universal saving will; ch. 23, 
Sharing Your Faith with Different Com- 
munities, which is too simple. 

The problems, both theological and 
cultural, related to direct evangelisation, 
the structured nature of evil and salva- 
tion, the expression of active personal 
faith in the lives of the martyrs for jus- 
tice, freedom and human dignity, God's 
self-revelation within other religious tra- 
ditions and their role in salvation... are 
omitted or inadequately handled. The 
result is that direct evangelisation is im- 
poverished, in my judgement. However 
there is much which could help to re- 
move the malaise and reluctance to 
share the riches of God's self-revelation 
■n Jesus Christ with other believers. 

Paddy MEAGHER, S.J. 

Justtce 

Int^ral Justice. Changing People 
Changing Structures. By John J. WALSH, 
M.M. Maryknoll, New York: Orbis 
Books, 1990. Pp.viii-lli $9.95. ISBN 0- 
88346-717-7 (pHi). 

Himself an experienced teacher 
and missionary, John Walsh addreaaea 
pastoral ministets of schools and par- 
ishes, and helps them understand the 
faith of their people, and the challenge 
of their mission. Justice and peace con- 
cerns have received much attention of 
the Church in the past. In recent times 
Pope John Paul II has stressed these two 
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key no6on«. NevertMess, deepite a 
profusion of books, resources, and study 
materiais, those involved in active cru- 
sade for justice and peace remain more 
or less the same. Reflecting on this phe- 
nomenon the author remarks; 'Some- 
thing is missing' (p 2). John Walsh 
gives guidance to pastoral ministers to 
reach out to the 'cultural Christians' 
and motivate them to create program- 
mes of justice that are vital and integral 
to them as Christians. Hence the title oi 
the book: Integral Justice. 

Divided into eight short chapters, 
the author elaborates the themes Barri- 
ers to Integral Justice, Levels of Faith 
Appropriation, The Christian Discovery 
Process, Rediscovering the Primary Role 
of Scripture, The New Spirituality, 
Church as Easler-Penlecost Process, The 
Eucharist (the great coming together), 
and Understanding the 'Structures of 
Sin.' 

As Christian commitment grows, 
people need a new spirituality, a social 
spirituality, to sustain them in their jour- 
ney into faith and justice. This widening 
of spirituality should help them see the 
systemic evil of today. The author 
makes a fine point when he says that 
'people have developed a time nose for 
uncovering personal sin over the centu- 
ries, but recognizing systemic sin and 
admitting that one lives within an inter- 
nally flawed system is a big step to take" 
(pp. 8-9). So the crucial question that the 
author asks is; "How do wc help a 
Church evolve so that it is committed to 
justice as well as political, economic and 
social justice?" 

There are a few novel elements 
which 1 liked particularly. The explora- 
tion of the notion of "Religious Justice" 
in Ch.6 is worth mentioning. Particu- 
larly J liked his analysis of "Structures of 
Sin in Ch.8. The notion of *'structures 
changing people' is something that 1 
have often grappled with, Walsh has 
touched upon this topic though it needs 
further reflective analysis. 

An index could have made the 


book all the more attractive to the read- 
ers. But the book is valuable. 

John CHATHAVAIT, S.J. 

Female Children in Fishing Occupation. 
By Dr Swapan SINHA, Delhi: BPCK, 
mi. Pp. 41. Rs.lS, ISBN 81-7214-021-5. 

This serious study of an aspect of 
child labour belongs to the Joint Viomen's 
Programme series of booklets. The author 
studies the situation of female child 
labour in the remote areas of the Sunder- 
bans where young girls a re forced towork 
in the rivers to catch prawn seeds and 
expose themselves to the danger of being 
bitten or eaten by sharks. The discrimina- 
tion is found in family and society and 
affects the whole life of young girls. The 
author describes the methods used, gives 
statistical tables under chosen areas of 
investigation and makes suggestions to 
alleviate and change the situation. 

Our Daily Rice Edited by T. DAY- 
ANANDAN FRANCIS. Madras: CLS, 
1992, Pp.79, Rs 30. $ 3. 

The subtitle of this small book de- 
scribes its context and value: 'Asian 
Poems on Freedom and Justice." The 
Editor has gathered Christian poems 
and hymns from most Asian countries 
which deal with areas of human life 
from the perspectives of human dignity, 
suffering and rights and which descrilw 
various types of lives and conditions of 
life in Asia, The themes of justice and 
suffering recur again and again. A useful 
collection. 

Paddy MEAGHER,S.J. 

Literature 

Universality of Tagore. Souvenir of a 
Symposium on Rabindranath Tagore. 
Edited and Introduced by Fr Luciano 
COI.USSI, SDB. Calcutta; Nitika/Don 
Bosco and Firma KLM, 1991. Pp. xii-184. 
R.S 200. S 40. 

Th is book is t he f ru i t of a symposia m 
organized by Nikita in 1987 coinciding 
with Tagore's 125th birth anniversary. 
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The bodyofthe book (pp.17-139) contains 
the papers and respcnues to them cover- 
ing moat aspects of the life and adiieve- 
ments of Tagore by eminentspeakers from 
Bengal. Tagore poet, dramatist, novelist, 
philosopher, social reformer, musidan 
and artist is brought alive to the reader. 
That the reader be able to situate him 
within his own world, attention is also 
given to hb contemporaries and to his life. 
The long appendix could easi ly have been 
omitted as it moves the focus from Tagore. 

The Concept of Self-Surrender in tfie 
Poetry of Newman and Hopkins. By Dr 
Mary Antony CHEMMAMADIYIL, 
OS.U. Randii: Ursulines of Ranchi (Ur- 
suline Convent, 843001] 1990. Pp.vi-152. 
Rs95. 

That a thesis so obviously Christian 
has been written, accepted and praised in 
Ranchi University, is a challenge to others. 
Though the bulk of the study centres on 
Newman and Hopkins, their lives, "style" 
and poetry and the key aspect of every 
believer's life, self-surrender, the study 
also introduces the readers to the Bible, its 
character as literature and the depth of its 
thought and influenoeon Western culture. 
The reader aUo learns about poetic style, 
the world in which Newman and 
Hopkins lived and Catholic revival at the 
end of the 19th century. Salvaging what 
was valuable in Romanticism and Ration- 
alism, a group of poets insisted on the 
spiritual dimensions of human life. Sr 
Mary Antony introduces the reader to 
Hawker de Vere, Patmore, Meynell, 
Thompson, Johnson, Wilde and Dowson. 
This book will be of value to students of 
English literature and to those seeking to 
discover the religious depths of poetry, 
especially in Newman and Hopkins. 

Rabindranath Tagore and Germany: A 
Documentation. By Martin 

KAMPCHEN. Calcutta, Max Mueller 
Bhavan Goethe Institut, 1991. Pp. viii- 
161. Rs.lOO (for India). Distributed by 
Rupa & Co. ISBN 81-85304-45-9. 

Tagore scholars will be happy to 
have this documentation of the way the 


German-speaking world reacted to the 
poetry and persoiuility of Tagore from 
the time he received the Nobel prize in 
1913 to today, specially during the visits 
of the Pcjet to Germany in the twenties. 
The documentation has been carefully 
a>llec:ted from many sources atul trans- 
lated into English by a keen German 
scholar at Shantinil^tan who had al- 
ready published a long article on 'Rab- 
indranath Tagore and Germany" in 
Indian tHendure (New Delhi, Sahitya 
Akademi May-June 1990, 109-140). 

The material is presented in four 
main chapters; the Nobel Prize celebra- 
tions; the German 'writers* on Rabin- 
dranath (Brecht, Rilke, Mann, Heaae, 
Zweig, Kafka, Wolff and Klabund); the 
German "scholars' (among others, Ein- 
stein, Otto, Wintemit^, Buber, Stella 
Kramrisch) and Rabindranath in post- 
war Germany. An initial essay by Alex 
Aronson, an exhaustive bibliography 
running into 336 items and indices com- 
plete the volume. 

One will note that the frank criti- 
cHsms of Tagore by some "writers' — 
specially Mann and Hesse — are as objec- 
tively recorded as the appreciations, 
coming specially from the "scholars." 
The bcxjk also reproduces a number of 
contemporary relevant photographs of 
Tagore with various personalities and 
five cartoons, the most charming of 
which is reprcxluced on the jacket at the 
back portraying the then sixty-year old 
poet apprehensively ice-skating with the 
popular thirty-year old film actress 
Henny Porters, eyes and hands of the 
couple interlocked, beard and robes of 
the poet flowing gracefully into the air. 

G. GISPERT-SAUCH, S.J. 

Tribals 

The Korkus of The Vindhya Hills. By 
Stephen FUCHS. New Delhi: inter-India 
Publications [D/17, Raja Carden Extn, 
110015], 1988. Pp.443. Rs 315. ISBN 81- 
210-0203-6. 

This book would be of special inter- 
est toMundas and students of Tribal cul- 
ture and religion in the Jharkhand areas of 
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WB, Bihar, Oriaaa and MP. The Kockus of 
MP ar* hiatorically and culinrally relaUd 
to the main Munda group of Choto 
nagpur. Stephen Fudia, a renowned an- 
thropologial, haa written this monograph 
which is 'exhaustive and comprehen- 
sive' from some years of living with and 
observalions of the whole cyde of life of 
this group. The study itself and methods 
used could be instructive for others un- 
derlaid ng study of various tribafgroups in 
northern India. 

The Oraon fhbitaL A Study in Cultural 
Geography. By Sr Alomani Anupa 
KUJUR, D.S.A (Ph.D.) Ranchi'. Daughters 
of SI Anne ( Available from Salya Bharali, 
P.O. 2 834001), 1989. Pp. vii-263 with 
Appendix pp.ll. Rs 200. 

This is a study of the places where the 
Onons live in Chotanagpur and a Iso and 
more imporlanlly a detailed description 
of Oraon culture. The amount of informa- 
tion gathered in the study and in the se- 
lected bibliography and appendix is a gift 
to the Oraon community and to .cndal 
acientisis and administrators. Though 
some of the statistics and information is 
now dated, yet the work will be useful for 
Christiarvs seeking to create tribal expres- 
sions of their Christian faith. As habitat 
and culture are interrelated soalso culture 
and thearticulation of faith must meeland 
deeply influence each other. 

Through Aboriginal Eyes. The Cry from 
the Wilderness. By Anne PATTEL- 
GRAY. Geneva, WCC, 1991. Pp. xix-159. 
$ 11.90. ISBN 2-8254-0999-5. 

The author is executive secretary of 
the Aboriginal and Islander Commission 
of the Australian Council of Churches. 
When Australia 'celebrated' its bicen- 
tenary some years ago the horrible 
plight of Ihe Aboriginals and (he history 
of Ihe white people's entrance into and 
settlement in Ihe land became part of in- 
ternational awareness as never before. 
This awareness included the ravages ex- 
perienced by these people, their present 
struggles for land rights, for respect, 
recognition, political rights and for repa- 
ration by the white community and an 


awareness of the richness of their cul- 
tural and religious heritage. 

The Seventh World Assembly will 
also be remembered because of the pres- 
ence of Ihe Aboriginal community, their 
protests, their influence on the lituigy, 
their presence in arts, dance and sym- 
bols and references to them in reports, 
messages and in two statements regard- 
ing WCC Action on Aboriginal Concerns 
and the SlatemenI on Indigenous 
Peoples and I jnd Rights 'Move beyond 
Words.' 

This book wilt enable the reader to 
be informed about the Aboriginal 
peoples of Australia, their history, cul- 
ture, spirituality, their plight, the racial 
discrimination they suffer in so many 
ways and their Eight (or Ijmd Rights. 
The book also has a lot of staUstical in- 
formation and bibliographic material. Its 
major contribution is that Ihe struggles 
of this people are articulated passion- 
ately by not only one Aboriginal but by 
many whose stories the author uses. In 
the book a Christian calls the Christian 
churches to account. 

Paddy MEAGEIER 

People 

Who Are You, Ignatius of Loyola? By 
Jean-CIaude DHOTEL, S.J. Anand: 
Gujarat Sahitya Prakash, 1991. Pp. ix 
118. Rs 26, $4. 

This is an attractive life of Ignatius 
with a difference. In many ways Ignatius 
speaks for himself and of himself. The 
life story is told in the form of a biogra- 
phy of a selected series of events. These 
events of his life form a commentary 
upon Ihe Spiritual Exercises and both 
throw light on the scant auto-biograph- 
ical writings of this great man. The chap- 
ters are short. Particular days in his life 
are chosen as anchor points and a text of 
(he Exercises introduce.s the narrative of 
the events of the periods. We have a life, 
a commentary on the Exercises and a 
history of the origin of the Society of Je- 
sus and her Constitutions. Though there 
need not be a factual link between the 
aspects of the teaching and guidance to 
be found in the Exercises and the events 
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choien, yet the experience of Ignetiua 
was in more ways tiian one the mother 
of the Exerdses. I would give this short 
study to anyone keen to know and be 
affected by this outstanding Christian 
leader and teacher. An excellent book for 
men and women following Ignatian re- 
treats to read throughout the day. 

Men of God: Men for Others. The Jesu- 
its, an obedient avant-guard confronting 
the challenges of the modem world. Pe- 
ter H. KOLVENBACH interviewed by 
Renzo GIACOMELLI. Bombay: St. Paul 
PubUcations, 1990. Pp. 165. Rs 38. ISBN 
81-7109-119-9. 

Looking at the table of contents the 
reader becomes aware how the inter- 
view with Fr Kolvenbach, the Jesuit 
Superior General, ranged over so many 
areas, induding those areas where po- 
tential or actual controversy and prob- 
lems would be obvious, e.g.. The Pope 
and the Jesuits, Poor Apostles and Pro- 
moters of Justice, Teachers of Liberation, 
The Challenges of the Modem World. 

The answers of the General are 
honest and simple, balandng the con- 
trasts, weakttesses and strengths, suc- 
cesses and failures, hopes and disap- 
pointments. He is discreet and loyal to 
the truth, to the Sodety and to the 
Church, aware of her human character. 
Reading some parts you are aware that 
more could be said which cannot be said 
in an Interview which becomes public 
property. 

Readers will be introduced to an 
insightful description of Ignatius' spiri- 
tual experiences and vision as these 
have been articulated in the Society of 
Jesus. We see him clearly as the man 
who responded with such great free- 
dom, wholeness and realism to God re- 
vealed in Christ within the Church and 
in the world of his time. 

His sensitivity to the world, his loy- 
alty to the Church as well as his apos- 
tolic creativity are part of the heritage of 
the Jesuits. These very gifts account for 
both the creativity of the Society and the 
tensions and conflicts within and with- 
out which mark her history past or pres- 


ent 

Fr Kolvenbach has not allowed 
himself in the Interview (nor in his guid- 
ance of the Society in hM ministries) to 
be caught up in the dbeuasions, tensions 
and controversies of the postcondliar 
period and the mote recent past. He re- 
sponds with direct frankness to ques- 
tions about the Society and the Magis- 
terium, the Curia, the fourth vow, the 
problems related to the commitment to 
justice, moral theology... . However he 
develops in a positive fashion the Soci- 
ety's present ministry within the 
Church, responsive to some of the many 
challenges from the world and looks 
ahead to the future with realistic hope in 
areas of mission, ecumenism, interre- 
ligious dialogue, eastern Europe, ecol- 
ogy, justice, inculturation. 

The reader comes away with a 
deeper grasp of Jesuit formation and 
ministry, a sense of hope and an aware- 
ness of the quiet confidence of Fr 
Kolvenbach. We ate called to grow in 
that faith which must seek to become a 
realist expression of love within our bro- 
ken world. 

Paddy MEAGHER 
Jesuit Profiles. Some Eminent Jesuits of 
South Asia. Edited by V. Lawrence SUN- 
DARAM, S.J., Anand: Gujarat Sahitya 
Prakash, 1991. Pp. 419. Rs 120, $ 12. 

Collected in this Ignatian Year com- 
memorative volume are forty-five bio- 
graphical sketches of Jesuits fiom India, 
Nepal, and Sri Lanka. The lives of these 
men span over a hundred years from 
1837 to the 1980s. Their apostolic in- 
volvement is as diverse as Jesuit apos- 
tolic ministry can be and so the reader is 
enabled to see the types of ministry and 
the various theologies which character- 
ized Jesuit involvement in the subconti- 
nent in the last hundred years. 

There are great men, eccentric great 
men, heroic great men, difficult great 
men, simple great men included in the 
selection. The sketches which I have 
read are realistic, very interesting and at 
times deeply moving. The Jesuit reader 
would grow in awareness of the Assis- 
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tancy. Names he would have heard in 
passing come alive, men he never knew 
about are bom for him, he sees the great 
diversity of personalities, ministries, 
spiritualities and apostolic attitudes and 
glimpses more of Jesuit history. There is 
a fine selection, including priests and 
brothers, foreign and Indian, men from 
every Jesuit administrative area (Provin- 
ces/Regions). Jesuit readers will note 
gaps and wonder about the selection of 
some from their Provinces and the ab- 
sence of others. 

The non-Jesuit reader will find here 
some insights into the Jesuit way of life, 
aspects of the history of the South Asian 
Church during the last hundred years, 
sketches of the lives of men whose 
names they could have heard or read 
about and the witness of the diversity of 
charismas in the Church and insights 
into the way God and his Spirit work 
and mould men in ministry and the 
Christian and religious life. I think many 
Jesuits could put this book beside their 
bed to read before falling asleep and 
would sleep in peace with gratitude and 
deeper personal trust in their Lord. 

Banishing God in Albania. The Prison 
Memoirs of Giacomo GARDlN,S.j. San 
Francisco: Ignatius Press. 1988. Pp,165. $ 
7.95. ISBN 0-89870-220-8. 

Albania has been in the news these 
days because of its economic collapse 
with the end of Communism and the 
refugees attempting to enter Italy. This 
short book which did not foresee what 
would happen in a few years, docu- 
ments the destruction of the Church in 
Albania in the years 1945-55, especially 
1945-50 and witnesses to the unbeliev- 
able suffering, degradation and murder 
of so many good men and women and 
therefore to the frightening cruelty and 
fanaticism of others. This is the story of 
the cowardice of many and the humble 
heroism of others. We need to listen to- 
day to such persoiwl stories to remind 
ourselves of our human frailty and the 
danger of ideology and fanaticism. Car- 
din comes across as a very human per- 
son, honest and simple, who has ma- 
tured in suffering and can finally thank 


God for this school of suffering in which 
he learnt more of life and faith than in 
all his formation in religious life. The 
homily he preached in Albanian at the 
age of 80 in San Francisco in 1985 when 
the Albanian community observed the 
fortieth anniversary of 1945 reflects the 
humility of this man of God and the fact 
that his story is just a paragraph in the 
story of such human suffering of so 
many. 

Madeleine BatoL By Andre JACQUES. 
Geneva: WCC, 1991. Pp. viii-88. $ 8.95. 
ISBN 2r8254-0994-2. 

This book is the fruit of a series of 
interviews with a woman who has 
played a major role in the Ecumenical 
Movement for over fifty years. She was 
born in France in 1909 in a religious and 
active Protestant family. In her years at 
.school and at the University she was ac- 
tively involved In Christian student 
movements and activities. The war 
brought her back from Rome where she 
was Librarian and Archivist at the 
French School. With other deeply dedi-' 
caled Christians she became involved in 
CIMADF. (Inter-Movement Committee 
for Evacuees) and was appointed its 
Genera! Secretary. This group was dedi- 
cated to work for the most unfortunate 
whom they identified as the evacuees, 
among whom were thousands and thou- 
sands of Jews, many of whom were fi- 
nally to be sent to the death chambers. 
To comfort, care for, organize escapes 
into neutral countries . . . they organised 
support resistance movements. She was 
a great organizer, planner and thinker. 
After the War she worked for reconcili- 
ation within and with Germany and re- 
settlement of refugees. Then she entered 
into official positions in the WCC, the 
departments which dealt with youth, 
women, and socio-economic develop- 
ment. Finally she returned to France, still 
immersed in CIMADE with which she 
had kept her links and involved herself 
in other movements for human rights. 

The short book gives us glimpses of 
Christian involvement and thinking over 
a period of fifty years. In this woman we 
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see £sith that does justice, contextual 
theology and a spirituality of deep and 
persevering involvement A fine Chris- 
tian woman. 

Paddy MEAGHER, S.J. 

Still Learning A Personal Story. By Ken 
GNANAKAN, Bangalore: Acts Trust 
(P.O. Box 3408, 560034) 1991. Pp.162 Rs 
30. 

The title expresses in a satisfactory 
manner the tenor of this autobiography. 
The writer continues to learn on the 
journey of life. He is the Director of an 
evangelical organization based in Ban- 
galore called Acts Ministries (Agricul- 
ture, Craft, Trades, Studies). He is mar- 
ried with two children. 

The book traces the story of his life, 
his gradual conversion to Christ from a 
popular and able hotel and night club 
musician to a devout Christian evangel- 
ist who worked in the Youth for Christ 
movement and gradually took a leading 
role before he began an extended period 
of biblical and theological studies in 
Australia and England. In the light of a 
religious experience his vision took con- 
crete shape in Acts, in a progressive 
search for a more Indian face for Chris- 
tian life and witness and an independent 
existence for Acts related to the organi- 
zation International Needs. 

Throughout his life, music, witness 
and evangelical preaching have re- 
mained integral ingredients of his Chris- 
tian ministry. He has obvious gifts of 
leadership and writes with an appealing 
honesty about his own faith pilgrimage. 

Paddy MEAGHER, S.J. 

Spirituality 

Encounter Not Performance. On Prayer. 
By Frank WALLACE, S.J. Newtown: EJ. 
Dwyer (available from Examiner Book- 
shop, fombay), 1991. Pp. x-198. A$ 
16.95. ISBN 0-85574-300-X. 

The title underlines the specific and 
continued emphasis upon various as- 
pects of the interpersonal nature of 
prayer. This is a book first and foremost 


to be 'used' and rtot to be read. It is 
personal, simple, genuine, non-academic 
3 ret with depth. Many of the influences 
upon modem human life and spiritual- 
ity are in evidence: image of God, self- 
inuige, the importance of the interper- 
sonal, of feelings, of sharing, group, 
charismatic aitd healing prayer, and the 
prayer of married couples. This is not a 
book for those who wish to study prayer 
but for those, be they beginners or oth- 
ers, religious or lay, who wish to be re- 
minded of many aspects of prayer, to re- 
flect upon their prayer, to be exposed to 
and experience new dimensions in 
prayer, or simplify their prayer. 

The book is divided into two parts. 
The first explores what prayer is. There 
are twelve short chapters (pp. 3-98). The 
second exposes the reader to some great 
spiritual writers and their prayer life. 
The final person is Mary. Twelve per- 
sons are chosen as examples (pp. 99-198). 
Each of these 24 chapters is quite brief. 
In both sections there are questions and/ 
or prayer exercises to enable the reader 
to personalize the content Obviously 
the author wants the book to be used in 
groups where sharing and discussion 
will continue the process of formation 
effected by the book itself. Further read- 
ings are suggested for each chapter. The 
detailed Table of Contents makes an in- 
dex unnecessary. 

Throughout, Frank Wallace writes 
from his personal experience as a Jesuit 
educator who moved into specific pas- 
toral ministry in marriage encounter, 
and as a spiritual director, tertian in- 
structor and involved in charismatic and 
healing prayer groups. His own and the 
experience of others and the influence of 
Tony de Mello, Jim Gill and others, as 
well as the writings and life of great 
Christian figures have been his teachers. 

The deeply personal nature of the 
book adds a special dimension. There is 
the advantage that the sharing of per- 
sonal experience and clearly writing 
from such experience does evoke and 
lead readers to their own experience and 
its articulation. There is also a danger, 
since the writer belongs to one type of 
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I was helped. 

Paddy MEAGHEk, b.J. 
The Prayer of the Frog. A Book of Story 
Meditabons (2nd Volume). Call to Love. 
Meditations. By Anthony DE MELLO, 
S.J. Anand: Gujarat Sahitya Prafcash, 
1989/1991. Pp. xxii-256/vii-97. Rs. 38/ 
20 . 


The Prayer of the Frog continues the 
series of Tony de Mello's wisdom teach- 
ing by means of stories which come from 
the collection of stories created by men 
and women of various cultures, reli- 
gious traditions and races. As the author 
says, he has inherited the cotton and 
thread from varied sources and like a 
weaver and dyer has woven them into a 
pattern and given them fascinating 
colours. The stories are collected under 
the following headings; education, au- 
thority, spirituality, human nature, rela- 
tionships, service and enlightenment. 
Often at the end of a story there is a 
pithy comment highlighting the mes- 
sage. 

The danger is that one may only be 
entertained by these stories because they 
are so fascinating. The challenge is to al- 
low them to work like a little leaven or a 
friendly virus and so guide us to greater 
authenticity and more profound wis- 
dom. The book will continue to have the 
effect which Parmananda describes 
when he speaks of the influence Tony de 
Mello had during his life: "What at- 
tracted so many to his person and ideas 
was precisely that he challenged every- 
one to question, to explore, to get out of 
prefabricated patterns of thought and 
behaviour, away from stereotypes, and 
to dare be one's true self, in fine, to seek 
an ever greater authenticity' (Foreword, 
p.xviii). 


Cat, u> Lroe is of a different natuie. 
The aim is tfie Mme, namely to guide 
others in a vigOTOus way to greater inner 
freedom and wholeness by means of in- 
sight and awareness. The great obstacle 
to wholeness is the web of attachments, 
value judgements, ignorance and pas- 
sions and the assertion of the self. 

Stories are not used here but com- 
ments and reflections on human experi- 
ence and nature from a wisdom perspec- 
tive. Here we listen to the teacher and 
not the storyteller. The listener/ reader is 
guided in a process of seif-reflection. 
Though there are thirty-one meditations, 
the content is repetitive. We are made 
aware of the 'sinfulness' and the psy- 
chological sickness of sodety and their 
profound influence on the thought and 
behaviour of every person. Freedom and 
wholeness are found by human effort 
and there docs not seem to be an obvi- 
ous place for Cod's Spirit and merciful 
love. The biblical texts at the opening of 
each meditation are normally external to 
the reflections. 

The author is obviously a percep- 
tive observer of human behaviour and of 
the inner teirsions, sickness, ignorance 
and the violence we do to our nature. 
Buddhist approaches to awareness and 
wholeness are clear in the meditations. 
Tony de Mello, as Parmananda says in 
The Prayer of the Frog, 'was most ready 
to make friends, to share; yet one felt 
there was a dimension in him that was 
out of reach' (p.xviii). What strikes me 
in all his writings is that he himself re- 
mains to a great extent unknown, and I 
do not think that we can judge from the 
wisdom writings about his own inner 
personal life and call him a mystic. 
Reading these meditations and stories 
many will be deeply helped, others 
shaken, some puzzled and others indif- 
ferent or critical. We are fortunate to 
have so much of Tony's wisdom heritage 
available for those who never heard 
him. 


Paddy MEAGHER 
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A Way to World Peace — As an 
Indian Sees it. 


VANDANA Mataji 


The conflict in Ayodhya has been the source of much national anxiety. Meditating on 
the problem the founder of the Jeevandhara Ashram (Jaiharikhal, Carhwal Dt., U.P. 
246139) discovers that peace is the responsibility of every human being, and that 
world peace can come about only if there is peace amor\g religions, and that medita- 
tion is a powerful means to bring about such peace. While pleading for relations of 
friendship among religions she describes the initiative of a group of believers who 
went recently to Ayodhya just to meditate on and long for peace. 

I have been reflecting on three convictions that have steadily grown 
in me over the last three years. And three facts have reinforced 
them and prompt me to share them, hoping that the Word will 
'inspire someone reading these words to try out the method of bring- 
ing to our war-weary world the peace it so longs for, and needs if 
our planet earth and all on it must be rescued from an inglorious 
end. 

The three inspiring facts are a recent article in the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan's Journal on a Special Convocation at Delhi held for 
Mother Teresa and Justice Hidayatullah on their becoming the Bha- 
van's Honorary Members (Vol.38, no.9 December 15, 1991); another 
article by Donald Nicholl on "Saints for Peace" in the English weekly 
The Tablet of January 4th, 1992. The third was an 'event', spread 
over two and a half years, a shanti yatra (peace pilgrimage) to 
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Ayodhya, with an inter-£aith group going to meditate there. 

The three convictions that have been strengthened are: 

(i) World peace necessitates a serious effort from every human being; 
(it) World peace cannot come unless there is first peace bettoeen rel^- 
ions that is, a true friendship; 

(ili) A powerful but neglected weapon for peace is meditation. 

(i) World peace depends on the sincerity of purpose of every in- 
dividual, especially of believers in the Goodness hidden in the heart 
of every creature; hridi sarvasya 'dhishthitam, “1 am seated in the 
heart of all/' says Sri Krishna in the Bhagavad Gita. The growing 
appreciation in India of our Prime Minister Shri P.V. Narasinha Rao 
further convinces us that acting out of pereonal and solid convic- 
tions based on ethical and spiritual values and trusting in the good 
will of others, even of opposition political parties, lead us to sympa- 
thetic and understanding relationships, which bring hope to our 
desperate world. Reverence for differing opinions and respect for 
those who hold them is specially significant and essential with re- 
gard to religious persuasions. 

(ii) Peace between religions, as Hans Kung holds, is the first 
essential peace we should work for if this world has to know peace 
in all other areas of life. Respect for the faith of others does not 
mean merely letting them have their own way of reaching God. 
Our usual interfailh dialogue has many miles to go. Dialogue means 
a true caring and cherishing of the people belonging to different 
faiths, and a sincere seeking to understand and appreciate whatever 
is good, true and beautiful in their religions. This requires not only 
seeking Truth but also having Love. Mahatma Gandhi said; "Reali- 
sation of Truth (which for him was another name for God) is not 
possible without ahimsa.” We need an active, creative, consistent 
non-violence in our hearts to enter truly into the others' faith-con- 
victions — as friends enter each other's home and hearts. I must 
learn not only the "theology" of religions, but, more importantly, 
the "spirituality" of the other's faith. Only then can we truly- "re- 
spect other religions as we respect our own" (Gandhiji). This will 
lead us to see that true happiness comes from within. And thus we 
shall learn to enter into a real deep dialogue in the 'cave of the 
heart', as Swami Abhishiktananda taught. It will also prepare us for 
the next centuty and millennium when spirituality more than reli- 
gion, silence within more than worship without, will be the form 
adopted in religious life of prayer. Already thousands in the West 
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liave ghren up churdi-goii^ but spend houis in serious nneditation: 
tliis jnsy well |k)e die nonnal way in the future. 

Motmver, not only have Westemeis been coining to Iiulia to 
learn Yogi and Buddhist ways of entering within, but in Europe, 
America and Australia many have begun to adopt a lifestyle of open 
communities where they opt to live with Hindus and Buddhists and 
people of different faiths. Are we in India slow to read die signs of 
the times? In iafX some of our Indian youth have also already 
begun to give up church-going and 'religious' behaviour in their 
attitudes and ways of acting. This is where our 'friendship,' not just 
'tolerance,' can come in and help — friendship as the Lord Jesus 
understood it, loving the traitor disciple unto the end, teaching us to 
love our enemies, to be ready to lay down our lives for anyone — 
irrespective of what religion she or he follows! 

The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan has begun to give us an example of 
an open attitude to all religions. Its Sarva Dharma Maitri Pratist- 
han is a movement to promote friendship between religions, a mar- 
velous venture they have undertaken two years ago. The Bhavan 
being an open-minded, apolitical movement with international goals 
and vision, cuts across all barriers of caste, creed, culture, language, 
race, nation. It is "catholic" in the true sease of the word — "univer- 
sal." 

The project is conceived as a national endeavour of all like- 
minded institutions and individuals wedded to inter-religious har- 
mony. Several leaders and institutions have committed themselves 
to co-operate actively in this hope-filled project. This means more 
than periodic meetings of dialogue, or occasional processions. It is a 
commitment, if I understand it aright. They have planned to work 
systematically from the bottom upwards through (a) ten graded 
textbooks for the age group 5-15, highlighting the essential unity of 
all religions and their ethical, spiritual and cultural values; and (b) a 
bimonthly video magazine and regular nation-wide lectures, semi- 
nars, symposia and publications. 

Perhaps some Christians may fear a danger of "syncretism" and 
possible "infidelity" to their own faith (cf. Cardinal Ratzingeris warn- 
ing to all the bishops in his letter about Eastern forms of "medita- 
tion" practiced by so many Christians). But if we have the truth, 
what have we to fear? If we believe that God is our protector — the 
protector of truth — whom need we fear? "Fearlessness" — a word, 
which Swami Vivekananda said bursts like a bomb in the Upan- 
ishads — is constantly addressed to us by God in various ways: 
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'Fear not: it is I" And again "It is love that casts out fear." 

A genuine ahitttsic (non-violeni) revolution would begin if we 
all entered this project wholeheartedly. It would mean a 'friend- 
5 hip' that would truly open us up to all things noble no matter 
what their origin. The oldest Scripture of the world, the Rigveda, 
tells us, <b<o bheuirdh Icrutuvo yttntu visvatah — Let noble thou^its 
come to us from everywhere." This openness to all things noble is 
India's title of pride and it should enable us to show our friendship 
in practical ways. While the priest and levite, t o preoccupied with 
preserving their own precious truths and laws, passed by the wounded 
man lying on the road, it was a Samaritan, despised by the Jews, 
who let his goodness shine forth by doing something concrete for 
the poor man. He did not ask his name, caste or religion. He just 
loved him. Is this what we do? Alas! not always. 

I was struck by how the Christian community is mobilised quickly 
into action by our religious leaders when religious women are raped, 
or when any of our Christian "rights" are violated. If a church were 
involved in the Ayodhya issue, instead of a temple and a mosque, 
would the Christian reaction be just to pray and fast a little, as we 
were asked to do by the Catholic Bishops of India? 

Jesus seems to be fond of showing us that the despised-by-Jews 
Samaritans are preferred. It was to a Samaritan woman that he 
revealed the inner life of the Spirit by the example of "living wa- 
ters" (Jn 4), and in another place he explicitly says in lyrical, mysti- 
cal, yet clear, language that this "living water" which would flow 
from the heart of anyone thirsty — who came to him and drank — is 
the Spirit of God: "this he said, of the Spirit" (Jn 7:29). 

In a painting by Jyoti Sahi done for our Ashram Jesus' 'friend- 
ship' is very beautifully portrayed in the Samaritan woman drawing 
the water — after she had been awakened to the true waters of life — 
not from the well but from the 'cave' of Jesus' heart. And on either 
side of Jesus seated on a rock, is — significantly, 1 think — a Bodhi or 
Peepal Tree under which Gautama became the "Buddha" (the En- 
lightened one) and a Neem Tree, sacred to the Hindus. It is as 
though the Lord were saying: If you truly drink in peace and love 
from my heart during your prayer and meditation, you will also 
become bridge-builders, peace-makers between warring religions and 
people; and like me, become reconcilers. This particular painting 
speaks eloquently of our own Ashram's desires and ethos. Any 
Ashram should be essentially a seedbed of peace and reconciliation, 
open to all, rich or poor, educated or illiterate, of any nation, reli- 
gion, caste. 
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Iliose of us living in institutions, parish houses, bishops houses, 
etc« might well ask ourselves if we really have Christ-like hearts 
and heardis in our openness of welcome and sharing. Or do we 
resemble more St James' man in the allocation of seats? I have seen 
one Delhi convent where the uneducated poor servant sits at table 
with the %ters for meals. Recently, travellii^ with a poor old 
villager, I happened to stop at a Catholic institution known on the 
whole to be very open and hospitable. But this shabbily clad old 
man, who had travelled a good deal with me and had shared has 
meals with us on the floor of the ashram, could not come and dine 
with me. Of course, I was given the usual explanations: he would 
not feel at home, he is not used to sitting at table, he would not 
understand the language or the conversation .... If Jesus were 
there, would he not have made him feel at home and brought him 
into the conversation? What could friendship and opetmess mean 
in a caste-ridden country like ours, where caste is vibrant even 
among Christian religious (I will not say 'spiritual') leaders, priests 
and nuns? I asked a Hindu Brahmin in the Ashram if he would 
mind a Dalit cooking and living with him. He said: No, he would 
not mind, but people outside may speak badly of the Ashram. "That," 
I replied "would be a joy for us." 

I am not doing propaganda for ashrams. I merely want to point 
out with concrete examples from daily life, what Sarva Dhanna 
Maitri can imply — for in India, religion and caste still often go 
together. And in all countries some form or other of casteism and 
social discrimination can hinder this "Ahinisic revolution" that alone 
can transform our selfish world into an abode of love and peace for 
all. 

In many countries, to be sure, different forms of friendship be- 
tween religions are tried out. Thus in London — where today over a 
million Muslims, Jews, Baha'is, Hindus, Buddhists, live with Chris- 
tians and post-Christians — the Westminster Interfaith Programme 
organises for July 1992 a summer school where people visit 
different holy places — a 'pilgrimage' to mosques, temples, churdws; 
will hear speakers of different faiths and share homes and meals 
with people of other religions. This kind of education can surely 
also make the peace movement move on and form friendships be- 
tween people of a fragmented world. 

(iii) Meditation is another and perhaps the most powerful weapon 
for peace we have and can use. It can be more powerful for usher- 
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ing in peace and life than the nudear or any odier twenty<;fiist 
ceiriuiy bcmdbs are or will be in ushering desfNdr and death. It is 
generally neglected as a means of spreading peace or not suffir 
dendy exploited for this purpose, except pohaps by Mahaitshl 
MaheshyogL He has for years develop^ efficient and thorough 
methods, well-platmed and executed in the USA and odier anm> 
tries. In Holland diere is an "army' of people: they were 500 ariten 
I last heard of them; he wants 1000. They do meditation witii ^ 
esqpUcit purpose of spreading peace in the world. Transcendmital 
invitation is systematicaily taught in his many schools in India 
Though at the beginning it seems to cater only to psychological 
peace and more effective concentration, in the long run it btir^ one 
to God and is primarily meant to gain That. 

An important prerequisite is that one should be in peace widi 
oneself in order to become an instrument of God's peace. One 
should realise, too, that it is not one's own peace but God — die God 
wdio is Peace — being allowed to breathe forth His Spirit of peace 
through us out into the world. '“My peace I give unto you, not as 
the world gives do I give unto you," said the Lord Jesus. One has 
to team the art of being still and know the T am'. Swami Paraman- 
atida of the Sri Ramaknshna Mission, speaking of concentration and 
meditadon says: "The main idea of concentradon is to make of 
onrseivea a channel so clear, so direct, so unbiased, that throu^ 
our instrumentality the power of Divinity can flaw and accomplish 
its great end." 

Meditation is thus a practical method of becoming what we 
pray for in the Prayer of St Francis (or attributed to him): "Lord 
make me an iitetrument of your peace." This flow of peace goes on 
even after the sitting" meditation, as long as we do not consciously 
put any blocks to it through our egoism. Swami Sivananda in fart 
defines meditation as "an unceasing flow of God-consciousness." I 
have only to "remain in Him" — conscious of Him: He wiU do the 
rest. Not easy, but well worth tiyingl It gives us peace and allows 
that peace to flow on, like a 'living stream', into the hearts of those 
needing peace, the violent hearts who perhaps do not even realise 
that they need peace. Oscar Romero, Helder Camera and other 
such people of God rightly insisted that social justice activists had 
first to become non-violent otherwise they fight in vain to briitg 
about justice and peace. And the only way for ourselves to become 
peace and love is through allowing ourselves time to be. This 'being' 
contemplation will then flow forth into effective action, some- 
times without even our knowing it. 
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Because I was convinced of this, I began fonnutg gmups — small 
and unpublidsed — of meditatois committing themselves to medi* 
tate daily for “peace of the zvorW Tlw vibrations ate aU the more 
powerful if sent out collectively. Out of this conviction and the 
previous one on the importance of inter-faith prayer, action, dia- 
logue, friendships, I conceived the possibility of 9 shauti yatm — a 
peace-pilgrimage to the tension-filled area of Hindu-Muslim ani- 
mosity. I "conceived"? Three years ago, in 1990, I kept hearing, 
"Go and sit in Ayodhya." This was the origin of the experience I 
share below which is really a combination of the convictions shared 
above. 

(iv) Peace-meditation in Ayodhya was practiced with people of 
other faiths. After months of wondering and saying to God or to 
myself, "But I can sit here and meditate for peace in Ayodhya," I 
decided to consult my Hindu Guru. I asked if it was really the 
Spirit's call or was I perhaps romanticising? His answer was simple. 
"Even if it were romanticising, why not go and sit?" I told him that 
while sharing this at an Indian Theological Association meeting in 
South India, a couple of people had spontaneously come up and 
said they too would come — if the dates suited them. One, Tom 
Kochery of the National Fisherworkers' Forum, said that if he could 
not come, he would send a group Hindus, Muslims and Christians. 
I was told, however, to go first on my own on a 'reconnoitre-visit' to 
see how dangerous it might be, what the police guarding the Temple/ 
Mosque area were like, etc. In the course of 1991 I went tvdce. I 
experienced a very positive reception from the police who inspected 
everyone — and everyone's possessions — thoroughly, as each en- 
tered the premises. Thousands of people came; there was noise, 
jostling, perennial kirtan (singing the name of Ram) by the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad organisers. It was far from a peaceful place to sit 
'or quiet or meditation. I was given special permission to sit in a 
comer of the temple. Normally no one was allowed to sit. People 
came through one entrance, passed through the central part - the 
mandir - and exited by the third door, after doing a few minutes of 
mja and receiving the prasad (the blessing of fruit or sweets). The 
next day again I spent some hours sitting. 1 decided I would go and 
sound the top police officials on how it would work out if I came 
back with a small group of meditatois. They were naturally in- 
trigued by the plan of "just sitting" in silence. They thought there 
should be no trouble if the group were not big and did not have 
obviously "muslim-looking" people. I was told one such laige group 
had been arrested. 
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We then decided to meet in Delhi: groups ftom the Soutli and 
East were to join a lUtie group I wouid bring from the North. But a 
few days previous to our date of beginning the yatra, Rajiv Gandhi 
was assassinated. I received word that it might be wiser to post* 
pone our venture. 

In February 1992 we tried again. Though I was told they would 
be coming and they even had their ticket bought, I was disappointed 
that the group had no Muslims. This time the atmosphere in Ayodhya 
was quite different. The crowds were far smaller. There was an 
ominous quiet. Though the unmusical, unprayerful kirtan singers 
were still at it, the pujari (priest) had comparatively little work to 
do. He was not throwing the garlands and sweets here and there as 
when he was rushed by the milling crowds of last year. He even 
had time to be gracious with me, as I asked him to place my garland 
over a particular picture I had fancied on my previous visits. 

It was the Ram-Hanuman Milan, the meeting /embracing of the 
two, that had caught my eye as soon as I had entered the 'mosque' 
part of the building. My eyes had filled with tears as I imagined 
Hanuman saying, "Hai Ram! What is happening? In the very place 
where your Name should be sung and praised people are killing 
each other in Your Natnel'’ It felt strange that Sri Hanuman should 
be nonplused, he who had a solution for all problems, the all power- 
ful symbol of Prana, the vital energy, the breath or Wind God; 
symbol too, one might add, of the Spiritus (Breath) of God. But 
Ram was peaceful and smiling a.s though he were saying with Julian 
or Norwich, "All shall be well . . 

This time permission was not given for us to sit in meditation 
inside the temple, except for ten minutes. The people being less 
numerous, we were more noticeable. They came and stared, mostly 
quietly, sometimes a voice was heard asking a wondering question. 
The major saw to it that no one disturbed us. When we left, we 

found the people and the police quieter, even smiling more confi- 
dently. 

We sat under a tree just outside the temple; we sat by the Saryu 
river who like any holy river, kept flowing, bearing with people 
who came for holy baths or to wash their clothes, etc. We medi- 
tated on Kuber Til, a hillock where Sri Ram is said to have kept his 
wealth, Kuber being the God of wealth. We could see the three 
clear domes from the back of the temple as we sat on this hill: a 
perfect and complete sight of the situation and the site! 
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A Jesuit friend who was to have joined us but couid not come 
had suggest pavan dham hamam kam as our motto: "A holy place 
(any holy place) is our duty/work" — to see that it should not be 
profaned. Whenever we went to meditate, in various small and big, 
beautiful and less beautiful temples (Ayodhya claims 4000 temples!), 
we felt quite safe. 

In the Tulsi Ram Charitmanas Trust Dharamshala (inn) where 
we shared a room, they welcomed me with smiles as though we 
were long-time friends. The head was a spiritual and learned man. 
He spoke eloquently on the importance of constant “sumira" — 
"Remembrance of the Name said with true devotion." He was 
steeped in the saint-poet Tulsidas's works. The inn had an atmos- 
phere of an Ashram. This helped us to remain present to the Pres- 
ence even outside our meditation hours. 

How did we meditate together! In silent rhythm. All were 
naturally free to use their own normal methods of entering into 
Inner Silence — be it the Name or Mantra, or breath or visualising . . 
. . But a suggestion was made that the Buddhist method of breath 
awareness might help us most — to receive peace, for ourselves first 
as we inhaled, and to send it out to others as we exhaled, remaining 
always conscious that it was His Peace that God would breathe out 
through our instrumentality if we took care not to block His action. 

We began with the body, visualising breath as a light or seeing 
our awareness as a warm ray and gradually spreading it over the 
whole body, lightly focusing our attention especially on the head, 
face, chest and heart region . . ., and down to the limbs. As we 
breathed in, we directed peace, patient kindness, to ourselves, to the 
parts of bodies, "Peace to . . . ." 

Then the psyche: the mind and heart, beginning by exhaling any 
negativities, violence, anger, resentment, jealousy, etc.; breathing in 
peace, patience, tolerance, forgiveness — whatever we needed. On 
the outbreath we let go any form of stress, worry, anxiety, etc. The 
calming effect of a kindly accepting attitude towards ourselves pre- 
pared us to be better channels; accepting -allowing whatever we felt: 
fatigue, anxiety, pain; attentively allowing it 'to be' — whatever we 
experienced. This, and attention to the body, were a useful anchor 
for the wandering mind. After a while we were, or felt we were, 
ready to breathe peace outwards — beginning with someone we 
loved. Then friendly acquaintances, those to whom we felt indiffer- 
ent: "may they be at peace." And then those we feared or disliked, 
and finally all violent hearts — near and far, and those who sur- 
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rounded us — for the Sarva Dhamta Maitri had to become a reality 
here and now. 

And the Result? 

That is not for us to know. Only God knows — and cares. That 
we became more aware and perhaps more compassionate is reward 
enough. A priest friend had asked me: "And do you think by your 
going there, the troubles there will end?" He sounded doubtful. I 
said that karma yoga did not expect any reward. Ours is but to do 
and let God be and do. That is sufficient. Every tiniest prayer and 
effort at meditation is heeded by God and doubtless at least some 
measure of violence has been dispelled off this planet, this beautiful 
earth of ours. 

Peace to the East; Peace to the West: 

Peace to the North; Peace to the South; 

Peace above us; Peace below us. 

May each of us become peacebearers. 

Om shanti! 
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A New Kind of Christian Mission 


Catherine Berry STIDSEN 

In April 1992, Catherine Stidsen introduced VJTR readers to the thought of WiUitun 
Ernest Hocking, in particular his theory of the reconception of Christianity. In this 
follow-up article she explains how in Hoddng's thought, this requires a new Urtd of 
Christian mission to supplement the more traditional approaches. Four trips to India 
have convinced her that this new kind of mission is most likely to begin in India and 
has In fact, in many ways, already begun here through the Catholic Ashram Move- 
ment, through the reaching out to their world religious neighbours, of the staff and 
associates, past and present, of the National Biblical, Catechetical and Liturgical 
Centre in Bangalore, and of persons at the grass roots working to effect basic human 
communities. She offers this essay to assist those processes. 

W illiam Ernest Hocking was concerned that Christianity be- 
come a more and more adequate vessel of truth. Indeed, he 
wanted that for all living religions, because he was convinced that 
the living religion which eventually contained within itself the best 
of other living religions, and more, would evolve as the world faith, 
without which he saw no possibility of a world community. He was 
moreover convinced that the reconception of Christianity to make of 
it a more adequate vessel of truth was likely to come from the East. 
He wrote: 

I believe that we shall see in the Orient the rise of a Christianity far out 
- passing that which we of the West have conceived, simply bkrause it 
can recover there so many lost fragments of what is its own. Our 
western religion has gone literal, through much struggle with a literal- 
minded race: religion advances out of the poetic and imaginative to- 
ward the literal, and where there is still poetry, the springs of religion 
are still young. And in those springs we may well meet in their 
original freshness some of the ancient, eternal sources of our faith.’ 


1. William Ernest HOCKING, Living Religicms and a World Fditit (London; 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1940), p. 187. 
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Hocking went on to write that Christians in the m India in 
particuiar, have this kind of poetry aU about them, and it was llkety 
for that reason that the much-needed reconceplion of Christianity 
will come from them. 


No Displacement, no Synthesis 

We saw in the April article that Hocking rejected the way of 
radical displacement of one religion by another as mean-spirited, 
among other things. He rejected the "synthesis" of one religion by 
another for three reasons primarily, and these need to be explained 
in some detail to make clear the kind of new Christian mission 
centre which Hocking had in mind, and why. 

Hocking saw some kind of synthesis as preliminary to the rc- 
conception of any living religion, but this was not enough to make 
for a world faith because: (1) synthesis is not a policy, (2) synthesis 
is not a deliberate and competitive activity (3) synthesis is not a real 
solution to the disagreements among religions. Hocking wants a 
policy, not serendipitous happenings, for Christians to encounter 
their world religious neighbours. He iasists that Christians mast be 
involved in initiating good will to make a better world a reality. In 
addition to a policy, and determined, active comfietition to effect 
the integral human development of peoples. Hocking is looking for 
an approach to world religions which will resolve the differences 
among religions. For him, synthesis does not do that. 

Qearly it [synlhosisj is one of those processes which leads to the con- 
vergence of different religions without solving the issues between them. 
Further, it is not a complete operation; it is but the assembling stage 
preliminary to a further process of thought.- 


Broadening and Deepening 

The convergence of religion is, therefore, not sufficient for Hock- 
ing. Only the reconception model will effect what he is after. Relig- 
ions, like persons, must go through a "broadening" which means an 
accumulation of experiences, and then in the process of incorporat- 
ing these experiences into their lives, a "deepening" occurs. This is 
the rhythm inherent in human maturity and must be the process 
inherent in the living religions, that is, in religions that want to 
grow. Writing in 1940, Hocking was convinced that humanity was 
at the dawn of a new religious deepening which would result from 
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reli^us hmadening because the time was so right for this. He saw 
that era as tiie time "when the several great systems of faith are 
brou^t . . . into intimate contact."* 

Givrai the profusion of religious expressions. Hocking is con- 
vinced that increasing numbers of persons are begiiuung to look for 
what is the best in these expressions, rather than to reject them 
outright. Thinking persons want to incorporate the new insights 
into their lives, and into the guiding principles of their lives, their 
religions. This is the process of "reconception," but the teoonc^- 
tion of a religion, or of any enterprise for that matter, requires that 
one be sure of the religion's essence.^ Hocking is convinced that one 
needs to know the essence of one's own religion and that of the 
other religion or religions one is experiencing. The esseivce of a 
religion for Hocking is the "generating principle of religious life and 
of each particular form of it."* Hocking admits that understanding 
this essence is difficult as the early councils of both Buddhism and 
Christianity make cleM. Yet, when religious persons encounter each 
other in the process of understanding and reconceivirg their own 
traditions, religion will increase its credibility for the modem era. 
He explains. 

The age before us will be to just that extent relieved of unreal conten- 
tions or estrangements. And few things discredit the position of or- 
ganized religion in the mind of modern man so much as artificial or 
verbal antagoiUsms on the part of the one association devoted to the 
moral uiuty of nuinkind.* 

Knowing the essence or induction of a religion is not enough. 
One cannot miss the function olhelievers in a tradition, especially in 
religions "not found in books," of the sort which he encountered in 
his Asian tour. If one were to look only for the generating principle 
of a religion it would be an abuse of that tradition. He writes, "To 


3. Ibid., pp. 190-91. 

4. For an understanding of how Hacking's theory of reconception can be used in 
the reconstruction of things political see Robert Byron THIGPEN, Liberty and Commn- 
nity: The Political Philosophy of William Ernest Hocking (The Hi^ue; Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1972) and John R. STAGER, S.J., "The Hope of a World Gtizen: Beyond Na- 
tional Individualism,' Beyond Individualistn (Notre Dame, Indiana; University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1989), pp. 188-218. The implications of Hocking's thought for social 
reconstruction are explored in AJl. LUTHER, Existence as Dialectical TensUm (The 
Hague; Martinus Nijhoff, 1968). 

5. William Ernest H(X3aNG,Lfn«xRefix(Ofisami a WorU Ana,p. 191. 

6. William Ernest HOCKING, The Coming World Civilization (New York: 
Harper Ic Brothers, 1956), p. 145. 
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find file life wWch runs to the various members is not to cancel the 
memben. To find the law whit* describes the growth a tree is 
not to cancel the tree."' 

Hocking had met both Gandhiji and Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar 
during his Asian sojourn and suggested that they are prime ex- 
amples of persons involved in searching for the essence of their own 
religious traditions as much as any thoughtful Christian might. He 
admitted that his process of reconception tended toward a decision, 
and why shouldn't it? It makes sense that persons would gravitate 
toward a religion which seeks to be the best possible vehicle of 
truth. Writing in 1940, just two years after his work on Protestant 
missions and their re-thinking had been rejected at the meeting of 
file International Missionary Council in Tambaram, Madras, Hock- 
ing lashed out at religions refusing to consider a reconceprion of 
their traditions: 

When all religions are losing their hold.s on multitudes no one can say 
that any of them is doing too well, through its human representatives, 
what a religion has to do for the .sou) of man! They are all wretched 
vessels. They are all wrapped in sanctimony, dusty-eyed with self- 
satisfaction, still-jointed wilh the rheum-rust of their creedal conceits, 
so timorous under Ute whips of conforntity that only a few dare the 
perilous task of thinking, and the complacency-disturbing task of trying 
the spirit of other faitfc. They wear the aspect of senility, while the 
world is crying to them to be young; they can no longer take a true 
creed to their lips, and have il carry the meaning of truth, since the 
blood, life, passion are gone out of it, and it has become a festoon of 
dried husks. Men are not unready for faith, even for concrete and 
particular faitlt, if they can find life in it.' 

This language is actually moderate in terms of the six scathing 
paragraphs which follow which pose the specific questions which 
religions must answer if they are going to have anything to offer 
contemporary humanity.’ 

By way of some answers to the questions he poses. Hocking 
maintains that the world faith will emerge from the living religion 
which most truly diagnoses the "root of the malady" of suffering 
and meaninglessness, without relying on "tinselled and sugared oth- 
erworldliness." It will emerge from the religion which will save 
people from greed, lust, hatred, hypocrisy, duplicity and pretence. 


7. William Ernest HOCKING, World RiUgions and a World Faith, p. 195. 
B. Ibid., p. 202. 

9. Auf., pp. 202-203. 
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without "destroying their virility and effectiveness' in the social 
order. It will emerge from the religion which is most "fertile' in 
enhancing die life of the arts. He writes, 

When the religions realise that these are the questions which they must 
eventually meet, and that no charter from the Most High God will 
excuse them from meeting them, nor give them any dominion on the 
earth if they do not the search for their own essence may become, as it 
is due to be, a grace and anxious search rather than any mere exercise 
of scholarly speculation.’" 

Wanted. A New Institution 

Hocking was convinced that no contemporary Christian mission 
institution could, as a policy, in a deliberate way, and with determi- 
nation to resolve differences, respond to this real and immediate 
need to understand the essences of the living religions and their 
believers and so to effect reconception. Hocking wanted a new kind 
of institution not to supplant those traditionally found in Christian- 
ity but to supplement them. He writes. 

This process needs a new institution. Though Reconception is always 
going on, wherever religious self-consciousncs.s is alive, it requires In 
the present world-period, for its favourable pursuit, an institution widely 
different from the usual type of Protestant mission — not to supplant 
that mission but to supplement it.” 

Hocking wants it to bo actually part and parcel of Christian 
mission to offer to the living religions places where these searches 
for essences, and the reconception process, can take place. He is 
very clear about the differences between this new kind of mission 
institution and those which were presently found in the Protestant 
missionary world. 

The mission is set for teaching; the required institution must be set for 
learning as well. The mission is set for the announcement of doctrine; 
this iastitution must be set as well for conversation and conference. 
The mission is set for activity; this institution must be set also for 
leisure, contemplation, study. The mission is set for address to its own 
region; this institution must be set for give and take with the thought 
and feeling of a nation and a world.” 

Members of Jiving religions are to Jeam from and with each 
other in these institutions, and true to his conviction that the life of 


10. All/., pp. 203-205. 

11. Ibid., p. 205. 

12. Ibid. 
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the believers is as important as the doctrine of the living religion, 
the members of the institute are to encounter each other in all facets 
of their living, in relaxation and in work pursuits. Again, true to his 
conviction that it is the evolution of a world faith that is required, it 
is not just national concerns, but global issues that must be at the 
heart of the living inquiry in these new kinds of mission institutions. 

The intellectual inquiry, the moments of leisure are not enough 
for the process that Hocking wants to effect. We have seen his 
concern that believers should worship with each other, and his de- 
sire that Christians, in particular, learn to meditate from their East- 
ern religious neighbours. He wants facilities for worship in the 
centres, not just for Christian worship. Also the conviction that a 
universal religion will never replace the need for local religions means, 
for him, that the religious leadership of the area in which the institu- 
tions will be located will appreciate what it is trying to do. He 
describes this worship and benevolent attitude as follows: 

The essential pans of such an insUtution are, beside the quartets for 
living and hospitality, the library, the facilities for conference, medita- 
tion, worship, the good will of the religious leadership of all groups in 
the region, access to natural solitude and to the life of the city and 
country.'^ ^ 

Hocking actually hoped that even prior to this kind of mission 
institution there would also be established a place in which to be 
trained in the art, thought, and literature of the surrounding culture. 
To this training place, and to the new kind of mission institution, 
would come "reflective observers" who will reconceive their own 
religious traditions, mystics, who may be theologians and academ- 
ia, but who will know that the Mind at the heart of the world is 
tiniately Good, and out of that knowledge and experience live in 
prophetic coasciousne.ss, viz., the conviction that what they do mat- 

fore •' 


Hocking had seen some attempts at this kind of institute He 
especially intrigued by Rabindranath Tagore's ashram at Shanti- 
niketan, where Hindu, Christian, Moslem, Buddhist find them- 
selves at home, but he wished for centres more specifically aimed 
at effecting reconception than was Tagore's. He foresaw 

a chain of centres set around the world, hospitable to qualified enquir- 
~ contribute to the life of art _ to 

reconceiving religion through world 
culture, and world culture through religion.'* ^ 


13. IbU. 

14. IbU., pp. 205-207. 
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Hocking was not completely wrong in this insight. By 1970 
there were Hocking-like centres set around the world, three of them 
in India, working under the aegis of the World Council of Churches, 
but not precisely with this aim of reconceptinn in mind.*’ 

By 1956, Hocking was even more insistent that mystics across 
religious traditions had to find ways to conie together. He writes 
that to affirm one's own religion does not logically require the ex- 
clusion of another, because the "several universal religions are al- 
ready fused together, so to speak, at the top." He invites religious 
persons to seek out those who are "at peace," and to come to know 
them and to engage in "reverence foe reverence" of them and of 
their religious tradition. He calls for "consociation" for woric and 
worship among such persons, and it seems almost as if he has lost 
hope that the kinds of centres he has envisioned will come to hap- 
pen under Christian auspices.*® 

Wistfully, Hocking suggests that Jesus’ injunction to lose one's 
life in order to find it might be what Christianity is presently called 
upon to do, lose its corporate name in order to find its real life, it 
authentic essence. He is concerned that many contemporary Chris- 
tians seem involved in a "will to coslle.ss comfort" instead of a will 
"to create through suffering," which for him is part of the essence of 
Christianity. 

We have been too easily satisfied to say that Christianity is the religion 
of love, without noting that the love of God toward man can be no 
regime of moral case .... Let me put it thus: our Christianity is in need 
of reconception through a deeper and humbler intercourse with the 
soul of the East, in its age-long acceptance of a searching self-disci- 
pline.' ' 

In summary, Hocking is seeking for a new kind of Christian 
mission institution, one in which through leisurely work and wor- 
ship, reflective observers, mystics, will learn from and with each 
other. In a process of broadening and then deepening their insights 
into their own religious traditions, they. will rcconceive them. When 
one of the living religions contains within all that is best of the 
others and more, a world faith will evolve from it, which will make 
possible a world community. 


15. Gerard VALLE, Moinvmeiit Oeaimemtfiie et Religions non Chntiennes (Des- 
clee: Paris et Tournai/Bcllarmin: Montreal, 1975), pp. 254-86. 

16. William Ernest HOCKING, The Coming World Civilization, pp. 140-49. 

17. Ibid., pp. 164-65. 
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In India Today and Tomorrow 

During my first trip to India, December-January 1987-88, when I 
was just banning to become famiUar with I>r Hocking's thought, I 
experienced first-hand the kind of reaching out to others that he 
urged on Christians. Primarily this occurred through my comiitg to 
understand and experience the pastoral thrust of the Archdiocese of 
Nagpur, through my friend and colleague in that city. Archbishop 
Leobard D'Souza. The neighborhood groups established in Nagpur, 
and the village groups in the Archdiocese, among persons on the 
margins of Indian political, social and economic life, are precisely 
the kinds of consociation for work and worship that Hocking was 
calling for in 1956. More than once I have heard Archbishop D'Souza 
invite his Catholics to "look, listen, learn, love, live."** Although 
the Archbishop had not heard of -Dr Hocking then (he has since 
from me, perhaps ad nauseam), he was moving precisely in the 
direction that Hocking was urging, not only in this regard but in 
many others in terms of overall mission efforts of both the tradi- 
tional and innovative varieties.*’ 

During that first visit to India, and subsequent ones, 1 have had 
the opportunity to come to understand the thinking about the "inte- 
gration" of world religions, as it has been called, at the National 
Biblical, Catechetical and Liturgical Centre in Bangalore, especially 
in the thought of its first director, Fr. D.S. Amalorpavada.ss, so effec- 
tively documented recently, in terms of its first fifteen years, by the 
present associate director, Fr J.A.G. Gerwin van Leeuwen, O.F.M. 
The constant emphasis on consultation with members of other relig- 
ions and of other Christian denominations, who arc always invited 
to the Centre's research seminars, and other activities, is precisely in 
the spint of what Dr Hocking was hoping for. And although I have 
not described it in these two essays in VJTR, Hocking's theory of an 


Leobl^ DMUzT'rs '“"s'e " *>PP*«ch and vision appear in 

l^rd l^SOyZA, Church Renewal: Looking Ahead," Ward 6r Wamhi,, Vol XXV 

deS^prn Service o/ L People, a 

S of privately in 1981 on the occasion of Ih^ilver 

TopS a JTvaLk irTh"”" " "" -nive^ary of his episcopal ordination. 

Archbishop's House, Mohan Nagar P.O., 

A £-y«e„'s ln^uin,AfUr 

Vue Hundred Years (New York: Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1932), passim^^ 
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"unbound Christ" is very similar to Chris tological positions take by 
Fr Amalor. 

On two of my four visits to India, I have had the opportunity to 
come to know in detail the work of Caritas India, especially its 
present emphasis on animation programmes. Like the Nagpur pas- 
toral thrust, it proposes the integral human devetopment of all peoples, 
exactly as Dr Hocking once described the essence of Christianity. I 
have also had the opportunity in person and through their writings 
to come to understand the Catholic Ashram movement as under- 
stood especially by Sr Sara Grant, R.S.C.J., and Vandana Mataji. It 
was with a special joy that 1 found a description of the worship 
connected with the ashram in Sara Grant's writings as a commit- 
ment to "reverence for reverence" on the part of the worshipers of 
all religious traditions.^ Hocking began using that language as 
early cis 1932. The expression may even have been coined by him. I 
have also come to know and appreciate persons who have studied 
at ISI, Delhi. Their concern with holiness equalling wholeness is in 
the Hocking vein. 

I have not yet,however, found in India nor elsewhere in terms 
of my research, precisely the kind of new Christian mission institu- 
tion which Dr Hocking was hoping for, one dedicated to the recon- 
ception of Christianity and of all the living religions, which will 
effect a world faith. Still, my experiences in the country and my 
intuition tell me that when it comes, and come it will. Mother India 
will be its home, and Indian Catholics will be its nurturers. This 
essay is offerred in the firm hope that it may in some small way help 
to hasten that coming, with or without any mention of William 
Ernest Hocking connected with it.^‘ 


20. Sara GRANT, R.S.C.J., "Shared Prayer and Sharing Scriptures," Sharing Wor- 
ship (Communicatio in Sacris) (Bangalore: St. Mary's Press, 1988). 

21. The recognized expert on the thought of William Ernest Hocking is Leroy 
Stephens ROUNPR. His major work is Within Htnnan Experience: The Philosophy of 
William Ernest Hocking (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1969). In the 
conclusion to this book Rouner comments that it is "possible to be helped by Hocking 
without becoming a Hockingian in the process. This fact points up both what is the 
strength and the weakness of Hocking's philosophical system " 
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"Pastores dabo vobis..." 


Reflection on the Pope's Exhortation or Priestly 
Formation 


G. GISPERT-SAUCH, SJ. 

As it has now Ix'como customary, the Pope has recently published a "Post-Synodal 
Apostolic I xhortation" addressed to the bishops, clergy and faithful, incorporating the 
work done at the Synod of Bishops held in October 1990. The theme of the Exhorta- 
tion, like that of the Synod, is formulated as "the formation of priests in the circum- 
stances of the present day." As could be expected, however,the Kxhorlation covers a 
much wider field and includes rich reflections on the theology and the spirituality of 
the priests. 

T he subject is not new, and one may even wonder whether 
there is not a surfeit of writings on the priests, with the dan- 
ger that they become the only focus of attention of the Church's 
teaching and they themselves develop a centre-of-the-stage or an 
elitist complex. The danger need not be denied, even if one must 
affirm that in the life of the Catholic Church as it is at present there 
is little doubt that the priests have a vital role. The Exhortation is 
aware of thi.s abundance of material on the priesthood since Vatican 
II. After recalling the references to the theme in the Synods of 1967, 
1971 and 1974 the Pope continues: "It may be said that in the years 
since the Council there has not been any subject treated by the 
Magistcrium which has not in some way, explicitly or implicitly, 
had to do with the presence of priests in the community as well as 
their role and the need for them in the life of the Church and the 
world" (3). To add to it all, the next Synod is going to be on tlie 
religious, many of whom are priests, but who arc I'f course a wider 
reality. 

The Exhortation is one of the longest papal document 225 

pages in the Vatican edition, 25 closely printed lai^e pages of the 
Osservatore Ronuwo (Eng. ed.) of 8 April 1992. (The Exhortation is 
signed on the 25th March 1992.) The topic is treated in six chapters. 
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besides introduction and conclusion. The first chapter describes the 
characteristic challenges of our generation at the end of the second 
millenium, with their positive elements (thirst for justice, peace, 
God . . ., the vitality of the Church in central and eastern Europe...) 
and negative or problematic factors (subjectivism, practical atheism, 
gap between "peoples," "inhuman capitalism," break-up of family, 
distorted meaning of sexuality, religious pluralism new in tradition- 
ally Christian countries). These factors affect young people and the 
priests too and require Gospel discernment. One may think that the 
analysis is valid but reflects primarily the situation as seen from 
Europe. 

Chapter 2 deals with the nature and mission of the ministerial 
priesthood. Chapter 3 on the spirituality of the priesthood. Chapter 
4 presents a fine reflection on vocation. Chapter 5 deals with the 
formation of priests at various levels and ch. 6 on ongoing forma- 
tion. The conclusion ends with prayer to Mary "Mother of Jesus 
Christ and Mother of priests." 

Priests Today 

The Pope notes that the reality of the priesthood, and therefore 
the formation of priests, hinge on two elements: one permanent, 
unchangeable, rooted in God and his work in Christ and Christ's 
ministry; the other, a changeable element as the priesthood is lived 
through tlie centuries and in different cultures: this demands a train- 
ing "in the circumstance.s of the pre.sent day." This remark is im- 
portant. It tells us not to judge the formation given in seminaries 
today by the standards and criteria of the formation given 50 years 
ago: the circumstances have changed, so has the formation. What 
one can legitimately ask is whether present day formation prepares 
priests to fulfil their role in the circumstances of our day. But it is 
not only time, but culture situations that must be considered. Each 
culture will need to apply the general principles of the Exhortation 
to its concrete situation. This is an ongoing process. A landmark in 
India was the Charter of Priestly Formation approved by the CBCI 
in 1988. This needs now to be implemented. 

There is undoubtedly in the Exhortation a very rich theology of 
the priestly ministry. The keynote is perhaps struck with the open- 
ing words: Pastores dabo vobis, "I shall give you shepherds" — a 
quotation from Jer 3:15 which in its original context refers to the 
national leadership of Juda in the time of its division and exile, but 
which is here understood of the leadership in the Church, and spe- 
cifically the priests. The priest is described primarily by the biblical 
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metaphor of shepherd. We need to spell out here the many aspects 
of this metaphor both in the OT and the NT and the later tradition: 
what is important is that it defines the priest primarily with refer- 
ence to the flock, to the people. The priestly office is a pastoral 
office, an office in respect to a group of people. There is of course a 
danger of overextending, consciously or unconsciously, the shep- 
herd image to suggest that the flock are "sheep" — to be led, with 

love perhaps but paternalistically Nothing is further from the 

stress of the Exhortation or the Bible: the stress is in the interper- 
sonal relationship. The shepherd knows the sheep and calls them 
by name. He shares their life, their joys and sorrows. And we 
know how important it is, specially for poor people, the people who 
do not count, who are ignored, who are bossed over everywhere by 
employers, landlords, masters, the police, government officials, hus- 
bands, if they can count on someone to speak to them, who knows 
them, is interested in them. This is the reason of the ancient practice 
of pastors visiting families individually. Pastores daho whis. "People 
need to be known and called by name, to walk in safety along the 
paths of life, to be found again if they have become lost, to be loved, 
to receive salvation as the supreme gift of God's love. All this is 
done by Jesus, the Good ShephenJ — by himself and by his priests 
with him" (82). 

This docs not mean that the sacramental or even the sacral as- 
pects of the priestly ministry is ignored: they cannot. But it does 
mean that they are placed in the context of the priest's relation to 
the community: the sabbath is for man .... His relation to the 
people is primary. The terminology of pastor used by many other 
churches is fully justified if it docs not thereby deny a priestly func- 
tion to the leader, in union with the one priest Jesus Christ. 

A Problem of Terminology 

The Pope, quoting him.self in an Angelus address says: "When 
Jesus lived on this earth, he manifested in himself the definitive role 
of the priest, by establishing a ministerial priesthood, with which 
the Apostles were the first to be invested. This priesthood is des- 
tined to last in endless succession throughout histoty"(5). Readers 
of the Vidyajyoti Journal will remember the article by G. Soares- 
Prabhu in February this year who, following the accepted view of 
scripture scholars and historians, said that "priesthood" is applied 
to Jesus in the NT in a theological, not in a sociological sense, and 
that it refers to his saving death rather than his ministry. He also 
showed that the followers of Jesus were not "priests." The Exhorta- 
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tion might seem to to contradict glaringly this scholarly view. In 
fact it is dearly a question of terminology, of different meanings 
given to the term priest. 

What the Pope is in effect saying is that the apostolic vocation as 
developed by Jesus himself in his ministry and as passed on by him 
to the Apostles is what actually the Christian tradition means by 
priesthcK^: it is essentially a pastorate. Whatever the term 'priest' 
may have meant in the OT and whatever it means in the history of 
religions (generally a cultic function) is not to be taken as the pri- 
mary meaning in the Christian tradition: a priest is one who contin- 
ues the apostolic charism in its office of shepherding the commu- 
nity. The primary point of reference is the prophetic call of Lk 4:20: 
"He sent me to give the good news to be poor" (11). In this new 
sense the apostles were priests, although admitedly the Hebrew 
term for priests in the old sense does not apply to them. The Catho- 
lic 'priesthood' must be understood in this sense too. 

Two Ecclesiological Models 

We mentioned that there are negative aspects in the metaphor 
of shepherding. Besides the problem of the identity, freedom and 
maturity of the flock, there arises out of this metaphor an ecclesiol- 
ogical model which is damaging to Christian life. It is the model of 
God-in-Christ/Priest/ Church (laity). The priest receives his com- 
mission to shepherd the flock, and his action and responsibility 
terminates in the Christian flock. The world at large is short-cir- 
cuited, and 98% (in India) of God's people fall outside the dynamic 
of God's saving activity. Consciously or unconsciously, much of our 
self-understanding rotates around this model. We assess a priest's 
work in terms of sacramental activity, masse.s, communions, confes- 
sions, or of help given to Christian families and participation in 
Christian movements. The large world Ls mostly at the periphery, 
only subliminally known . . . 

A more satisfactory model would be God-in-Christ/Church (la- 
ity with clergy) /world. In this model the whole Church is media- 
tory of salvation, priestly in respect to the world. In this model the 
identity of the priest is, like in the first, in relation to the community 
of the faithful, but this community is not just a flock, the object of 
the pastoral activity, but itself a priestly community entrusted with 
the work of mediating God's salvation to the wide world. The 
priest is a unifying factor vvithin the priestly community with a 
specific role. I think that this is the model that is implied in the 
theological vision of the priesthood presented by the Exhortation. 
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The power of the two models should not be minimised, and it 
would seem that we work mostly- on the basis of the first model. 
The Exhortation speaks of the crisis of vocations in many places in 
the Qiurch. We know that this is not generally the case in India. By 
God's grace, vocations are generally abundant and on the whole 
steady. But there is crisis of "mission"; the problem is that the 
Christian community as a whole does not seem to have any special 
"good news" it can mediate to the country, and that in general it 
does not feel competent to do it even if it knew the message and 
wanted to deliver it. Our community could be said to be a commu- 
nity desirous of surviving, struggling for life in a competitive world, 
not a community that feels itself competent to contribute something 
new and important to the world. 

The Exhortation defines the Church as "a mystery of Trinitarian 
communion in missionary tension"(12). Three elements form the 
reality of the Church: mystery (rootedness in the Trinity), commun- 
ion of its members, and mission{S9). Do we live all these dimen- 
sions? 


The chapter on priestly spirituality starts where it should, i.e„ 
with the Spirit of God, who anoints the priest to conform him to 
Christ and enables him to relate as pastor to the community and 
with the community to the world. The priest is at the service of the 
Spirit, not Her controller. He has to follow the lead of the Spirit as 
Jesus followed it in his lifetime. He' must not allow the institution to 
drown Her creativity and initiative. 


But the Spirit does not lead to individualism. The priest is 
essentially a community person. He comes from the Church, works 
tn the Church and for the Church — for a Church called to be at the 
service of the world. The Church is not a collection of charismatics 
mth individual vocations, but a people made one by the unity of 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit (35). 


The Bchortation uses often an expression from the 7th proposi- 
tion of the synod to the effect that the priest is not only "in'' the 
porch but also "m the forefront of' (erga) the Church (16) signify- 
mg thereby that he is not only a "sacramental representative of 
Christ but also a constitutive element of the Church". At the end of 
the ^ortahor, the Pope inverts the order: the priest is not only "in 
the forefront of" (coram) the Church but above all "in" the Church 
^ j His membership, based on baptism, is what is primary and 
needs to be deepened in his priestiy consciousness. The community 
IS more important than the hierarchy. And his role is building the 
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cooununity in which he is immersed into a "mission' for service — 
the service of 'salvation.' 

What Type of Leadership? ‘ 

It is not infrequendy that priests bemoan the lack of a sense of 
mission in the laity who seem to be satisBed with fulfilling foeir li- 
turgical obligations. Is it a question of formation? spirituality? fear? 
sociology? It would be useful to examine also our ways of exert- 
ing the ministry. Not seldom we act as "bosses.' We are not accus- 
tomed to styles of collective leadership, to consultative and delib- 
erative votes, to accepting what the group thinks best when not the 
priest's own option. The Exhortation calls on the priest to be shep- 
herd, bridegroom, and even "mother" in the commuiuty (22), to 
exercise "pastoral charity" as the unifying chaiism in the priest's 
life, or, in the words of St Augustine, the officium amoris. The 
gratia capitis conferred by Holy Orders is the grace to be con- 
formed to him who came to serve and not to be served and to give 
his life for the ransom of many. The "lording over them' is the 
denial of the priestly vocation. 

This tnunus regetidi represents a very delicate and complex duty which, 
in addition to the attention which must be given to a variety of persons 
and their vocations, also involves the ability to coordinate all the gifts 
and charisms which the Spirit inspires in the community, to discern 
them and to put them to good use for the upbuilding of the Church in 
constant union with the Bishops. This. ministry demands of the priest 
an intense spiritual life, filled with those qualities and virtues which 
are typical of a person who "presides over" and "leads' a community, 
of an "elder" in the noblest and richest sen^ of the word: qualities and 
virtues such as faithfulness, integrity, consistency, wisdom, a welcom- 
ing spirit, friendliness, goodness of heart, decisive firmness in essen- 
tials, freedom from overly subjective viewpoints, personal disinterest- 
edness, patience, an enthusiasm for daily tasks, confidence in the value 
of the hidden workings of grace as manifested in the simple and the 
poor"(26). 

Incardination and Obedience 

The Exhortation speaks of both the diocesan and the religious 
clergy and alludes to the charisms that the religious bring to the 
local Church of which they arc part. But much of the reflection is 
centred on the diocesan spirituality, specially in its theological and 
spiritual development of tire meaning of "incardination' which 'caiuiot 
be confined to a purely juridical bond, but also involves a set of 
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attitudes as well as spiritual and pastoral decisions which help to fill 
out the specific features of the priestly vocation* (31). This is of 
course an explanation of the significance of this bonding of the priest 
to a particular church, to a concrete people, even if die universal 
dimension of ail Christian and priestly vocation is not ignored. The 
pastor belongs to a concrete flock, the diocesan people of God pre- 
sided over by the bishop. In a sense the priest shares in the function 
which medieval theology and canon law articulated in respect to the 
bishop — he is the sponsus ecxlesiae, the bridegroom of the Church, 
of course in representation of Christ. 

The obedience of the priest is expressed in a sense of ecclesial 
correspondibility: "not the obedience of an individual who alone 
relates to authority, but rather an obedience which is deeply a part 
of the unity of the presbyterale, which as such Is called to cooperate 
harmoniously with the Bishop and, through him, with Peter's suc- 
cessor* (28). This supposes a freedom which is liberated from its 
distortions, passivity, determinism, total autonomy and individual- 
ism P7). Without true freedom the vocation cannot be lived au- 
thentically. 

Vocation and Formation 

Speaking of fostering vocations the Exhortation reminds us that 
<is an Ekklesia ("called from") the Church is itself a vocation, a call 
from God, and that it begets vocations. All vocations issue from the 
midst of the Church, are lived in the Church and lead to the Church. 
The vocation is both a call on God's part and a human response:" 
(Jesus) called to him those whom he desired and they came to him" 
(Mk 3:13). A vocation is therefore a dialogue. It is a discernment in 
faith for a decision and the decision itself made under the influence 
of the Spirit. Spiritual direction is a great help in such discernment. 

The chapter on formation of the seminarians defends, with Vati- 
can II, the institution of the Seminary as the "normal-place" for such 
a formation, which must attend not only to intellectual, specially 
theological, growth, but more specially to human and spiritual growth. 
The setting of the chapter is the need of that accompaniment of the 
vocation which was characteristic of Jesus in his dealing with the 
disciples whom he called. Therefore the seminary is not so much a 
geographical as a spiritual place, a way of life. The capacity to 
relate to others, to love with one's whole person, including one's 
body and sexuality, the education of conscience aind a deep sense of 
mystery in a personal friendship with Christ are stressed. The semi- 
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narians should also be formed through pastoral ministries. "The 
seminary which educates must seek really and truly to initiate the 
candidate into the sensitivity of being a shepherd, in the conscious 
and mature assumption of his responsibilities, in the interior habit 
of evaluating problems and establishing priorities and looking for 
solutions on the basis of honest motivations of faith and according 
to the theological demands inherent in pastoral work''(S8). It is to 
be noticed that among the agents of such a formation, priority is 
given to the local bishop and the local Church, even before laying 
the responsibility at the door of the formation personnel in the Semi- 
naries. The Exhortation wants lay people, both men and ivotnan, to 
be involved in the work of training future priests because of the 
"healthy influence of lay spirituality and of the charism of feminin- 
ity in every educational itinerary" (66). 

As mentioned earlier, the last chapter deals with the ongoing 
formation of the priest which is not merely a professional updating 
but also a spiritual demand to grow "in every age in all conditions 
of life." Here the primary agent is said to be the priest himself, 
although the support of structures from the diocese must be avail- 
able to him. He will need to grow both spiritually and intellectually 
"especially by a commitment to study and a serious and disciplined 
familiarity with modem culture .... In particular, continuing theo- 
logical study is necessary if the priest is to faithfully carry out the 
ministry of the word, proclaiming it clearly and without ambigu- 
ity." (72). 

This beautiful Exhortation will surely encourage priests in their 
ministry. They will share the sense of hope that pervades the Ex- 
hortation and the gratitude and awe with which the Holy Father 
concludes it at seeing how young seminarians arid priests "even in 
the most difficult and dramatic conditions, but always with the 
joyous struggle to be faithful to the Lord and to serve his flock 
unswervingly, are offering their lives daily in order that faith, hope 
and charity may grow in human hearts and in the history of the 
men and women of our day .... In communion with the Synod 
Fathers and in the name of all the Bishops of the world and of the 
entire community of the Church I wish to express all the gratitude 
which your faithfulness and service deserve" (82). Any vocation is a 
miracle of grace. The priestly vocation in today's secularised world 
makes the miracle all the more astonishing. 
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Meditation 


"Your Heavenly Father feeds them"(Mt 6 : 26 ) 

A Meditation on Trust in God 

The Gospel according to Matthew, chapter 6, verses 25-34, was read at a 
Mass for students. They shared their reactions. Many found the text very 
meaningful, as trusting God was something very natural to them. They 
claimed that God always came to their help. One of them even remem- 
bered another reading from a Sunday Liturgy; "Thus says the Lord; Cursed 
is the man who trusts in man .... Blessed is the man who trusts in the 
Lord* (6th Sunday of the Year, Cycle C; Jer 17;5-8). But there were also 
students coming from a very poor background; they experienced real pov- 
erty, they lived in the midst of great suffering. One of them said: "It is fine 
for you people to speak of trust in God and not be anxious when you are 
sure of your next meal, you have clothes, houses, etc., but 1 do not agree 
with this text, fesus did not know my condition" He was rather violent in 
his reaction. I pushed hi.s point further. 1 asked them all to situate them- 
selves in the context of the millions of starving, homeless people and read 
the text: "I3o not be anxious about . ’ what you shall eat . ." Does the 
Father care? How does he carc^ Often one finds religious and other eco- 
nomically better-off people being very sure of the meaning of this text trust 
in God, he cares for u.s, he provides for us. 

hat is this trust that Jeremiah and Jesus talk about? Let us 
T T look at what Jesus tells us. Is he calling us to a passive trust, 
promising that God would do things for us? That is the impression 
one often gets ftxjm pious preachers. Jesus says: "Your heavenly 
Father feeds them (the birds)." How does the Father feed the bird.s? 
Have you ever seen God feeding any birds? It is precisely through 
the hard work of the birds that he feeds them. They go into the 
fields of their Father, looking for grains, fruits, worms, until they are 
driven away by other children of the same Father. The Father does 
not feed them except through what they do for themselves. The 
lilies of the fields arc what they arc because every part of the plant 
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does its job for the whole. Jesus says: "You axe more than these" — 
what is this 'more'? We believe God dwells in us; we believe we are 
his children, sharers of his life, his creative power, his love-ability 
and his freedom. We are all brothers and sisters, responsible for 
each other. Hence what we are asked to do is trust in this indwell- 
ing God, in these powers he has given to us, and live up to the 
possibilities they hold. 

Jesus goes on to say; "Seek first his Kingdom and his righteous- 
ness" (Mt 6:33) — work for a new social order where there is free- 
dom, love, justice. The Kingdom of God is, no doubt, God's gift, 
but it not a 'cheap grace' — it is a task as well as gift. The source of 
the Kingdom is the Father's love, his love as enshrined in our hearts 
as love-ability, as creativity. Hence this gift is a task for his chil- 
dren. The trust Jesus talks about is not a passive attitude, "leave it 
all to God, he will do it for you." He is not a paternalistic father 
who acts in place of his children; he respects their response-ability. 
This trust becomes a very serious responsibility on our part for 
ourselves, for our world. 

"Thy Kingdom come" — this prayer is our commitment to bring 
about the Kingdom on earth by not hoarding but sharing bread 
("give us today our daily bread"), by mutual forgiveness ("forgive 
us as we forgive others"), by helping each other to live by the values 
of the Kingdom ("lead us not into temptation"), by protecting each 
other and creating structures that help all ("deliver us from evil"). 
God does care, does give bread and forgiveness — through his chil- 
dren, who are his eyes, hands, heart. It is through the creative 
power and love-ability he shares with them that he reaches out to 
all. Hence this trust, instead of leading us to passivity, challenges 
us to become co-creators of our world, co-creators of a new social 
order. 

The expression 'co-creators' is often misunderstood. Often it is 
understood as if God does 50% and we do 50%. "1 have done my 
part, now it is for God to do his," we hear. The dependence on God 
we talk about is not a partial, part-time, for-certain-things, at-cer- 
taiu-times dependence, as our prayer practice often is, but a total 
dependence at all times and for everything. The presence and ac- 
tion of the divine in the earthly is not like two bulls pulling a cart, 
but it is a total presence making both God and ourselves hundred 
per cent agents, the earthly depending on the divine for its very 
existence. They are not of the same order. Hence this dependence 
is an attitude, an outlook, an atmosphere in which we take our 
responsibility for ourselves and for our world seriously. 
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When Jesus tells us not to be anxious, he is inviting us to be 
more creative, to use the God-given powers, instead of wasting our 
energy in anxiety, which is like paying interest on a loan r\ot yet 
taken. Such anxiety also reveals one's outlook on self: if one identi- 
fies oneself with what one has and achieves, then anxiety is un- 
avoidable. Jesus himself showed us the meaning of trust. He cer- 
tainly trusted his Father, hence he was very creative, responsible. 
He gave life, freedom, wholeness, a new future and hope to those 
who were deprived of these. When people had nothing to eat he 
did not invite his disciples to pray to the Father, but he ordered 
them, "You give them to cat"! It is sad that often one hears ser- 
mons advocating a type of passive, partial, part-time trust in God, 
forgetting that we depend on him the whole time, for everything 
and at the same lime we are responsible for our future. We are 
creators of ourselves and of our world. 

A word on the text of Jeremiah quoted earlier: "Cursed is the 
man who trusts in man!" This is taken out of its context and so is 
misleading. In chapter 17 Jeremiah talks of the sin of Judah, of its 
turning away from God and the covenant. This is what Yahweh 
opposes and 'curses'. But the reading in the Liturgy, without its 
context is like quoting the Bible to say, "There is no God" (Ps 14:1; 
53:1), omitting the introductory words, "The fool says in his heart"! 
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Walking Humbly^ Acting Justly Loving 
Tenderly in Asia 

A Statement of the Asian Colloquium on the Social 
Docti ine of the Church 

INTRODUCTION 

We came from different places and from diverse cultures.* But 
we came heeding the same call, impelled by the same Spirit of Jesus. 
■Ve came to participate in the Asian Colloquium on the Social Doc- 
trine of the Church mandated by the Fifth Plenary Assembly of the 
FABC and organized by its Office of Human Development. 

It was our desire to understand more fully in the light of Asia 
the "good news of Jesus to the poor" (Lk 4:18) availing ourselves of 
the rich heritage of the social teachings of the Church. Our labor 
was guided by the desire to serve, following the footsteps of Jesus, 
lur Asian brothers and sisters with whom we journey towards the 
third millennium. 

We shared with one another our common experiences of struggle 
' lut also of hope in our commitment to justice and peace. We sought 
to strengthen one another, so that we may with joy "serve the Asian 
'Copies in the quest for God and for a better human life" (FABC V, 
Bandung, Indonesia). 


CONVICTIONS 

Inspired by the God who hears the cry of His peoples (cf. Hx 
j: 7), and who has sent his Son anointed by the Spirit "to bring the 
Good News to the poor" (Lk 4:18) 
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We Recognize thab 

1. The Church is immersed in a continent of great and varied 
religio-cultural traditions and is only one a very small minorily 
at that of the many religio-cultural forces assisting Asia in its 
struggle for a full life. Asia is where the Church also suffers suspi- 
cions, subtle discrimination and lack of freedom in the face of in- 
creasing statism and religious fundamentalism. We recognized with 
compassion the difficulHes that our sister churches in several Asian 
countries are presently suffering. 

2. Asia Ls a continent of massive poverty and exploitation with 
the levers of power and wealth in the hands of social elite.s, both 
within and without, and where the dominant economic system con- 
tinues to inflict great suffering on the powerless and voiceless poor. 

3. Tribal and ethnic minorities, women and children, workers, 
peasants and fishorfolks specially bear the brunt of poverty and 
exploitation as evident in agrarian bondage, the tragic effects of 
tourism, migrant and overseas labor, often working under inhuman 
conditions. 

4. The negative values of cultures joined to negative forces of 
modernity have inhibited authentic human development. Their posi- 
tive dimensions and resources have been ignored by the dominant 
development models. 

5. The degradation of the Asian ecology, both human and natu- 
ral, goes on unabated in the name of development and is moving 
Asian societies towards a .slow and imminent destruction if the proc- 
ess is not reversed . 

6. Seeds of authentic development are being sown in parts of 
Asia. We discern the seeds in the growing social consciousness of 
poor communities, in the emergence of NGOs and people's organi- 
zations, and in the awareness of various faiths arid groups to col- 
laborate in the struggle for justice and peace. 

We Believe that 

1. The whole purpose of the Church'.s social ministration is to 
witness by deeds and words with the power of the Holy Spirit, to 
the Father's love and the abundance of life given to us in Jesus (cf. 
}n lO.lOJ. It is Christ who is the source, centre and summit of our 
social ministry. It is his love (agape) for humanity and for the poor 
that inspires and requires us to fulfill and surpass the demands of 
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justice. 

2. The situation of dehumanizing poverty and suffering in Asia 
demands that we underline in our teaching and through our lives as 
disciples of the Lord his own love of preference for the poor. Perse- 
vering in this love, the Church in Asia will become truly a Church of 
the Poor. 

3. Our efforts to promote life in all its forms - human and 
natural - and to uphold the dignity of every human person, spe- 
cially the most lowly, are inseparable from a genuine witness to 
Christ and his message. The social teachings of the Church which 
draw inspiration from the Gospel serve indispensably today our 
commitment to fulfill the call of that same Gospel. We have the 
right and duty to proclaim and put into practice the social teachings 
of the Church even at the risk of suffering consequences. 

4. The Church's social teachings have to interplay dynamically 
with the cultures of Asia, and be re-read from within these cultures, 
even as our social teachings can also illumine the realities of Asia. 

5. In the context of Asia, inter-religious dialogue and collabora- 
tion for authentic and total human development is a key to social 
transformation and harmony. 

6. The universal purpose of created goods, material, intellectual 
and spiritual, has priority over the relative right to private property 
which has been understood in a very individualistic and absolutist 
sense in our present day societies. 

7. A global effort is necessary to resolve Asian problems. Hence, 
the necessity of solidarity among the poor .nations as well as the 
solidarity of the rich nations with them. 

8. By reason of their specific call in the Church the lay faithful 
have the leading role in its mission to be a leaven of social transfor- 
mation. 

In the light of these convictions. 

We Denounce: 

1. the economic system which through its primacy of money 
and market constitutes a violent aggression on the rights of the 
Asian poor to live with human dignity as sons and daughters of 
God; 

2. the political systems and powers which for vested interests 
compromise the life and the freedom of the Asian poor to grow into 
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full human persons; 

3. the consumerist and materialist culture that gives primacy to 
antl-Gospel values and looks at persons and the environment as 
objects of consumption or as mere commodities, thus depersonaliz- 
ing people and destroying human life and life-support systems; 

4. the violation of human rights not only of individuals but also 
of communities In the name of law and development, of religion 
and race. 

We See the Need: 

1. to keep questioning the model of development that pervades 
the world and has been imposed on our Asian societies, with its 
damaging effects on our values, traditions and ways of life; 

2. to see the unity of human beings with the whole of created 
reality, the presence in it of God, and the responsibility of human 
beings to respect, revere and care for the earth; 

3. to be in touch with our cultural heritage to discover therein 
values that are truly human and can serve as basis for alternative 
models of authentic development; 

4. to adhere to Gospel values os the Bnal norm of judging all 
development models. 

We are Encouraged: 

1. by the stirrings of the Holy Spirit manifested in the actions of 
individuals, groups and movements that foster genuine human de- 
velopment, work for justice and promote peace and the integrity of 
creation; 

2. by the growing social consciousness of our youth who long 
for more than food for themselves and aspire to participate in the 
building of a better Asian world. 

COMMITMENTS 

We have listened to the voices of the crucified Lord, resounding 
in the groanings of our victimized brothers and sisters of Asia. With 
the joy and hope given to us in his resurrection, 

We Commit Ourselves: 

1 . to be journeying churches moving towards the dawn of God's 
Kingdom with its abundance of life, love, justice and peace; 
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2. to proclaim and work for the genuine and integral salvation 
of the wholt person and of all persons: 

3. to put into practice the social teachings of tiie Church in our 
personal dealings and in our instituti(Mu; 

4. to weave into our catechesis and pastoral woiii the social 
teachings of the Church; 

5. to make, in all humility, these teachings our spedfic Gospel- 
contribution to other religious and cultural groups and ideologies in 
building a more human community, even as we continue to leant 
and reap with gratitude what God has sotvn among them; 

6. to assist in the formation of the lay faithful to assume a 
leading role in promoting justice and peace through creative initia- 
tives, specially in the field of education, politics, business, commu- 
nications and culture; 

7. to become a new way of being Church, as in basic ccclesial or 
human communities, immersed in the lives of the poor and strug- 
glig with them in accordance with the Gosp>eI, thus empowering the 
anauritn of Asia to become active servant-leaders of the Kingdom of 
God. 


APPEALS 

1. Expresing our collective gratitude for the series of docu- 
ments on the social doctrine of the Church, particularly Centesimus 
Annus, we nevertheless appeal to the Holy See that in the prepara- 
tion of these documents the relevant Asian realities be more consid- 
ered. In this way the social doctrine of the Church could be ac- 
knowledged and accepted as meaningful among Asian Christians 
and peoples of other faitlis. 

2. We appeal to our sister churches in highly developed coun- 
tries to bring pressure upon their governments and other decision- 
making institutions to desist from economic policies that violate the 
dignity and basic rights of the Asian poor and perpetuate their 
deprived condition. In a special way, we ask the Episcopal Confer- 
ences of these countries to exert their moral authority in this regard. 
We ask the bishops in our own countries to do the same in relation 
to the powers that be. 

3. It is becoming increasingly clear that education is a powerful 
means of bringing about social change. The Church in Asia has a 
huge potential in the form of large numbers of schools and colleges. 
We appeal to educators that deep social consciousness and truly 
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human values be inculcated in students at every level. They should 
be trained in solidarity, cooperation, care for the earth, respect for 
human d^ity, generosity and dedication. While maintaining ex- 
cellence, this should not n>can catering only to the elite, but raising 
the standard of foe disadvantaged classes. The same values should 
be inculcated In our out of school youth. Technical education and 
respect for work should be specially fostered. Adult education, 
non-fonnal education including conscientization of the people lead- 
ing to humanizing process is an urgent need to promote their dig- 
luty and rights. 

4. We earnestly appeal to those in-charge of the formation of 
the laity, priests, seminarians and religious to n\ake the social teach- 
ings of the Church an essential part of their educational and trainmg 
programs. It is not so much a question of instruction in abstract 
principles as initiating them to discover the relevance of foe Gospel 
to foe concrete problems of life. 

5. We urge our Christian communities as a matter of duty to 
strive for the improvement of working conditions and defend the 
peasants, fisherfolk and migrant workers from every form of exploi- 
tation. Church institutions should be the first in giving an example 
of just treatment of their workers. 

6. We appeal also to all governments to respect the human 
rights and promote the dignity of every human being and group, 
and Id respond to our peoples aspirations for equality and partici- 
pation in public life. 


CONCLUSION 

We conclude this Statement with the confident prayer that the 
same Holy Spirit who guided us through these days will continue to 
give discernment to our minds, love to our hearts and courage to 
our deeds. 

In a renewed proclamation of the Good News, it is the witness 
of deeds that matters most to our peoples of Asia, whom we serve 
and with whom we journey towaids the Kingdom, which deep in 
our hearts we all aspire for. May God's Kingdom come! May we 
reveal its presence in the midst of our peoples! 

h4ay Mary, the first disciple of the Lord, who sang the great 
deeds of God in raising up foe lowly (cf. Lk 1:48-53) accompany us 
in our journey of service to the peoples of Asia. 
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Inte r p r eting The New TeeUment An In- 
troduction to tfie Principles and Methods 
of New Testament Exegesis. By H. 
CONZELMANN and A. LINDEMANN, 
Peabody: H.Hendrickson Publishers, 
1988. Pp. xix-389, ISBN 0-913573-80-9 

The title of the original German 
book is Arheitsbuch zum Neuen Testa- 
ment. This is the transiation o( the 6th re- 
vised edition 1988. The English title is 
deceptive because Workbook ought to be 
explicitly mentioned since this is essen- 
tial a book to enable serious students to 
learn and progress in the skill of exege- 
sis according to the Historical Critical 
method (HCM). Therefore as we read we 
are exposed to a mass of explanation and 
information, specific exercises, examples, 
questions and reading tasks which are all 
essential parts of the book which has be- 
come a dassic in the German speaking 
world. This is a handbook. 

Aware of the malaise in the critical 
study of the NT since exegesis is seen as 
too spedalized and the results too hypo- 
thetical leading to general uncertainty, 
the authors wish to provide first of all in- 
formation, guidance and personal prac- 
tice in using the HCM so that students 
are able to both exegete passages and 
critically )udge the work of others. A 
knowledge of Greek is presume and 
needed to profit fully from the book. Be- 
sides an initiation into method the au- 
thors provide the type of information 
needed to situate Jesus, Paul and NT 
writers end writings into their contempo- 
rary world. Because Jesus is the central 
person in all the NT texts a separate sec- 
tion describes the studies made of the his- 
torical Jesus' teaching and personal self- 
consdousness. 

The student also needs information 
about each writing and so a summary of 


scholarly study of each book is 
given.JNote the typical aub-aectiotis on 
the Gospel of Matthew: T. Problem and 
Structure; 2. Sources; 3. Language and Its 
Peculiarities; 4. Authorship; 5. Basic 
Theological Ideas). There fo re by moving 
back and forth in the book the student 
can use it as a pedagogic handbook. 

There is a great amount of informa- 
tion given in a precise and dear manner 
with guidance for further basic reading in 
English. Working through various por- 
tions the student learns, as an apprentice, 
through practice. The book could supple- 
ment lectures. 

The handbook has the strengths and 
weaknesses of the HCM and its length. 
The rich variety of methods with which 
the HCM must be supplemented to do 
hermeneutics is missing. The attempt to 
give so much information means that 
statements and opinions need qualifica- 
tions. I found the dependence on HCM to 
study Jesus of Nazareth quite iiwdequate 
in places, especially in the section on his 
consciousness which is too negative, 
hypothetical and uncertain. The authors 
say of methodology : “ Questions of 

methodology must in no sense be re- 
garded as questions of world views....' 
However, each methodology is built 
upon definite presuppositioro of which 
we need to be aware. 

Any NT student Who wishes to 
learn to do serious exegesis and herme- 
neutics will not find a comparaUe hand- 
book in English, as far as I know, to learn 
the HCM. There are aspects of 'Introduc- 
tion' which KuemeiPs dassic introduc- 
tion will supplement and this book adds 
a distinctive and valuable dimension to 
other types of intrcxluclions. We would 
hope to find it in good theological librar- 
ies. 


Paddy MEAGHER 
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UngnMia aid KMIcal Intetpietation. 
By Petw COTTERELL and Max TURNER. 
London, SPCK, 1M9. Pfx3*8. £ 9.95. ISBN 
0.281-043S8-2 

A mimbn’ of times I picked this 
book up and seeing 'Linguiafics' pot it 
dotvn fearing its oontenL I aasodaled lin- 
guistics witli the scienlific study of lan- 
guj^e involving many technical terms 
and something of the esoteric. Having 
never given lime to the study of modem 
linguisiica 1 shied away from this book. 
Later I read I.H Marshall's commenda- 
tion on the back cover, perused the table 
of contents and plunged in, beginning not 
with Chapter One, Language, Linguistic 
and Biblical Interpretation, but The Lbe 
and Abuse of Word Studies in Theology 
(ch 4) and looked ahead each day to (he 
chance to work through the book. 

The two Chapters on Words ( The 
Grammar of Words: I.exical Semantics, 
ch.5 and ch.4 above) made me aware how 
often in writing and lecturing I and oth- 
ers sin by cxmfusing word and concept, 
neglecting the domain (context) in which 
words alone have their full meaning 
(though a word alsd carries meaning), 
giving undue weight to etymology and 
not being aware and careful when choos- 
ing or describing the denotative sense of 
a word. Reading these chapters we see 
the value of Barr's The Semantics of Bib- 
lical Ijingnage. The discussion of the 
sense of krpkate in Col 2:19 (head/ 
source) is instructive and illustrates well 
the need to be careful (pp. 141-145). Dis- 
cussing sense the authors distinguish be- 
tween lexical sense, concept and dis- 
course concept (word in actual context of 
usage) and apply this to Paul's use of Son 
of God (Gal 4:4-6). What elements are es- 
sential to the lexical, to concept sense and 
what to the discourse sense will differ 
because of the usage in diverse contexts. 

The openittg chapter describes in a 
simplified way the nature of language 
and linguistics, clarifying many of the 
technical terms used in the study, 'fhe 
link between linguistics and exegesis and 
its value for a study of the Bible are em- 
phasized. 

The following two chapters specifi- 


cally deal with meaning- First of all they 
describe author's and receptor's mean- 
ings and the textual meaning and reflect 
on the problems related to the author 
meaning. They conclude with a descrip- 
tion of the discourse meaning which is 
the goal of exegesis;'...that meaning, 
which can be arrived by competent 
judges with sufficiently extensive knowl- 
edge of the linguistic context, the Jis- 
couTse cotext (the contribution of all the 
other parts of the text to that part under 
immediate consideration) and the situa- 
tional context shared by the writer and 
his intended readers' (p.72). This is fol- 
lowed by a lengthy study of meaning it- 
self — as sense (sentence, paragraphs...); 
meaning and reference ('the referent of a 
word or expression in an utterance is the 
thing in the world which is intentionally 
signified by titat word or expression' p. 
h4); as significance and the needed pre- 
supposition pools (what is needed by the 
receiver to understand); meaning related 
to genre and finally related to the exegeti- 
cal task 

Building on these chapters the au- 
thors study the sense of wordsfdiscussed 
above), sentences, sentence clusters 
(interesting) and discourse (narrative, in- 
struction and conversation). They indi- 
cate the melhixis of careful analytical 
study so as to become more and more 
aware of how author-text communicate 
meaning. Though no exegete-studenl will 
use all the details of analysis yet there is 
so much which makes the student sensi- 
tive to the text in all its varied interre- 
lated details at various level of interrelat- 
edness. The methods of analysis are illus- 
trated with biblical texts (e.g, Heb 2:1-2; 
Gen 28; Jn 3; Rom 12:20; 1 Cor 11:2-16...). 
A separate chapter is devoted to Non-lit- 
eral I,anguage (metaphor, parable, alle- 
gory, imagery). 

I have found the book stimulating 
and would recommend it highly for 

M.Th. .students and teachers and highly 
motivated B.Th. students who wish to be 
able themselves to work on texts. This is 
a real handbook for the exegetioal stage 
of interpretation. 


Paddy MEAGHER 
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What ia Namtive Cfiticiam. By Mark Al- 
lan POWELL. Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 1990. Ppjci-125. $ 9.95. ISBN 08006^ 
0473-3 

The book belongs to the series 
Guides to Biblical Sdtolarskip. Along 
with the volume Rhetoric and the New 
Testament (B. L. Mack, 1990) the reader is 
introduced to more recent methods for 
the study of the NT originating in literary 
criticism. Methods of study deal with ei- 
ther the author, the text or the reader. 
Narrative criticism is concerned with the 
reader (implied reader) in the text which 
IS fashioned by the implied author. To 
this extent it is a form of reader response 
criticism. However the focus of attention 
is upon the narrative/story quality of the 
text and its poetic function, namely its 
power as story to affect the implied 
reader. 

The strength of the method is this 
concentration on the final form of the 
text, its writing, its relative autonomy 
and its narrative character and so its 
transformative potentialities for today. 

The initial chapters on Scripture as 
Story and Ways of Reading survey and 
compare various historical and literary 
critical approaches. Narrative criticism 
(NC) is concerned with the story (events, 
characters and settings (temporal, spatial 
and sodalj) and how the story is told 
(discourse). Under the latter heading 
Powell describes the use of symbol, irony 
and narrative patterns. The concern is: 
"How does the implied author guide the 
implied reader in understanding the 
story?" (23). A chapter is given to events, 
characters and settings with an illustra- 
tion from one of the Gospels (Event: Mat- 
thew's plot; Characters; Leaders in each 
Gospel; Settings; Mark's use). 

The final chapter is an honest as- 
sessment of the contribution and limita- 
tions of this method. The emphasis given 
to the text and its evocative character and 
potential to transform arc positive assets. 
In comparing this method with the more 
traditional historico-critical approaches 
Powell states: "Very little attention, how- 
ever, has been paid to the interpretative 


processes through which these texts are 
appropriated in the present. Narrative 
criticism attempts to (ill this gap in bibfi- 
cai studies by examining the ways in 
which texts become meaningful to read- 
ers. Ute use of this method is hermeneuH- 
caily significant for the church in that it 
enabtes scholars to complete the task of 
interpretation in a way that does not 
limit revelation to events that happened 
in the past" (p.99). 

However, he acknowledges the im- 
portance of the historical concern for 
faith, the place of the study of the referen- 
tial meaning of texts and the way NC can 
serve theology. It enables us to End the 
significance of the meaning of the Gospel 
stories. However it leaves us with four 
stories about Jesus which need to be syn- 
thesized. 

The method is unable really to inte- 
grate adequately the discourses of Mat- 
thew and Luke into the study of the story. 
I do not agree that the Cross is the dimax 
of Matthew's story and aspects of the 
study of settings in Mark are not greatly 
helpful. A very useful introduction to the 
method with a valuable appendix on 
"Using NC in Exegesis". 

Paddy MEAGHER 

Who Knows What Is God? A commen- 
tary on the Books of Proverbs and Eccle- 
siastes. By Kathleen FARMER. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1991. Pp. 220. 
$ 15.95. ISBN 0-8028-0161-7. 

The special thing about the Interna- 
tional Theological Commentary, of which 
the above is one volume, is that it incor- 
porates not just Jewish and Christian in- 
sights, but also tries to read the signs of 
the times, and make the Bible message 
relevant to current situations, even and 
especially in Third World countries, 
from which area come many of its con- 
tributors. 

T he present volume is a refreshing 
and challenging insightful study of two 
important books of the Bible. Tlie first - 
Proverbs - is comparatively easy to 
tackle. The second - Ecclesiastes - has 
proved a stumbling block to most com- 
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mentatora. The question that forma the 
liUe is from that book and already poses 
the problem. 

Dr Farmer is not only an eminent 
scripture scholar, she is also an excellent 
communicator — a not too frequent com- 
bination. Noticing the differences be- 
tween the literary conventions of Israel 
and our own, she shows that the two 
books with which she deals are comple- 
mentary rather than contrasting as most 
superficial students might presume. 
Being an intelligent, aware woman, she is 
also concerned about the feminist angle. 
She notes that one section of Proverbs 
(ch. 31) is attributed to a woman (the 
mother of King Lemuel of Massa). The 
section contains a description of a strong, 
intelligent leader type woman (31:19-31). 
This passage is used, of course, in the 
Mass of a married woman saint. 

Dr Farmer aiso notes the lovely (fe- 
male) personification of Wisdom in ch. 8, 
though she cannot refrain from mention- 
ing the unpleasant reference to woman as 
temptress in ch. 7. She shows, however, 
that many of the unpleasant references to 
women are due rather to the patriarchal 
attitudes of translators than to the inten- 
tions of the origiiutl authors. 

She begins her commentary by 
showing that the meaning of the word 
'masfud' which we translate as 'proverb', 
is much wider than the English term. 
Then she discusses the recipient audi- 
ence, the potential reader(s). Though 
parts of the book seem to be addressed to 
an individual, the phrase 'my son' could 
refer to pupils. 

The 'Words of the Wise' contain 
many gems. The first victims of violence 
are the violent themselves (1:18). Both 
wisdom and temptation are persotufied. 
To have wisdom you must be humble 
(3:7). Wickedness is not only ail perva- 
sive, it is also addictive. The antidote - 
wisdom. The author (of Proverbs) is not 
ccurnenioal. He/she warns her readers 
against the seductions of foreign nations 
(not foKlgn women, points out Dr 
Famei). The normal moral teachings are 
advocated not as an imposed law, but for 


self-interesL You can not walk on red hoi 
coals without burning your feet. 

After the 'Instructions' (Prov 1-5) Dr 
Farmer deals with the Solomonic Saying.s 
(chs. 10-22 and 35). Unlike the early 
rather personalised instructions the.sr 
lend to be impersonal generalizalionv 
Because of the variety of themes and .styK 
it is not easy to summarise or even speal 
generally about them. There is poetry 
moralizing, simple proverbs (in the Eny 
lish sense of the word) even humour an< 
recommendations on personal probil-, 
and social justice. 

One expected and hoped for mud 
on the difficult puzzling book Ecclesias 
tes. Is it piety or heresy? Is it theology o- 
philosophy, or just the cynical reflection: 
of a fading 'bon viveur'? Was it included 
in the Bible by mistake? Dr Farmer be 
gins by examining the word 'vanily 
which occurs so frequently in the bool 
She concludes that it may properly be 
translated as 'breath-like,' insubstantial. 

Is .Solomon the author? Considering 
internal evidence she doubts it, The book 
was probably written four centuries after 
Solomon. The tensions and contradii 
tions in the text are considered but not by 
any means satisfactorily explained It as 
though Qohcleth, the author, allows Ihi- 
audience to overhear his reflective medi 
tations. 

Dr Farmer finds a consistency in IHl 
book which indicates that if not the work 
of one author it is due to a group of har 
moniously thinking and working authors 
She insists that the famous cynicism is re 
lated not to God's but to human activity 
What of permaneuce is left of many ac 
tivities - unhelped by God? They are all 
vanity, breath-like. There is no satisfac 
tion in wealth, pleasure, work, wisdom 
Then what? Despair? But even despair ii. 
vanity, breath-like, it doesn't endure 
Then what - Enjoy yourself. Only what 
Cod does, endures (3:4). Avoid worry — 
especially about money. He who has 
money never has enough. Therefore fear 
God. Better a good name than wealth, 
better patience than pride. Wisdom and 
knowledge too have their limitations. 
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And so on with the doubts, the cyni- 
cism, the questions. This precisely is the 
purpose of Qoheleth. After the assured 
moralizing of Proverbs, Ooheleth makes 
you think. 

This is an appends on Qoheleth 
and the Afterlife. Qoheleth, concludes 
the author, "does not deny the possibility 
that Cod's judgment might take place 
somewhere outside of human experi- 
ence." 

This is an interesting, well-written 
i book. But the questions about Ecclesias- 
tes remain unanswered. 

R.H. LESSER 

The First and Second Epistles to the 
Thessalonians. By Leon MORRIS (re- 
vised edition). Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
i Eerdmans, 1991 . Pp.xvi-278. $ 27.95. ISBN 
: 0-8028-2168-5. 

Commentary of 1 and 2 Thessaloni* 
ans. A Commentary on the Greek Text. 
By Charles A. WANAMAKER, (Eerd- 
mans), 1990. Pp. xxviii-316. ISBN 0-8028- 
2394-7. 

These commentaries written accord- 
ing to the normal classical model for 
commentaries belong to the NICNT 
(Morris) and NIGTC scries and each ful- 
fills the aims of their respective scries. 

Morris's commentary is a revised 
edition of his 1959 work. Ele has not 
changed in any major way his judgments 
about the letters nor his exegesis of the 
text. He has nuanced points and incorpo- 
rated discussions with recent authors. He 
has taken into account later major stud- 
ies and especially some studies of early 
Christianity of a sociological character. 
Malherbe's study Paul and the Thessalo- 
nians (VJTR, 54 [1990] 358) has been 
taken into account but not Meeks's nor 
Theissen's sociological studies. Among 
many modern commentaries and mono- 
graphs account has been taken of Bruce, 
Jewett, Best, Marshall, Moore, Ward... . 
The discussion with recent authors is 
found ill the footnotes and adds value to 
an already good commentary. In the 
original edition and in this little attention 
is paid to Rigaux's classical commentary. 


The commentary is competent and 
dear with exegetical decisions well ar- 
gued. The major discussion is with 
Frame, LightfooL Moffatt and Findlay. So 
students keen to know the history of Eng- 
lish exegetical study will find it well pre- 
sented by Morns. He has wisely used dw 
NIV translation in this edition. He could 
have dismissed the post-Reformation 
identification of the Man of Sin with the 
Papacy. He only says;' But it is difficult 
to think of a line of popes as constituting 
the Man of Lawlessness, for it seems 
rather to be an individual." Such a com- 
ment ought not be found in a commen- 
tary which the editor calls "thoroughly 
up-to-date and reliable' (p.ix). Apart 
from this point the judgment can stand 
though I would not agree with some exe- 
getical decisions. 

Wanamaker's work can be num- 
bered among the major contemporary 
commentaries. He carries on a continued 
discussion with major authors including 
Malherbe, Meeks, Theissen, Hock, 
Holmberg, Gager (sociological studies of 
Paul), Stowers, Funk, Doty, O'Brien, Ken- 
nedy, Jewett (literary / rhetorical studies) 
and commentators in English and Euro- 
pean languages (Frame, Best, Bruce, 
Marshall, Morris... Holtz, von Dob- 
schuetz. I'libelius, Friedrich, Rigaux, Mas- 
son) and authors of specialized articles 
and monographs (Trilling, Aus, Giblin, 
Lyons, Collins, Mears, Plevnik, 
Schmithals.. ). 

There are two aspects of this com- 
mentary which deserve mention. First the 
author pays attention to the rhetorical 
character of the letter. He finds the liter- 
ary genre approach and a thematic ap- 
proach inadequate to describe their liter- 
ary nature and structure. Therefore he 
analyses their Structure and also the liter- 
ary purpose using classical rhetorical 
models (cf Kennedy's work). He dis- 
agrees especially with Stower's at this 
point. Betz has done this for Galatians 
and 2 Corinthians chs 8-9. He finds the 
demonstrative/epideitic pattern apt for 1 
Thess and the deliberative pattern for 2 
Thess. In the light of this analysis he pro- 
poses rhetorical patterns for both letters. 
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My initial reaction to auch propoaals ia 
aorptical ainoe you need to puah and 
shove the text to fit into the daasical cate- 
goriea. However, I did not find the aug- 
geated structures and descriptions of the 
parts in terms of exordium, narratio, di- 
gtcssio, probatio.... intrusive upon nor 
determinative of the interpretation as I 
do with Betz's Galatians. 

The second aspect is Wanamaker's 
judgement — well argued — that 2 These 
was written before 1 Thess and taken by 
Timothy to the Church on his visit (1 
Thess 3;1.6). This is a minority opinion 
and I do not judge that the arguments are 
conclusive or convincing. However, it is 
suggestive. The author, like Morris, ar- 
gues strongly for the authenticity of 2 
These and debates this point, in the intro- 
duction and in the commentary, espe- 
cially with Trilling (pp.17-28). Though 
there is some room fw doubt he judges 
that none of the arguments against au- 
thenticity not the cumulative effect of the 
arguments are conclusive. 1 would agree. 

The commentary itself follows the 
usual formal, is historico-critical in orien- 
tation, exegetes the Greek, text and is very 
detailed and informative. Wanamaker 
presents carefully the opinions of other 
authors and argues for his own exegesis 
with arguments drawn from the Greek 
text, Paul 8 tetters and thinking, the socio- 
logical background and the situation in 
the Church as far as we can discover it. 
ide is thorough. I thought that his hy- 
pothesis about the order of the lellere 
would colour his exegctical judgments. 
Though he returns to this point often and 
indicates how his interpretation supports 
the hypothesis, yet the hypothesis does 
not determine the interpretation and so 
lend to careless exegesis. 

I found his explanation of the prob- 
lem behind 4:13-20 ( the problem about 
assumption with Christ and not resurrec- 
tion as such) and the treatment of 2 Thess 
1:2 well done. He correctly judges that 
Paul addresses the problem of men's sex- 
ual mastery in 4:3-6 and handles the diffi- 
cult, apparently anti-semific, text of 1 
Thess 214-16 with insight as he empha- 


sizes the concrete situation and litenry 
type. The same can be said of the inter- 
pretation of 2Th 1:5-10. 

This commentary ought to find a 
place in all good libraries. 

Faddy MEAGHER 

Mission 

The San Antonio Report Your will be 
done. Mission in Christ's Way. Edited by 
Frederick R. WILSON. Geneva: WCC 
Publications, 1990. Pp. 200. $ 14.95. 

This book summarises what hap- 
pened at the Conference on World Mis- 
sion and Evangelism held by the World 
Council of Churches on the campus of 
Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas, 
USA, in May, 1989. The idea was to get 
together, to consult, to inquire, to inspire 
each other and to assist the Christian 
Community in the proclamation of the 
Gospel of Christ byword and deed. 

The two most significant trends of 
the Conference were "the spirit of univer- 
sality (catholicity) of the gathering, and 
its concern for the fullness of the Gospel, 
namely, "to hold in creative tension spiri- 
tual and material needs, prayer and ac- 
tion, evangelism and social responsibil- 
ity, dialogue and witness, power and vul- 
nerability, local*and universal." 

Ultimately the Conference aimed to 
bear witness: 

- to those who hear or experience a 
twisted or partial gospel, or no gospel at 
all: mission in Christ's way calls us by 
deed and word to share the wholeness of 
the Gospel, the love of God revealed in 
the incarnate Word, Jesus, Christ; 

- to Churches and nations where di- 
visions, barriers and enmities prevail: 
mission in Christ's way calls us to strive 
for unity with justice as a basis for effec- 
tive mission; 

- to peoples of wonderfully diverse 
cultures across the ' earth: Mission in 
Christ's way calls us to extend under- 
standing and respect, relating the Gospel 
of Christ to these cultures with sensitiv- 
ity; 
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. to penons of other religious Csittw 
in the world: mission in Christ's wsy 
csDs us to listen to end respect their be 
liels, witness our fsHh to them in word 
•nd deed, seek with them tor pesoe and 
justice; 

- to young people and aD those re- 
sisting injusdoe and war, hieing repres- 
sion and death: mission in Christ's way 
caSs us to solidarity hi the struggle tor 
life, turning hopelessness into strength . . 

In the first section the theology of 
mission is spelt out. Also elaborated is 
witness in a secular society and among 
people of other living faiths with whom 
we must have dialogue. In all, communi- 
cation c4 the Gospel power must be sub- 
ordinated to love. This wilt indude par- 
ticipation in the suffering and struggle of 
those in that plight. 

Witnesses were heard from Pales- 
tine — the intifada as an authentic mani- 
festation of creative power, Namibia and 
its^elationship to apartheid; indigenous 
people (they seem to mean what we call 
aboriginals); Lebanon where mission 
means integrating communities. The 
rather negative role of the U.S.A. in de- 
veloping countries was stressed. 

The third section dealt with the 
earth, from a Christian viewpoint - 
though rather with a just sharing of the 
earth among people than a proper care 
for the earth. 

The different addresses are in- 
cluded. The Conference Moderator, 
Bishop Anastasios of Androussa spoke of 
the new idols, warning espedally against 
pride. Positively he stressed the Trinitar- 
ian factor in Mission. Emilio Castro, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the WCC, stressed the 
necessity of discerning and conforming to 
the will of God. 

All in all this seems to have been a 
very stimulating, encouraging and en- 
lightening conference. 

One notices in the list of partici- 
pants not a few Roman Catholics, either 
as observers, accredited visitors or in the 
case of one Archbishop and our own for- 
mer editor, Fr Dupuis, as consultants. 

R Jl. LESSER 


Healing Cammiiaify. By Karin GRAN- 
BERG MICHAELSON. Geneva; WCQ 
1991. Pp. xii-99. $ 7.95. ISBN 2B2S4-1039- 

JC. 

The author's co n cern is that the be- 
lieving communilies of Christians, be 
they. small local c miumin itiea or even 
larger ones be iiMenthmanyand strjctur- 
ally communilies whose goal and way of 
life are continued aomces of wholeness to 
their members and Ihe larger human 
community. A very iita|ar aspect of their 
life «vill be to effect, pr omo te and nourish 
the healing of the human person and 
community from different perspectives 
and at different levels. She sees this as a 
definite and necessary challenge to the 
churches. She is aware that many com- 
munities of believers often not only do 
not perform this rote but create obstacles 
to healing and avoid or exdude the side 
of modem society. 

She develops the biblical basis, re- 
counts the history of one such commu- 
nity of which she was a member and ila 
disintegration. This leads her to reflect 
upon the elements which are needed In 
the continued prooeas of building and 
being healing communities which are 
able to handle diverse conflicts, be realis- 
tic and understand the processes in- 
volved in building the community ever 
anew. Such communities must be rooted 
in love to be healing communities and 
perform various works of healing whidi 
are needed today. 1 remember a person 
who worked in L' Arche for a few years 
speaking about the great need for healing 
among the staff more than among the 
mentally disabled. This is a valuable 
book to set the reader reflecting. Mem- 
bers of hospital communities, religious 
communities... could read it with profit. 

Paddy MEAGHER 
The Isaiah Vision. An Ecumenical Strat- 
egy for Congregational Evangelism. By 
Raymond FUNG. Geneva: WCC, 1992. 
Pp.ix-95. ISBN 2-8254- 1037-3. 

The goal of the evangelism de- 
scribed in the booklet feom the Ride Se- 
nes is twofold: to ooifedively witness to 
Jesus Christ in order to attract others to 
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him »nd to di*tipJ«»hip •nd as Christiana 
to work tagrlW with othera for the 
Irsnafomialion «rf our sodety. The traJB- 
formation is spelt out symbotically in 
terms of the baiah Agenda— that children 
do not die— that old people live in dig- 
nity— that those who build houses live in 
them— and that those who plant vine- 
yards eat the fruit. 

The local cor^fcgation invites all 
who engage in this progEanune of sodal 
tcansformatjon to ahaie their worship 
and when judged apt to consider the 
daima of Christ on their lives. 

The book explains the Agenda, 
namely sodal traiwfonnation, and re- 
flects on the problems of worship shared 
by men and women of different beliefs 
and the ways of inviting others to explidt 
disdpleship. It also reflects on many as- 
pects of the work for sodal transforma- 
tion — as sharing in God's work, as shar- 
ing with others as partrters and more im- 
portantly a.s sharing in solidarity with 
others. Ihis is described in terms of shar- 
ing in the woundedrtess and joy of others, 
their struggles, uncertainties, fears... in a 
context of commitment to social transfor- 
mation. 

An important aspect throughout is 
the oongregaticnal nature of the involve- 
ment. Therefore the author develops a 
theology of The People of God and the 
diversity of gifts given so that all may be 
at the service of the human community, 
building this community in diverse ways. 
Some will And this too evangelical while 
others would want more attention to the 
transformation of socio-economic and po- 
litical structures. The book will inspire 
and challenge Christians to more authen- 
tic community life, rooted in the service 
of the world and the desire to share the 
gift of Jesus Christ 

Paddy MEAGHER 

An Introduction to Asian Theology. An 
Asian Story from a Malaysian Eye for 
Asian Neighbouitdpgy. By Dr S. BATU- 
MALAT Delhi: ISPCK, 1991. Pp. xii-457. 
Rs. 45. ISBN 81-72144)15-0. 

This is a remarkable book of intro- 


duction to the Christian thecdogies of 
eleven Asian countries; Kore^ Tahvan, 
Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, Sri Lanka, 
India, Thailand, Burma, Vietnam and 
Malaysia. Each of these countries is sys- 
tematically dealt with, its 'Texts', that is. 
Scriptures, and the 'context, that is, the 
historical, social, political, economic, reli- 
gious and cultural aspects, and the 
sought Christian response to them. Eve- 
rything, event or situation, which con- 
cerns humanity is taken as the raw mate- 
rial for theology because God in Jesus 
Christ has made human history his own. 

The aims of the book are: (1) to initi- 
ate and enable a student of theology to 
study Asian theology; (2) to know the 
Asian situation so that we love it: 'to 
know Asians is to love Asians'; (3) to 
make the Asian journey a neighbourol- 
ogical journey so that neighbours are 
taken seriously and respectfully; and (4) 
doxological and missiological, so that the 
best is offered to Cod and to our fellow 
men and women. 

In the first chapter, the author has 
shown the boundaries, characteristics, 
contexts, contents, possibilities, assump- 
tions and methodologies of Christian the- 
ology in Asia. He shows its need and ur- 
gency for the developing countries in 
their multi-religious, cultural, social and 
political situations. The Church in this 
context has to communicate a life-giving 
power and the freedom of the risen 
Christ. Balumalai also examines early 
history, the missionary era, the prophetic 
witness and the twentieth century tradi- 
tions of people which form the particular 
context and content of their theological 
endeavour. Each ooitntry has something 
special and beautiful to contribute to the 
theological 'shrines' from where 'pil- 
grims' could draw inspiration, orienta- 
tion and spiritual strength. 

Indian Christian theology has 
rightly received comparatively more 
pages The elaborate selected bibliogra- 
phy after each chapter will prove valu- 
able for the readers to go deeper into the 
related areas of theological concerns. 
Each chapter also proposes some specific 
concerns for each country relevant for the 
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people. Ten theological theiet prc^Kwed 
by Dr C S. Song and dte concluding 
poems of Miss Shameela Jameelee from 
Pakistan attract the reader's attention. 

Asian theology is a 'living theology' 
of people who are poor, oppressed, 
voiceless and marginalized. The book 
presents a fairly comprehensive outline 
of the theological thinking of each coun- 
try. I hope and wish that in the second 
part, which is his next book, the author 
will enrich us further with theological in- 
sights and challeges. 

Albert KULLU, SJ 

Church Truly Alive. Journey to the Fili- 
pino Revolution. By James H. KROEGER, 
M.M. Davao City, Philippines: Mission 
Studies Institute, 1988. Pp. 68, Rs.20. 

The Philippines is the only Asian 
country that is predominantly Christian. 
94% of its inhabitants are Christian and 
84% are Catholic But how Catholic, how 
Christian is it? We know from the sad 
story of South America that large num- 
bers do not necessarily mean mud^ Chris- 
tianity. Immediately after the Second 
Vatican Council the Philipino Church 
vigorously began implementing the 
Council's pastoral/theological thrusts. 
This book is the story of its achievement 
in 20 years - from 1965-1985. 

Church leaders started theologising 
on the signs of the times. Soon the 
Church found itself immersed in social 
action - improving farming and develop- 
ment projects. Then the realisation came 
that the Church must take a stand for jus- 
tice, and therefore get involved to some 
extent in politics. Especially as this pe- 
riod coincided with the rise of the Mar- 
coses and attendant luxury and corrup- 
tion, there would eventually have to be a 
clash. 

Evangelization became for the Phil- 
ippine Church an awareness of, respect 
for and need to protect the dignity of the 
human person, whoever and wherever he 
may be - Christian, Muslim, squatter, 
striker, landless .... 'This is EVANGELI- 
ZATION, die proclamation, above all, of 


SALVATION from afai; die liberaliaii 
from everything opp r ea sr v e to man; the 
DEVELOPMENT of man in all his dimen- 
sions, personal and ommunitarian; and 
ultimately the renewal of society in all its 
strata through the i n t eiplay of the Gospel 
Truths and man's oonorete total life. 
THIS IS OUR TASK: THIS IS OUR MIS- 
SION.' (An extract ftotn the bishops' pas- 
toral letter in 1977). 

With such a programme, because of 
its numbers and influence, the Church 
could not fail to have an impact on soci- 
ety and the Government. With a govern- 
ment like that of Ferdinand Marcos, this 
inevitably invited reprisals: 'Arrests, im- 
prisonment, charges of 'subversion', de- 
portation or murder of missionaries and 
religious are all signs of vitality tor a 
Church whose self-understanding is that 
of an eedesia tmirttfrum.' 

The very suffering of the Church 
and many of its leaders, gave it a moral 
authority over the people and enabled it 
to play a leading rote in the silent, blood- 
less revolution that finally toppled Mar- 
cos. All this is spelt out in this small but 
important book. 

R.H. LESSER 


Sunset in the East? Asian Challenges 
and Christian Involvement By Felix 
WILFRED, Chair in Christianity, Univer- 
sity of Madras, 1991. Pp. viii-358. (No 
price marked. For copies; Amal C. Dev, St 
Paul's Seminary, P.B. 36, Tiruchirapally 
620001, T.N.) 

The collection of articles reflects on 
how Christianity can respond to various 
challenges of our continent in dialogue 
and collaboration with believers of other 
religious traditions and with secular ide- 
ologies. The introduction situates the 
book in today's Asia with its massive 
poverty, misery and religious pluralism 
on the one hand, and on the other, vari- 
ous signs of hope for the vast continent. 
This attempt to respond to the Asia of to- 
day demands that the Churdi rethink it- 
self in the context of tel^ious pluralism 
and the sufferings and conflicts of the 
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people. The book has three parts, each 
with six chapters: (1) Challeriges, (2) lo- 
cnlturation and Dialogue, (3) Local 
Churehes and their Involvement. 

Part I studies the emerging Uends 
and sodo-ailturai processes happening 
in Asia; the Question ot human ri^ts and 
the Mandal movement; Asian tourism; 
the debt trap; option for the poor and oL 
the poor and finally ecology from an 
Asian perspective. These chapters show 
that human rights have to be approached 
through the option for the poor; mass 
tourism involves antihuman elements; 
the debt trap involves contradictions, 
ttamely how in the tume of helping the 
poor the first world and the elites of the 
third world become richer; the condition 
of the dalits (the 'untouchables') in India 
calls the Church to opt for the poor and 
to join in the option of the poor, namely, 
for self-emancipalion and liberation; the 
liberative potential of popular religiosity 
needs to be tapped, and finally, the eco- 
logical concern is really a matter of social 
justice and our involvement must be 
from moral and ethical convictions. A 
sign of hope is that those at the periphery 
of the Church and other religions and 
snull groups are making a true option for 
the poor; an encounter among various re- 
ligious and ideological peripheries is tak- 
ing place in Asia today. 

In Part II the basic question is the 
place of Christianity in a pluralistic 
world. Inculturation is described as a 
wajf of being of the Church, brought 
about by the community of believers, liv- 
ing in a particular socio-cultural milieu. 
Western Christianity is asked to be open 
to the interpretations coming from the 
Asian peoples without making its own 
rich and old tradition the only interpreta- 
tion of the Gospel and to awaken its own 
forgotten traditions like the mystical and 
contemplative dimensions. Dogmas 
need to be re-interpreted in the back- 
ground of the Asian world-view, which 
would lead to a true unity in plurality 
through communion, mutual knowledge 
and dialogue. Asian theology ought to 
take seriously the popular religiosity 


which providea a great potential for con- 
textual theologizing. In spite of all ap- 
pearances, the author argues, dialogue is 
gaspiitg for breath and hence the hori- 
zons of dialogue need to be widened; re- 
ligions have to meet at the arena of Asian 
socio-polilioal realities. 

Part III argues for a culturally 
founded eedesioiogy appropriating the 
essence of the Chur^ in terms of Asian 
cultures, ways of life, interhuman rela- 
tionships and communitarian existence. 
The suggestion to see the Church as pres- 
ent beyond the boundaries of the Chris- 
tian institutional religion or the 'larger 
Jesus community' is welcome, but is it 
different from the long discarded 'anony- 
mous Christianity? The opposition to a 
'minority complex' too is fine, but it 
should be seen in the context of North 
India where local Christians cannot eas- 
ily get a job in government or other pub- 
lic or private sectors just because they are 
Christians and are of the so-called 'low 
castes'. The exercise of power in the 
Church is an area where she has failed 
more than in any other; this power is not 
to be the dominating type but that which 
'draws', inspires as Jesus said in Jn 12:32 
I will draw all to myself from the power- 
lessness of the cross, the "cross on which 
today hang the powerless Asian brothers 
and sisters" (p. 287). Two chapters pres- 
ent the FABC, its orientation, challenges 
and impact; the author draws a very 
hopeful future for the Church in Asia. 
The final chapter is a reflection on Epis- 
copal Conferences, quite an informative 
study, showing their importance, limita- 
tions and dangers; though I wonder if the 
approach is not too juridieai and not suf- 
ficiently based on 'how does this institu- 
tion help the Church to carry out its mis- 
sion in a region or country'. 

The themes discussed are very im- 
portant and vital and the Church in Asia 
needs to be aware of them; they are 
handled with competence and erudition. 
As the articles were written for various 
situations and meetings, there is a certain 
amount of repetition. Though addressing 
the issues of Asia, the insights and the 
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spproadi are of value for anyone inter- 
e»M in the question of the Church's re- 
sponse to the actual challenges of our 
day. Or b the author suggesting that the 
Church will not be able to respond to the 
chslleriges of today's Asia. The reason d 
the title is not cleSr to me. Just a flight of 
fancy? But in fact he seems to suggest 
that she is. Hence what does the title 
mean? 

J. MATTAM, SJ. 

Book Notices 

Mother Teresa: The Glorious Years. By 
Edward LE JOLY^.J. Bandra: St Paul 
Publications, 1992. Pp. 159. Rs 30. ISBN 
81-7109-146-6. 

This book chronicles Mother Ter- 
esa's life from 1985 to the 1990 Chapter 
and the attitudes, plans and works which 
reach back over years of her apc»tolic 
life. There is emphasis given to the plan 
to open 25 houses each year in the 80s. 
The book is not a history but a simple, 
reverent, unevaluative chronicle and pie- 
tistic study of this great Christian woman 
and the work of her congregation. There 
are chapters on the Pope's visit to Cal- 
cutta, the Assisi prayer for peace meet- 
ing, Aids, foundations in Eastern Euro- 
pean countries, finances, her personality 
and health, the growth of the congrega- 
tion, her involvement in the international 
life of the Church... . Many will be moved 
and led to thank God for this woman of 
faith and love and intense devotion to Je- 
sus Christ in the poor of our world. 

The Prayer Called Life. By George 
KAITHOLIL SSP. Bandra: St Paul Publi- 
cations, 1991. Pp. 119. Rs 15. ISBN 81- 
7109-147-4. 

The insistent emphasis in this good 
reflection on prayer is the way our whole 
life can become and be prayer. There is a 
consistent concern to enable readers to 
change their attitudes to prayer from say- 
ing prayers at specific times and using 
specific formula and cultic forms to see 
prayer as a dimension of all aspects of 
our lives. Nothing need to be excluded 
from prayer — our whole selves, our feel- 


ings, our bodies, our daily work, play, 
ooncems, sins, tensions, struggles... and 
all can enrich and nourish our prayer. 
Good stories are used and various as- 
pects of prayer are systematically treated 
and quoUtions from great teachers of the 
spiritoal life are given. 

Readers will surely find insights 
and inspiration and the book can be rec- 
ommended strongly to lay people to 
broaden their understanding of prayer 
attd see that there is so much prayer in 
their lives, actually or potentially. 

Twelve Pathways to Feeling Better 
About Yourself. By Dr Dov Peretz EL- 
KINS. Bandra; Better Yourself Books, 
1991. Pp. 68. Rs 12 ISBN 81- 7108-145-2 

Anyone familiar with good modem 
movements intent to foster healthy hu- 
man growth will see their influence in 
this brief book. It is a workbook really — to 
be read slowly, often, over periods of 
time and annotated and worked upon. 
There are sbc short sections on growth 
where the focus is upon altitudinal 
change and growth (mind and heart); 
Know/ Respect/ Love/ Affirm/ Trust/ 
Accept Yourself. The other six sections 
are action oriented: Show/ Stretch/ 
Nourish/ Be/ Share/ Transcend Your- 
self. There are exercises to do with blank 
spaces in the book itself and some excel- 
lent fine drawings to drive home the ma- 
jor points. A simple and potentially pow- 
erful booklet. 

Which Way India 7 A Pocket Guide to 
the Future. By MORAL RE-ARMAMENT 
MOVEMENT. Bandra: Better Yourself 
Books, 1991. Pp.62 Rs 12 ISBN 81-7108- 
165-7. 

Using cartoons the authors have at- 
tempted to convey to readers the ways 
they can assure that India becomes a 
more humane and just society. The focus 
is upon inner conversion and its struc- 
tural expressions in daily life in society. 
The booklet reflects the ideals of the 
Movement. This could be useful in class- 
room work, discussion groups and youth 
groups. The cartootts are good. 
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Indira GandM: Letiect to a Penonal 
Friend. By T.D. TANDON. Bandra: Better 
Younelf Books, 1991. Pp. 74. R* 18. ISBN 
81-7108- 166-5. 

The author has been associated with 
the Freedom Struggle, UP political life, 
the Nehru family and journalism most of 
his life. He published a book liulra 
Gamdhi—Ungtritig Echoes in 1990. This 
collection of letters, brief and not very 
significant except to the author person- 
ally (the letters are usually short and cau- 
tious) does give us a glimpse of the per- 
sonality of Indira Gandhi and the au- 
thor's association with her. Brief intro- 
ductory notes situate each letter, nor- 
mally responses to Tandon's letters to 
her. 

Paddy MEAGHER 

Girls Talk/ Boys Talk/ Parents Listen By 
Lucienne PICKERING. Bandra: St Paul 
Publications, 1991 Pp. 107/ 118/ 115. Rs 
22 each. ISBN 81-7108- 170-3/ 171-1/ 
172-X. 

These are three excellent booka 
about the human “and psycho-sexual de- 
velopment of girls and boys and the role 
of parents in this fascinating, confusing 
and necessary part of human life. 

Addressing parents Pickering — 
mother of five grown children and youth 
counsellor — emphasizes the needed 
knowledge and skills of communication, 
the parents' educative and accompanying 
role, the pitfalls and the fears of some 
parents. There is much wisdom in this 
book. 

The bcx)ks for 12 to 16 year old girls 
and boys are similar in content and basic 
diagrams and particular in tracing the 
psycho-sexual and human development 
of each. Both books are written in a very 
appealing style with an interplay be- 
tween a type of life like story — a diary in 
GMs Talk — and plenty of gradual, sound 
and clear information morally acceptable 
to all. 

1 would recommend the book very 
highly for families so that boys and girls 
with their parents can read all three 
books and they can discuss and learn to- 
gether. Ihey could be used in the class 


be in school libraries — a few copies. 
However, the best place for their use is 
the family. They are very attractively pro- 
duced and reasonably priced. Could a 
Hindi edition be prepar^? 

Paddy MEAGHER 

Joy of Committed Love — Handbook for 
Husbands/ — Handbook for Wives. By 
Gary SMALLEY. Bandra: ST Paul Publi- 
cations (Better Yourself Books), 1991. Pp. 
129/ 141. Rs 25 each. ISBN 81-7108-142- 
8/ 143-6. 

As so often with Better YoursefI 
Books, the covers catch our attention. 
These twin handbooks aim to help 
couples ensure that their marriage is a 
continued process of human growth 
through mutual help, that their married 
lives mature and that they are able Ui 
prevent and overcome crises. 

The impression 1 received from 
reading parts of both books was that both 
seem to concentrate more on women's 
need — advise to men how to respond in 
a healthy way to women for women's 
sake and advise to women how to act. 
so that their husbands will respond to 
them. 

The books have plenty of informa- 
tion, exercises, accounts of personal cxpc 
rience, many basic principles and guide- 
lines, insights into the specific nature and 
needs of man and woman and other ma- 
terial to ensure that marriage is a grow- 
ing and enriching relationship. 

Po.ssibly there is too much informa 
tion and too many guidelines and prin- 
ciples. The American cultural back 
ground and idiom could be an obstacit 
and lessen the effectiveness of the books. 

I think married couples will profit in 
many ways from these handbooks — to be 
used as handbooks. They could be used j 
in pre-marriage courses though experi- ] 
ence is needed to grasp many aspects, i 
problems and challenges of married life. I 
would think that couples married for a 
few years at least will find much here 
and be grateful for these handbooks 
There is much sound wisdom, the fruit of 
experience in personal married life and 
workiru> with rr rried couples. 
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Hermeneutics and the Bible in 
Liberation Theology 

A Critique from other Companions 
in the Struggle 


Eleazar S. FERNANDEZ 

The duthor is a citizen of the Philippines (now dt 1008 19lh Avenue South, Nashville, 
Tennesso 37212) currentlv' doing Ph D studies at Vanderville University, U.S A. In this 
paper he analyses the method ot lil->eration theology in respect to the role of the Bible 
in it and shows, that while I I had always stres»sed the relation of the Bible to life it had 
not paid sufficient attention to the cultural conditionings of the biblical text. Feminist 
theology, Black theology and Asian theology have helped LT to unchain God from the 
Bible, liberate life and free the Bible itself from l^eing a frozen text to being a pointer to 
tiod's own liberating acluMi in the whole of history 

W hat has often been cited as one of the crises of modernity, 
that is, the faith-cognitive crisis of most Godtalks,' is not 

much of a crisis to a poor Christian in a remote barrio ot a Third 
World country. It is remarkable that even though the poor are the 
ones who have suffered the most, they are the ones who have not 
lost the sense of the sacred in their lives. Rather than start with 
unbelief, agnosticism, and scepticism the common ailments of 
the Western secular "man" which many Western theologians have 
attempted to claim as a universal modern phenomenon 1 will 
start with the firm religious belief of the "non-person." 
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I. The Place and Authority of the Bible in Liberation 

Theology 

The Bible still plays a central role in the lives of the poor Chris- 
tian communities. However, its centrality is relative to life, and 
more specifically to the life of the community. Life takes first place! 
As Carlos Mesters puts it. 

The people's mam interest is not to interpret the Bible, but to interpret 
life luith the help of the Bible. They try to be faithful, not primarily to 
the meaning the text has in itself (the historical and literal meaning), 
but to the meaning they discover in the text for their own lives. ^ 

Life is not for the Bible, but the Bible for life. It should promote 
life, be at the service of life, and not the other way around. This is 
the way the Bible came into being. Faithfulness to the Bible does not 
mean living by every letter of the Bible, or fitting one's life to the 
biblical times, but accepting the meaning that the Bible conveys for 
the life of the community. Faithfulness is not measured by claims to 
originality or by a meticulous priKess of repetition, but by the pur 
suit of a life generating meaning that is reproduced as our context 
engages in a dialectical interplay with the text. Liberation theology 
can affirm with Sharon Welch that the Bible like Christianity as a 
whole "contains something of truth not because of its origins, but 
because it liberates people n(/W from specific forms of oppression." ' 

With an understanding of the significant place of the Bible in 
liberation theology crucial but relative to life we can now 
understand the nature of its authority and inspiration. Authority is 
not based on inerrancy and plenary inspiration, but on the Bible's 
function for the community.'' 

II. Biblical Hermeneutics in Liberation Theology 

1. The Method and Thrust of Liberation Theology 

Liberation theology's biblical hermeneutics can be understood 
only within the perspective of liberation theology's methodology 
In this way we appreciate the liberating significance of its herme- 
neutical approach. 

Social transformation is more than a battle of will and high 
powered w'eapons. A person who is dedicated to the task of social 
transformation must be ecjuipped with a method of knowing, ot 
seeing and analyzing events and facts. How a person sees influ- 
ences vision. The method of doing theology cannot be dismissed 
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without grave consequences to the cause of soda] transformation. 
Juan Luis Segundo makes this point: 

It is the fact that the one and only thing that can maintain the liberative 
character of any theology is not its content but its methodology It is 
the latter that guarantees the continuing bite of theology whatever 
terminology may be used and however much the existing system tries 
to reabsorb it into itself.^ 

While Segundo's presentation of methcxlology is more at the 
level of the fonnal theological object (hermeneutical circle), both Joe 
Holland and Peter Henriot have set liberation theology's methodol- 
ogy within the broader perspective of a "pastoral circle" or a "circle 
of pnixis."*’ This pastoral circle has four moments, namely: (1) in- 
sertion, (2) social analysis, (3) theological reflection, and (4) pastoral 
planning. At the moment of insertion, the questions raised are: 
Where and with whom are we locating ourselves as we begin our 
process? Whose experience is being considered? For the moment of 
social analysis the appropriate questions are: Which analytical tra- 
dition is being followed? Are there presuppositions in these analy- 
ses that need to be tested? The theological moment of reflection 
raises the questions: What methodological assumptions underlie the 
theok/gical reflection? What is the relationship of social analysis to 
theology? Finally, at the level of pastoral planning, the issue of the 
victims' participation in the pastoral planning is being raised. 

Another liberation theologian who has made an extensive expo- 
sition of the circle of praxis is Clodovis Boff. His circle of praxis 
covers three headings or mediations, viz., (1) the socio-analytic me- 
diation, (2) the hermeneutic mediation, (3) the practical mediation.^ 
The s(Kio-analytic mediation constitutes the material theoretical ob- 
ject, the hermeneutical mediation the formal theoretical object (theo- 
logical reflecticjn proper), and the practical mediation of faith the 
real concrete object (question of practical relevance). Each of the 
three mediation or stages has its area ot concentration. The first 
focuses on the relationship of theology to social .sciences, the .second 
on the relationship of theology with the Scripture, and the third on 
the relationship of theology and praxis. To oversimplify things, lib- 
eration theology follows what is commonly known as the see, judge, 
and act method. If one is familiar with the process of community 
organizing, one also can perceive some similarities with the three 
steps of organizing, arouse, organize, and mobilize. 

Whether one reads a work that is littered with abstruse aca- 
demic terms, such as that of Bofi, or the easily readable style of 
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Holland and Henriot, one can discern that liberation theologians are 
in agreement that "insertion" or the life experience of the people is 
the locus of reflection and the object of transforming action. Specifi- 
cally, this is the life experience of the poor and oppressed people. A 
theology that springs frcjm the experience of the poor and wants to 
be a rn^ns for tlieir liberation must grapple with the same issues 
that the poor are grappling with. This theology requires a socio- 
analytic tool (social analysis) to diagnose society: it must undergo a 
stage of socio-analytic mediation. The word "mediation" is used 
here because the so-called "facts" are not given to us directly, but 
always through a prism. 

The socio-analytic mediation is constitutive of liberation theol- 
ogy; it is not exterior to it (relationship of application) but interior 
(relationship of constitution).* The relationship of application sees 
the relation of two disciplines as external. It presupposes a duality 
of autonomous elements that come in contact. A theology that 
operates on the relationship of application often uses tools to under- 
stand society, but there is no intrinsic relation involved. Primarily it 
operates on the model of translation, a translation from the Scrip- 
ture or church encyclicals.'’ While it appears to use social sciences, it 
is a theology that is not shaped by the context. One indication that 
this theology dties not establish an intrinsic link with the "sciences 
ot the social" is its moralistic approach. For liberation theology, its 
relationship with the "sciences of the social" is intrinsic and consti- 
tutive. lt^ theoUrgy is shaped by the use and outcome of the socio- 
analytic tool In tact it considers the use of tools as already a politi- 
cal choice . Though many liberal theologians claim that their the- 
ologies relate to the "sciences of the social" in a constitutive man- 
ner, a notable distinction should not be overlooked. The liberal 
theologians' interest in using various scientific disciplines is primar- 
ily to uphold the cognitive status of theology in the academic world 
and relate theology to other disciplines. Liberation theology on its 
part considers the socio-analytic mediation as constitutive because it 
is a demand of praxis.'^ 

It is only after the socio-analytic mediation and critique of the 
life experience of the poor Christian communities that the herme- 
neutical mediation comes in. For Boff this is the theology reflection 
proper or the formal theoretical object. Hermeneutical mediation 
seeks to transform the material object into a formal theological ob- 
ject. The material object is posed in the light of theological reason 
and Scripture. This is the sphere of what Boff calls theological 
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"pertinency," or that which really makes the theologicity of theol- 
ogy.’^ What makes liberation theology a theology is not the material 
object, but the manner or the modus operandi in which it develops 
its material. The material object must be reworked according to the 
mode of theological production in order to become theological prod- 
uct. The proper theological products come in when, to use Gustavo 
Gutierrez definition of theology, we arrive at a critical reflection on 
praxis in the light of God's word}^ It is the eye of faith that trans- 
poses the material objects into theological reflection. Here it be- 
comes clear that theology is indeed a "second moment" in libera- 
tion theology. Like Hegel's owl of Minerva, it only rises at sun- 
down. 

The final mediating moment of liberation theology is the practi- 
cal mediation or praxis. It begins with praxis and ends in praxis. 
This is not, however, a return to the beginning praxis but an en- 
riched, transformative praxis. Liberation theology has accepted the 
challenge of Marx's eleventh the.sis to Feuerbach; "The philosophers 
have only interpreted the world in various ways, the point however 
is to change it."” 

2 . Liberation Theology's Biblical Hermeneutics 

Libemtion theology's approach to biblical hermeneutics Is in- 
trinsically a part of its theological methodology, and is attuned to its 
liberating thrust. Its distinct character, in comparison to other her- 
meneutical-exegetical approaches, can be properly perceived only 
within the perspective of liberation theology's method. Separated 
from its location within liberation theology's methodology and thrust, 
it is stripped of its liberating character. 1 have identified at least 
seven basic features of this hermeneutical approach. 

First, it should be clearly stated and without any pretension of 
neutrality that liberation biblical hermeneutics is a henneneutics from 
the underside of history. It is an interpretation of the biblical text 
from the epistemological privilege of the poor. To be truly respon- 
sive to its context and faithful to the biblical text, liberation herme- 
neutics cannot but read the text through the eye-glasses of the margi- 
nalized of .society 

When we say that liberation hermeneutics is a reading of the 
text from the epistemological privilege of the poor, this only means 
that a reading is affected by one's social location. Or to put it 
bluntly, a reading is never neutral. A reading is more than a read- 
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ing of what is there: it is actually an interpretatioa and an interpre- 
tation is shaped by one's geographical and social location. Added 
to the polysemous nature of the text, capable of various readings, 
the sodal location of the interpreter affects what is seen in the text. 
Rather than claiming a neutral interpretation, liberation theology 
opted for reading the text with the spectacles of the poor. 

As the dominant ideas of the age are generally favorable to the 
interest of the ruling few, a "hermeneutics from below" is an indis- 
pensable companion of the "hermeneutics of suspicion." These two 
have been effective weapons in the hands of liberation theologians 
in their deconstructive and constructive tasks. With these herme- 
neutical weapons liberation theologians have unmasked the so-called 
liberating character of the Western Enlightenment project. Jose 
Comblin, a liberation theologian, has rightly put his finger on West- 
ern criticism by accusing it of ideological blindness. The academic 
theologies that blossomed under its inspiration claim to possess the 
universal truth, but they are as conditioned as other claims. Its 
criticism promoted freedom, but in the final analysis, it is the free- 
dom of the bourgeois man not the freedom of the poor.’^ 

The second distinctive characteristic of liberation theology's bib- 
lical hermeneutics has something to do with its location (in the 
second moment or mediation) within the over-all liberation method- 
ology and its relative character, relative, i.e., to life. Located some- 
where in the second moment of mediation, it is clear that its raison 
d'etre is not biblical scholarship tor its own sake; rather, it is a 
means of engaging with the text for the sake of human beings. The 
text is not taken in and of itself, but always in relation to us. It is 
not primarily for the consumption of the academic community, though 
It challenges the academic community. Unlike other henneneutical- 
exegeticdl approaches, it is explicitly tied to a people's movement 
and a particular brand of theology. Liberation henneneutics makes 
Li.se of scientific hermeneutical-exegetical approaches, but always for 
the sake of linking them to concrete transfonnative praxis. 

As a henneneutic approach that seeks to link the text to the 
transformative praxis of the struggling communities, liberation her- 
meneutics must aunbine the disciplines that open up the past with 
the disciplines that explain the present. This constitutes the third 
distinctive characteristic of liberation biblical henneneutics. To be a 
text that relates to us now, a fusion of the horizons of the past and 
the present must happen. The historical-critical method has failed to, 
make the fusion because of its preoccupation with discovering the 
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original context or message. "It must be conceded," notes Christo- 
pher Rowland, "that we have been singularly negligent over the 
application of historical criticism to our world, and to ourselves as 
interpreters."'” The historical critical method has been rigid in its 
judgment of the past, but in no way has it made the text a judgment 
upon us today. It is usually argued that practitioners of the histori- 
cal-critical method have to withhold judgment in order to attain 
objective distance and avoid the pitfalls of eisegesis. This, however, 
fails to understand that in the effort to let the original context and 
message come out, interpretation or historical reconstruction is al- 
ready involved. 

Literary approaches provide a corrective to those methods that 
focus on the meaning and context behind the text. They provides a 
way of interpretation in which the message is perceived in front of 
the text, or an interpretation in which the text projects a world 
where we may poetically dwell in.'' Yet, though they claim to proj- 
ect a message in front of the text, many literary critiques tend to 
remain in the maze of linguistic protocols and structures; they fail to 
critique the reader and his/her world which shapes the reading, or 
see the literature as an expression of the historico-inaterial condi- 
I tion.'" Understanding the text or literature as an expression of the 
; historico-material condition is an approach which liberation herme- 
neutics puts foremost, making it appropriate for ideological critique.'^ 
Appropriating literary approaches within this frame something 
in which the present liberation henneneutic is weak would be an 
! added boon to liberation theology. 

Combining the disciplines that open up the past with the disci- 
plines that open up the present requires that one should subject to a 
thorough critique not only the past but also the world of the inter- 
preter. The social formation of the contemporary reader has to be 
analyzed, too. This, liberation theology has done, while other bibli- 
cal-hermeneutical approaches have ignored it. By combining the 
literaiy and historical approaches to exegesis, liberation theology 
can be all the more strengthened. 

By placing the Bible at the service of life and adopting a herme- 
neutical approach that links the horizon of the past with that of the 
present, liberation biblical hermeneutics has restored the spirit of 
the text. I consider this the fourth distinctive characteristic of libera- 
tion hermeneutics. The historical-critical method, in spite of its 
noble contributions, has made the text dead and alien to the present. 
Liberation biblical henneneutics has made the text closer to our 
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experience, particularly to the experience of the poor. This has to 
be: liberation hermeneutics itself is rooted in the spiritual and politi- 
cal rupture of the poor. Pablo Richard has underscored this point: 
"This root is at the same time political and spiritual. This explains 
the radical nature of the new hermeneutics in Latin America."*'^ 
Lil-^ration hermeneutics' concern for recovering the "sentido espir- 
ituai," s( 3 mething that is often lost in the forest of modem exegesis, 
draws deep from the wells of the early Church Fathers. They, ac- 
cording to Richard, considered three dimensions of the "sentido 
espirltual" in their henneneutics, viz., (1) "sentido alegorico" ef- 
tecting new understanding, (2) "sentido tropologico o moral" 
focuses on living, (.^) "sentido analogico o escatologico" hope 
giving.^’ Hence, to interpret with the sense of the spirit is to read 
willi a new understanding, a commitment to life, and with a re- 
newed hope. 

The fifth point deals with a specific hermeneutical model that 
liberation hermeneutics espouses. With a biblical hermeneutics that 
seeks to join the disciplines that open the past with the disciplines 
that explain the present for the sake of transformative praxis, and 
with the ongoing dialectical interplay of text and reader in his/her 
historical situatedness, 1 think it is absurd to charge liberation exe- 
gesis of "proof texting."- This is in fact the charge of many Western 
theologians and'biblical scholars, among them Russell Pregeant.^^ 

Referring in particular to Jon Sobrino, Pregeant con.siders libera- 
tion hermeneutics as a fonn of proof texting, for it uses direct (uicil- 
og}! as a mode ot authorizing theology. 1 would say that if there is 
what seems to be direct analogy in liberation hermeneutical ap- 
proach, it is because the p(H)r have discovered a close affinity with 
the experience ot the biblical people. But even if there is a clo.se 
affinity between the experience of poor people in Latin America 
with that of the pariah people in the Bible, liberation theology has 
not u.sed direct analogy to the extent of proof texting to authorize a 
theological position. Liberation hermeneutics does' not engage in 
pn)of texting because it consciously maintains a dynamic interaction 
ot text, pretext, context, and the reader. Faithfulness to the biblical 
text tor liberation henneneutics does not mean fitting one's life into 
the world ot the text, or selecting pa.ssages from the Bible to author- 
ize one's theological position, or to seek analogies. There is no 
direct analogical application for the reason that, aside from placing 
the text in its context and the reader in his/her own present context, 
the text and one's option in history are mediated by some sort of an 
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ideology, or what Juan Luis Segundo calls "deutero-leaming" — 
learning how to leam.^^ Boff cannot concede to the charge of direct 
analogy, nor similarly to what he calls "correspondence of term: 
model." Instead, he calls liberation biblical hermeneutics approach 
a "correspondence of relations." The identity of senses is not to be 
sought at the level of message and context as such, but at the leve 
of the relationship between the context and ritessage on each side.” 

The sixth important feature of liberation biblical hermeneutic: 
has to do with the role of biblical scholars in relation to the people 
When biblical henneneutics is seen within the commitment of serv- 
ing the struggling communities, and when the primary emphasis is 
on the spirit rather than the letter, biblical scholars play a suppor- 
tive role. If the primary emphasis is on uncovering the so-called 
neutral facts, or the "letter," the Bible is alienated from the common 
people, and people are at the mercy of the biblical scholars. 

Finalli^, liberation hermeneutics sees the Scripture as itself a 
sedimented interpretation of the earliest Christian communities' en- 
counter with the living God. Fundamentalists think that their ap- 
proach is the classical from biblical text to the writer's theologica 
intentions and then to the external referents.^^ Instead, it is the 
other way around:- the text is a product, a .sedimentation of the 
experience of the Christian communities. 

3. Critique from Other Liberation-Oriented Theologies 

Liberation theology since its inception has been subjected to 
various criticisms. Many have criticized it as a distortion of the 
Gospel and a reduction of the Gospel's message. 1 will not deal 
with the criticism coming from this grcjup, but from other groups 
who share similar commitments and vision with the poor. With 
this, 1 am particularly referring to the critique made by feminist.s. 
Blacks, Asians, Africans, American Indians, and other minorities. 
The choice is based on their commitment to liberation and the dis- 
tinct perspective that they contribute to the liberation process. 

The first issue that I would like to bring out is one which femi- 
nists studies have pointed out so succinctly; the seeming silence or 
ideological blindness of liberation theology to pose a question to the 
Bible itself. Liberation theology has subjected the liberal Enlighten- 
ment project of criticism to a hermeneutics of suspicion and 
rightly so. By suspecting the liberal project of criticism, liberation 
theology has exposed the bourgeois man and discovered the non- 
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oerson the poor. However, femirasts chaij^ that Ubeiation theo- 
Grians have never suspected the biblical text tts0. Qting in jMi>. 
tiralar /uan Luis Segondo, Elizabeth Schussier Pkwenza and Sharon 
Ringe have observed that, in spite of Segundo's efforts to sul^ect all 
possble enslaving conditions to ideological suspicion, he has not 
turned his suspicion to the text For them, Segundo's model ^r- 
meneutical circle) does not make room for a OTtical evaluation of 
biblical ideologies as expressions of false consciousness.*" "A femi- 
nist hermeneutics," argues Fiorenza, "cannot trust or accept the 
Bible and tradition simply as divine revelation."^ Feminist inter- 
pretation therefore begins with a hermeneutic of suspicion that ap- 
plies to both contemporary androcentric interpretations of the Bible 
and the biblical text itself. 

When liberation theology speaks of the "irruption" of Third 
World peoples fora better future, it generally means the irruption of 
the poor?* Liberation theology is an expression of the irruption of 
the poor; it is an expression of those who have been “absents" in 
history. In its preoccupation with economic and "class" analysis, it 
has failed to notice the other reality; that "the irruption the Third 
World is also the irruption of the non-Christian world;"*" if has 
failed to remember the other "absents" of history (history as domi- 
nated by the West). This failure of liberation theology to remember 
the other "absents" has an impact on its perception of Christianity 
and the particular role of the Bible and non-Christian traditions. 
This constitutes the second criticism charged against liberation the- 
ology. Two scholars representing this second point of criticism 
speak fnrrm the point of view of the non-Christian world Aloysius 
Pieris and Kwok Pui-Lan,*" I shall start with Pieris and then connect 
Kwok's points. 

A theology may claim to be an expression of the liberating struggle 
of the poor, but fails to take seriously the lives of the non-Christian 
non-biblical poor. It does not necessarily mean that liberation theol- 
ogy intends to dismiss the world of the non-Christiarr poor, but that 
liberation theology is generally silent about it. Pieris has pointed 
out that in spite of liberation theology's liberating character, it sHll 
operates on a "Christ against religion" or "Christ against culture" 
mentality.*' This mentality stilt perceives Christian experience, tra- 
dition and the Bible as universally superior over the world of the 
non-Christians. Though the Bible is perceived as the historical mem- 
ory of the poor (Pablo Richard), its placement within a "Christ against 
religion" paradigm has made it an instrument against the non-Chris- 
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Pif^ris' pc^t connects us tc Kwok's. Speaking from a 'non- 
Ubikad worid' and influenced by icoinist petspectivesi, Kwcdc (Hoi^ 
Kong) raises a serious question regarding the place of the Bil^ in a 
non-Christian worid. This is not a prdblem if one believes in uring 
the Bible to convert the so-called "pagans' non-Christians. But 
for Christians who have "global awareness," asserts Kwok, this is a 
serious problem. This is a serious problem because "two-thirds of 
our worid is made up of non-Christians, and most of these peoples 
are under the yoke of exploitation by the privileged one-third world," 
who happen to be identified with the Bible.’^ Thus, riie calls for a 
new understanding of the role of the Bible, its truth claim and au- 
thority, and its place with regard to other faiths and cultures. She 
argues against ^sing the truth claim of the Bible on its being the 
supposed revealed Word of God precisely becinise the majority of 
her people do not believe in this faith assertion. Like the feminist 
theologians, She establishes the authority of the Bible not on the 
claim for "metaphysical or revelational truth." For her, "the au- 
thority of the Bible can no longer hide behind the unchallenged 
belief that it is the Word of God," but whether "the Bible can be of 
help in the global struggle for liberation."” She also thinks that a 
dialogical imagination approach is fitting. 

Focussing on the problem of classism, the third charge against 
liberation theology is its alleged failure to incorporate in its libera- 
tion project and theological reflection the experience of those who 
have suffered because of their race and culture. For a long time it 
has remained oblivious to the plight of people in the midst of L.atin 
Americathe Amerindians and Black population. A theologico- 
biblical hermeneutics that focuses on the class problem has often 
forgotten to raise theological issues about the Bible itself and the 
claims of other traditions as sources of theological reflection. Lib- 
eration theology should start rethinking about the Bible in relation 
to the cultural traditions of people both oral and written as 
sources for theological reflection. 

4. Lessons Learned and Clarification of Some Points of 
Liberation Hermeneutics 

Liberation theology has taken ^riously the critique of theolo- 
gies considered as compaiuons in the struggle. Thi s is clear in 
the introduction to the 15th anniversary edition of Gustavo Gutierrez's 
A Theology of Liberation. In this edition, Gutierrez frankly ac- 
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knowledged that it has been a social lie of liberation theology to 
claim that there is no racism in Latin America. Expressing Ws senti- 
ments and profound realization, 

1 must admit, therefore, that from these contacts [particulariy referring 
to other Third World theologians through EATWOT] with these other 
theologians J have grown in hope and have become more sensitive to 
the suffering of human groups geographically and culturally far re- 
moved from us.'*^ 

Critiques from the companions in the struggle have not really 
undermined the basic starting point and commitment of liberation 
theology, nor do they intend to undermine it either. Liberation 
theology should not abandon its starting point the experience of 
the poor because that is where its relevance lies; nor should it 
abandon viewing reality from the experience of the poor and its 
commitment to them. This is where its relevance and distinct con- 
tribution to theology and the liberation struggle lie. 

Though it clings tenaciously to its starting point and commit- 
ment, liberation theology needs to expand its world, shake-off its 
lethargic limbs, and carry forward the consequences of its radical 
insights. Liberation theology has actually grasped the crucial point 
when it says that the Bible is relative to life; that the objective is not 
to interpret the Bible but to interpret life with the help of the Bible. 
This proper starting point creates an openness for liberation theol- 
ogy to consider other experiences and cultural traditions (of women, 
people of color, and non-Christian peoples) as sources of theological 
reflection. 

To accept the relative or functional status of the Bible with re- 
gard to life actually does three things; (1) unchains Cod from the 
Bible, (2) liberates life, and (3) frees the Bible itself. When the Bible 
is seen as relative to life or for puqjoses of interpreting life, it un- 
chains God from the Bible because the message of the Bible points to 
the primary locus of God's activity in the actual -life situation. To 
say that the Bible is relative to life or for the sake of life is to focus 
one's attention on the activity of God in history with the hel ■> of the 
Bible. Through the Bible we come to know the God of our fathers 
and mothers in faith, only to remind us that the same God is work- 
ing in our midst too. Liberation theologians can agree with Karl 
Rahner in asserting that the history through which God's grace is 
mediated to human beings is "not always and in first instance a 
word, and consequently not a scriptural word. It is rather salvation 
history as a whole."^’ 
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Carlos Masters further strengthens our point when he argues 
persuasively that the "Word of God is not just the Bible. The Word 
of God is within reality and it can be discovered with the help of the 
Bible."** Secondly, the relative function of the Bible liberates life; 
life is not bound to the letter and world of the Bible but the Bible 
helps to illumine life now. Thirdly, this liberates the Bible itself and 
prevents it from being construed as absolute and infallible (the Prot- 
estant Pope), and cuts off bibliolatry. 

The three points considered above press us to discern the locus 
of God's activity in the world with the aid of the Bible. To 
discern the activity of God outside the Bible, though with the help 
of the Bible, only means basing its authority outside of the t^xt 
(concrete history), and puts us alongside the feminist insisterice 
(Fiorenza and others) that the "litmus test for invoking Scripture as 
the Word of God must be whether or not biblical texts and tradi- 
tions seek to end relations of domination and oppression."*^ With a 
hermeneutical circle starting from concrete action in history and 
back to history, Sobrino rightly asserts that "the criterion must be 
j historical in character and must originate within concrete history."** 

I Liberation theology's proper placement of the Bible with regard 
j to life, when properly pursued, actually avoids Itumeleng Mosala's 
warning of absolutizing the Bible and making it an instrument of 
domination.** Pablo Richard is aware of this danger, for he makes 
this point emphatically: "If we absolutize the Bible as if it were a 
direct and material word of XSod, our history will be imprisoned by 
the text and eventually we (sic) wiped out." For there could not be 
a "worse domination than that imposed in the name of 'sacred' 

I text.'"'" To absolutize the Bible is actually to imprison our history to 
! the text and freeze the activity of God in the Bible. This has to be 
' opposed because the Word of God is more than the Bible and the 
activity of God is outside the Bible (though also through the Bible). 
If this is the case, liberation theolbgy opens the possibility of ac- 
knowledging the salvific value of other faiths, and starts using, the 
Bible in a "dialogical imagination" approach with other non-Chris- 
tian classic texts. 


111. Concluding Challenge 

The search for liberating hermeneutics is far from over, but this 
essay has to end. There may still be weak points in liberation her- 
meneutics that should be pointed out but may have been over- 
looked in this essay, that is why the .search has to continue. This 
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search is at the same time a struggle, because inteipretii^ life — 
which is the business of hermeneutics — is a struggle between con- 
flicting interpretations. As hermeneuts who have opted to interpret 
life from the experience of those who suffer and struggle, we are all 
challenged to engage in this relentless quest and struggle. We need 
to engage in mutual search and criticism to strengthen our approaches 
to hermeneutics that we may truly interpret life and serve effec- 
tively our respective communities with the help of sacred texts. 
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The Resurrection of Jesus and 
Human Liberation 


Dr George THERUKATTH, MCBS 

The resurrection of Jesus is the promise of our resurrection and total liberation. Faith 
in the' resurrection is verifiable in the faith of the disciples and is a faith sustained by 
hope and expressed in love. To believe in the resurrection is not a question of meta- 
physics or the acceptance of a particular fact, but a participation in the life shown by 
jesus, which included the acceptance of his own death in a struggle against all forms of 
death, and was sealed by the Father when He raised lesus by the power of the Spirit. 
Ur Therukdtli) works in the Department of Post-Graduate Studies and Research in 
Christianity of the University of Mysore, and in 1990 published four articles in the 
JOURNAL, on the eucharist and liberation. 

H uman beings never fully live in their present. They are beings 
with a past who live in the present oriented to a future. They 
always dream of their future and are always on the way to realize 
themselves on all levels biological, social, cultural, spiritual and 
transcendental. They long for freedom from all alienations that 
constrif't their existence, phvsical and psychological suffering, pain 
and death, and every spirituahevil such as sin and hatred.' They not 
only long foi freedom from all these, but look forward to their own 
fulfilment as human persons, in their concrete corporate existences, 
and to the fulfilment in the capacity for the Infinite that God has 
placed in. their being. In a word, they long for integral and total 
liberation. 

Resurrection and Liberation 

The resurrection is this utopia that every human being longs for. 
The "resurrection now becomes the symbol of the Christian uto- 
pia."^ It is the announcement of total liberation, especially from the 


a. L. BOI-L, Jesus Christ Liberator, New York; Orbis Books 1987, pp. 134-35. 

2. ]. SOBKINO, Sfriritiialitfi of Liberation. Toward PoUtioil Holiness, New 

York: Orbis Books 1988. p. 129. 
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teign of death.^ It is the eschatologization of ^*£011 nutnan reality, 
a radical realization of human potencies at all levels. It is the total 
transfiguration of human reality, both corporal and spiritual, and 
the intrcxiuction of the human person, body and soul, into the IGng. 
dom of God. Resurrection is the new world which God creates, it 
is our emptiness filled by him with his fullness, it is the new crea- 
tion, by God .... It is the fulfilment of all things ... it is eternal 
life."^ 

Such a total and integral liberation is what is promised in the 
resurrection by the God of the Bible. In the Bible God is not re- 
vealed as a motionless in serene majesty, as the philosophers 
would picture for us, but as one who is very much concerned with 
human beings and their total and integral liberation. The Bible 
shows him as truly falling in love with our humanity, accepting 
even the lowest social condition, namely, that of a slave so that he 
would be raised in his humanity as Master.® God reveals himself as 
a liberator God. He bursts into the world of sin and slavery and in 
the resurrection of Jesus he promises and guarantees resurrection 
and thereby total and integral liberation to all those who believe in 
him. The Cod of the Bible is one who draws us towards our own 
resurrection, into his own future. In the resurrection of the man 
Jesus, God's promiscis fulfilled in one human being. Death, hatred, 
sin and all alienations are vanquished. What was hidden potential- 
ity in humankind is revealed in all its clarity and transparency in the 
resurrection of Jesus. In the man Jesus' resurrection, the movement 
of divine love has been poured forth into the world leading it to 
integral and total liberation. 

Verifiability of the Resurrection 

As the resurrection of Jesus was an act of God, it could not be 
seen by human eyes. It could be ascertained only from the effects 
consequent on it, such as tire total transformation of Jesus' fright- 
ened discipK now filled with enthusiasm and dynamism in the 
conviction that their Master was alive and present among them, and 
their readiness to face any sufferings and persecution. The only 
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thing ihat can be gra^>ed as historical is the Easter faith of the first 
tiisdples. 'lb® resurtection of Jesus by God's act does not lie within 
the sphere of empirical historical research. Of vital interest to uS is 
the very resurrection of the faitti of the first disciples wWch had 
been d^d. The emphasis is thus shifted from the physical resurrec* 
tion of Jesus to the effect it had on the first, disciples. This means 
"to sWft the 'reality' of resurrection from somethir^ that happens to 
the crucified Jesus to something that happens to the existerm of the 
disciples."* It was the resurrection of Jesus that awakened and 
quickened once again the faith of the disciples in the Lordship and 
Messiahship of Christ. "They came to decipher the mystery of Jesus 
as being God himself, who visited human beings in mortal flesh."^ 
It is this faith and hope that they wanted to evoke and instil in us 
through the resurrection narratives in the Bible. The empty tomb 
and the appearance stories are symbolic expressions of a new faith 
experience of the disciples. "Jesus risen" was the cause of this 
experience. Form criticism of the resurrection narratives reveals 
that they are expressions of the Easter faith and hope. The resurrec- 
tion of Christ was a reality which affected the existence of the dis- 
ciples and challenged them to a decision of putting their complete 
faith and hope in God. This faith that the Master was alive and 
present among them changed their existence, opened up their es- 
chatalogical horizon of hope and filled them with enthusiasm and 
dynamism to commit themselves completely for the cause of God. 
It made them ready to face any suffering and persecution for the 
integral liberation of humanity and in the process brought them 
their own liberation. The evangelists show us that the first disciples 
had a glimpse of the eschatalogical, the ultimate, and could thus 
verify their faith. They perceived the truth about God, Jesus, them- 
selves, their calling and the universe. Through the resurrection of 
Jesus they received hope and a certainty of a new creation in which 
sin is destroyed and all will be transformed into the Kingdom of 
God. The resurrection narratives simply invite us to faith and hope 
in such an act of God, in the way the evangelists themselves l»- 
lieved and hoped. 

Faith in the Resurrection 

Hence faith in the resurrection of Jesus is an important and 
essential condition for the total and integral liberation of human- 

6. ]. MOLTVIANN, Theology of Hope, London: SCM Press 1967, p.l86. 

7. L. BOFF op.cit p. 130. 
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kind. "To believe in Christ's resurrection is to believe that hence- 
forth nothing is impossible, that God's power is at our disposal for 
our salvation and the salvation of the world."' It is only art irtdomi- 
tabie faith in the God of the resurrection and an absolute hope in 
what he has promised that lead us to a free, unconditional and 
selfless love of God and to embracing God's will for the liberation of 
the world. "Belief in the resurrection gives Christians assured in 
their conviction of victory over death unshakeable freedom, bold- 
ness in the face of the 'power of this world'."’ The resurrection of 
Jesus is the guarantee of such faith, hope and love. 

In human life we generally put faith in a body of transcenaent 
values which are beyond all verifiable experience. Our standing by 
these values involves an existential wager, but it brings us success, 
happiness and liberation. This is what faith is. The wager involves 
our freedom to live by faith and hope in the transcendent reality. 
As is the case with every wager, its verification can be had only in 
the end, in the future. Faith in the resurrection is such a wager. 
Faith in the God who raised Jesus brings a new horizon, a new 
world of meaning and hope which illumines our human existence. 
Through it the disciples were reborn to a new existence in which 
Christ became the centre of their lives. Their "eyes were opened." 
They were able to grasp the human reality. Through the resurrec- 
tion-faith they were convinced that God would abolish every inhu- 
man stKial structure of oppression and death and would offer resur- 
rection total human liberation. Thus the faith in the resurrection 
gave them hope of their own and the world's liberation. "But we 
have this pn)mise and look forward to a new heaven and a new 
earth, the home of justice" (2 Pet 3:13). 

It is this faith that they tried to instil through the Easter narra- 
tives. They tell us that placing faith in the God who raised Jesus 
Christ, the God who can bring into existence what is not in existence 
or what is dead, is the only way that can give us total and integral 
liberation. Faith in such a God can liberate us from the fear of 
death, from self-seeking and from every enslavement. Such a faith 
keeps us alive in the tomb of pain and give us the power to see 
visions of tomorrow in the darkness of today. This faith frees us for 


H F.X DURRWRLL, In the Reiheming Christ . ToTl’arl^^l Theology of Spiritual- 
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hope and radical love, and gives us power to resist-aH evil powers 
and principalities. Whoever believes and has faith in sudi a God, 
already experiences resurrection into a full liberation in the midst of 
this life itself. Liberation begins when we are delivered from fear 
and are set in the free space which the resurrection opens up. All 
liberation movements begin when people are fearless.’® 

Faith and Hope 

Now, faith cannot exist apart from hope. For the object of faith 
is the God who raises the world in Christ. This object is the motive 
for hope. "For Christians, the death and resurrection of Jesus, the 
man on whom they venture their lives, is the ground of hope for a 
general resurrection for all men."" The Easter texts say what may 
we hope for. Having come to faith, we must preserve in ourselves 
that desire which opens our heart to the object of faith or we will 
succumb to the temptation to unbelief. "Without . . . the courage of 
hope in the lordship of Christ, faith in the resurrection would decay 
into belief in particular facts, without any consequences."’^ 

To believe in the resurrection of Christ is to hope that nothing is 
impossible for God, Because of our hope in the resurrected Christ 
we can be liberated from the narrow limits of the present and can 
think and act completely in terms of what is to come.’® In the light 
of this future, Christian hope makes a critique of everything present 
and activates and mobilizes us to transform the present. "It is hope 
that brings about an existential restlessness and a salvific disquiet in 
us, for our wholeness is in God. When we hope, we see that we are 
incomplete in ourselves and this makes us turn from ourselves 
ex-centre ourselves into the centre which is God Himself. So it is 
in hope that we actually come into harmony with our real self and 
thus realize ourselves."’* Hope in the resurrection resists fear, the 
death instinct and the threat of death. It gives us freedom from all 
anxiety. For the one who hopes in the resurrection there is no 
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grounu for anxiety in life or death. In as much as hope Uherates us 
from anxiety, it makes us free to fight against all unjust stnictures 
and gives us strength to overcome all, obstacles and endure even 
death and martyidom that come in the way of the promised future. 

Faith, Hope and Love 

All this means that faith, hope and love of God are total’y neces- 
sary for an integral liberation. By faith, hope and love we make 
God alone the centre of our lives. In this way we allow God's reign 
in our lives. This is what Jesus did in his life. He made God the 
centre of his life. His meat was to do the will of the Father. "Jesus 
gives himself totally to God, to the point of being able to subsist in 
him; then is realized what we profess in faith as the incarnation of 
God or the divinization of a human being. Jesus actualized this 
possibility that is inscribed within the human." Faith in God as 
Father was the centre of his life. He lived this faith and responded 
to it in all situations. It was this that brought liberation to him and 
liberation to all humanity. 

To believe that God raised up Christ is to retuse to find libera- 
tion in oneself. The fleshly creature seeks salvation in self. To 
believe in God and centre one's life in faith and hope in God is to 
come out of one's self, to receive liberation and new life from God. 
Faith and hope in Gocf mean forgetting oneself and leaping into the 
unknown on the word of God. It is attaching oneself firmly to God 
like Abraham in the Old Testament and Mary in the New Testa- 
ment. The basic reality of our life is that we are bom towards the 
Other, towards God. Our centre does not lie in ourselves but out- 
side us, in God. What we believe, hope and love is not a truth of 
reason, but a person. Christ is the object of faith and hope and love, 
he who is the resurrection and the life. For only God can heal the 
pain and meet the needs and fill the void in our lives. So basically it 
is by the ex-centric movement of faith, hope and love that we make 
God the centre of our lives and realize our true self. This is'why our 
deepest need is letting go of ourselves. "Transcendence reaches its 
peak in humility, in kenosis."’" Self-realization calls for the self- 
transcendent behaviour of faith,hope and love. Faith, hope and love 
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are the self-transcendent passions in us and it is by these that we 
unite ourselves to the transcendent God. It is through these pas- 
sions for the transcendent that we make God our centre and thereby 
receive our self-realization. 

Power of the Resurrection: Praxis of Compassion 

The relevance of the resurrection of Jesus for the liberation of 
humankind is first of all that it presents Jesus as a man with ulti- 
mate value and significance for overcoming the negative features of 
our existence. It thus overcomes the basic ambivalence of the mean- 
ing and meaninglessness of human existence, liberates us from the 
negative factors and frees us for unconditional selfless love in which 
consists true liberation. 

Secondly, the resurrection of Jesus releases a great power for a 
total and integral liberation. Death has been invaded by the power 
of love to transform the world. There is a power beyond death that 
can resist all evil. The resurrection thus shows that goodness triumphs 
over evil. It reveals who God is. He is the one whose power 
includes life and death, who can call into existence things that do 
not exist. In Him therefore it is possible to "hope against hope." 
Faith in the resurrection enables the power of the risen Lord to 
envelop us so that we receive a life that goes beyond our own and 
carries us forv\'ard into a history beyond our capacity. It was this 
power that changed the lives of the first disciples. They started to 
live their lives within a horizon of the transcendent space beyond 
their earthly lives, a space created by a faith and hope which called 
for unconditional love of God and neighbour. The resurrection faith 
gives us the power to overcome death and to resist any unjust 
powers, thus letting the definite Kingdom take shape among us 
through small anticipatory signs. 

Thirdly, the resurrection of Jesus means his continuous and ef- 
fective presence with us. It means we are never alone. "Resurrec- 
tion is the continuation of the personal life of Jesus as a man beyond 
death."'" Faith in the resurrection is the confession that our re- 
deemer lives, his spirit is alive today. What was the spirit of Jesus? 
It was the spirit of compassion. This spirit alone can bring total and 
integral liberation in the world of today. Life can be beautiful with 
genuine sympathy and compassion, it can be ugly with pettiness 
and selfishness. Lite can be uplifting if there is compassion and en- 
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coutagement, can be destructive when hatred and jealousy reign. 
Jesus was a man with the spirit of compassion. He saw the presence 
of God as Father in all things and particularly in all people. It was 
this spirit of compassion and love that he breathed into a dying 
world. The resurrection vindicated this spirit and practice of Jesus, 
the source of his unswerving stand for the Kingdom, for building a 
mote just, fraternal and human world on earth. Jesus selected a 
path which emphasized values that should inspire our whole indi- 
vidual and collective life. These values possess significant implica- 
tions for the economic, social and political systems that people fash- 
ion for themselves. This path was the path of compassion and love 
for the poor and downtrodden. The resurrection makes it clear that 
through Jesus God revealed his own mercy and compassion for the 
oppressed, his own approach to wealth and power, his own rejec- 
tion of inhuman social structures and oppression. This path of Jesus 
enabled him to create the New Israel and thus to start a universal 
community. This path is the only path for true and integral libera- 
tion of humankind. The resurrection puts God's seal of approval on 
the efforts of Jesus. 

Fourthly, if the resurrection puts God's seal of approval to the 
spirit of Jesus and his practice of compassion, it upholds the practice 
of those willing to make the spirit and practice of Jesus their own by 
a readiness to suffer with {cum + passio = compassion = suffering 
with) the poor and downtrodden for their total liberation.'* The 
resurrection of Jesus thus presents his spirit and practice as the way 
to total and integral liberation. It in.^pires (breathes) this spirit of 
ctjinpassion to change our lives Without this new life, without this 
ability to love radically and the coiuuge to hope in the resurrection, 
faith in the resurrection would be futile and without consequences 
tor the liberation ot humanity. 

Conclusion 

The i-esurrecticjn of Jesus is the beginning of liberation, not its 
completion. The pain of the unfulfilled promise is still with us. 
Some people venerate the resurrection of Je.sus without .sharing it in 
a struggle tor the new life that is released by' it. To participate in the 
resurrection means that our lives do not lead towards what is dead, 
and aiv not exposed to death s magnetic attraction. Faith and hope 
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in the resurrection is an active denial of death through which we 
march to life. So it is only those who actively and energetically 
confront death and all its variants (pain, injustice, sin, oppression) 
who share the power of the resurrection which God initiated in 
Jesus Christ.” "Jesus was not simply victorious over death as such, 
but victorious over death as a result of an injustice that compacted 
the magnitude of the sin of the world."“ 

Viewed in this way, the resurrection of Jesus will not invite us 
to metaphysical contemplation but to discipleship, to getting the 
programme of the historical Jesus under way in our own situation.^' 
In this perspective we can see that the resurrection is not a drug ad- 
ministered by the Church to those who are unwilling to die. In fact 
the resurrection calls for a far more radical death than physical 
death, for, those who believe in resurrection, believe in the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus vin dentil, the consequence of his taking up the cause of 
the poor and downtrodden. This death calls for preparedne.ss to 
lose ail, to find no security in thought, emotion or action. To face up 
to this loss, this emptiness, this sacrifice which is, indeed, the 
meaning of death is what faith in resurrecfion demands. The test 
of the faith in the resurrection is the struggle and death one under- 
takes and undergoes for the fullness of new life for all people. In 
the process of bringing fullness of life for all, by overcoming injus- 
tice, contempt of the lives of the poor and the mechanisms that 
oppress the downtrodden, a Christian may be exterminated. But 
then he teaches non-extermination (resurrection) and fullness of life. 
Faith in resurrection is life that conquers death. That we Christians 
have faith in the resurrection where death and injustice have been 
conquered, has to be proved again and again by a corresponding 
behaviour and a new lifestyle, by breaking away from the neutrality 
of silence and abandoning any complicity with injustice, and by our 
struggle for the establishment of a just and fraternal world. "Only 
as we experience in some way the humiliation, rejection, abandon- 
ment, and defeat that come from taking up the cause of the poor 
and powerless against the principalities and powers of the estab- 
lished order can we await expectantly the emergence of life out of 
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death."^^ Faith and hope in the resurrection of Jesus should mani- 
fest itself in the celebration of the fullness of life the cosmic 
Easter via death, by participating in the subversive activities and 
protesting practice of Jesus against the unjust structures and sys- 
tems. It is by such responses that we act in companionship with the 
one who rose from the dead. "In this way we become witnesses of 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ who was tortured to death two 
thousand years ago, a person whom it proved impossible to kill."^ 
Only by such responses do we prove that we have faith and hope in 
the resurrection, and only then we are Christians! 
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Poverty and the Environment 

Finnl Document of The International Seminar on "Poverty and The Envi- 
ronment" held in Assisi on the occasion of the Awards Ceremony, October 
23 - 25 , 1991 . 

Saint Francis and his followers, who were known for their prac- 
tice of voluntary poverty which permitted them to establish harmo- 
nious relations with all creatures, inspires us to reflect on the rela- 
tion of poverty to the environment. The Canticle of All Creatures, 
written by the Saint when he was blind, paradoxically reminds us 
that our eyes must be accustomed to gaze safely on created things, 
with wonder for the Creator and without injury to creatures. 

It is generally maintained that poverty not only impedes social 
and human development but also prevents the proper use of those 
very natural resources which are necessary for that development. 
Lesser consensus exists on how to achieve a conveigence between 
the twin objectives of environmental sustainability and economic 
development of which poverty alleviation should be the basis. In- 
deed, the interlinkages between poverty and environmental degra- 
dation are extremely difficult to unravel and are not always trans- 
parent. They vary from situation to situation. 

We take note that the environment is being destroyed both by 
the unsustainable development in many regions and by the lack of 
development in many other geographical areas. In poor countries, 
resources are progressively degraded, thus undermining the means 
of livelihood of the people, trapping them in a cycle of increasing 
poverty and environmental deterioration. 

The increase in the demands on the environment and natural 
resources by a growing population have drawn attention to demog- 
raphy as a factor in poverty. These demands by each individual in 
the industrialized societies are as much as 20 times greater than in 
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the poorer countries. It is these demands, and not merely the statis- 
tics of demography, that link environment, poverty and population 
growth. In this sense, the stress of population growth on the "car- 
rying capacity" of planet Earth is a problem shared in common by 
all countries. 

A new concept and a new practice of development is needed in 
which the richer countries will substantially reduce their own im- 
pact on the global environment, and which will at the same time 
enable the poorer countries to follow a development path which 
restores and enhances their own environment. An essential element 
of the new concept and practice is that it addresses as the most 
important priority the reduction of the inequity between rich and 
poor countries and peoples, and the elimination of absolute poverty 
everywhere. 

It is immediately necessary to state that poverty is not the only 
cause of environmental damage. Other causes are economic inter- 
ests, selfishness of individuals, consumerism, and exploitation by 
uncontrolled busines.ses. 

What is Poverty and Quality of Life? 

To understand the relation of poverty to the environment, it is 
necessary to clarify the use of such words as poverty, quality of life 
and environment. 

A distinction should be made. Destitution, deprivation or mis- 
ery represent absolute poverty, that is, a form of involuntary mate- 
rial poverty, imposed by unjust economic and political structures. 
This type of poverty is unacceptable not only socially and ethically 
but also environmentally. It denies the human right to the type of 
quality of life described below. Deprivation, destitution or misery 
causes people to act unwisely and destructively of natural resources. 
Poverty may al.stj indicate, however, a form of detachment from ma- 
terial gLK)ds, without suggesting the refusal to use them responsibly. 
It may be a commendable, voluntarily assumed lifestyle which is 
marked by a sen.se of austerity and equity. This detachment may be 
a necessary component of a sound philosophy of preserving re- 
sources and at the same time of using them sustainably, it could 
become the basis for those new lifestyles which tend to reduce super- 
fluous and wasteful consumption and thus contribute to the reduc- 
tion of environmental degradation and poverty in many parts of the 
world. Indeed, altruistic detachment from excessive material pos- 
se.ssions can result in a certain austerity in one's own and in one's 
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children's standard of living. Indeed, we dare to suggest that vol- 
untary poverty, understood as detachment, may be necessary as a 
responsible lifestyle to reduce, if not to check, our contemporary 
wastefulness and destruction of both renewable and nonrenewable 
resources and to redress the inequity between developed and devel- 
c^ing countries. More and more people will have to understand 
that the excessive indulgence and materialism of the consumer soci- 
ety is destructive of the environment. 

It is our understanding that cfuality of life refers "to every hu- 
man being' s accessibility to means and resources according to availa- 
bility in space and time. Quality of life points to a dynamic reality 
which takes into consideration the capacity to satisfy the fundamen- 
tal needs of food, health, housing and water supply, as well as 
access to education and to the means of the transmission of tradi- 
tional or inherited wisdom, all of which imply the consciousness of 
the cultural identity of persons and communities and their ability to 
contribute to the solution of political, economical and social prob- 
lems at the national, regional and global levels. The phrase also 
indicates a standard of dignified life for every human being; a stan- 
dard which foresees peaceful competition and the common devel- 
opment of other human beings, in harmony with the biosphere and 
natural resources and in respect for the quality of life of future 
generations" (Pontifical Academy of Sciences, Study week on: Agri- 
culture and the Quality of Life: New Global Trends, October 17-22, 
1988, Documenta, 24, Pontifical Academy of Sciences, Vatican 1990, 
p. 12). 

By environment we mean the relations of human beings within 
the dynamic processes of the following components: energy, atmos- 
phere, soil, flora, fauna, and their hydrological and biogeochemical 
cycles. 

Causes of Poverty \ 

Seen from a biological point of view, the human species has 
been exceedingly successful. The background of this success can be | 
ascribed to the uniqueness of the human species. The cultural trans- ; 
mission of information from one generation to the next, as charac- 
teristic of the human species, is far more efficient and selective than 
the genetic evolution, on which the evolution of other species has i 
had to rely. The cultural development of the human species has f 
implied the foundation for scientific knowledge, which has enabled | 
a decreased mortality rate. This in turn has resulted in the over- j; 
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coming of natural control mechanisms for population growth and i 
dramatic increase of human populations. In the long run, the pro 
duction of fcxxl and other life-supporting commodities cannot keep 
up with this development. The demography of the human popula 
tion is therefore of major importance when dealing with povertj 
and development in the world. It must however be emphasizec 
that the relation between poverty and natural resources is comple; 
and involves many other factors than population increase. "It is 
essential to state that demographic expansion is not simply a mattei 
of statistics; it is a cultural and profoundly moral issue. Indeed, nol 
all demographic expansion is incompatible with orderly develop- 
ment" {SoUicitudo Ret Socialis, 25). In fact, the natural resource 
today would, according to various calculations, be sufficient to sup- 
port the present world population, provided there were a more 
equal distribution of goods. Although the growth of the world 
population will be a major problem for a long time to come, i' 
should also be emphasized that a "demographic transition" has 
been observed, implying that the growth rate to more sustainable 
levels is occurring in industrialized countries, but also in parts of 
the Third World such as South Asia and parts of Latin America. 
The containment of this increar-e is an ethical and religious issue and 
it involves responsiblp parenthood. 

According to the World Bank some 1.2 billion of the world's 5.4 
billion people live in absolute poverty. Of these, some 500 million 
receive les.s than 80% of the UN-recommended minimum number of 
calories so that they are literally starving. More than one billion of 
individuals live on less than one dollar a day. The poorest one-fifth 
of the world's population shares less than 5% of the world's eco- 
nomic output. Since less than a quarter of the planet's human popu- 
lation uses approximately 85% of all capital resources, 80% of indus- 
trial energy, and comparable proportions of other resources, then 
obviously, serious global imbalances condition many particular situ- 
ations for example, pcxir land management, unprecedented de- 
forestation of tropical rain forests and waste disposal that are 
today endemic to the relationship poverty-environment. It is now 
clear that the western industrial model of development, with its 
high levels of mass consumption, is exerting excessively heavy pres- 
sure on the planetary environment, thus rendering difficult to achiev 
sustainability even for the 23% of the human population that lives in 
the richer countries. The steadily growing rift between the coun- 
tries of tile North and the South points to further deepening of 
poverty and environmental degradation. 
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The ^ecific causes of poverty, understood as destitution, depri- 
vation and misery, are therefore many. We believe that, since these 
forms of absolute poverty and environmental degradation begin in 
the behaviour of people, then it is in the minds and behaviour of 
people that the eradication of poverty and the protection of the en- 
vironment must be constructed. The main foundation for such a 
radical change must therefore be ethical. Consensus is needed on a 
global ethic appropriate for the new age of worldwide responsibility 
emerging as a result of greater planetary interdependence. This ethic 
will be concerned with the imperative of working toward a sustain- 
able and equitable world. 

Destitution, deprivation or misery may be caused by interna- 
tional or national structures and situations or by persons themselves. 
Causes of this absolute poverty are often specific and can be differ- 
entiated according to geographical areas, climate, access to resources, 
political conditions (for example, socio-political imbalances or mili- 
tary conflicts), lack of .social and economic infrastructures (for ex- 
ample, inadequate educational and professional training or earning 
power), and so on. A combination of these causes has created 
various fonns of poverty in some of the most affluent countries in 
the world, a situation unexpected up to the recent past. In general, 
the young and the elderly find themselves on the margins of opu- 
lent societies that are wasteful of human and natural resources. 

Other well-known causes of absolute poverty should be men- 
tioned. Although the flow of capital and trade may be in the proc- 
ess of tying various countries more closely together, there are severe 
imbalances so that at present the net flow goes from the poorer to 
the richer countries. This takes place without sufficient and effective 
consideration being given to environmental protection. 

The external debt and the subsidization and protectionist poli- 
cies and incentives of major producers of agricultural commodities 
impede the equitable transfer of labour forces, the acquisition of de- 
velopment capital, and the just exchange of goods. 

Wars and political instability also make sustainable develop- 
ment impossible in many parts of the world because of their nega- 
tive and complex effects on the infrastructures of society, social rela- 
tionships, the economy and the environment. Wars can also displace 
large populations into areas unfamiliar to them. 

The lack of educational opportunities excludes solutions to the 
multiple problems that human beings must face in seeking more 
harmonious relations within their environment. One can say that, in 
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cnsny instances, beyond natural disaster, human causes destroy re- 
sources and undermine development. 

Finally, the prospect of tidal waves of environmental refugees, 
driven from their homelands by rising sea levels, desertification, soil 
erosion, and the increased frequency of droughts, floods, and tropi- 
cal storms caused by climate change, is increasing the possibility 
that a vicious circle he created of greater imbalances in the relation- 
ship poverty-environment. 

International Cooperation as a Solution 

In a increasingly interdependent world, it is our belief that the 
solution to the imbalances existing in the relationship poverty-envi- 
ronment must be sought in a spirit of growing cooperation between 
nations, institutions and people themselves. The solidarity of all 
countries in international economic and environmental protection 
policies is necessary. It is, however, equally important that people, 
especially those who are high consumers, become more personally 
amscious of their role in the predicament in which humankind finds 
itself today and which could become more serious in the near fu- 
ture. They must realize that there is a link between personal behavi- 
our, responsibility, and global inequity and environmental deterio- 
ration. 

If cooperation among peoples and countries is to be achieved, 
then development, understexjd in its fullest human sense, must im- 
ply solutions that transcend merely economic considerations. On 
the other hand, no solution can be offered without radical economic 
reform in certain countries and especially internationally. 

To achieve an effective form of world cooperation, attitudes 
which define each individual's relationship with self, with neigh- 
bour, with the remotest human communities, and with nature itself 
must be changed. A more strongly developed sense of interdepend- 
ence among individuals and nations must be educationally incul- 
cated and practically developed. Indeed, it is clearly apparent that 
the world is entering an entirety new era of global interdependence. 

The right to a safe environment must be guaranteed to all hu- 
man beings. With this in mind, such a right should be included in 
the proposed Earth Charter as well as a subsequently amended 
version of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

It has become clear that an ordered universe as a common heri- 
tage requires a more internationally coordinated approach to the 
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management of the earth's goods. In many cases the effects of 
ecolo^cal problems transcend the borders of individual states. The 
solution, therefore, cannot be found exclusively at the national level. 
Although existing mechanisms and bodies are cleariy not adequate 
for the development of a comprehensive plan of action, political 
obstacles, forms of exaggerated nationalism and economic interests 
must be overcome to create international cooperation and long-term 
effective action. The role of a global system of regional networks for 
analysis, research and education merits exploration as a way to 
develop regional policy options in a global framework wliile pre- 
serving cultural diversity. 

Joint action on the international level should not be considered 
to lessen the responsibility of individual states. Indeed, each state 
should actively endeavour within its own territory to prevent de- 
struction of the biosphere for the good of all. 

Although the right to private property is a natural characteristic 
of every man and woman, and although it is fundamental for every 
person's autonomy and development, the possession of material 
goods is nevertheless not an absolute right and its limits are in- 
scribed in its very nature as a human right. The use of goods, while 
marked by freedom, is subordinated to their original common desti- 
nation for the benefit of all. Consequently, fundamental natural 
goods, or the so-called commons, belong to all inhabitants of the 
earth, even prior to any considerations of distributive justice. Thus, 
although the right to private property remains valid and necessary, 
it does not nullify the principle that the natural endowment of this 
earth is for the benefit of all humanity. 

It is urgent to develop a more participatory responsibility to- 
wards the common good in order to overcome exploitative and 
destructive relations to natural resources. 

Education and Communications 

To overcome the negative consequences of deprivation on the 
environment, education is essential for the immediate solution to 
certain forms of environmental destruction. 

Although d variety of legal, economic, scientific and technical 
solutions must be proposed to resolve the imbalances inherent in 
the poverty-environment relationship, it is also clear that all these 
measures will be insufficient unless they are perceived in terms of 
self-interest and dedication to the common good of all peoples. In 
other words, all proposed or implemented solutions must express 
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and achieve a set of values and preferences that are accepted 
society as a whole. In fact, before new laws, new economics, anc 
new technologies can be created and effectively deployed, it is nec 
essary that humans be imbued with a new awareness and new atti- 
tudes so that they live according to new behavioural patterns. Changj 
can be introduced through a long series of small and discrete, bu 
correct, actions by each man, woman and child. 

The communications media are wonderful instruments at man'; 
di.sposal for building closer and more enlightened relationships be 
tween individuals and throughout the human family. In as much a; 
the mass media has become the chief source of information anc 
education in our modem world, and of guidance and inspiration , 
the level of individual, family and social behaviour, then it mus 
offer information which is full, consistent, accurate and true. 

The mass media should therefore give coverage to human anc 
environmental problems, and especially to those faced by develop 
ing countries. It should present those situations with responsibility 
fo.stering a sense of participation and an awareness of the unity o 
the entire human family. 

In analyzing the relation of absolute poverty to the environ 
ment, the mass media should elicit in every human being an effec 
tive desire to seek solutions to causes of the problems presented b} 
that relationship. People should be educated to overcome a vagu 
•sen.se of participation and become actively involved. 

The solution to recurrent environmental problems in some part) 
of the world depends on the effective use of the mass media, anc 
particularly television, to instill more appropriate and adequate ag 
ricultural practices. Such use of the mass media also helps to allevi 
ate deprivation and misery by teaching sound protection and use o 
resc?urceS (cf. Pontifical Academy of Sciences, op.cit., p.25). 

Education and exten.sion services for the enhancement of agri 
cultural practices must be strengthened in different parts of thv 
world. Furthermore, the disorderly urbanization in developing coun 
tries must be stemmed or even reversed through eaucation anc 
improved rural conditions. 

The protection of tropical rain forests and of their biodiversity i. 
one of the most urgent issues of our day. At times, these ecosys 
terns can be integrated into economic and social development scheme; 
without damage to them and of great benefit to humankind. Th< 
biodiversity of tropical forests is valuable not only aesthetically bu 
also medicinally and even economically. The recent agreement be 



veen the National Biodiversity Institute of Costa Rica and a phar- 
naceutical company is a good example of such development inte- 
gration. 

Achievements 

Steps are being taken to reduce the inefficient use of sources of 
nergy in developed countries, to eliminate and recycle dangerous 
ndustrial waste products, to control, if not eliminate, transnational 5; 
raffic of such materials, and to allow for the sustainable develop- “ 
nent and industrialization of developing countries. Greater atten- 
ion must still be paid to the impact of new technological or scien- ! 
ific advances on the natural environment and to the monitoring of 
uch effects for the good of all peoples. International agreements U 
nd monitoring in this area must therefore be rendered more effec- 
ive and binding. The introduction of dangerous and harmful tech- .1 
lologies and of waste materials into developing countries must be 
voided. J 

I ,!■ 

The reduction and, in some cases, the elimination of military ^ 
xpenditures, should lead to greater human and capital investment 
n the area of better programmed sustainable development and of 
nvironmental protection. The case of Costa Rica, which abolished 
ts anny in 1949, is a good example of what can be achieved with ' 
uch measures in a spirit congruent with the best cultural and politi- 
al values of a nation. Not only its impressive system of national f ( 
larks but also its National Institute of Biodiversity have contributed * : 
0 international knowledge. Its program of ecotourism is an ex- ' 

mple for other countries of sustainable development with the least 
lamage to natural resources. < 

The solutions to rural poverty and environmental degradation ;> 
squire greater attention to the environmental constraints facing the ;; 
oor. Institutional, technological and policy aspects of the problem : 

lust be taken into consideration. Furthermore, it must be kept in > ;■ 
lind that, for the rural poor, the basic desire to survive often takes 
recedence over the will to con.serve the environment. To be effec- : t 
ve, conservation activities must therefore be reconciled with pres- 
nt production rates and technologies which combine short-tenn 
ains with long-term sustainability. Pecuniary and institutional in- 
sntives should be used more effectively to achieve desired goals. 
■Jeforestation in many countries has been supported by financial 
icentives, which have often promoted the destruction of forests 
nd other natural resources. It is urged that such incentives be abol- 'I : 
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ished to promote sustainability throughout the world. 

Human alterations of the environment often result in desertifi- 
cation and in the formation of other impediments. This develop- 
ment is not always irreversible, but can be rectified in many cases. 
Attempts to do so, and efforts to perform scientific research to achieve 
this goal, should be encouraged. 

Although agrarian reforms have not always produced the de- 
.sired solutions, they are, however, necessary and are being intro- 
duced in parts of Eastern Europe. They should also be introduced 
where unused lands possessed by affluent few or by conglomerates 
could be made available to small farmers. If necessary, this should 
be brought about even through foreign aid (cf. Pontifical Academy 
of Sciences, op.cit., p. 29). 

Scientific research and technical applications are and will be 
necessary to correct imbalances in the poverty-environment rela- 
tion.ship. All efforts, however, must be made to avoid the creation 
of monopolies which would limit the exchange of knowledge and 
raise the costs of technologies necessary to protect the environment 
in developing countries. More scientific research and technology 
must be oriented to the .solution of environmental problems in de- 
veloping countries than is the case today. Special attention should 
be given to the development of self-reliance in scientific research. 

Although knowledge of the earth's biodiversity is increasing 
and improving, much remains to be done. Parataxonimists, as lay 
persons of rural extraction, should be trained to help gather infor- 
mation and biological specimens for cataloging, inventory and con- 
servation purposes. Parataxonomists become focal points for the 
dissemination of information in their own rural communities. 

Of the approximately 55 million deaths in the world every year, 
at least one-third 90% of them being children under four years of 
age result from starvation, malnutrition and insufficient hygienic 
conditions. Although much is being done to improve nutritional 
standards and hygiene in developing countries, much more remains 
still to be done. 

Undeniably international aid is more and more hannonized with 
the needs and cultural situations of the people who benefit from it. 
A new form of interaction between science, technology and econom- 
ics, on the one hand, and society, culture and ethics, on the other, 
must be created. More attention should, therefore, be paid to the 
creation ot infrastructures which will be able to extend the benefits 
of aid to greater numbers of people in developing countries without 
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disturbing their cultural values. 

Debt-for-nature swaps should be understood as forms of inter- 
national solidarity and cooperation in all efforts to reduce or elimi- 
nate external debts which cause human suffering and environmental 
damage. Indeed, the external debt cannot be repaid by increasirig 
the financial and social burdens of the poor. The search for solu- 
UtHis to tlw debt problem must be fearless, decisive and courageous^ 
keeping in mind, however, that "the populations more directly af- 
fect^ by the consequences of the debt crisis need visible signs in 
order to recognize the equity and effectiveness of the solutions adopted. 
Confidence, which is a necessary element in generating a national 
consensus in accepting a fair distribution of sacrifices, and thereby 
assuring the successful outcome of adjustment measures, is not the 
result of economic measures alone. It is only granted if impartiality 
and the service of others emerge as the motives behind decisions, as 
opposed to the interests of one nation or social category" (Pontifical 
Commission "Justitia et Pax," At the Service of the Human Commu- 
nity: An Ethical Approach to the International Debt Question, Pon- 
tifical Commission "Justitia et Pax," Vatican 1986, p. 29). 

Thus, the alleviation of poverty in developing countries is a 
prerequisite of good environmental management and of the protec- 
tion of the earth's biotic wealth. Only the quality of life that we have 
suggested above can help eliminate the imbalances inherent in the 
relationship poverty-environment. 

Ethical Principles 

Societal goals need to be recast in terms of human values, with a 
firm focus on principles of justice and peace. 

In defining the relation of the person to the environment, under- 
stood as a common good, all forms of individualism and collectiv- 
ism should be avoided. A more participatory and personal respon- 
sibility toward the so-called commons should be developed in order 
to overcome destructive relations with life-sustaining resources. Rights 
to a healthy and life-sustaining environment should be defined in 
terms of personal duties and responsibilities toward the common 
good. 

If it is to be realistic and not an abstract code of human behavi- 
our, an ethics of relations within the environment must be rooted in 
the cultural forms that already exist, correcting unsound practices 
and potentiating those that have proven themselves ecologically ac- 
ceptable. Only by respecting the uniqueness of persons, communi- 
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ties and cultures can this be achieved. National conservation strate- 
gies for sustainable development should be developed and imple- 
mented with justice for all. 

Women bear a disproportionate share of the burdens of pov- 
erty, and often are relegated to weak and powerless societal posi- 
tions. Strong efforts must be made to empower women, to encour- 
age their full intellectual and spiritual development, and to allow 
them to assume more equal and appropriate roles in all societies, 
the full participation of women in the alleviation of poverty and the 
improvement of the human environment is essential. 

Peoples have the right to retain their respective cultural identi- 
ties. 

Institutional structures should be reshaped according to a per- 
sonalistic understanding of an individual's relation to the environ- 
ment. New models of education should therefore be rooted in a 
profoundly humanistic vision of life and of harmonious relations in 
the biosphere. In the light of this, education should prepare the 
young to assess critically the pursuit of the immediate satisfaction of 
material needs. 

In an interdependent world of limited resource.s, there should 
be instilled in every person a sen.se of detachment from those mate- 
rial goods which are not absolutely necessary for the attainment of 
the quality of life defined above. This type of humanistic orienta- 
tic)n i.s especially necessary in the affluent parts of the world. Only a 
sincere effort to overcome egoism and self-seeking will allow hu- 
mankind to devi.lop equitable programs of sustainable development. 

Sincerity and clarity must pervade the formulation of long-term 
economic goals and the definition of step-by-step concrete actions to 
reach them. Scientists, technicians and economists should aim to 
combine principles of ethics with research, analyses, applications 
and policies. 

Scientific and technological innovations must be compatible with 
human rights and with cultural values. Choices in favor of those 
rights and values and of social justice and authentic human devel- 
opment should be made at all levels of decision-making. While 
concurrently facing the problems of poverty and underdevelopment, 
we must promote the growth of societies whose ethical and moral 
values are deeply rooted in a profound respect for nature and the 
wi.se u.se of its biological resources. 

Keeping the above principles in mind, it is opportune to affinn 
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decisively and firmly, diat it is necessjuy to go beyond the current 
"emergeni^ mentalit}^" and to develc^ a culture which will foresee 
and prevent ecological damage. This is a fundamental function 
those who govern. What our dedaohs and recommendations for 
the global environment hope to adtieve is not the denial, of consis- 
tent development and the coirsequent well-being, but rather the af- 
firmation of the need to render all development more systemic. 

An Appeal in the Name of Saint Francis 

Saint Francis, convinced that God expresses his will through all 
his works, was submissive to creatures and scanned creation atten- 
tively, listening to its mysterious voices and to its mute language. 
In praising the virtue of Holy Obedience, that is, absolute submis- 
sion to God, he wrote that it "subjects a man to everyone on earth, 
and not only to men, but to all the beasts as well and to the wild 
animals, so that they can do what they like with him, as far as God 
allows them" (Tlte Praises of the Virtues). 

Francis' love of poverty as a radical form of detachment from 
material possessions permitted every creature to be true to its struc- 
ture and nature within the dynamic processes of the biosphere. 

All creatures are our brothers and sisters because they share 
with us a common origin and destiny. They are the Creator's gifts 
and signs of his providential love. 

Inspired by St Francis' ideals, one of his greatest followers, St 
Bonaventure, could write: "Open your eyes...; alert the ears of your 
spirit, unlock your lips, and apply your heart that you may see, 
hear, praise, love, and adore, magnify, and honour your God in 
every creature, lest perchance the entire universe rise against you. 
For because of this, the whole world shall fight against the unwise" 
iltinerarium mentis in Deum, 1, 15). 

To overcome the unbalances which pervade the relationship 
poverty-environment, many pr(»blein.s must be solved, linked, among 
other things, to the commitments of international financial institu- 
tions, to the price of resources and to new trade and tariff agree- 
ments. May the solution to these problems be inspired by the ideals 
of the Saint who was known as the Little Poor Man of Assisi. 
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Basic Education for All 


A Challenge to Catholic Schools 

Archbishop Angelo FERNANDES 

The retired Archbishop of Delhi delivered recently in Rome the following address to 
the Board Meeting of the Intemationai Catholic Education Organisation (OIEC) of 
which he is the President He puts forward as an ideal to be adopted by the educa- 
tional network of the Church a commitment towards a universal basic education 
through various forms of outreach programmes, such as some schools are already 
engaged in, with much fruit. The recent limited but real successes in India in arriving 
at complete literacy in some districts shows that the ideal, which goes beyond the mere 
concept of literacy, can be achieved with the cooperation of all. 

F igures and statistics tend to leave us cold and unmoved for 
instance when we are told that in the densely populated areas 
of the world, nota&ly in Asia, there are about 700 million totally illit- 
erate, or in Africa 54% of the population, of whom 657® are women, 
cannot read and that, if we add the functionally illiterate of the in- 
dustrialized countries of Europe, U.S.A., Canada, etc., the figure 
would be around one billion or about a quarter of humanity!' This 
picture of world illiteracy coincides with that of world poverty. 
These are the same people who lack medical facilities and live in 
very insanitary conditions. Illiteracy is only one form of the margi- 
nalization of vast hordes of human beings, and therefore we have to 
see the whole problem of illiteracy within a wider ^ial context 
than that of reading, writing and arithmetic. 

The State of the World's Children 

About 100 million children abandoned by their families are con- 
demned to a precarious existence especially in the greater cities of 
the world. They subsist on back-breaking labour or through petty 


1. Svivdin LOURIE, The UNESCO Courier, July 1990 p. 13. 
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crime, prostitution or begging. Kghty-eig^t million children, states 
ILO, are forced to work in unsafe and insanitary conditions. One 
hundred and twenty million drildren between the age of 6 to 11 are 
denied access to school. Thirty millioirs in the Third World are 
street children and 10 million live in refugee camps. More than 3 
million die every year of diseases which are preventable and cur- 
able. Infant mortality is still rampant.^ 

In graphic terms every day 7000 children die of diarthoeal 
dehydration; every day 800 children die of measles, whooping cough 
and tetanus; every day 6000 children die of pneumonia; every day 
about 40,000 children under the age of five die in developing coun- 
tries, largely from preventable diseases. If properly infonned and 
properly supported, parents and families could save two thirds of 
the 14 million children who die every year!® The foundations on 
which the world will have to build in the 21st century are weak and 
subject to continued erosion. It is not a legacy we can be proud of. 

The World Conference on "Education for All" at Jomtien, Thai- 
land in March 1990 was convened to respond to this challenge. It is 
recognized today that the lack of basic education in a significant 
percentage of the population prevents societies from addressing with 
strength and purpose the daunting problems listed above, besides 
violence and strife and problems stemming from widespread envi- 
ronmental degradation and imbalances, and injustice in the eco- 
nomic and social fields^ If adequate measures are not taken for the 
spread of education the chasm of economic disabilities will widen 
further, resulting in the building up of disintegrative forces. Educa- 
tion is the only instrument for peaceful social change. Access to 
education is the primary condition for effective participation in the 
life of the modem world. Both UNESCO and UNICEF recognize the 
impact of economic and financial problems on education .systems as 
well as the place for conceptual, ethical and moral values in educa- 
tion itself. New initiatives like the U.N. Convention on the Rights of 
the Child can also be utilized to bring the force of law to bear on 
education for all. So too the International Development Strategy for 
the 4th U.N. Development Decade. Hopefully every literacy action 


2 Press Releiise, United Nations, Deptl. of Public Information, New York, 26th 
january 1990. 

3. Ibid., p.2. Statement by Under Secretary General. 

4. "Preamble," World Declaration on Education for All. 
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will be (inked to a development objective, and educative action will 
not be limited only to young pupils but extend to adults and drop- 
outs - youngsters who have left sdiool much too soon. 

Basic Education for All 

For the first time in the development debate of the last three 
decades “Education" and “Children" have come to receive pointed 
attention. Witness the U.N. Convention on the Rights of the Child, 
the Jomtien World Conference on "Education for All" convened by 
four leading world organisations, and the Summit Meeting of the 
Heads of State and Government who met in New York in Septem- 
ber 1990 to ratify the Convention on the Rights of the Child. Conse- 
quently “Education" has been raised to a higher position also on the 
scale of financial priorities.^ This is a sign of hope and opens up 
vistas of great things in store for our children everywhere if there 
are concerned people to undertake the follow-up in right earnest. 
The deputy Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia even gave a moral 
message at the Jomtien assembly: "Education is not simply a means 
of material development; it is, first and foremost, at the service of 
the development of culture, man and relations between peoples. 
We must strive to form a 21st century man so that he will be ena- 
moured of freedom and peace, knowledge and reflection, faith, hope 
and love." The call for focusing on the welfare of children world- 
wide and the thousands who are at the service of the world's chil- 
dren, are signs of an international social pressure to give greater 
attention to education, to the welfare of children and to the organ- 
isation of the means of education. A generation ago Arnold Toynbee 
declared; "Our age is the first generation since the dawn of history 
in which mankind dared to believe it practical to make the benefits 
of civilization available to the whole human race." Is not the focus 
on children" and "education" a step forward in that direction? 
There are new forces at work, a new .set of conditions affecting the 
world's children and a new consciousness about those- conditions 
and our capacity to change them. 

For the first time in history the goal of basic education for all 
was seen as nn attainable goal. Children, youth and adults must be 
given an opportunity to achieve and maintain an acceptable level of 
learning. All educational disparities are to be removed and the 
following are listed as underserved groups: the poor, street and 
working children; rural and remote populations; nomads and mi- 


5 O.LE.C. Bulletin, no.108, Mjrch-April 1990, p.6. 
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grant workers; indigenous peoples; ethnic, racial and linguistic mi- 
norities; refugees; those displaced by war; people under occupation; 
the disabled.® What is envisaged is not enrolment of all the above 
into the existing school system but within a broad understanding of 
basic education, providing opportunities through which they actu- 
ally learn relevant knowledge, especially vocational skills in terms 
of their work, values and attitudes. These acceptable levels of learn- 
ing acquisition must be defined in the programmes made to meet 
the challenge. And since learning does not take place in isolation, 
basic education programmes should be holistic and include basic 
language competence oral and/or written; skills in basic numeracy; 
nutrition and environmental sanitation; and general physical and 
emotional support to situate oneself among one's people and within 
the nation. A variety of modules would give learners freedom of 
choice. 

The support of family and community environments should also 
be related to the content and process of the operation.^ The use of 
audio and possibly video cassettes would help, since many experi- 
ence reading disability. This is a fresh challenge to educators who 
are creative and innovative and recognize the immense value of the 
media. 

Nor must it be forgotten that many illiterate adults have an oral 
cultural heritage which means a lot to them and which has shaped 
their perceptions and the language in which they think. They also 
have had plenty of experiences at home, at work, at places of wor- 
ship and entertainment, which have given meaning to their lives 
even while contributing to their language learning all through life.'* 
The non-fonnal learning programmes envisaged must help people 
to understand real life problems and give more meaning to their 
lives; otherwise they will be resisted and prove a failure. Starting 
"from the learner," whether individual or group, the programmes 
must create an awareness of the "closed" universe in which they 
move with all its disharmonies and generate the desire and interest 
to acquire new meanings and relationships in life. The target group 
should be involved in formulating the programmes. This should be 
linked with their work. The animator should make them aware that 
once functionally literate the quality of their life can be improved 


h. "PiediTible, " World Decliiriitwti OH Educittion for All. 

7 Ibid 

H Ra)d KOY-SINGH, The UNESCO Courier, July 1990, p.21. 
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and productivity can be increased. He or she must bring about self- 
realization, inform, raise curiosity, provoke thinking, instead of just 
teaching the' alphabet. 

Reading the Signs of the times 

The signs of the times are the "inspirations" developed in the 
hearts of people tharrks to the changes in many fields. It is the 
Church's duty to interpret them in the light of the Gosp>el. The 
Word of God is always incarnate and takes flesh in the anxieties, 
conflicts, questionings, aspirations, challenges of the incarnate real- 
ity and because it takes flesh in this confusion, we have to purify, 
scrutinize and interpret it in the light of the Gospel. This has to be 
done by all together. Pope John XXIII adverted to these signs in his 
letter convoking the Second Vatican Council as also in his opening 
address. He says that in the present order of things Divine Provi- 
dence is leading ns to a new order, a new era of human relation- 
ships. This is very human and yet it is very Christian and in fact the 
real mission of the Church; to cooperate in the Spirit in building the 
Kingdom with the power of the Gospel; a society of brothers and 
sisters where justice, peace, love, holiness and truth can reign su- 
preme. 

The Challenging Task before OIEC 

Who would venture to call in question the immense significance 
of the universal concerted efforts that have taken place for the wel- 
fare of the world's children and their basic education and with them 
of the disadvantaged early school drop-outs and the adults who 
never had an opportunity? "Humanity" is defined in tenns of 
human "needs" whose actualisation constitutes authentic happiness, 
the true gt)al of life. The key to the correct understanding of and 
respect for the rights of children is tooted in the unambiguous rec- 
ognition of their human nature. At the heart of any ethical discus- 
sion is a concern for human dignity. Wherever there is any dis- 
crimination against any human being there is no belief in human 
dignity. And human dignity is antecedent to and the basis for 
rights and duties. The recognition of the crucial basic human needs 
of children and the families of the deprived has recently received a 
fresh consciousness with serious implications for all of us. A new 
common and universal hwnan responsibility has therefore emerged 
and must be integrated into the dynamics of international relations 
and trade. 
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Coming nearer home, the hopes raised emd the aspirations en- 
kindled certainly qualify as signs of the times knocking at the door 
of OIEC. This is both because OIEC belongs to the Catholic Church 
and because of its consultative status with the U.N. agencies active 
in the field of education as well as with intergovernmental regional 
organisations in Europe, Africa and the new world. Asia has to 
figure more if OIEC is to become truly a "world" organisation. 

Responsible for 40 million pupils in 240,000 Catholic schools 
OIEC gathers together some 200 million people who collaborate in 
this essential work of education, touching an important fraction of 
the youth of our time." What an opportunity and yet what a respon- 
sibility to take up the challenge before us with grit and determina- 
tion and open a new chapter with a great social thrust in the life and 
dynamics of the OIEC of the future! 

The Church has a teaching mission, and a universal one at that. 
The signs of the times are a challenge to the Church's teaching 
mission and the ideals of the new era for justice and peace for 
respect and tolerance, for freedom, equality and solidarity. This is 
very much in line with OlEC's thirteenth General Assembly theme, 
" Education for Freedom and Love." The Catholic school is a "school 
of development," which is "open to and integrated into the environ- 
ment and striving for the development of every person and the 
whole person." In the words of Pope John Paul 11 this means "edu- 
cation for fullness of being." 

The Church's universal mission to bring the Good News to all 
finds a practical platfomi when it addresses the basic needs of count- 
less millions of the disinherited who are weak in the basic skills of 
reading, writing and numeracy, useful knowledge and basic human 
values and attitudes, all of which are essential for healthy and whole- 
some participation in the life of the community. 

There are moments in history when a new direction has to be 
given to an age-old process. That moment is today.’" Education is 
essentially for all. This is fundamental to all-round development 
material and spiritual. Basic education for all is now considered an 
attainable goal. OIEC and its network of schools can ill afford to 
ignore the summons. 


9. O.I.E.C. Exphtnatory Note, 15th October 1989. 

10. Challenge of Education, Ministry of Education, Govt, of India, 1985, 
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Services that OIEC Could Render 

First and foremost, the findings of the three world meetings on 
"children" should be made available in palatable form, as a sort of 
"education in the signs of the times" or "education to reality." Per- 
haps succinct summaries highlighting the main thrusts and the so- 
cial dimension might be the answer. Unless our vision grows, our 
decisions and current behaviour patterns will not be evaluated nor 
will any significant changes follow. We will continue to think and 
act as prestigious institutions unrelated to the lives of many of our 
sisters and brothers in the area! The recent historic developments 
that have focussed on "children" and their needs, growth and de- 
velopment, must be seen as the central task of the nineties. 

Secondly this call of the nineties should filter down in the form 
of a "vision" which is presented to Catholic schools of a country. 
"A Pastoral Plan for Catholic Schools in India" published by the 
Commission for Education and Culture of the Catholic Bishops' 
Conference of India illustrates the lines on which this might be done. 
It includes challenges facing Catholic schools, their fundamental thrusts 
and some practical guidelines and suggestions. 

Moreover, since the plan of action envisages a follow-up through 
national governinents, OIEC should urge its National Catholic Edu- 
cation Directors to play an active role in the national partnerships, 
bt)th with a view to education for all, and to act as catalysts for 
information and perhaps even channeling available funds for the 
outreach programmes being set up". 

Should not every Catholic school, as a matter of conscience, 
study the challenge in depth and look for ways and means to reach 
out to more than the pupils on its rolls? They are out there waiting 
for us to come to them, God's children of predilection, the poor and 
lowly who exist everywhere and probably in the neighbourhood of 
every school, namely one of the several categories of- people listed 
above in the section on Basic Education for All. Will we just ignore 
the cry for help and wait tor some good Samaritan to come to their 
rescue? 

Fr Michel's comments in the OIEC Bulletin no. 108 are very 
much along these lines: From now on we can no longer remain 
locked in a rarefied inteilectualism. The field of education's tasks 
has been newly marked out from childhood to adulthood, encom- 


II. Father Jedn-Claude MICHEL, S.j. "Technical Report of the OIEC 
representative," O.I.E.C. BiiIUHh 108, March-Aprit IWO, p. 8. 
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passing society as a whole and heralding an uninterrupted process, 
so it is useless to cling to school formulas and certiOcates alone 
when we must recognise the importance of a societal educational 
climate and promote a society without frontiers. Education is at 
the service of a new era and receives its credentials in reference to 
every human being's Right to Education’^. 

This sounds almost like a Manifesto of the OIEC for the next 
decade. It should give a further impetus to the movement hopefully 
launched by the Catholic school network to extend "basic educa- 
tion" to the disadvantaged of the world. 

Some Meaningful Happenings 

There is an "Each One Teach One" project being fostered by 
teachers and children in some Catholic schools in India, as part of 
the National Literacy Mission. And to make the scheme really effective, 
training camps for teachers are being organised by the All India 
Association of Catholic Schools around the parameters of "basic 
education" for those sought to be helped in slum neighbourhoods 
near schcxal or home. Several studies have shown that literacy is 
related to productivity, better health, nutrition awareness and im- 
proved participation of children in ■primary-education, Students are 
briefed, motivated, oriented and taught by the trained teachers to 
use kits and identify their learners near their homes or schools. 
Other volunteers teachers, parents and others also join in. In 
India an effort is also being made to link mass literacy programmes 
with the National Open School so that those reached have scope for 
continuing education either by joining the formal system or enroll- 
ing with the Open University. Some schools have already established 
learning support study centres accredited to the National Open School. 
There are 43 in Delhi alone and more than a hundred in the country. 
Such partnerships are mutually strengthening and enriching and 
jointly contribute to the uplift of the poor. Indirectly education 
through open learning is expected to help revitalize the formal sys- 
tem, a long-desired and much overdue structural change. At pres- 
ent the National Open School has 160,000 students on its rolls 
more are seeking admission. 

As a facilitating rather than a funding agency, the National Open 
School envisages a very large number of partner institutions care- 
fully selected for their commitment to common aims and purposes. 


12. Ibid. "The OIEC looks at Jomtien," p.2. 
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There will be a Consortium Approadt for ready shatii^ of materials, 
methodologies and management practices for mutual benefit and 
better service to the beneficiaries, mainly "second chance* groups, a 
multitude of young adults and those interested in continuing educa- 
tion. The challenge is to make "Distance Education” both attractive 
and relevant. 

Besides teachers training, programmes of a similar nature could 
be organised for Principals and others responsible for the manage- 
ment, smooth functioning and grovy^th of the concerned institutions 
When decision makers catch up with the new vision^ and the new 
demands, the chances of enlightened action are better. 

Attitudinal changes in teachers and managers are a prerequisite 
to bring about any qualitative change in our institutions. One reli- 
gious congregation is animating all its ten schools in a big metropo- 
lis to move in the direction of "basic education for all." What a 
boon it would be if others followed suit! 

The finances involved for outreach programmes is not likely to 
be beyond the possibilities of our schools. However, when this 
happens to be so, such extension services which contribute to "de- 
velopment" could receive ready assistance from "Misereor" through 
the IndO-German Social Service Society based in New Delhi. 

Encouraging such "developmental projects" in all countries, OIEC 
itself might gain additional credibility and indirectly attract a meas- 
ure of financial support for its administrative expenses. Catholic 
development agencies exist in all countries and might rally round in 
support of a scheme that helps to put "disadvantaged people" on 
their feet through the school system which, hopefully, can be relied 
upon to add values and attitudes to the social service rendered. 

The Impact of Success Stories 

Success stories best illustrate how the challenge can be met and 
is being met. 

The St Francis de Sales School in Janakpuri, New Delhi uses its 
premises in the afternoon for 346 children of the poorest families in 
the neighbourhood for a Hindi medium school. The pupils pay a 
nominal fee. The operation is supported by the English-medium 
school. An important feature is that boys and girls of the 9th stan- 
dard onward.s help in tutoring the village children who attend. Stu- 
dents of the middle school stage street plays in the villages around 
as a regular feature and quite successfully introduce value educa- 
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tion. For the children of the Hindi medium school of the 8tti stan- 
dard who are finding the going hard, a centre of the National Open 
School has been established. Some of the childrm have fisted and 
with them about twelve hundred school dropouts and ofhers of the 
surrounding community are taking full advantage of this blessii^. 
Yet another outreach programme is to the Villages around where 
basic reading, writing numeracy, some basic skills, values and atti- 
tudes are imparted which help the beneficiaries to take their place in 
the community. 

Another exemplary school of this type is Loreto Girls School, 
Sealdah, Calcutta. Of the 1300 pupils, 800 are very poor ones from 
the slums. The entire school from the 5th standard upw^ird?, 150 of 
them at a time, makes a weekly bus trip to the rural schools in the 
area. The girls take charge classwise and conduct the environmental 
programme of the village school. The better-off children and the 
children of the slums are jointly engaged in this programme for 
their weaker sisters and brothers with whom they relate easily and 
comfortably. Another outreach is to the "pavement dwellers" who 
come to the school when they can, for as long as they can stay, and 
are in a sense, part of the school. Since these children are working 
to earn a living and contribute to the meagre income of the family 
they can only come whenever they happen to be free. Regular 
students ure their teachers. They come from their "work education 
classes" to coach ilietn on a one-to-one basis. The "Rainbow Chil- 
dren" project is doing well and doing good also to their "child 
teachers" training them to responsibility, developing what is known 
as "positive interdependence." 

A branch of the National Open School is available for those who 
need to switch gears. About 40 girls are currently with it. They can 
go right through and even join the Open University. A further no- 
table service is Teacher Training Programmes for those who cannot 
get admission elsewhere for whatever reason. 

These and other such experiences which have proved successful 
and there are many should be circulated to the OIEC constitu- 
ency. Knowledge of experiences which have proved successful can 
be a strong motivating force for trying to do in like manner. Suc^ 
sharing would enhance the image of OIEC as doing a distinctive’ 
.service to its member schools. Doubtless, there are other success 
stories in other parameters of education but fdr the next few years it 
is such " social Justice stories" coming out of our Catholic schools 
that need to make the rounds. 
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Implications for the Catholic Schools Network 

What all the above amounts to is launching a campaigri to shift 
the focus from school system to "children in school and neigh- 
bourhood" as being the thrust of the Catholic school of the nineties. 
The school should be seen as the principal vehicle for achieving 
umvetsalisation. It should perform not merely .for those children 
who attend but also for those who remain out. 

Moreover, isn't it time we stopped treating children as "ob- 
jects" and recognized them as "subjects" and agents responsible for 
their own growth, progress and destiny? Isn't it education's role to 
bring out the best in the pupils, train them for "responsible" living, 
"students" who will continue their life-long education in a Learning 
Society, with a social conscience that keeps them "restless" till they 
have found ways and means of bringing to their less fortunate sis- 
ters and brothers at least some of the benefits that they have re- 
ceived, even through non-formal learning, the Open School and in 
other ways? 

By the same token, can "the children" of the school be moti- 
vated and made 'responsible' for the outreach to the children and 
people of the neighlxuirhood? Children are gifted and generous 
and they are well equipped to meet the challenge. "Peer teaching" 
has been known to achieve great results in positive interdepend- 
ence. Teachers trained on the job or in special courses could ensure 
the success of the programme. Encourage bigger children and train 
them by word and example to feel responsible for their less fortu- 
nate sisters and brothers and they will lead us to greater love, com- 
pa.ssion and practical concern for the large numbers that surround 
them in scIkkjI or at home. What a real education that would be for 
them as they grow in positive interdependence! 

1 feel certain also that if our children knew that 40,000 young 
children die every day for the simple reason that 'low^ost health 
.solutions' have not been brought to them and their families, they 
would want to include in their outreach package such information 
as immuni.sation, the simple sugar, salt and water remedy for di- 
arrhciea that is the world's single biggest killer of children, etc. UNICEF 
has been spearheading this virtual revolution and in 1989 alone the 
lives of three million children were thereby saved. One hundred 
million could be saved in this decade if there is popular and politi- 
cal will to make this happen. Children could create public opinion 
On this score. Children's power could thereby become the harbinger 
for a bettei’ tomorrow! In the Lord's name let us rally them in hope 
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and joy for a great adventure. 

Education and Social Concern 

Education worthy of the name cannot be confined to training 
for individual betterment, for personal achievement, for excelling in 
competitive examinations. It must perforce include education for 
the common good, for social responsibility, for the gospel of social 
service and for social change. Man is complete only when he is 
making something other than himself. All living is making and the 
aim of education, therefore, is to produce men and women who will 
think of life as a whole, of all life, personal and social alike, as 
something to be created by their efforts. Martin Luther King de- 
scribed the process as follows: "No man has learned to live until he 
can rise above the narrow confines of his individualistic concerns to 
the broader concerns of all humanity. In order to live creatively and 
meaningfully our self-concern must be wedded to other-concern.” 

To expect this to happen in later life on the basis of theoretical 
principles given in schools does not seem realistic. The work experi- 
ence envisaged in "Basic Education for All" as outlined above will 
bring the reality of the country and/or the world into the school 
and that reality is poverty, indignity and inequality. We owe it to 
the Gospel, to the poor of the world and to education itself to evalu- 
ate our school system from the standpoint of this socio-educational 
focus. It seems the most rational approach to the trials of depriva- 
tion. We cannot be true witnesses of God's love unless a firm 
decision is taken to reorient our schools towards the promotion of 
justice. That is the primary task clamouring for attention in this last 
decade of the century and "Basic Education for All" is one practical 
way of addressing ourselves to the question. 

Conclusion 

Through its schools, colleges, technical and training institutions 
the Church has made a significant contribution to the cause of edu- 
cation in the world. "By their commitment, the Catholic Schools 
have proved," says Prof. Satya Bhushan, "that most of the con- 
straints standing in the way of literacy can be efficiently handled by 
Voluntary Agencies." The determination of Catholic schools at this 
time to involve themselves in the holistic mass literacy programme 
has provided a fresh "ray of hope." It is also a practical and power- 
ful medium to enlighten the consciences of large numbers with the 
gospel message of love and brotherhood. 
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Uto Simonelli wrote feom Rio de Janeiro recently in TIME maga- 
zine: 

“I notice them every day on the street 
these children without hope. 

But my horror gave ivay to shame, 
then guilt and now pity. 

Soon I'll be immune. 

When will my heart roar 
with compassionate rage 
and wrench me from my apathy? 

We cannot pretend these children 

are somebody else's problem 

What right have we to expect 

that some unfeeling government agency 

will perform a miracle 

if we are incapable of reaching out 

to one suffering child?" 

"The ambition of the greatest man of our generation has been to 
wipe every tear of every eye. That may be beyond us, but as long as 
there are tears and suffering, so long our work will not be over".’^ 

In the final deCade of this millenium we may ask what more 
precious legacy could be left to the 21st century than the health and 
well-being of those people who will comprise the societies of the 
future that is, the children of today.'* 

The haunting refrain of Christopher Coelho's "Cry of the Child" 
reveals the depths from which anguished children call to us today. 
My cry is for freedom, my tears are for space, 

O give me the space ivhere to grow and to be. 

For all 1 ask is to look in your face, 

And see there a glow of the flojiie that is me! 


13. Pandit Jawaharial NEHRU, India's Independence Diiy Speech, 14th August 

1947. 

14. JainM GRANT Address to WCRPs Conference, "The World's Religions for the 
World's Children,' Princetorc 2Sth July 1990. 
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Ashrams, Theologizing, 
Inculturation 

Ignatius HIRUDAYAH S.J.* 

T he Festschrift in honour of Samuel Rayan Bread and Breath, 
edited by T.K. John contains contributioi\s from eminent schol- 
ars. In Part II; "Theology for Tomorrow," the first and Mlid paper 
is "Theology in the Third World: Reflections from El Salvador" by 
Jon Sobrino. While fully appreciating its contents for Latin Amer- 
ica, and though I have been moved by his later writing after the 
tragedy of his Jesuit Community, 1 feel 1 must emphasize the af- 
firmation of John. B. Chettimattam (in the same publication, p. 181). 
This is what Chettimattam affirms: "It has now become abundantly 
clear that one cannot transplant the Liberation Theology of Latin 
America in the Indian soil. Even the ideal of liberation from pov- 
erty and oppression has to be expressed in and through the deeper 
Indian religious experience." Aloy Pieris does so for the Buddhist 
societies. 

The second paper is "From Alienation to Inculturation: Some 
Reflections on Doing Theology in India Today" by George M. Soares- 
Prabhu. A scholar of immense erudition and profound insight, in 
this article, unfortunately, he makes several statements which really 
must challenge many readers. He begins by stating the truth that 
"to do theology means to contextualize one's faith" (p. 55) and then 
he states: "Theologizing in a pluri-cultural world calls for a variety 


* Fc Hirudayatn is the Founder of Aikiya Alayam, 98 SanthOme High ROad. 
Madras 600 028. 
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of diedogies (each a contextualization of the Christian faith)' (p. 
57). A little later (p. 59) under the subtitle "Alienation of the Theolo- 
gian in India," he analyses first the Indian situation. He lists the use 
of English, the linguistic pluralian, regional differences, tendency to 
pHDlitical fragmentation, confusing cultural and technological para- 
doxes, etc., as forming the specific "context" within which the theo- 
logian in India must theologizt. He analyses the massive poverty 
and the question how India which is economically poor is unusually 
rich in religion, and finally the social evil of caste factors in 
which the theolc^ian in India must articulate his/her Christian ex- 
perience. 

Secondly, Soares-Prabhu explains the profound and pluriform 
alienation of the Indian theologian: alienation from the Indian people, 
alienation from the Indian intellectual (out of about a hundred and 
fifty universities in India, only five have a chair for post-graduate 
studies in Christian theology), alienation from the Christian people. 
The source of the alienation, Soares-Prabhu posits is "A Colonial 
Christianity." 

With all these perhaps there cannot be any quarrel. But when, 
in "B. The Inculturation of Indian Theology", Soares-Prabhu takes 
up the Meaning of Inculturation, many people will find it hard to go 
along with him. 

Under (a) Inculturation as Translation, he blames Pierre Johanns 
and Georges Dandoy for translating Western theology into an In- 
dian idiom by using the terms of Vedanta, saying that culture is not 
a matter of words or concepts but of perspectives and attitudes. 
The very first article of Johanns stated that one discovers that there 
is not a single idea of St Thomas Aquinas which is not found some- 
where or other in the Vedantic Corpus. And he added that "as 
systems they differ." Those articles were written when the "Fulfil- 
ment Theory" was in vogue. The title "To Christ through the Ve- 
danta" expressed the perspective and attitude of the writer. Now 
R. De Smet shows somewhat the same attitude after (as he says) his 
"long intimacy with Indian past." He makes a brief but wider 
sweep of world religions with an accent on their natural dynamism 
towards beatific vision (Bralimavagatir hi jmrusarthah). This natu- 
ral dynamism paradoxically is’"teleguided" by the Holy Spirit who 
it Alveary amin} 


1. Vulyajjfoti Vol. 55(1991) pp, 449 ff. 
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Soares-Ptabhu continues:”Neither wovdd the mbellishtnoit of 
Roman Litut;gy with a few exotic oriental gestures (as in the Indian 
Mass cet^brated in Christian ashrams and elsewhere) add up to 
genuine inculturation." This, I beg to say, is a misrepresentation 
and a mi^udgement. And the same may be said about the whole 
paragraph containing this sentence. 

Those who composed the Indian Mass did not base their work 
on the Roman Liturgy. The seven proclamations and acclamations 
which communicate a cosmic and global perspective and attitude, 
the double epiclesis the institution narrative, of course, could not 
be tampered with the anamnesis and the doxology are both Bibli- 
cal and Indian. The Liturgical Commission that scrutinized the In- 
dian Mass before submitting it to the CBCI was satisfied that it was 
saturated with Indian culture and faithful to the deposit of faith. 
The CBCI that approved the Order of the Mass has not yet accepted 
the Anaphora. This may explain certain incongruities. 

The gestures in the Indian Mass are not "exotic" but quite "esotic," 
if I may say so in order to avoid the word esoteric. For Indians who 
are saturated with the vast corpus of the canonical scriptures of 
Indian theistic religions and with the corpus of the Agamic cultic 
worship, it is a must that they meditate simultaneously on these 
texts along with the Bible and the records of Christian experience as 
was strongly recommended by the All India Seminar on the Church 
in India Today during which the Indian Mass was said openly. 
They are not, as Soares-Prabhu alleges, "sterile imitations" nor "shal- 
low . . . dishonest tactical accommodations of Christian doctrine 
and worship to Indian culture." These are harsh words from such a 
scholar. 

The writings of Johanns and Dandoy actually provoked a series 
of articles in The Examiner of Bombay entitled "The Great Antithe- 
sis." To those of such antithetical attitudes inculturation may seem 
exotic. 

From the "Fulfilment Theology" we moved to the Theology of 
the "Sacrament of Salvation." Now the process of inter-religious 
dialogue is leading us towards the theory of inter-religious symbio- 
sis, a kind of mutual osmosis, or as Bede Griffiths would like to call 
it, "the Marriage of West and East." Soares-Prabhu would prefer 
the process to be one of "conversion as a passage of a religious 
tradition from one cultural situation to another in a movement that 
resembles the conversion of a person from a situation of sin to a 
situation of salvation." 
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In the process of inter-reli^ous symbiosis, one partner does not 
swallow up the other, but all partners are convert^ (not diverted 
or perverted), i.e., return to their own centres continually and pro- 
gressively enriched (pp. 83 and 84 acknowledge this). 

De Smet has a lovely paragraph which is worth repeating at 
least in part, "We now grow together," says he, "and this is an 
enthralling experience for those among us who live at the heart of 
another religion. We live in a new dimension of religious freedom, 
that of communication in empathy and discernment rather than in 
mere good neighbourhood."^ 

Those who like Soares-Prabhu prefer discontinuity and want to 
distance themselves from both the West and the East may please 
themselves. But Aty, Azavedo and many others who find interac- 
tion and growth in inter-religious symbiosis have not to be margi- 
nalized. The discussion on inculturation at Tantur near Jerusalem 
was not only "innocuous" as Soares-Prabhu says (p. 85) but really 
enriching. And no one from the Third World who attended it suf- 
fered from "colonized consciousness" (p. 89). The Indian partici- 
pants exhibited "Indian consciousness" and spoke of concultura- 
tion. 

Soare.s-Prabhu who spoke of a variety of theologies on p. 57, 
speaks on p. 92 of Indian theology having a "secure identity of its 
own." For this he advocates, as mentioned above, (b) Distancing 
from the East. That Hindu and Christian spiritualities should enrich 
one another through inter-religious dialogue is laudable, he admits, 
but, he says, "one should not be allowed to swallow up the other. 
This, I fear, may be happening in Christian ashrams. In the often 
slavish imitation of brahmanical rituals, brahmanical regulations of 
diet, Hindu techniques of prayer^ that I have seen in Christian ashrams 

." These words may bring comfort to certain people in the 


2. Loc cil p. 456 

3. Refer to "Reflections on Christian Meditation’ in the Journal ofDharma 16 
(1991) pp. 184 fol. It is a Statement made by the Indian Theological Association which 
met in Pune at the end of Dec.1990, in response to Some Aspects of Christian Medita- 
tion. Also refer to " An Open Letter to American Religious Concerning Cardinal Ratz- 
inger's Instruction on Aspects of Christian Meditation’ in Aide Inter Monasteres, 
North American Board for East-West Dialogue Bulletin 38, May, 1990, pp. 7 fol. and 
"The Dilemma created by the Vatican Letter on Christian Meditation" in East Asian 
Pastoral Rei'iew 27, (1991) pp. 76 fff. 
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Church, but they go counter to many recommendations of ttie docu- 
ments of Vatican 11 and the All India Seminar on the Church in India 
Today in 1%9. 

ooares-I^bhu's fear, therefore, is unwanUnted. It is the anti- 
thetical mentality that causes that fear. The ashramites are not slav- 
ish imitators: they only give expression to th/cir deep Indian and 
Christian consciousness in the most honest and sincere manner. Fi- 
nally, 1 must say that sjnnbiosis includes agape in the Indian theistic 
religions. 

In conclusion 1 have to say that there seems to be a variety of 
Christoiogies. But. mine has grown in continuity with Chalcedon 
and the Christology of St, Ignatius of Loyola. Their continuity with 
the apostolic kerygma is also very clear to me. And it is this Chris- 
tology among other aspects of Christian theology which I give ex- 
pression to in our weekly inter-religious prayer and dialogue meet- 
ings. The Hindu partners who belong to various sects appreciate 
what I and other Christians share with them. And when they ob- 
serve and even partially participate in the Indian Mass said at Aikiya 
Alayam they declare, "This Mass really speaks to our hearts and we 
dearly see its distinction from the Hindu puja in the fact that it is 
centered on the historic event of Calvary." 

I shall dose with what I told the late Mgr Rossano from the 
Secretariat for Non-Christians when we were both standing among 
the Hindu worshippers at the morning puja in the great Chidamba- 
ram temple (words which he faithfully reported in the Bulletin of 
the Secretariat): "This worship has been the way of salvation for 
millions and millions of my forebears down the millenia." I am 
convinced that it has a right to be integrated into the Indian Chris- 
tian worship. 

We are not therefore called upon to jettison the wealth of reli- 
gious experience of Western and Eastern Christianity. Nor should 
we jettison the wealth of Indian religious experience which we have 
inherited and which is part of our make up. They both must make a 
sangamam in our mind and heart and flow into the century that 
follows. 
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The Spiritual Exercises 

At Home With God; A Spiritual R«- 
aourcc Development Prognmnie baaed 
on the Spiritual Excreiiea. By Hedwig 
LEWIS. Anand: Gujarat Sahitya Pnkash, 
1991. Pp. xix-360. Rs 75 pb. 

Chooeing Chriat in the World. A 
Handbook. By Joseph A. TETLOW. Saint 
Louis-. The Institute of Jesuit Sources^ 
1989, Pp. 254. ISBN 0-912422-97-1. 

Many people, both lay and religious, 
would like to make a Thirty Days Retreat, 
but they often just cannot give that pe- 
riod all in one stretch. In his Spiritual 
Exercises. St Ignatius of Loyola provided 
for such people. This form of 'long re- 
treat' has become more and mote wide- 
spread over the last decade or so. Here 
we have two manuals that serve as 
'guidebooks,' for the prospective pil- 
grims. Ft Hedwig Lewis' book is very 
much of a ‘do it yourself book though he 
docs note that the book might be used by 
small groups also, and that one may use 
it with the help of a spiritual director 
(xviii). Lewis divides the book into 'sec- 
tions,' 'levels,' and 'topics': a 'section' 
'contains the general thrust of a particu- 
lar stage within the dynamics of the 
Spiritual Exercise's it corresponds 
closely to what are called the 'weeks'; a 
'level' contains a specific theme within 
the section; the 'topic' is a daily input 
that helps to explore the theme (cf. xv). 
Fr Lewis is prafessor of literature and he 
uses his vast knowledge of that field to 
make th,e matter of the inputs very con- 
crete and lively. Here is a book that 
could start many a priest on the way to 
deeper devotion in life. 1 think the size of 
the book and the riches it contains are a 
bargain for the price. 

Joseph Tellow's book is rather 
unique in its lornial the 'book' is a loose- 
leaf binder: on the left hand page is infor- 
mation for the director, the right-hand 

gives lh<‘ material for the exercitant 


'The loose-leaf format enables the director 
to xerox sheets for the exercitant as and 
when needed (pages 8-f'9 tell how to use 
this handbook). Tetlow divides the re- 
treat into 'preparation days,' 'first week,' 
'second week,' 'third weric,' and 'fourth 
week.' His 'book' is also the fruit of 
much experience, a very much prayed 
theology. Chapter Seven, 'Director's 
Notes' is full of much practicality about 
spiritual direction in the retreat. 

The 'retreat in daily life' is a provi- 
dential phenomenon: please God, it may 
draw many into a vision (or visions!) that 
even Star TV cannot provide. 

Roman LEWICKl, S.J. 

The Practice of Love: The Challenge of 
the Spiritual Exereises. By Gregory 
D'COSTA; Saroop DHRUV; F. FRANCO; 
M. IRUDAYARAJ; Suguna RAMA- 
NATHAN and Sarvar V. SHERRY 
CHAND. Anand: Gujarat Sahitya 
Prakash, 1991. Pp. 304. Rs 70. 

This is an interesting though at 
times 'difficult' book. Interesting because 
it incorporates the contribution of three 
rather remarkable non-Christian women 
and three Jesuit professors, two in theol- 
ogy, one is economics all the contribu- 
tors are baaed in Gujarat. They are ail 
looking at the Spiritual Exercipes of St Ig- 
natius “in a contextualising act Which 
takes given aspects of the Indian scene 
into the heart of the ExercUes; and, con- 
versely, looks from the vantage point of 
the "from" "how" "into" move- 
ment of the Exercises, at the reality of the 
Indian scene' (p. 1). (This is a mild ex- 
ample of what makes the book difficult 
a bit too much jargon and sophisti- 
cated language.) The book seems to be 
the fruit of a symposium or seminar on 
the Spiritual Exercises as part of the jubi- 
lee celebrations of the past Igrtatian year 
It brings into interface the mentalities of 
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hi^ly educated and socially committed 
Hindus andf three Roman Catholic 
priests, also highly educated and socially 
committed. Mis Suguna Ramanathan 
presents 'Salvation in the Indian Context' 
against the backdrop of the Ignatian 
scheme of the Extrcises. Mis Saroop 
Dhruv, a poetess, writes of 'Sisyphus The 
Phoenix; Reflections of an Activist'. Her 
essay, it seems to me, is alt about faith, 
hope, and love. Her language is perhaps 
the most personal of all the six contribu- 
tions. I found her chapter a piece of 
lively writing I got a pleasant surprise 
when I found out that it was translated 
fronri Gujarati by Tridlp Siehrud and 
Lester Coutinho, S.J (The translation 
reads like an original English composi- 
tion. That is an accomplishment that de- 
serves praise. Such is good translation.) 
Sarvar V. Sherry Chand in 'Human Rela- 
tionships' 'attempts to link the funda- 
mentally transformative dynamics of tne 
Spiritual Exercises with the particular 
form of sinfulness which, especially, op- 
presses women and children' (p. 107), Fr 
Franco then follows with a very substan- 
tial and solid contribution on 'Following 
Jesus in Poverty.' In his essay 'Being and 
Becoming Human: Morality and The 
Spiritual Exercises', Gregory D'Costa 
probes the Exercises as 'a strategy or 
sadUniia for this moral imperative of hu- 
manisation' (p. 203). Irudayaraj ends the 
volume with 'Doing the Spiritual Exer- 
cises in India' in which he suggests 'with 
a certain daring, that any person 
Christian or non-Christian any person 
at all who is concerned, who cares about 
India, is a candidate for these exercises. 
Even a person who has so much as a de- 
sire to care is good enough as a candi- 
date' (p. 253). 

Such a brief indication of the topics 
of these essays does not, I know, do jus- 
tice to the competence of the authors. 
The book is full of insights and avenues 
for thought and action. More than just 
the Exercises in tfie Indian context, this 
book raises the issues or the agenda for 
evangelization of our far-flung land. Per- 
haps, in its own w.ty, the book is an indi- 
cation of where evangelization is in at 


least one place in India as we end the 
twentieth century and what it reveals is 
that 'the dawn from or high' is breaking 
upon us! Gujarat Sahitya Prakash de- 
serves our thanks, as do all connected 
widi the publication. 

Roman LEWICia,S.J. 

Deepest Longings: Experience of the 
Spiritual Exercises. Mary Ward's Ignatian 
Way. By Th4rtse DALY IBVM. Mel- 
bourne: Jesuit Publications, 1990. Pp. xiii- 
130 $ 14.95 pb. ISBN 0-7316-9299-3. 

This book has grown out of Sr 
Th6r4se's own experiences of the Spiri- 
tual Exercises, from her studies in Igna- 
tian spirituality, and from the experi- 
ences of working on a year's pilot course 
in religious education. Sr Daly felt that 
the Ignatian approach could be adapted 
to people of any age group. She has used 
this course with year 1 1 RE students as 
well as with teachers. The subtitle: 'Mary 
Ward's Ignatian Way', gives another as- 
pect of the adaptation. The author uses 
Mary Ward's own retreat notes and other 
material lo take one through the four 
'weeks' of the Exercises. Each chapter 
first gives some introductory remarks 
which lead into a personal meditation 
that is to take 30 minutes. After this 
prayer matter she gives a selection of re- 
actions to the exercise by young and 
older people who have gone through the 
programme, Pedagogically the book is 
very well constructed and includes illus- 
trations that truly impress the truths de- 
picted there on the exercitant's mind and 
heart. 

I think this book would be helpful 
for all school people who struggle with 
the question how to get students (and 
teachers) to go more deeply into their 
faith. Our Indian IBVMs AND IBMVs 
might work out something similar for 
non-Christian students and teachers. 

Roman LEWICKI, S.J. 

An Ignatian Journey For Lay Apostles 
By Patrick O'SULLIVAN, S.J.; Una 
O'CONNOR, I.B.V.M. and Brian GRO- 
GAN, S.J. Anand: Gujarat Sahitya 
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Prakash, 1991. Pp. 106 Rs.30. 

Gujarat Sahitya Pralcash gives us a 
small but solid book on Ignatian sul^ects. 
In the first part Fr Patrick O' Sullivan, 
who was President of the Christian Life 
Communities Central Secretarial in Rome 
from 1980-1986, takes us on a journey 
through the Sfriritual Exercises using the 
paradigm of the process of falling in love, 
leading to marriage and growth in lov- 
ing. The second part of the book, by Sr 
Una CConncar, and Fr Brian Grogan, is 
an essay on 'Reflective Living'. It is a 
meditative consideration of how the 
daily Examen can help us to integrate 
ourselves into God's plan to bring His life 
to all. The two parts of this book ap- 
peared first in Progressfo, the CLC bulle- 
tin. Though primarily intended for lay 
people, I think priests and religious 
would benefit from meditating on the 
themes of this little IxKik I lecommend it 
\'ery highly it is deceptively' simple 
and the more reflectively one reads, the 
more its depth comes home. 

Roman LEWICKI,S.J. 
The Way of Ignatius Loyola Contempo- 
rary Approaches to the Spiritual Exer- 
cises. Edited by Philip SHELDRAKE, S). 
London; SPCK/St I oui.s The Institute of 
lesuit Sources, 1991. p700 West Pine 
Hlvd., St l.oui.s, Mo 63108) Pp xiii-269 
1.S/S19 9S, ISIIN 0-28I-04-190.2/ 0- 

9 1 2422-6.S-3 

t his IS an excellent collection of ai- 
licles from the Way (1) and the Way Sup- 
plement (WS - 18) mo.stlv from the vears 
1980-87 Antone interested in the great 
advances made because of the return tc' 
the sources since the late 60s in the .study 
and giving of the Spiritual Exercises (SE) 
and Ignatian Spiritualitv will find great 
wisdom, many insights and basic orienta- 
tions in these essays written by women 
and men with considerable contemjxi- 
rarv experience. 

In some essays misinterpretation, 
misunderstandings, traditions which dis- 
tort the SP and false expectations are 
dealt with I he special character of the 
SF (only thirty day exercises) is the focal 
point throughout. Wise v'autions are 


given about attempts to abbreviate them 
into 8,10,12 . . . days’ retreats and their 
frequent misuse for groups (e.g., in India 
for Tertians) and persons not disposed 
for the SE, while the diversity of spiritual 
exercises in Ignatius, mind and early 
practice are explained (18th annotation). 
The essay on "The Exercises in Daily 
Life* (for women in a Glascow low in- 
come Housing Estate) could have been 
supplemented by another of a more gen- 
eral nature. 

There are specific essays on the 
guidelines which Ignatius gives (Addi- 
tions, Examen, The One Who Gives The 
Exercises . . .), two excellent studies on 
discernment, ("The Serpent's Tail: Rules 
for Discernrhent" and the classical article 
by Buckley "The Structure of the Rules 
for Discernment" (WS 1973) and specific 
studies on prayer (one is on "The prayer 
of Faith and SE") 

Naturally there are essay on each 
"week." The essay oh "The Dynamic ol 
the Second Week" is a weak link in the 
chain in my judgment and I would look 
for another essay on the 4lh week as the 
essay "Contemplating Christ Risen" has 
too little on the week and the attempt to 
ujxldte directors/clients on the scriptural 
background and theology is loo slender 
for those who do not know and unneces- 
sary for those ^vbo arc a\vaiv of recent 
studies I would also have looked for a 
study of the Coiilcmpliilio 

A major emphasis in five major es- 
says is the social dimension (lustice) of 
evil and Christian conversion and prayer. 
Many readers will profit Irom "The First 
Week and Social Sin" (excellent), " Fhe 
Call on the King and justice," "Ignatian 
Contemplation Today" (.social dimension 
of prayer), "Spiritual Dimension And So- 
cial Consciousness" (insightful) and the 
study of the Two Standards. 

Inclusive language is used and at- 
tention IS given to woman. The fruits of 
modem psychology are evident and not 
intrusive. Throughout there is the wis- 
dom of experience and a certain diversity 
of opinions and approaches 

The fact that each essay has its own 
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bibliography in its footnotes and there is 
a bibliography of Selected Further Read- 
ing enhances the value of the book for 
anyone who can get to a good library. 

Directors of The Spiritual Exercises 
(only 30 days retreats) will be greatly 
helped and may be cautioned about mis- 
using the SE. Those who attempt to con- 
dense the SE into 8 days will possibly re- 
frain from this distortion and see what 
would he a genuine 8 days retreat influ- 
enced bv Ignatius's SIi. Other's will see 
the great variety and pos.sibilities of 
forms of Exercises and Spiritual Direc- 
tors will enjov the book. A very good 
book for anyone involved in Retreat work 
and influenced by the Ignalian tradition. 

Paddy MEAGHER, S.J 

Social Consciousness 

Turning the Tide of Injustice By De- 
mond A D'ABREO Mangalore (St. Jo- 
.seph's Highlands Lower Uendur, Karna- 
tdka-S7.30021, I ‘■>91 Pp, xiii-a-tS Rs 8.S, 
(Inslilulions), Ks 70 , (Individuals), Rs M) 
(5 or more copies) 

Development is about people, spe- 
cifically about those people who are de- 
prived of the basic human needs like 
food, clothing and shelter (p 85) Its aim 
IS to create people's movements that are 
oriented to giving power to the op- 
pressed poor, so that thev can control 
their lives and their economy, creating a 
just, participatory and sustainable struc- 
ture (p 334). 

in this book, Desmond A. D'Abreo 
has given us in .i sV-'-tematic, scholarly 
and .scientific wa\ and in a lucid and 
pleasing style an action-oriented hand- 
book for Christian social activists and Ba- 
sic Christian Community worker-s, both 
lav and religious 

At the outset, the imaginative title 
"lurning the Tide ol Injustice" tocuses 
on the central theme o( the book skilfully 
indicating to us both the nalure of our in- 
volvement and the difficulty inherent in 
It. The book consists of seven chaptei's 
with a foreword by I-r Hans Slaffner, S.]., 
a preface by the author, a note on the con- 


ducting of group meeting and a conclu- 
sion. 

In his conclusion (Pp. 343-45) 
Desmond gives us a summary of the 
bcx>k which is worth quoting in full: 

“We began with a search for a vi- 
sion of society that would be just, partici- 
patory, sustainable and with respect for 
the integrity of creation. This vision is 
what we will share with our poor and 
oppressed people as the good news that 
will bring therr, hope. We then made an 
indepth critical analysis of the socio-eco- 
nomic political and cultural factors of our 
society and sought the root causes of un- 
derdevelopment. These we identified as 
the injuslice inherent in the prevailing 
system and the selfishness of every indi- 
vidual. This looking at realities with a 
new sight was what Jesus slated as a ma- 
jor factor of his mission." 

"We then moved on to analyse the 
various approaches to development 
through which we could help to release 
our people from their prisons of oppres- 
sion, discrimination and exploitation 
From there we went on to see the ways in 
which the oppressed could be liberated 
by their own education and liberation." 

"Ultimately, we went into a deep re- 
flection on the word of God where we 
saw his view of the poor, of oppression, 
of sharing and community building. 
Against this background we could objec- 
tively sec the role of the Church as it 
should have been performed and the dif- 
ficulties which prevent it in our country 
from fulfilling Christ's mission. How- 
ever, v/e ieali.se that as Christians, each of 
us has this mission and its responsibility. 
On each one of us devolves the duly to 
live up to the mission that Christ has 
given us. But in order to be effective, we 
have to move from individual efforts to 
working as a group, as a community that 
lives the spirit of the Gospel and dedi- 
cates itself to working for justice and love 
in this world. Thus, it will be the com- 
munity of God's people which will make 
the Church what He 'really wanted it to 
be a sign to all the nations, a sign of the 
Kingdom, the Kingdom of truth and love. 
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of juttice and equality, of brotherhood 
and sharing, of union and eternal life in 
the Father!' 

The author follows the learning by 
doing methodology and involves the 
readers, participants from the very be- 
ginning in reflecting on the Indian reality 
and in responding to it realistically. In 
doing so, he uses apt illustrations, moti- 
vating examples; capjivating ancedotes 
and poems from developing countries, 
.structured exercises and simulation 
games. 

He tells us what he is going to tell us 
(p.v.) and tells it in the body of the book 
in a practical and systematic manner and 
finally, tells us what he has already told 
us (pp. 343-45). 

When we finish the book., the enthu- 
siastic Christian will gain a clarity ot vi- 
sion and a strategy of involvement; the 
indifferent Christian will be challenged 
to respond to the Indian reality as Jesus 
responded to the reality of his day. That 
IS, no one can ready this book seriously 
and slay passive Since November 1991, 1 


have been using the book in many semi- 
nars on social analysis and social spiritu- 
ality and even in eight day retreats for 
religious men and women, and 1 have 
found it extremely useful. No wonder, 
then, that Bishop Bosco Penha comment- 
ing on this book in his talk on 'The 
Bishop as a Model of and Catalyst for So- 
cial Justice in his Diocese' at the CBCl 
General Body Meeting held at Pune in 
January 1992 said: "This book is highly 
recommended as a resource handbook." I 
wholeheartedly agree. 

The book has an index of Biblical 
texts. It should also include an index of 
authors. The table of contents is detailed 
enough as not to necessitate a separate 
index of themes. The author has written 
this book for Christians; 1 am happy to 
know that he is planning a similar book 
for a wider audience. (Personal commu- 
nication). 

Fr Michael JEYARAJ, S.J. 

Ideas 
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FABC Focus on the Church's 
Evangelising Mission in Asia Today 


Jacques DUPUIS, S.J. 

"In the light of several remarks about Asian Theology, it may be helpful to advise your 
readers about the constant teaching of the Bishops of Asia and the FABC Fr Diqiuia 
himself has given permission for the publication of the enclosed article which has been 
already published in Italian in Im Civilta Cattolica." Thus wrote Archbishop H. 
D'Souza of Calcutta and Slecrclary General of FABC when kindly sending this ariide 
from the former cxlitor of VJTK. whose address is Pontifida UniverSiti Cregoriana, 
Piazza della Pilotta, 4, 1-00187 Konia. 

T he Fifth Plenary Assembly of the Federation of Asian Bishops' 
Conferences (FABC) met at Bandung, Indonesia, from 1 7th to 
27lh July, 1990. It issued a Final Sf<ifeme;if entitled "Journeying To- 
gether toward the Third Millenium." The title itself is indicative of 
a mission programme for the churches in Asia in the 1990s. "Jour- 
neying together" opens up the perspective of Christians and the 
"others" being on a joint pilgrimage, building together the Kingdom 
of God which, though it is already present among them, must con- 
tinue to grow unto its fullness in the end-time. Such a piMgpBC|ive, 
stirring as it certainly is, may nevertheless raise questions: not 

its "Rcgnoccntrism" run the risk of underestimating the role of the 
Church in relation to the Reign of God and, ultimately, that of Christ 
in whom Cod's reign has been inaugurated in history? Moreover, 
tlic stress laid on inter-religious dialc^uc and cooperation between 
Christians and others in building the Kingdom, docs it not lead to 
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overshadowing the Church's mission of prodaimi^g iesus Christ as 
universal Saviour and of inviting the others to become his disciples 
in the Church? Added to these is a third question: Is the perspec- 
tive opened up by the last FABC Plenary Assembly really new? Or 
does it link up with the original focus of the FABCs toeolc^ of 
mission, even while presenting it with a hew emphasis and ur- 
gency? This paper will show that such is the case; it will moreover 
show the constancy of the FABC theological tradition on mission, 
through other official documents published over the last two dec- 
ades. 

1. Mission Perspective of FABC's Fifth Plenary 
Assembly 

The third part of the above-mentioned document is entitled "The 
Evangelising Mission of the Church in Contemporary Asia."’ Mis- 
sion, the document says, involves "being with the people, respond- 
ing to their needs with sensitiveness to the presence of God in cul- 
tures and other religious traditions, and witnessing to the values of 
God's Kingdom through presence, solidarity, sharing and word. 
Mission will mean a dialogue with Asia's poor, with its local cul- 
tures, and with other religious traditions" (3.1.2). As motivations 
for mission the document mentions; gratitude to God, the mandate 
from Christ to make disciples, faith in the Lord Jesus, the Church's 
missionary nature, and adds: "Finally, we evangelise because the 
Gospel is a leaven for liberation and for the transformation of soci- 
ety. Our Asian world needs the values of the Kingdom and of 
Christ in order to bring about the development, justice, peace and 
harmony with God, among peoples and with all creation that the 
peoples of Asia long for" (3.2.5). Christians must be "joyful wit- 
nesses of the values of the Kingdom, and of Christ whose disciples 
they are" (3.2.). The acting subject of mission is the local church; 
she it is who can "discern and work out (in dialogue with each 
other and with other persons of good will) the way.the Gospel is 
best proclaimed, the Church set up, the values of Cod's Kingdom 
realised in their own place and time" (3.3.1). 

Mission "may find its greatest urgency in Asia" (4.1 ). The docu- 
ment makes its own the statement of the "All-Asia Conference on 
Evangelisation," organised by the FABC Office of Evangelisation, in 


yf* The document is published in FABC Papers, No.59, pp.25-43. The numbers 
between brackets are those of the document. So \ao fOT all documents quoted here 
subsequently. For comments on the document, see F. WILFRED, "Fifth ilonary As- 
sembly of FABC," Vidyajpoti Journal ofTheological Reflection, 54(1990)583-592. 





SuwtoiV August 24-31, 1988, according to which -the procla- 
mation Christ is the centre and primary ciement of evai^li- 

satton* But it explains what a distinctive Asian mode trf 

proclamatkm would consist of at the present time: 


The proclamation of Jesus Christ in Asia means, first of all, the witness 
of Christians and of Christian communities to the values of the King- 
dom of God, a proclumatkMi through Christlike deeds .... Proclama- 
tion torough dialogue and deeds — this is the first call to the Churches 
of Asia (4.1). 


Mission in Asia will also seek through dialogue to serve the cause of 
unity of the peoples of Asia marked by such a diversity of beliefs, 
cultures and socio-political structures. In an Asia marked diversity 
and tom by conflicts, the Church must in a special way be a sacrament 
— a visible sign atxi instrument of unity and harmony (4.2). 

But we shall not be timid when Cod opens the door for us to proclaim 
explicitly the Lord Jesus Christ as the Saviour and the answer to the 
fundamental questions of human existence (4.3). 

The document repeats that the Church must work in collabora- 
tion with Christians of other churches and people of other religions 
and persuasions to "inscribe the values of the Kingdom in Asian 
society" (4.6). This the Christian community must do in compan- 
ionship, "as true partners with all Asians as they pray, work, struggle 
for a tetter human life and progress" (6.2). "It is as servants of the 
Jxtrd and of humanity that Christians share the same journey with 
all the Asian peoples . . . ." For, "the Church was not sent to be 
served but to serve . . . and to discern, in dialogue with Asian 
peoples and Asian realities, what deeds the Lord wills to be done so 
that all humankind may be gathered together in harmony as his 
family" (6.3). Only such a Church, "witnessing by its very being 
and deeds to the values of the Kingdom of God, will be credible 
when it proclaims with the lips that Jesus is the Saviour of the world 
and the answer to all its longings" (6.6). 

It was necessary to quote at length before attempting an answer 
to the questions formulated above. The latest FABC Plenary As- 
sembly undoubtedly stresses the Kingdom of God perspective at the 
service of which the Church is placed, but without undermining the 
Church's sacramentality or the foundation of the Kingdom of God 
in Jesus Christ. It likewise insists on dialogue and cooperation with 
others in building the Kingdom of God and fostering its values in 


2. "The Urgency of Christian Mission," FABC Papers, No.50, p.75. The quotation 
IS from the Statement of the Conference (6). 
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Asian society, but without underestunirtii® thecenteality erf 
lamationof jesusChri^ It points to thm ^Ipiensbns oc 
with file poor, wifii cultures, and with ndigiaias traditioiis hut 
without reducing mission to action for sodd Ifin^tian, incultwa- 
tion and inter-religious dialogue. Can file document be seen as 
continuing and {n'clcniging fiie FABC traditian on missiem theology? 

For an answer we may take our clue frcwn an A^an theefiogian 
who, in an article published three RKMifiis before the FABC Bandung 
Plenary Assembly, described what he thinks characterises the mis- 
sion perspective fostered by FABC since its beginning m 1970, that 
is: "missionary dialogue." He writes: 

From 1971 onwards it has been affirmed — most dearly by the FABC 
General Assembly of 1974 at Taipei — that the "basic mode of mission 
in Asia" must be dialogue. Mis^onary dialogue, of course. We must 
explore the interface of the Gospel's meanings and values with the 
realities of Asia and its many peoples — its histories and cultures, 
religions and religious traditions, and especially its "poor masses" in 
every country. Those realities — cultures, religions, life-situations of 
poverty — make up the ambience and context wherein the Gospel is to 
be proclaimed; these realities define the "place" for the localisation of 
the Church and the inchoate "reaf-ization" of God's Kingdom. 

The overarching programme of dialogue with the cultures (i.c., incul- 
turation), yith the religions and religious traditions (i.e., intcr-rcligious 
dialogue), and with "our peoples, especially the poor multitudes in 
Asia" (i.e., dcvelopmcnt/libcralion), has been the thematic background 
of both the pastoral and missionary activity of the local churches of 
Asia in the past twenty years. In the 1979 International Mission Con- 
gress (Manila) it was used as the overall framework for reflection on 
mission and the tasks of mission in the 1980s.’ For the 1990s these 
dialogues remain the headings under which the concerns and activities 
of Christian mission are collocated. It is in the endevour to bring these 
dialogues into life and practice, and in the ongoing reflection on the 
processes they have initiated, that the way of tlreologising on mission 
must surely bo constructed in the decade to comc.^ 

"Missionary dialogue," with a threefold dialogue with the poor, 
with cultures and religions, is thus clearly traced back to the First 


3. See Towards a New Age in Mission. International Congress on Mission, 2-7 
December 1979, 2 vols., Manila: IMC, 1981. The Congress indicated the "continued 
building up of the local church as the focus of the task of evangelisation today, with 
dialc^e as its essential mode, through . . inculturation; through inter-religious dia- 
logue . . through solidarity and sharing with the poor and the advocacy of human 
rights . . .“ (19) voM, p.26. (My note.) 

4. l.C.G. AREVALO, "Mission In the 1990s; Agenda for Missio", International 
Bulletin of Missionary Research, April 1990, p.50. 


FABC^ Assembly^ held in Taipei^ 22^:% April 1974. It will be 

how it was undmtood ^ the 'Taipet assembfy.* the 
thanl^ .a^eiriWy was derigned to Ccrindde wift Aat <rf die 
1974 of 9i^iops on Evangdisation of Ae Modon W«ld. In 
its CcMnuriunication to the Synod, entitled "Evangdisation in Mod' 
em Day Asia" the Taipd assenMy sbeases fr^ the cmtset tlto 
abi(hi% need and urgency of the proclamation of Jesus Christ; 

We believe that it Is in (Christ) and in his good news that our peoples 
w|II finaliy find tiie full meaning we all se^ the liberali<Ht we strive 
after, the brotherhood and peace which is the desire of all our hearts. 

It is because of this that the preaching of Jesus Christ and his 
Gospel to our peoples in Asia becomes a task which today assuntes 
an urgency, a necessity end magnitude unmatched in the history of 
our faith in this part of the world (7-8). 

The document goes cm to point out that "to preach the Gospel 
in Asia today we must make the message and life of Christ truly 
incarnate in the minds and lives of our peoi^es. The primary focus 
of our task of evangelisation then, at this tinr^e in our history, is the 
building up of a truly local church" (10). The local church is "a 
Church incarnate in a people, a church indigenous and inculturated. 
And this means concretely a church in continuous, humUc and 
living dialogue with the living traditions, the cultures, the religions 
— in brief, with all the life-realities of the people in whose midst it 
has sunk its roots deeply and whe^ history and life it gladly makes 
its own" (12). In Asia especially, the document insists, a local church 
must be a church in "dialogue with the great religious traditions of 
our peoples" (13-18), and "with the poor" (19-24). 

Having described the threefold dialogue without which the Church 
cannot become truly incarnate in Asian reality, the document goes 
on to show the relationship of this threefold task to the Church's 
mission of evangelisation: 

Evangelisation is the carrying out of the Church's duty of proclaiming 
by word and witness the Gospel of the Lord. Within this context we 
have spoken of these tasks which are of f>articularly crucial importance 
for most of the local churches in Asia, fen* through them our local 
churches can most effectively preach Christ to our pet^ies (25). 

In the light of these texts it will be clear that for the Taipei 
Assembly the threefold dialogue of the local church with cultures^ 
religions and the poor, are distinct aspects of its true embodiment in 

5. The text to found in fii>r All tiu People* 0 / i4et« (FAPA), voLl; Mantla: IMC 
PubUcations. 1984, 25-41 . 
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the concrete reality of a people# without which it cannot fulhl eUec- 
tivdy its evartgellsing mission. In tins sense the ttuee diah^;^ are 
essential tasks and priorities. They do not, however, dicp&nse fhe 
Church from her duty to proclaim Jesus Christ; rattier, "ttonagli 
them our local Churches can most effectively preach Quist to our 
peoples" (25) — "a task which today assumes an urgency, a neces- 
sity and magnitude unmatched in the history of our faith in this part 
of the world" (8). It would be mistake to conclude from the Taipei 
statement that the assembly reduces the Church's evangelising mis- 
sion in Asia to inculturation, inter-religious dialogue and ttie in- 
vt^vement in human liberation, to the exclusion of the proclamation 
of Jesus Christ.* 


6. In an article entitled "Evangelisation in Asia: A New Focus?/ published in 
Vidi/ajgoti Journal of Theological Reflection 51(1987) 7-28, M. AMALADOSS, com- 
menting on the Taipei document, remarks that according to it the activity of building 
up the local Church — in which evangelisation consists — "finds expression in a three- 
fold dialogue with the local cultures, with the religions and with the poor of Asia" 
(p.7). Again he writes: "Taking into account the situation in Asia, the Asian bishops 
analyse the building up of the local church in terms of a threefold dialogue with the 
cultures, with the religions and with the poor of Asia. The dimensions of evangelisa- 
tion in Asia arc therefore spelt out as inculturation, inter-religious dialogue and libera- 
tion, all of them contributing to the building lip of the local ^urch" (p.1 1). According 
to the author, adding proclamation to the list would result in breaking the totality of 
the "one task of building up the local church as the fccus of evangelisation" (p.11). 
"While Asia sees inculturation, dialogue and liberation as various aspects or dimen- 
sions or forms of proclamation of the Good News In concrete ways, cotresjaending to 
various situations of reality, the addition of "proclamation" as a fourth term (would) 
break up this unity and (make) all of them various tasks that a missionary engages in, 
according to the situation" (p.ll). Again he writes: Inculturation, intcr-rdigious dia- 
logue and liberation are "three integral dimensions of one activity that is evangelisa- 
tion" (p.I.I). The same article appears also in Id., Making All Things New; Mission in 
Dialogue, Anand: Gujarat Sahitya Prakash, 1990, pp. 15-41. 

In his inaugural address entitled "Missionary Challenges to the Theology of Sal- 
vation," delivered at the international Missionary Congress held at the Pontificia 
Univcrslla Urbaniana in 1988, Cardinal J. TOMKO disapproved of a certain "global" 
view of evangelisation with the building of the Kingdom of God as its focal point. 
Evangelisation, according to that view, would consist in building a new humanity in 
which all people are united in love, justice and peace. To this mission "the Church 
must collaborate through dialogue, inculturation and liberation." "Strangely but sig- 
nificantly," the Cardinal added, "proclamation or announcing is omitted" (I.<i 
salvezxa oggi. Roma: Pontificia Universita Urbaniana, 1989, p. 24). Cardinal Tomko 
returned to the same topic in an address delivered at the Cardinals' consistory of 5th 
April, 1991: "Evangelisation in the global sense, with its "focal point" in the construc- 
tion of dw Kingdom or of a new humanity, would consist only in dialogue, incultura- 
tion, and liberation. Strangely but significantly, announcing or prodamation is omit- 
ted" (L'Osservatore Romano, 6 aprilc 1991. p. 4). — For reactions to various aspects of 
Cardinal Tomko's Missionary Congress inaugural address, see P. MOJ2K & L. 
SWIDLER (eds), Christian Mission and Interreligious Dialogue, Lewiston, The Edwin 
Mollcn Press, 1990, where the inaugural talk is found in English translation. 



As fia^ the Kingdom of God perspective, it remains absent in the 
Taipei dpcmnent which focuses instead on the local <hurch. The 
second part of the present paper will show how the Kingdom <rf 
Cod perspective has entered into the diinking of subsequent docu> 
mcnts of FABC; the'third will likewise show that this broader per- 
spective notwithstanding, proclamation continues to be affirmed as 
an indispensable expression of the Church's evangelising mission. 

2. Building the Reign of God as Focus of the 
Church's Mission 

The Reign of Cod, as we have shown above, constitutes an 
important aspect of the mission perspective of the Fifth FABC Ple- 
nary Assembly (1990), which was absent in the first (1974). Where 
and when has that new focus been introduced in official FABC 
documents and how did it develop? To answer this question, it is 
not enough to take into account the Final Statements of FABC Ple- 
nary Assemblies. It is also necessary to consider the Conclusions of 
the Bishops' Institutes organised over the years by the various Of- 
fices of FABC: the Bishops' Institutes for Mission Animation (BIMA), 
for Inter-religious Affairs (BIRA), and for Social Action (BISA). 

The perspective of the Reign of Ckxi first app>car5 in the docu- 
ments of the Bishops' Institutes for Social Action.^ BISA III (1975)* 
speaks of the involvement of the local Church in "building God's 
Kingdom on earth"(8) by fostering Gospel values(8) together with 
adherents of other religious faiths and people of good will (6). BISA 
IV (1978)* warns that we mut be "prepared to risk everything for 
the growth of God's Kingdom" (1 1). BISA VI (1983)’° hopes that, by 
becoming "the Church of the poor," the Church in Asia may be "a 
sign and sacrament of the Kingdom of God" (19). BISA VII (1986)" 
summarises the previous meetings. It notes that "the Gospel of the 
Kingdom is being shaped in the reality of (the) lives (of the poor) 
and the Spirit of Jesus the Liberator is at work among them"(ll). 


7. The conclusions of various BISA meetings are found in FAPA, voL2, Manila; 
IMC Publications, 1987, pp. 345-393. 

8. /bid., pp. 357-361. 

9. Ibid., pp. 363-370. 

10. Ibid., pp. 379-385. 

11. /bid., pp. 387-.393. 
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The BIRA meetings too offered an oppwtunity tp oe* die 
theme trf die Kit^om of God present at worft *!hong peoide of 
other faiths.*^ BIRA H (1979)“ affirms that the Pmreh's fask ia **81- 
ways to proclaim the Reign of God, to Wng dieprodamatkwt pf this 
message into every aspect of human life, and to seek ^ fulfffment 
of all things in Christ — which is its central mission — is to call man 
to the values of the Kingdom of God"(13). Such values being pres- 
ent also in people of other faiths, they together with Christians may 
"turn anew to God's Kingdom" through dialogued 3). BIRA 111(1982) 
in its turn recommends "common action for the promotion of inte- 
gral human values" (recommendation 3) and concludes that dia- 
logue is a challenge to the churches in Asia "in their growing com- 
mitment to the building of the Kingdom" (Ccmclusion). 

The BIRA rV/l-12“ meetings, held over the years 1984-1991, 
had as common general theme, "The Theology of Dialogue." This 
offered the opportunity to insert the other religious traditions and 
the practice of inter-religious dialogue within the broad reality of 
the Kingdom of God. BIRA IV /I (1984)“ remarks that "the relation- 
ship of the Church to the Kingdom" is in need of clarification(9), 
and that "the Spirit's action, his presence and ministry can — and 
must — be discerned both in other religions and even in secular 
movements that may be shaped and leading to the Kingdom of 
God" (10). Thc'clarifications desired are provided by the Final 
Statement of BIRA lV/2 (1985)“ to which ample reference needs to 
be made here. The special theme of the meeting was 'The Church 
at the Service of God's Reign;" its aim, that the Church of Asia may 
become "a better sign and an instrument of the Reign of God." The 
"values of the Kingdom," it is said, are present in people of other 
religions, in their beliefs and persuasions; the Church must emerge 
from her self-ccntredness to reach out to them (3). There follows an 
important statement: 

The Reign of God is the very reason for the being of the Church. The 

Church exists in and for .the Kingdom. The Kingdom,-God's gift and 

initiative, is already begun and is continually being realized, and made 


12. The Conclusions of BIRA Mil are found in PAPA, vol.l, pp. 181-204. 

13. Ihid., pp. 189-195. 

14. The condusions of BIRA IV/l-IV/3 are found in PAPA, vol.2, pp. 415-436. 
Those of BIRA IV/4-12 are not found in PAPA, vol.2; unless otherwise indicated they 
are quoted from manuscript form. 

15. ibid., pp. 415-420. 

16. ibid., pp. 421-427. 



gnariekaWANCEUSlNC MISSION IN ASU-TODAY ■ . '.iST 

tiW ^irit. Wltere Cd^ acCeptedI, i^nen ^ 

' vaittes iirdliv^ where tnan is restpected, l . . flwrels the Ki|t|;d6th. It 
4s far wider ihan the Church's boundailes. Tl^ ahvady praseh^l4W% 

' 4B isrienfed towards the final manifesiatiDn ahd fidl peffecHdd ttf'IMb 
Jtikignof God<8:ll. . * 

The- Church is an irntroment for the actuaUsatibn of hte KingdoBi.’ ' In 
this process of cmtinual renewal and actualisaticHv she eihpti^ heSsetf 
and dies like her Master (Phil 2:7), through transforming and Sufhsflng 
and even persecution, so that she may rise to a new life which ap- 
proaches the reality of the Kingdom (8.2). 

The document notes furdter that the Reign of God is 'Ijest pro- 
claimed by an authentic witness to the Gospel values" — "witnew ih 
being artd in deeds" which is the first expression of dialogue iSA). 
Dialogue "is based on the firm belief that the Holy Spirit is opera- 
tive in other religions" (8.5). The Church has received from God 
her vocatiem to be "a sign of the Kingdom;" but she must constantly 
heal herself to become "a more authentic sign of the grace of the 
Kingdom" (11), "a servant of all in God's Reign" (recommendation 
2). In conclusion, the hope is expressed "that men and women of 
faith and good will, strengthen^ by the experience of common 
humanity, will join in the building of God's Kingdom, whose com- 
pletion he alone can bring about"(15). 

BIRA IV/3 (1986)'’' repeats that the Church must "move out of 
herself and into fellowship, with all people of good will as an effec- 
tive way to work for the Reign which ^rist proclainaed" (5). The 
Spirit is active an;v)ng the nations, religions and peoples of Asia 
today, as clear signs of his presence testify (6); the fruits of dte Spirit 
(Gal 5:22-23) which "emb^y the values of the Reign of God of 
which the Church is the visible sign" must serve as constant guide 
in discerning the presence of the Spirit in others (10). The action of 
the Spirit, however, is bound to that of Christ: "What the Spirit 
does, and continues to do, is inseparable from what Christ said and 
did" (11). The Statement ends up advocating as correct, In view of 
the working of the Spirit beyon^the boundaries of the Church, the 
attitude of "receptive pluralisrill^ 1^ which "the many ways of re- 
sponding to the promptings of the Holy Spirit (are) continually ih 
conversation with one another"(16). It reiterates the hope that the 
churches in Asia, together with others, "will jointly make the Reign 
of God mo^e visibly , present, a Reign of freedom, justice, love and 
peace"(17).' 


17. Ibid., pp. 429-436. 



BIRA IV/4 (1987) adtnowtedged tisat "inter-ieligious dialogue 
flows from the nature of the Churdv a community in pOgrimage, 
ioumeying with people of other faiths towards fee Kii^<nn fliat is 
to come" (2). It called on Christians to cooperate wdth the members 
of other religious traditions for "the transformation of our country 
(the Philippines) into one that reflects more closely the Kingdom of 
God" (8). BIRA IV/6 (1987) took the shape of an Ecumenical (jcm- 
sultation jointly organised by FABC and the Chrisdan Cotitorence of 
Asia (CCA) on "Living and Working Together with Asters and Broth- 
ers of Other Faiths."'* The Joint Statement of the Consultation notes 
that "God's recreating activity is prior to and more cennprehensive 
than the Church's mission, and it directs our attention beyond the 
Church to the Kingdom" (5), towards which neighbours of other 
religions are moving with us as our "fellow-pilgrims," and of which 
the Church is called to be "an effective sign and symbol" (6). BIRA 
IV/7 (1988), continuing the theme of BIRA IV/6, affirmed Brat "for 
us, Christians, dialogue demands a total Christ-like self-emptying, 
so that, led by the Spirit, we may be more effective instruments in 
building up God's Kingdom" (16). 

The Kingdom of God theme figures again prominently in BIRA 
IV/10 (1988),*’ which had for its special theme "Theology of Har- 
mony." An important statement was made by that meeting which 
it is necessary to quote: 

Through Christ and in Christ the Kingdom of Cod has come and is 
now progressing to its fulfilment. It is a force transforming the world. 
Necessarily, the Kingdom of God confronts the forces of injustice, vio- 
lence and oppression Hence, solidarity with the poor is a response 

to the Good News of God's Kingdom. Where this solidarity exists, 
there the power of Christ's Spirit is working. The work of the Spirit 
appears in the struggle for a better world in all its forms. We see 
people of all faiths participating in that struggle (7). 

The coming of the Kingdom requires of us Christians a genuine con- 
version. We need to recognise first our failures; and we need to aban- 
don our self-image as sole possessors of the Kingdom . . .(8). 

As Christians, the document goes on to say, we are called to 
share the Kingdom of God with others by our life, witness, and 


18. Its proceedings are published under the title "Living and Working Together 
with Sisters and Brothers of Other Faiths." in FABC Papers, No.49. The Joint Statement 
of Consultation is found on f>p. 57-60. 

19. Text in BuIUHh. Pontificium Coiuilium pro dialogo inter religiones, no.71; 
24(1989/2), pp. 155-163. 
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procbunation <9), BIRA IV/ll (1^)* took up the same theme of 
liannoi^. itmoted: 

It is tIUs |;raind design of Cod for universal harmony which we Chri»< 
tians esqserience in the person, life and teaching of Jesus Christ 
proclamation of the Reign of Cod embodies Cod's plan in creadon. 
For it points to the gathering all peoples and nadons into one family 
as brothers and sisters under the fatherhood of God .... By undergo* 
ing (the) paschal experiet>ce in the footsteps of Christ, we will be abjs 
to taste and savour justice, peace and joy (2 Cor 14:17), the fruits of 
God's Reign . . .(9). 

It is our conviction that the Spirit of God, bestowed cm all the peoples 
of different nations, races, cultures and languages, as represented in 
the event of Pentecost (Acts 2;1-12), continues to weave bonds of unity 
among them today, and guides them towards wholeness and integrity 
. . . .( 10 ). 

As for the CThurch, she is created by the Spirit as "a fellowship 
or communion in Christ in service of the unity of the entire human- 
kind" (11). 

BIRA IV/ 12 (1991), the last of the series, marked both an end 
and a new beginning. Its theme was "Inter-religious Dialogue: Fresh 
Horizons for Communion and Cooperation Today." Returning to 
the Reign of God theme, the conclusions of this meeting*' see it as 
"God's dream for the world": "Jesus' mission was to share the 
Good News of God's dream for the world. He spoke of the dream 
through the image of God's Reign .... We may describe the dream 
as one of people and communities fully alive. That fullness of life is 
ultimately communion of life among individuals, among conununi- 
tics and with God" (2.1). Human values, such as "life, dignity, 
equality, justice and social order" (6.9) are values of the Reign of 
God (6.10) which Christians and others can cooperate in prompting 
together. "We are called to cooperate with all believers an4 other 
people of good will who work to uphold human values. As Chris- 
tians we see such work as proclamation of, and preparing the way 
for, the coming of the Reign of God" (6.10). The Church must 
"work with other believers and believing communities for a world 
where people and communities are fully alive, for a communion of 
all life, for the final coming of God's dream" (9B). The document 
ends up hoping that the (Thurch may become "more effectively a 
sign of reconciliation, a sign of the Reign of God, a sign of the love 


20. Text in BulletiH. Ponficium Contilium pro iinlogo inter teligionee, n. 71; 
24(1989/2), pp. 155-163. 
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ofGodin Asia''«0.3). ; 

The various BISA and BIRA meetings, as references h^ abdve 
mnply show, laid increaang empha^ over the years on the King- 
dom of God theme as a focus for mission in the Asian context Th^ 
saw Ore Kingdom of God as a reality already present in history and 
extending beyond the Church's boundaries; they saw it as being 
built by Christians and others together, especially fluough their com- 
mon involvement for human liberation and the practice of inter- 
religious dialogue. There remains to show how the FABC Plenary 
Assemblies have reflected progressively the same concern, thus lead- 
ing to the perspective of the Fifth Plenary Assembly exposed earlier. 

The FABC Third Plenary Assembly, held at Bangkok, 20-27 Oc- 
tober 1982, had for its theme "The Church — A Community of Faith." 
Us Statement^ notes that "our Christian communities in Asia must 
listen to the Spirit at work in the many communities of believers 
who live and experience their own faith . . . and that they . . . must 
accompany those others 'in a common pilgrimage toward the ulti- 
mate goal, in relentless quest for the Absolute'" (8.2). The Church, 
U is added, "constantly moves forward in mission, as it accompa- 
nies all humankind in its pilgrimage to the Kingdom of the Father" 
(15). As for the FABC Fourth Plenary Assembly, 16-25 September 
1986, held in Tokyo, its theme was "The Vocation and Mission of 
the Laity in the Church and in the World of Asia." Its Statement" 
secs the "seeds of the Kingdom" present in the youth of Asia (3.2.3) 
as well as in diverse cultures and religions (3.6.5). Within this plu- 
rality of cultures the Church's task consists on the one hand in 
infusing Gospel values, and on the other in "drawing out more 
explicitly" the "seeds of the Kingdom" already present (3.6.5). She 
must "reach out to millions struggling for social transformation — a 
struggle that requires an inter-faith collaboration" (3.6.6). She must 
"rediscover Jesus Christ as the Liberator of Asia, and his Church as 
the servant and instrument of that liberation" (4.1.1). More explic- 
itly, while outlining the main lines of lay spirituality, Ihe Statement 
says: 

Seeking the Kingdom that Jesus proclaimed is really to build it in the 

concrete experiences of the social, political, economic, religious and 


21. Text in liutletiH. Pontificium Cansilium pm dialogo inter religiones, no.76; 
26(1991/1), pp. 24-35. 

22. Text in PAPA, vol.l, pp.89-102. 

23. Text in PAPA, vol.2, pp. 311-341. 
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-if cdtusHl wodd of ABi».-'in Jesus the Re^«tf taod^Ktgan; heaunelHett 
^ w« might have life to die lii^. Ihe^niggjleiforfuUmnirfMeinAsisJB 
S^|(^^!4ieKii:^ooi. Oisdpledjipdieo fai notatslla ivididniwid 
. the world, but ao immersion into the urelli^Mring of Asian Reality 
so it m%ht have life. Co^nmuidofw soUds^ty, coinpasdpn, Justtee, 

love ate keynotes of a spirituality of disdpleshljp . . . (4.8.7). 

... The spirituality of the People of Cod is a'^ottmey in die Spirit 
Jkus into the Kingdom of the Father; it is a journey ot disdfdedi^, of 
love and service, after the pattern of the dying and rising of Jesus 
himself (4.8.8). 

3. "Mission Dialogue" and Proclamation of Jesus 

Christ 

We have shown earlier that the last FABC Plenary Assembly of 
Bandung (1990), while laying stress on the local Church's three-fold 
dialogue with cultures, religions and the poor as constituting the 
missionary thrust of the Asian churches, in no way underestimates 
the importance of the proclamation of Jesus Christ. We have traced 
this missionary integral perspective to the First FABC Plenary As- 
sembly of Taipei (1974). There remains to show how the same has 
been constantly maintained and developed through the years, not 
only in the Plenary Assemblies but also in the various BKA, BIRA 
and BIMA meetings. 

Little is found on this point in the BISA meetings. However, 
BISA VI (1983)^ notes that "in Asia where Christians are an insig- 
nificant minority in terms of numbers compared to the masses in the 
non-Christian religions, the dialogue of life with the poor referred to 
in the FABC Plenary Assembly Statement in 1974 is paralleled with 
a dialogue of life with members of non-Christian religions. This 
dialogue studies the positive elements in these religions in order to 
make all people, both Christians and non-Christians, respond to- 
gether to the poor, irrespective of caste or creed"(10). 

The various BIRA meetings held over the years offered ample 
opportunity to stress the place of inter-religious dialogue in the 
Church's overall mission and its relation to the proclamation of the 
Gospel. BIRA I (1979)^ already noted that dialogue, understood as 
mutual encounter after the model of the Incarnate Word "spoken 


24. Text in PAPA, vol.2, pp. 379-385. 
23. Text in PAPA, vol.l, pp. 181-187. 
26. Ihid., pp. 197-204. 
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into human history," is "intrin^ to the very Hie of the Church, and 
the essential mode of all evangelisation" (S4). BIRA IQ (1962)^ 
expresses the relatkmship bet%veen inleiMidig^ous dialqg;ue and proc- 
lamation as follows: "As God's pilgrim pc^e, the Qiurch shares 
the longings and desires of all to come closer to the Fadter, while as 
God's eschatological people, it announces J^us Christ and his Good 
News to all and calls them to radical conver^on . . . and to belong to 
the community of Jesus in his Church" (3). Thus, "dialogue and 
proclannation are complementary;" for, unlike proclamation, "sin- 
cere and authentic dialogue does not have for its objective the am- 
version of the other," but "promotes mutual understanding and 
enrichment" (4-5). The meeting concludes that "dialogue is a cru- 
cial challenge to the churches in Asia in their growing commitment 
to the building of the Kingdom" (Conclusion). 

The relationship between dialogue and proclamation is amply 
reflected upon in the series of BIRA IV/1-12 meetings (1984-1991), 
with their general theme on 'The Theology of Dialogue." Accord- 
ing to BIRA IV/2 (1985)^^ "the Reign of God will be best proclaimed 
by an authentic witness to the Gospel values" (4). The FABC-CCA 
Joint Consultation which took the place of BIRA IV /6 (1987)* af- 
firmed that "dialogue and mission have their own integrity and 
freedom. TTiey are distinct but not unrelated. Dialogue is not a tool 
or instrument for mission and evai^gelisation, but it does influence 
the way the Church perceives and practices mission in a pluralistic 
world" (5); in the Asian context, moreover, dialogue is "an urgent 
priority for the churches" (2). BIRA IV/7 (1988) further explains the 
autonomy of dialogue and its relation to proclamation, saying that 
"dialogue must be open to proclamation" (13). BIRA IV/10 (1988P 
speaks of the Christians' duty to "share the Kingdom of God by 
(their) life, witness and proclamation" (9). According to BIrA IV/ 
11 (1988),” to be promoters of "harmony," Christians and others 
must see the "complementarity which exists between peoples, cul- 
tures, faiths, ideologies, world-views, etc." and "cultivate an all- 
embracing and complementary way of thinking," "characteristic of 


27. Text in PAPA, vol.2, pp. 421-427. 

28. See FAISC Papers No.49, pp. 57-60. 

29. Text in Bulletin. Pontificium Consilium pro dialogo inter religionee, no.71; 
24(1989/2), pp. 151-154. 


30. Text ill Bulletin. Pontificium Consilium pro dialogo inter religiones, np.7l; 

24(1989/2), pp. 155-163. 


o iCTtecaH'ygViWcmisii^iMisa^ 

A^n ti^fUons ‘which consider the various dimensions of reality^ 
not as contradictory, but as completnentaiy {yitt-yangY (20), 

Ending the series of BIRA IV, BIRA IV/12 (1991)»> called Asian 
churches to "a new way of being Church" — churches of dialogue. 
"Such a Church is never centred on itself but on the ouning true of 
God's dream for the world. It seeks not to exclude others but to be 
truly catholic . . (9.1-2). It "stands with sisters and brothers of 

other faiths in confronting issues of life and death . . ." (9.3). "In 
this model of Church, dialogue, liberation, inculturation and procla- 
mation are but different aspects of the one reality" (9.4). Character- 
istically, in this last sentence the threefold dialogue incumbent on 
Asian churches is recorded conjointly with proclamation. 

As would be expected, the BIMA meetings stressed the abiding 
need and urgency of the proclanuition of Jesus Christ. BIMA I 
(1978)^* noted that it had reached the same conclusions as did the 
First FABC Plenary Assembly of Taipei (1974) on special "areas to 
be explored," namely "those of inculturation of the Christian faith, 
the encounter with Asian religions, and the challenge posed to the 
Church by the poverty of the vast majority of our people" (6). It 
insisted that "religious dialogue is not just a substitute for, or a 
mere preliminary to, the proclamation of Christ, but should be the 
ideal form of evangelisation where ... we seek together with our 
brothers and sisters (the) fullness of Christ which is God's plan for 
the whole of creation" (10). It nevertheless welcomes "with a sense 
of urgency the task of making Christ known, loved and followed by 
the vast multitude of our brothers and sisters" (2), and "the urgent 
duty of proclaiming the Good News to the peoples of Asia," which 
is the "primary task of the Churches" (19). BIMA II (1980)“ affirms 
that the promotion of integral human development and witness to 
justice (12), as well as inter-religious dialogue (14), are "integral 
parts of evangelisation;" while BIMA III (1982)“ urges that "the 
necessity of first proclamation has lost none of its urgency in Asia, 
where Christians constitute a very small minority" (9): proclama- 
tion remains "an essential element" of the Church's mission (6). 

The last in the series of BIMA meetings took the shapje of an All- 


31. Text in Bulletin. Pontificium Consilium pro dialogo inter religionet, no.76; 
26(1991/1), pp. 24-35. 

32. Text in FAPA, vol.l, 155-159. 

33. Ibid., pp. 161-167. 

34. Ibid., pp. 169-177. 



Aalm Qmference on Evangdisatioiv ah«wJy reJerred vifh^ 

was held in Suwon, Korea (24-31 August 19^). Its general thei^ 
was "The Urgency o( Oiristian Mission."* The Statement of the 
Conference reaffirms in unequivocal terms Ae primacy of pfocla- 
mation among tte various aspects of the (Duirch's evan^i^i^ mis- 
sion. This important text needs to be quoted: 

The ultimate goal of all evangelisation is the ushering in and estahlhlh- 
ment of Cod's Kingdom, namely, God's rule in the hearts and minds 
of our people. While we are aware of, and sensitive to the fact that 
evangelisation is a complex reality and has many essential aspects — 
Such as witnessing to the Gospel, working for the values of the King- 
dom, struggling along with ^ose who strive for justice and peace, 
dialogue, sharing, inculturation, mutual enrichment with other Chris- 
tians and the followers of all religions — we affirm that there can never 
be true evangelisation without the proclamation of Jesus Christ (5). 

The proclamation of Jesus Christ Is the centre and the primary element 
of evangelisation without which all other elements will lose their cohe- 
sion and validity . . . (6). 

. . , We also affirm that the primary task of the Church is the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, calling to personal fai* in him, 
inviting to membership in the Church those whom God has chosen, 
and celebrating salvation through Christ in our belonging to the Chiuch. 
Every other task of the Church flows from and is related to this procla- 
mation and its aoccptancc in faith. The Gospel fulfills all hopes, a 
Gospel which Asia and the whole world dircly need (7). 

Nothing could be naore explicit. As for the FABC Plenary As- 
semblies which intervened between Taipei (1974) and Bandung (1990), 
while affirming that involvement in human promotion and inter- 
religious dialogue are authentic expressions of the Church's evangeli- 
sing mission, they loo did not fail to state the lasting value of proc- 
lamation. Thus, the Bangkok Third Plenary Assembly (1982)* af- 
firmed that the Asian churches must fulfil "the Gospel mandate of 
mission," by "proclaiming the Word through word and witness, 
reaching out to others through ways of dialogue, and -serving in 
evangelical diakonia" (7.9). It reminded the churches that "the sum- 
mons and challenge to make known the person and messa^ of 
Jesus Christ to those who do not know him is a mandate addressed 


35. See "The Urgency of Christian Mission," in FABC Papen, NoJO. The State- 
ment of the Conference, entitled "Evangelisation in Asia Today," is found on pp. 74- 
78. 

36. Text in PAPA, vol.l, pp. 89-102. 

37. Text in FAPA, vol.2, pp. 311-341. 
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Viam.of cafled enihe Chijrclii inward-1c^h|;,'l^ 

"outward and fbrwaidrloo|dng,'',aa "Wf fib along with Jesu^ Ofi 
our jcHJmey to liberation (4.3,l-2). The Churi^'s tunction is pciekljjr, 
prophetic and royal. Ho' prophetic ifunctiim' must be "a witwe^ 
and. a .sendee of the whole communi^ to the paying trudi 
and his Church" (4.4.3). 


A la^ dpcument may be examined before concluding, Recently, 
the F ABC Office of Evangelisation called a consultation ph "Mission 
Theolo^ Tpday" which took place at Hua-Hin, Thailand, 3-10’Nd- 
vcmbcr, 1991. Admittedly, d\is consultation of theologians belongs 
to a category of meetings distinct from the assemblies of bishops tp 
which this study has been devoted. However, its conclusions” may 
provide a useful confirmation of the FABC thrust on Mission of 
which they resume the salient features. In a first part, the conclu- 
sions of the theological consultation make an analysis of the social, 
cultural and religious situation of Asia (2-11), as well as of the situ- 
ation of Asian local churches (12-16). At the end of this section, it is 
observed that "there is a gap between the vision statements of FABC 
on the triple dialogue with the poor, with cultures and with relig- 
ions and the everyday life of the churches" (15). The second part, 
entitled "A Call to Conversion," spells out what dialogue with the 
poor (17-19) and with cultures and religions (20-22) should really 
entail; it further explains what would make a Church a truly "ser- 
vant of his plan of salvation; servant also of the Asian peoples, of 
their deep hopes, longings and aspirations; servant of the followers 
of other religions, of all women and men, simply and totally for 
others" (23). 


The third part proposes "some theological reflections on the 
Asian context of evangelisation." Jesus Christ is at the centre of the 
Christian faith: "The paschal mystery in which the Christ-event cul- 
minates . . . ushers in the renewal of creation and marks the decisive 
step in the establishment by God of his Kingdom on earth. If has 
cosmic implications and universal significance" (28). "The King- 
dom of God is therefore universally present and at work" (29). 


38. They have been published by the FABC Secretariat, Hong Kottg. The paper* 
contributed by the participants at the consultation are to be published in a vedwne 
form. 


"The Re^ erf God 1» a utuveraal tealfty Iwr Ik^i^ die 

boundaries erf the Church, ft is the reidWy <rf 
Christ, in which C3uistiams and <rfhei» dtaretogeth(»^<3ft>. "Seen in 
tMs mannCT," the document explains, "a l^egndHcerdikf' approach 
to mission theolo^ does not in any way thieatoni die Qiiistocmtric 
perspective of our faith; on the contraiy, 'Regnexentrism'' CaBs for 
“Christocentrian', and vice versa, for it is in Jesus Christ Said tiudugh 
the Qirist-event that Cod has established his Kingdom upon the 
earth and in human history" (30). 

For the "unique and irreplaceable" role of the Qluixdt at the 
service of the Kingdom, the conclusions refer, on the one hand, to 
the "Theses on Interreligious Dialogue" (1987) of ttie FABC Theo- 
logical Advisory Commission (TAC),** and, on the other, to Pope 
John Paul II's recent encyclical Letter Re^mptoris Misiio (1990) 
(RM 18). The conclusions explain; "If the Church is foe sacrament 
of the Kingdom, the reason is that she is foe sacrament <rf Jesus 
(Thrist himself who is foe mystery of salvation, to whom she is 
called to bear witness and whom she is called to announce. To be at 
the service of the Kingdom means for foe Church to announce Jesus 
Christ" (33). 

Coming to the "evangelising mission of the local churches" (36- 
37), the conclusions note, after the document "Dialogue and Mis- 
sion" (1984)*® of the Secretariat for non-Christians that the evangeli- 
sing mission is "a single but complex and articulated reaUty" (DM 
13). Speaking of the relationship, within this single mission, be- 
tween dialogue and proclamation, foe conclusions ol?serve, follow- 
ing the more recent dicasterial document on "Dialogue and Procla- 
mation" (1991),*' that "dialogue . . . does not constitute the whole 
mission of the Church . . .; it cannot simply replace proclamation 
but remains oriented toward proclamation is so far as the dynamic 
process of the Church's evangelising mission reaches in it its climax 
and fullness (DP 82; cf. RM 55)"(37). While in the Asian context 
"foe Church is called upon to be committed to dialogue in a special 
way" (39-46), proclamation remains, nevertheless, "necessary and 
urgent" (47). Tire theological reasons for this are as follows; 

The Holy Spirit, in ways known to God, gives to all human persons the 


39. FABC Papers, Na48, p. 16. 

40. Ttext in Bulletin. Secretariatns pro non Christianis, n36; 19(1984/2), pp- 126- 

441. 

41. Text in Bulletin. Consilium pro iltalogo inter retigiones, no.77; 26(1991 /2), pp. 
210-230. 
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‘ of-i;H>in)ng into ccmt»ct wift the^pMclid ii^w«ef 7 ’«f Jcntt 

CMSt;«ncttiiti8tool:«ainsalvati(»(GS^2^ file Chardv^ d!ie li^ibh 
sigRUnd i^inetit of the mystery of Mdva^oiV htin eui^iie poeUton 
, tp o^er them the <^>portunity ca riutriag In this mystery In a fully 
human way. She alone can convey to them the explidt loMnvledge ^ 
jesuB Clulst thdr Saviour and Lord and invite ttiem to oeldbrate in |o^ 
and dwnksgiving the mystery his passover at the eucharistic iaim. 
Onfy in the life of the Church is found die full visiMiity of the mystery 
of Ovation. Only there do the diQdren of God come to the full 
reaBzahon of vdiat it means to share in theSonship of die Son. Tberciby 
die Qiurch'a proclamation meiets the deepest longings and aspirations 
of die human heart for liberation and wholeness ^ life. There die 
seeds of the W<Bd contained in the religious traditkmB of the World 
grow to maturity and come to fulfilment. In this manner the Church 
shares with others, "the fullness of the benefits and means of salva- 
tion" (RM 18) which she has received from her Lord and Master (49) 

Conclusion 

The recent encyclical letter of Pope John Paul II, Redemptoris 
Missio, on "The Permanent Validity of the Church's Missionary 
Mandate" (1990), while recognising the "positive aspects" of a Reign 
of God perspective on mission, has drawn the attention to possible 
dangers and shortcomings. "Regno-centrism" may not be allowed 
to substitute either for "Christocentrism", or for "ecclesiocentrism" 
(17). The Reign of God, as we know it from revelation, "cannot be 
detached either from Christ or from the Church" (18). For, on the 
one hand, it is in Jesus Christ that the Reign of God "became pres- 
ent and was fulfilled,-" on the other, "Christ endowed the Church, 
his Body, with the fullness of the benefits and moans of salvation . . . 
Hence the Church's special connection with the Kingdom of God 
and of Christ" (18). While focusing on the Reign of God may legiti- 
mately broaden the perspective of the Church's mission, it cannot 
be made to result in a "change of paradigm" that would undermine 
the centrality of Christ and the sacramental function of the Church.*^ 

The same encyclical considers the "inculturation" of the Chris- 
tian life and message as a need which today is particularly urgent 
(52); it recognises inter-religious dialogue as "part" and "an expres- 
sion" of the evangelising mission of the Church (55), and the pro- 
motion of man and of all persons as "closely connected" with it 


42. Ses ]. DUPUIS, "The Kingdom of God and World ReUgians," Vidyo/yoti 
Jounuil of Theological Reflection, 51(1987) S30-544. 




(S9). Birt it ftf«WKS 'fJfhe centra and ipcf^^pHSetide 
pofiiMmnt^fxdfiwtt}^/ the pcodamationml^ra 

the Evidence put ftvwvd in theie pagM haw^ that 
die official documents of the Federadpn cf Aslau Go^nfer- 

enc^ ovtu* the l»t two decade ate on counte in su|)stt^al 
agreement ^vith the papai encydkal. tli^ are, no doul^,Jj^een 
the ones and the offier, distinct shadow pf ii^eanitig atii||. ^sB^ferent 
emphases, as indeed similar diffierences etcist between t^ various 
FABC documents themselves, ncH all of whidi have the same focus 
or the same authority. But, these differenres notwUhstemding, the 
Reign df God perspective which in recent years has reodved in- 
cre^ed emphasis has broadened and deepened the dirust of die 
FABC theology of mission. As for die "mission dialogue," with its 
threefold dimension, which the FABC documents have consistendy 
stressed to be an urgent task of the Asian local churches, it is af- 
firm 1 without prejudice tg the irreplaceable role of proclamation in 
the C‘ lurch's evangelising mission. 
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Proclamation Restated and 
Revitalized in relation to New 
Apostolates 

S.j. EMMANUEL 

Reflecting on the recent documents of the Magtitcrium Pr EmmanuA Sectac of Ate SI 
Francis Xavier's Seminary, Cotumbuthurai, la&na, Sri Lanka, and mender of rite Tha^ 
logical Advisory Commission of the FABQ stresses that the need for dialogue, human 
development and inculturation in no way detract or go against the primacy within the 
Chunh's mission of the prodamation of }esiis Christ and Hla CoqpeL Prodamatfon 
requires a spirit of faith nourished by prayer. The paper thus continues the leflecUana 
on mission started earlier this year in VJTR " 

A t the Second Vatican Council, the Church c^Tened herself to 
God and His world in many new ways and experienced an 
outpouring of the Spirit tor the renewal of her life and her mission. 
The openness to the worid of religions and cultures, to new peoples 
and to the realities of their life itf the modem world, naturally brought 
in new challenges and opportunities for a new evangelizing mission 
of the Church. 

The Church was consequently led to an irreversible commit- 
ment to new forms of aposiolate, such as human development, Iib> 
eration from oppressive realities, the evangelisation of cultures, in* 
culturation, interreiigious dialogue, etc. These apostolates were un- 
derstood in Vatican II as piart Of die tme evangdizing mission erf the 
Church. From then on the magisierium has cmdnued to encourage 
and furtho* these activities by its teachings and by the creation erf 
the necessary structures at all levels of the Church. 

Although Vatican 11 has firmly stated the cennmitment of the 
Church to the pnxlamation of Christ ahd die building of kxal churches 
(AG 6e, D, ^rtie later developments told to have adverse effects em 
such proclamation. 
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In tiw decades following Vatican 11, eio^gerated ciitid»nof die 
old ndssionary methods and dieir cdonial altitudes, their conver- 
sion methods and their alienating consequmces, discouraged many 

the younger generation of priests and religioiis from direct ntis- 
skvuiiy activity. On die other hand, the rise of piost-oolonial govern- 
ments in the new nations of Asia and Africa accompat^ by die 
resuigence of a fresh nationalism helped the revival of rel^ons 
and cultures and even earned ^^edal priviteges for them. Swne of 
the new nations of Asia and Africa rejected fore^ mi$^<mar^ and 
restrained, or even proMbited, missionary activides such as conver- 
sion work, opening of new churches or mission-centres, etc. 

This was particularly true of the younger churches of Africa and 
Asia. Living in a context of inhuman poverty and underdevelop- 
ment, and at the same time blessed with ancient religio-culhiral 
richness, those churches took up the new challenges and opportuni- 
ties in the evangelizing mission with a post-conciliar euphoria. Many 
of the "foreign missionaries" still left in the younger churches as 
well as the younger indigenous clergy preferred to channel their 
missionary zeal into the new forms of apostolate such as hfltnan 
development, inculturation and interreligious dialogue. 

Those developments had a cumVilative effect on the traditional 
missionary activity. The new apostolatcs in some way collide with 
the main missionary task of proclamation. Excessive enthusiasm 
coupled with the obstacles met led to adverse consequences for the 
direct proclamation of Jesus Christ and His Gospel. 

Need for Theological Clarifications 

In order to rectify such harmful tendencies, it is important go 
back to the basis and intentions given by Vatican II for the new 
forms of apostolate, clearly restate their place in the total evangeliz- 
ing mission of the Church and clarify their relation to explicit or 
direct proclamation of Jesus Christ, His message and -His Kingdom. 
A theological clarification of these connected elements of the "one 
single but complex reality" of the evangelising mission of the Church, 
will put each. apostolate on a finn foundation and maintain the 
primacy of direct proclamation in evangelising mission of the Church. 

If the new evangelisation envisaged by John Paul II on the eve 
of thr thira millainium both in the older phurches of the North and 
)roungpr churches of the Southern hemisphere is to be a real- 
i||^^lheological darity about the indiq^ensability, intcrreladon and 
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ord^pf til? various a^i^ects of the missioii ^ 

T<i^ 3 f tite^^urch must face other cha^kir^s and pu^ .foniyan! 
to new bot^ in the initial missidn akgex^ and hv ^ 

evahg^isatiolh of those peof^ who have atleOdy heaid Cluist 
claimed tkM 30)1 

, . . , . f ' 

' Interreii^Otts Dialogue 

Intetreligious dialogue has its fhm basis on the recognition and 
apptedation given by the Churd\ to saivific truths and values in, 
other religious (LG 16; NA 1, 2). The magisterium has consistently 
promoted this dialogue in various forms (Paul Vi's Secretariat for 
Non*Christians; the 1984 Plenary Assembly document, "The Atti- 
tude of the Church towards the Followers of Other Religions;" John 
Paul IPs Redemptoris Missio, 55-57; Dialogue and Proclamation ... ). 

In the case of churches which are minorities amidst a strong 
multireligious environment, some priests and religious, discouraged 
by the obstacles to direct proclamation, retreated to mere pastoral 
care of the "older parishes" and almost abandoned any efforts at 
breaking new ground for Jesus Christ and His Church. Others, still 
a minority, are growing in their enthusiasm for the new apostdate 
of interreligious dialogue. 

As a result, the genuine concern for those outside the Qiurch 
and the urgency for proclaiming Jesus Christ and His Gospel to 
them has suffer^ a setback. HeiKe the concern of Church in recent 
times to restate more forcibly the permanent validity of the mandate 
to proclaim Jesus Christ and His gospel to all the peoples. 

Happily the theological clarification needed for proclamation 
and dialogue has been well made by the recent Encyclical Redemp- 
toris Missio of John Paul II and the document called Dialogue and 
Proclamation, issued by the Pontifical Council for Dialogue in col- 
laboration with the Congregation for the Evangelisation of Peoples. 
Tliey have jointly gone a long way to dispel the doubts about proc- 
lamation and dialogue and to establish their necessity and mutual 
rclatioi\ship. Further, they have refounded and reoriented the two 
important and absolute elements of the one evangelizing mission of 
the Church in a new and stronger way, in the direction and accord- 
ing to the intentions of Vatican II. 

These two documents boost up in a new way "the post-Vatican 
H missionary activity" of proclamation and dialogue, There is no 
option for one or the other (DP 6), there is only an emphasis of one 


or the other according to places and dn^ ' 

\,i^Iai«tion and dlaIogu^;itoth 
(rf (^lennesa Ip' tl»e Spirit, oiit of love w Jes^ j 

and with a sincere concern, respect and aKHeoatio^ % 

(DP 14), cannot contradict one another. They are the hod aumehtic, 
ueceisary and legitimate elements of ^ dm evangeli^g taiasion 
of the Church, intimately related bui hot inierchangetd/le (cf RM 55; 
DP 277). Dialogue riwuid neither pret«»d to constitute the whole 
missicm of the Church, nor simply replace proclamation, but re- 
mains oriented towards proclamation (rf. RM 82). 


Other New Apostolates 

But there are other apostolates too which when misunderstood 
or exaggerated impinge adversely on prodamation. We mention 
them briefly. 

Although service to humanity has been recognized in Vatican II, 
in the Synods and in the Papal teachings as part of the integral 
evangelisation of peoples, still this social dimension of the evangel- 
izing mission has not to stifle, least of all replace, the primary task 
of the proclamation of the Gospel. Proclamation of Jesus Christ and 
His Kingdom remains as the specific mission of the Church, while 
preparing the way for the coming of the Kingdom by way of human 
development is a general task open also to interreligious collabora- 
tion. The classic option of the apostles of the early CJtUfcK for the 
preaching of the word in preference to serving at tablei^ ihuist not be 
forgotten, 

"A commitment to px?ace, justice, human Hghb and human pro- 
motion is also a witness to the Gospel when it is a sign of concern 
for persons and is directed towards integral human development" 
(Paul VI, Pop. Progressio, 21,42). But the same Pontiff firmly re- 
minds us that "evangelisation will always contain — as the founda- 
tion, centre and at the same time the summit of its dynamism — a 
clear proclamation that, in Jesus Christ . . . salvation is offered to all 
peoples, as a gift of God's grace and mercy" (Ev.Nuntiandi, 27). 

The Church is committed to incarnate Jesus Christ and His mes- 
sage in the language and culture of the people as well as tp evangel- 
ize and bring to perfection the positive values in these cultures (cf. 
AG 22). Ccmsequently there has been a growing consensus in the 
M^lch that the local churches in order to fulfil their evangelising 
n^lon have to inculturale themselves in keeping with the religio- 
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asiA ii:^ ha^ resuited in a tjdnfos^ £>f 'i^Ukts^ Ivltti ilie 

ei^; Iflie Nrand^ul exdiange between U\e dtuit^tdi alid tbe rtdidk 
oF tlMf hatioris'* should not doud onr 'dsion the fniidhtmenM 
mission ftf the Church, namely, die missionary mandate to {)rodailli 
Qwt^ atid His Gospel. In fact all our efCi^ at inculturaH^ 
mast aim ^ maldng Jesus Christ and His messa^moie understood' 
and aiiprodated by the people as well as dvdr cultures to be e!^> 
tiveiy illuminated, purified, strengthened and^nobledby the lig^ 
of the Gospel (cf. LG 13b; AG 22d). 

With respect to these apostcdates of human development and 
inculturation there arises the ur^ncy for more theological clarifica- 
tion which could be done again by collaboration between the re- 
specHve organs Of the magisterium. 

But theological dari/ication alone would not suffice fOf cffccUVe 
proclamation of Jesus Christ and His Gospel in the liew evangelisa- 
tion programme. Something more profound is still needed. 

Proclamation out of a Faith and Courage Nourished 

by Prayer 

For proclamation to retain its due place as "foundation, centre 
and summit of evangelisation" amidst the other necessary elements 
of evangelisation, besides theological clarification it requires a strong 
and personal faith nourished by prayer. 

An unquestionable faith is the basic need — faith in Jesus Christ 
as Saviour of the world, in His Kingdom as the ultimate plan for the 
salvation of all, in His Church as the necessary agent for this mis- 
sion. Such a faith, indispensable for proclamation, cannot be the 
product of theological clarity. It is a gift of God obtained and 
sustained by prayer — incessant and personal prayer. The well- 
spring of one's fervour for proclamation and zeal for the building of 
the Church is in one's faith sustained by prayer. More than any- 
thing else, it is lack of personal faith and missionary courage sus- 
tained by persevering prayer that dampens direct proclamation. 

Only a man of faith and prayer can generate that missionary 
courage of St Paul (Acts 18:9-16) and the necessary attitude for 
proclaiming Jesus Christ to brethren of other faiths. By her procla- 
mation the Church has no intention of denigrading or denouncing 
religions and their heritage (cf. NA 5c). She clearly expresses her 
profound respect and appreciation of the truth and sanctity in them. 
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BiU tnoved by a deeper convicticm of tfu: in»idate she revived from 
God and by that Paulhie coura^ that she has something sped^ of 
the Spirit to offer to people of other faidis (Acts 19:14), she pro- 
claims Christ, and does it in season and out of seascm, always and 
everywhere. 

Her proclamation is not directed against religions, religious heri- 
tages and cultures. It is directed against the diminalion oS evil, 
dispelling the darkness of sin and promoting the salvation of all (cf. 
LG 16d). This is not an easy attitude to develop nor an easy tadc to 
be accomplished (DP 89) b^ause it is based on the mysteriems {^n 
of Cod for the salvation of humanity. We who are called by tevela- 
tion in Jesus Christ must rely on our faith and our living contact 
with Him in prayer. And for this reason, we conclude that theologi- 
cal clarity is necessary for our faith-vision of the mysterious plan of 
God, but it is a faith sustained by the grace of prayer (DP 89) that 
can revitalize and encourage us to proclaim Jesus Christ and His 
message of salvation to the world around us. 

"Today, as in the past, that mission is difficult and complex and 
demands the courage and light of the Spirit .... Now, as then, we 
must pray that Cod will grant us boldness in preaching the Gospel. 
. . ." (RN 87d). 
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Wanted: An International Public 
Authority. The UNO or the USA as 
"World Policeman"? 

Vimal TIRIMANNA, CSs-R. 

With the disintegration of the (ormer Soviet Union and the Non-Aligned Moveoient 
the USA, the sole surviving superpower, is usurping the role of the UNO. After the 
Gulf War, the turning point of recent world events, the USA has consistently used the 
UNO to achieve its own guain. In the process the UNO has lost credibility. This 
maidpulation betrays the hope expressed by recent P<^)es and offldal Chtirdi teach- 
ings for an International public authority. Later political events in relation to India 
seem to confirm the fears expressed in this article written In early 1992. Fr Tlrlmanna 
is d<Mng his doctoral studies in the Aiphensian Academy, Rome. 

T he driving out of Saddam Hussein's forces from Kuwait, the 
success of the outgoing UN Secretary General, Perez de Cuel- 
lar in getting the Western hostages in the Middle East released, tiie 
end of Cold War, etc., have prompted some to say that the year 
1991 finally enabled the United Nations Organization to achieve the 
noble ends for which it was established. Asia Focus for example, 
had the following words in its issue of October, 1991: 

Many years from now, historians might consider 1991 as, among other 
things, the year the United Natioiw finally won the respect it ne^ed to 
fulfil its lofty aspiration to "save succeeding generations from the scourge 
of war."' 

Whettter it was the UNO which fulfilled its "aspirations" or 
whether it was some other power (the USA) which achieved its 
"goals" is an interesting question to be considered, and this is ex- 
actly the purpose of this article. 


1. "From the Editoars," Asia Focus, October 25, 1991, p.6. 
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1. Tlte Need for an International PuMic AtiOidtlty 

Officud Church teachings have consistently called for a kind of 
^Universal Authori^ which could resolve conAkts betvyeen na- 
tions. Pc^)e)(din XXin wrote in 1963/ in Pucem in Terris’ 

Today die universal common good presents us with pipMems w^iitch 
are worldwide in dieir dimensions: problems, therefOiW which cahnot 
be solved except by a public audiority with power, oiganizadon and 
means coextensive with those problems, and with a worldwide sphere 
of activity. Consequendy, the moral order itsdf demands the estab- 
lishment of some such general form of public authority.^ 

The Second Vatican Council also gave the following indications: 

It is our clear duty to spare no effort in order to woric for the moment 
when all war will be completely outlawed by international agreement 
This goal, of course, requires the establishment of a universally ac- 
knowledged public authority vested with the effective power to ensure 
security for all, regard for justice, and respect for law.* 


2. The Birth of the UNO 


The United Nations Organization seems fit to have precisely 
such a "universal public authority" as envisaged by the Church 
teachings. The name "United Nations" was used during World War 
II to denote the ntftions allied against Germany, Italy and Japan, and 
later was adoptol as the name of the postwar world organization.* 
The Declaration of the United Nations, signed by 26 states on the 1st 
of January, 1942, set forth the war aims of the Allied powte’s. The 
first major step towards the formulation of a permanent Otganiza- 
tion was taken at the conference held from August 21 to October 7 
in 1944, at Dumbarton Oaks, in Washington, D.C. At the Yalta Con- 
ference, Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin agreed that the new agency 
would include a trustee^ip system to succeed the League of Na- 
tions mandate system. The Dumbarton Oaks proposals, as modi- 
fied at the Yalta Conference, formed thus the basis of negotiations at 
the United Nations Conference on International Organization (UN- 
CIO), which convened at San Francisco on April 25, 1945, and drafted 
the Charter of the United Nations which was originally signed by 51 
nations.^ 

The first article of the Charter outlines the purposes of the or- 

2. Pacem in Terris, No.46. 

3, Caudium et spes, No.82. 

'4. The New Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol.18. Chicago: Encyclopedia Britannlca 
Inc., 1984, (15th edition), p.894. 
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ganiWfi^ declaring that dw larim^ry oli|e(%^ the Jlhdle4 

Hcnts Is the malnlenance of intematic^ peace «id 9iBCui%J* j^ver 
rinCe Its ihaiadahOR, die UNO has been shoeestfol in prewin^hg a 
Work! War IS, and also in brmging jrixnit peaceful setdemenls and’ 
ceaseftresinsoineof die^na^ wars in various parts of die n^oridv 
However, It has been unabte so far to achteve hs goalsiof peace id 
lidacee lUce A^hanistan, Angcda, Candxxlia (?>,/CMia, C^^pras, Ko' 
res, Nicaragua, Yugoriavia and of Course, in ^ Middle East. No 
do^ this failure could be attributed maiidy to &e cald smir diat 
almost incapacitated the UNO for years with the worid split utto 
two ideological camps. However, with the crumbling of tM Soviet 
Union, the dark shadows of the cold war have disappeared, making 
the United States the sole "super power" in the wcnrld. The term 
"super power" itself is a product of the cold wan^ 

It described the way the two adversarial nuclear-weapons states re- 
lated to each other. The superpowers wa’e not simply old-fashioned 
"great powers" with ICBMs. They were tvot interested in the pt^tks 
of shifting alliances, of playing countries against each otiwr to achieve 
some global balance. Each superpower claimed to be a model for the 
rest of the world, and sought worldwide dominance in die ideological 
sphere. Each had a military capacity that controlled dw hite of human- 
kind. Each brought to the conflict what Zbignew Brzezinski calls "an 
unprecedented degree of intellectual self-righteousness." All this gave 
both countries a sense of mission transcending mere national interests. 
It was precisely this rivalry that defined the United States and the 
Soviet Union as superpowers. Without it, the category "superpower" 
is drained of meaning. It is a dialectical concept: either there are two 
superpowers, or there are none.* 

It is true that the term "superpower" is a dialectical concept in 
the sense that "either there are two superpowers or there are ncme." 
But, it is also true that when only one of those superpowers crumbles 
and disintegrates (as in the case the Soviet Union), the odier not 
only continues to be a "superpower," but even dominates interna- 
tional affairs, simply because it has remained intact and thoe is no 
other "rival" to check its dominance. This is exactly %sd\at we are 
seeing ever since the Soviet Union began to disintegrate. 
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S. U6ttf|»liig the Role of the UNO 

Eailier, we mentioned diat the UNO eeem$ to dt h%lo dut role of 
dw "universal puldk authority to maintain world peace. But of 
late, especially widt dte process of dishilegration of die Scwiet Un- 
icei, dro USA seems to have aut(»nadcally assumed die re^xxianMH- 
ties of "tXw Universal Poiiceman" duis usurping the rede of die 
UNO, and even using die UNO to achieve its own goals. Let me 
illustrate diis by senne of the events of the last year especially widi 
regard to the Gulf Wan 

(i) When Saddam Hussein violated intemadonal law and bru- 
tally invaded Kuwait on 2nd of August, 1990, no world leader who 
was so upset as Presi(^t Bush. Whatever his motive in bringing 
about "justice" to this "raping of Kuwait," Geoige Bush responded 
to Saddam's naked aggression" by imposing an embaigo on most 
US trade with Iraq and by freezing $30 billion worth of Iraqi and 
Kuwaiti assets in the Unit^ States.’ He did not stop there: 

Bush worked the phones trying to rally timid Arab leaders against 
Saddam and pleading for help from other democracies. On the face of 
it, he got impressive support The European Community imposed an 
embargo on oil from Iraq and Kuwait. Even the cautious Japanese 
froze some assets Saddam seized. The United Nations Security Coun- 
cil demanded immediate unconditional Iraqi withdrawal, threatening 
to imf>ose mandatory sanctions if Saddam refused. The Soviet Union, 
Saddam's biggest arms supplier, abruptly cut him off. A day later, the 
Soviets joined the Americans in an unprecedented declaration calling 
for an international embargo on all arms supplies to Iraq.'” 

So, from the very outset it turned out to be a duel between the 
USA and Iraq (Saddam v. Bush), rather than the UNO v. Iraq. 

(ii) In fact, between Saddam's illegitimate invasion of Kuwait, 
and November 30, 1990, the UNO had passed 12 resolutions against 
Iraq, the latest of which caused the heightening of^tension.” On 
November 30, the Security Council of the UNO passed resolution 
No. 678, approving the use of a military strike against Iraq. This 
was only the second time the Council had sanctioned the use of 
force, the first being the Korean War in 1950.’^ At the inastence of 
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the given a deadi^ — Januaiy 15, 1901 — *6 

vwitlidt^w inio6Miitkmafliy. 

Ckfiys before die resolutian was passed, dw US had activf^y (^Qiutel 
the vcM:^ Of die Security Council manbe» to favour the resolutioQi 

IPnsident Geor^ 6u^ even met with d\e Qdnese Foreign Kfiniste|r 
Clan Qchen. TlUs was the drst diplomatic mating between tiu two ; 
countries since the US's strong condemnation of the Tiananmen mass 
acre last year. US hinted to China the possibility of lifting the sanc- 
tions imposed on the latter after its violent crackdown of students' 
protests. Even Zaire and Romania had their eyes on die economic 
incentives and aid by the US for the resolution's support. Secretary of 
State James Baker spent ten days winning the supp^ for the resolu- 
tion by meeting and conidncing the Security Council's foreign minis- 
ters.’* 

Among the basic principles of the United Nations as outlined in 
Article 2 of the Charter are the following: disputes are to be settled 
by peaceful means; members undertake not to use force or the threat 
of force in contravention of the purposes of the United Nations.’* In 
passing the above resolution against Iraq, the Security Council seemed 
to have ignored such basic principles altogether. 

Besides, in the eyes of some, it is a gross violation of the UN 
charter. Thus, for example, Bruce Kent could write: 

What we have seen in the passing of that resolution and its subsequent 
use is a gross abuse of the UN Charter so as to produce a result 
acceptable to the remaining superpower. Specifically, Resolution 678 
could not possibly have authorize the military action now in prog- 
ress. It did not have the concurring vote of China, a permanent Secu- 
rity Council member, as required by Article 27.3 of the Charter. 

Even if considered legitimate, it could not be thought to authorize 
military action because Article 42 of the Charter makes it dear that 
before moving on to military action, the Security Council has to con- 
sider that non-military actions under Article 41 "would be inadequate 
or have proved to be inadequate." The Security Council has never met 
to give consideration to the effect of sanctions and its sanctions com- 
mittee has been ignored.” 

(iii) It is the USA (in the form of President Bush), and not the 
UNO (or the Secretary General), who decided that Iraq had to abide 
by the UN resolutions, while totally ignoring the similar situation 
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also had to abide by the UN resolutions ^ a 
setdement in the Middle East. Thare have been recM« 

Security Cotmdl lesolutiOTS, alcmg witfi 4KX) more by tijie .Ch- 
oral AssraNdy, concerning Israel, since 1947.^^ bi ,wl^ Sad- 
ddm wits insisting that dme was "a link" between the Wa- 
sicn of Kuwait and Israel's occupation of ttte Arab lands, indiiding 
its invaskm of Ldxinon, Bu^ went all out to deny of aiiy such 
linkage whatsoever. On tfiis hypocrisy of the USA, tire anbrent 
moral theolo^an Kevin Kelly had this to write; 

How genuine is die authority and respect currently being accorded to 
the recent UN resolutions dealing with the Gulf crisis? Is it due to an 
emerging coiuensus that an effective United Nations is essential ka the 
peaceful coexistence of the family of nations in our 'one world'? In 
other words, is it based on a growing agreement that the common 
good' of all peoples calls for some kind of world authority with the 
role of seeing that justice is observed between natiot» and enabling 
disputes to be settled peacefully without any need to resort to the 
obKenity of war? 

Or is the current respect for these UN resolutions due to the &ct that 
they coincide with the interests of the United States and those whose 
wellbeing in one way or another is 'linked' to that of the US (and that 
includes Europe and the Soviet Union!)? That might seem a cynical 
question to pose. Nevertheless, it is a crucial one. If linkage is as 
central as I suggest, then it would be the height of cynicism to give the 
impression of investing the highest authority in the Uiuted Nations 
while in reality only supporting its resolutions because they happen to 
coincide with one's own interests. 1 would even dare to suggest that in 
present circumstances that would be a particularly heinous crime against 
humanity! 

In the battle of words that preceded the current outbreak of hostilities. 
President Bush and most Western leaders denied most emphatically 
that there is any linkage between authoritative, binding UN resolutions 
with regard to Israel's occupation of the West Bank and those demand- 
ing the Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait. That must be chaUenged. 'There 
is a linkage and it is rooted deep in our guts. In each case 'our jjeople', 
men and women Hnkcd to us by our shared humanity, are being treated 
inhumanly. Their and our humanity is being violated. There is a 
direct link from this gut-feeling right up to the authority of the United 
Nations. To deny the linkage as forthrightly as we in the West have 
done undermines the authority of the Unit^ Natiems and gives Sad- 
dam Hussein the semblance of high moral ground to which he has no 
claim.’' 

V. SAN PEDRO, Op^t, pA. 

Kevin T. KELLY, ‘Oiristians and Linkage," in The Metnth, February, 1991, 
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was uSao itN OSA, and w|de|.4^id!^r 

wSdii'tobeig^tiwwaFMw] whwttoend.^^^ •' ■; . ; 

Ccst^nly ttoOiing in the Chaktier givW ih* Sen«i^CcHii^ 

Ih^ over its military powen to it^iviiehul states in swlt * vf%f'p^ 

. tale tWte4 Nfttidns ceases to' liave a torther Itj ViM 

; •{iM|^>eneci> Mr Bush, not taw Secretary tieheijs^ apparently now mta’ , 
the nght to dedtae on the accepiabUily or otawrwise ctf taie recent "ptatiti^' 
offer from Iraq.’* 

(v) Again, it was the USA and not the UNO which decided 
ndiether to solve the conflict tatrough negotiations or not. All efffats 
to resolve the Iraq-Kuwait conflict through negotiations (incltlding 
Iraq's own proposals, the Arabs-only solution, the European and 
the Soviet initiatives) were brushed aside.** The United Nations 
(whose job it is to avoid war and to arrange a ceaseflre if war breaks 
out) was used to legitimise war and further used, as the war moved 
on towards a conclusion, to reject a ceasefire or negotiations.^ 

(vi) Originally, the purpose of the war was said to be "the 
liberation of Kuwait." When Kuwait was actually "liberated," the 
purpose of the war seemed to have changed to the removal of Sad- 
dam Hussein from power! President Bush openly called for the 
overthrow of Saddam Hussein,^ and continu^ to insist that 'the 
UN sanctions" against Iraq would continue until this all-important 
goal is achieved. 

The United States has a loathing for Saddam Hussein, and good reason 
to see him go; it would dearly like him to be deposed by his Iraqi 
challengers and replaced by democratic elements. To this «vd Wash- 
ington is denying Iraq a ceasefire and crucial relief fnmi economic 
sanctions that a ceasefire wouid start to bring. Explicitly, it is asking 
for onerous concessions, including acceptance of liability for war dam- 
ages. Implicitly, it is playing for time to help the dissidents advance.*^ 

Consequently, the USA managed to get the UN Security Coun- 
cil to continue the sanctions against Iraq (in spite of the sufferings 
caused to the ordinary Iraqis as a result of the total destruction of 
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the infra^triKtitre of that country by retentless allied bondrii^ dur* 
ing the war® in (xder to achieve this goal. Thus, Hie UNO VWB oMse 
again a puppet in the hands (rf the USA. 

<vii) Just after the ending of the Gulf War, Saddntti Hussein 
brutally su]^ressed a Kurdi^ uprising, udng most inhuman means, 
and as a result, thousands of Kurds fled Iraq. It was Hien Hiat the 
closest American ally in the Gulf War, Hie British Prime Minister 
John Major, came up with the idea of setting up Kurdish refugee 
camps within Iraq with Western military backing, whether Iraq 
agreed to this idea or not. The immediate- response of the UN 
Secretary General, Javier Perez de Cuellar, was that Baghdad should 
be consulted before foreign troops are sent into northern Iraq to 
help protect the Kurdish refugee camps. 

Nevertheless, this unprecedented move was whole-heartedly 
backed by the USA and with the help of other Western allies like 
France, such camps were set up amidst strong protests from Iraq. 
This certainly amounted to an "intervention" in a foreign territory: 

The United States, in conjunction with its West European partnm, 
including the Federal Republic of Germany, does not merely distribute 
humanitarian aid to refugees in Turkey and Iran. American soldiers 
are protecting Kurds on Iraqi territory with gun in hand. In interna- 
tional law, that is called "intervention." It is interference in a state's 
domestic matters with the goal to force it to execute certain actions. 
Intervention in domestic matters with the use of force is only justified 
when a state wants to maintain its rights and protect its own citizens. 
If (the US action in Iraq) becomes an accepted model for example 
within the United Nations Security Council, it would make a dent in 
the international prohibition of intervention. The first principle of the 
international order, which the United Nations charter says is "derived 
from the sovereign equality of all its members," would have to be 
questioned.^ 

Then, British Foreign Secretary Douglas Hurd proposed to his 
European colleagues that the job of policing these camps in northern 
Iraq should be handed over to a UN force.** The UN Secretaiy 
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iiisis^ tiiat a new UN Secretai^ Cbuticil resotetidA 
t>e nece^ry if tite can^ were to be estaNish^ under a United 
Nations flag.*' 

HowevCT, toe Bush'admini$trati(») disagreed. The White ffoti$e 
press secretary. Marlin Fjritzwater, said American offlcials belieyod 
toat UN resolution 688 provided "full authciriiy.''® He acknowl* 
edged that toere might be some dispute with Mr Perez de Cuellar, 
but said that President George Bush did not intend to seek aj^fA^vai 
from the Security Council.* Mr Fritzwater was quoted as saying: 
"It is a cardinal rule that if you don't need it don't adc."®® This 
alone shows the high-handedness with which the USA ignored toe 
UNO, and also used it whenver it served its own purposes. 

(viii) Finally when it came to the nuclear weapons of Iraq, 
which the Western allies themselves helped Saddam to build-up,*’ 
the USA led a campaign calling for the destruction of all nuclear 
build-up in Iraq saying it was a potential danger to the entire re- 
gion, at the same time forgetting the nuclear weapons of Israel (its 
ally), which have been constantly posing a threat to all its Arab 
neighbours. The Americans also managed to get through a UN 
resolution calling Iraq to meet all the expenses in the process of this 
destruction. 

And then, the USA got the UN Security Council to pass an 
unprecedented resolution calling on the Iraqis to agree to allow UN 
helicopters to make unrestricted inspection flights in search of weap- 
ons of mass destruction.” When Iraqv opposed these moves, the 
USA, Britain and France drew up contingency plans to establish "a 
forward base within Iraq" from which future searches for Iraq's 
nuclear, chemical and ballistic weapons would be carried out.** These 
plans involved painting UN insignia on US helicopters, using at- 
tack helicopters and warplanes to escort them within Iraq.** An- 
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Other pK^josal discussed under these pliiots wasjfoH* eilfes tn 
sei^ an Iraqi military air-deld and to estahli^ ad ann^ fAQK^edde 
from wWch future in^jection teams would leave.® 

Hus is one of tlw best illustrations of how the USA tfsai^paii dte 
role of the UNO durit^ and after the Gulf q^sls 

There are also other instances besides the Gulf War, where die 
USA seenwd during the past year to have automatically assumed 
the responsibilities of the UNO. BneHy listed below are just a few 
erf them: 

(1) In the Yugoslavian conflict, the US Secretary of State, James 
Baker, dashed into Belgrade as early as June, em "a peace mis* 
sion,"“ long before the EEC or the UNO efforts to bring about 
peace. 

(2) The historic Middle-East peace conference in Madrid was 
sponsored by the USA, and the UNO was only an observer at the 
conference. 

(3) According to the conventional understanding of the UNO, 
the post of the Secretary General should have been passed on to an 
African this time. But, none of the black African candidates was 
acceptable to the USA. Finally, there wore two contestants from the 
African continent. Egypt's Boutros Ghali and Zimbabwe's Bernard 
Chidzero. Because of Zimbabwe's "Marxist orientation," and be- 
cause of Egypt's close support for the Bush administration espe- 
cially during the Gulf War, the USA campaigned for the Egyptian 
vico-Prime Minister (strictly speaking, also from the African conti- 
nent) as a compromise candidate, and got him nominated for the 
top UNO post. 

It should not bo forgotten that Chali was mainly responsible for 
pulling Arab allies into the coalition that fought Iraq's Saddam HuSsein 
over Kuwait.” In the American eyes, this alone merited him the 
UNO post. It is also worth noting for the purpose of this article that 
on the day before the UN vote, Chali met in Paris with John Bolton, 
the US Assistant Secretary of State for international organization^” 
"According to an American source, Ghali told Bolton he could not 
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sttbcced tlw jfA \ddiout US support and wawf<I 0 0 

i^} . t% lobbied bard to repeal Ihe IJM) tesoludo^ 
d(|^l;|iiffi[ed 23oiii^ to Radsm (passed in die 19^S 1:^ the Geha^ 
As^rti^y), and dius succeeded in appeasing its dosestli^dle 
all^'lsraei; ^ , 


(5) On die i^ve of the total disintegration of die former Soviet 
Union ^th tte stepping down of President Gorbachev, the US Sec* 
retary of State hurried to the former Soviet republics to get assur* 
ances that their intemadonal pdicies, especially the use m nuclear 
weaponry, would not be out of step with those of die USA. 


4. "A New World Order"? 


Ever since the Gulf crisis. President Bu^ has been calling for "a 
new world order." Considering die American involvement in die 
events enlisted above (during the past year atone!), one wonders 
whether this Is another name for the USA usurping the authority of 
the UNO. Even if one were to concentrate only on recent history, it 
is evident that the USA is the least qualified to assume the role of 
"universal public authority." The invasions of Grenada and Pan- 
ama, the support for the Contras to overthrow the Sandinistas in 
Nicaragua, the bombing of Tripoli to assassinate the Libyan leader 
Qaddafi, the open partiality shown to the Israelites in the Middle 
East, the massacre of Iraq and its infrastructure in an unsuccessful 
bid to oust Saddam Hussein, etc., are sufficient proofs that the Ameri- 
cans have no right to claim responsibility for "ordering" world af- 
fairs. But, with ample support from the dominant western mass 
media and her own economic and military power, the USA contin- 
ues to follow a self-righteous foreign policy that is bent on making 
the rest of the world, especially the Third World nations, subservi- 
ent to it. Here, one is reminded of the words written by the famous 
American theologian Reinhold Niebuhr in the 1940's, in a somewhat 
similar context just after the Second World War: 

It ought to be particularly significant for those who hold a Christian 
faith and who look at the world in terms of Christian insights that 
political issues are continually confused by all sorts of simple illusions^ 
all of which contain the basic illusidn that it is possible for some group 
of men or nations, either by virtue of superior intelligence or by virtue 
of a superior economic organization, to overcome the sinfulness of the 
human heart and achieve some vantage point of pKsrfection from which 
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can kwlc down upon Uve evU wrarld.** 

However, wheUier we lUce it or not witfi the dendse of tltt 
Soviet Utdon, and also with the disintegraticev of the hfovetnent of 
dte Non-aligned Nations, the original world ord^ is dratabSized, 
and a re-grouping or a re-orderii^ of alliances Is tm the can^ 
a]:^rently successful US model of economy and the US aid padc* 
ages have been strong incentives to the Third World nations to toe 
the line with the Americans. But, does diat mean that they have to 
dance according to the tune play^ by the IBA? A serious study of 
the recent world events would indicate that this was exactiy what 
was happening, especially within the UNO. One carauH imagine 
even a single international event where the will of the USA has not 
been carried out by the UNO. But, in the process, the credibility of 
the authority of the UNO is diminished. This was well illustrated in 
some of the articles written during the Gulf wan 

So now in the midst of the Gulf confrontation there needs to be on the 
allied side — if it is not already too late — a dear and ringing statement 
of intention to bring about a new and better order for the Middle East 
after the war is over. It should come not from the Americans but from 
the United Nations. For one of the many frightening dangers of this 
war is that instead of emerging from it stronger as the accepted instru- 
ment of international security and solidarity in the wake of the cold 
war, the United-Nations might instead be seen as the instrument and 
cloak of American power and in consequence be distrusted and spumed 
by the Arabs and the Africans.® 

As this pap>er is being written, a Sumnut Meeting of the UNO 
Security Council is being held in New York. On the eve of its 
opening, the British Prime Minister, John Major, gave an interview 
to the BBC. When the question of revising the con^tosition of the 
Security Council membership was posed, Mr Major quipped: "A 
winning team need not be changed!"® This alone goes to illustrate 
how the western leaders perceive the role of the UNO. From their 
point of view it is certainly "a winning team"! But, from the point 
of view of the rest of the nations (including some westent nations 
like Germany), the composition of the Security Council, especially 
the role of the so-called "five permanent members," does not reflect 
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t}ie {tolitical situirtkm in tiie modem World. The lecture ct die 
world scene W totiiUy diffitHtnxt today from what ii was ^lat afrffl' 
Second World War, when die first Security Coinidl was lortrffid. 
Today, Japan and Germany rank ri^t behind the United States in 
eccsiomic clout.** Ihen, dwre are important re^onal powers^ like 
India, Brazil and Nigeria, who would press their claims to a 
nent seat in the Council,** and deservedly lo. These and Oth^ 
frictors indicate clearly that it is high time to think afre^ on die 
composition of the Security Council, especially on the veto-power of 
a handful of nations. I 

Conclusion 

As we mentioned at the very outset of this article, the official 
Church teachings have been consistent in calling for "a universal 
public authority" that can maintain peace in the world. The UNO 
that was born just after the Second World War is established exactly 
to do this job, and there is every reason to believe that given a fair 
chance, it can do this. 

The collapse of the Soviet Union and the disintegration of the 
Movement of the Non-aligned Nations, calls for "a new woiid or- 
der," where every nation is an equal partner. However, recent 
events in the international arena indicate that the USA, the only 
surviving superpower, tends to assume not only"a leadership role" 
in world affairs, but also the responsibilities of the UNO onto its 
own shoulders. The USA even seems to be using the UNO as an 
instrument to achieve its own ends and interests. This can eventu- 
ally lead to an erosion of the credibility of the UNO. 

The end of the cold war is something that any peace-lover ^ould 
welcome. The end of Communism as practiced in some countries is 
also to be welcomed. However, it is doubtful whether the collapse 
of the Soviet Union as "a superpower" is to be welcomed or not, 
because the imbalance it creates in the international scene can lead 
to repercussions that may be worse than the effects of the cold war. 
A superpower unchecked is certainly worse than two superpowers 
that check each other. When there is a single superpower, the temp- 
tation to usurp "the universal public authority" in world affairs is 
greater. In such a context, the call by the recent Popes and the 
Second Vatican Council for "a universal public authority" is just 
wishful thinking. 
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Basics in Eco-Spirituality 

FrJohnKULANDAI 

In the context of the Rio meeting Fr Kulandai, who teadies theology at St Paid's Semi- 
nary (P.S. 36, Tlruchirapalli £20001) oifers the outline of an eco-spirituality from a 
Christian perspective. He stresses the unity of the eoo-system of whidi human beings 
form part and sees the whcde of creation as a sacrament of Cod; he acknowledges the 
seriousness of the present ecological crisis which should unite peoples of all falihs and 
convictions and all continents into common action and brings out the relation of the 
ecological to the sodal justice concern thus laying the foundation for a ^irituality of 
eco-rcstoration. 


T he ocean is your girdle. Your bosom the mountains! God- 
dess Earth, my obcissance to you, forgive me for daring to 
touch you with my feet!" Even as our Prime Minister Narasimha 
Rao was speaking out these poetic lines at the plenary session of the 
Earth Summit at Rio de Janerio on 12 June 1992,’ thousands of trees 
were being cut down in his own country and even forests were 
being wiped out at the direction of its leaders, valleys were being 
turned into (Tehri) Dams, efforts were still on to create new haclear 
power stations (Kudankulam), nuclear wastes and radip-active gar- 
bage were being dumped into the rivers and seas. and thousands of 
factories were vomiting smoke into the atmosphere to pollute the 
air. 

The Rio Summit brought together a lai^e galaxy pf world lead- 
ers and more than 30000 delegates coming from 178 participating 
countries. The ecological problem is a matter of pressing conrem. 
But the conclusion of the conference makes us doubt about the sin- 
cerity on the part of leaders in their response to the SOS from the 
mother earth. 


. l^' The Hindu, Saturday, 12 June 1992, p.l. Cf. Dinamani (Tamil Daily), Thursday, 
2ai|i|i«i:T0», p.6. For the anti-eco incongruity involved in the airangemcnt of the 
Sil^isll^'VaWic, see Vandana SHIVA "The Road from Rio" in Frontline, July 3, 1992, 
p.’lB#.','' 
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Reali^i<««fcp^ ^ ^ truUi tttat U; the.jlilDths ,tM ^ 

i|^p^ of , Italic ^ , 

r^fm tQ "fraSn; saivd i^ stoi)^ ^ the 

gsahhAAd worse 

hso^ht^^ Uve^ their histopr, oo tottwi^hinatejm^^ 
cal} Op«ft'' C^pehness means iktii^ one^ ^ lUffected mese' 
re^hos;, to fee one's relatedne^ to ^ reality.' It is to r^low thirty 
"ccHne and invade, enters disturb, dudlenge, mould and inove us to 
joy, to tests, to anger, to action.® 

' How does a believer react to the ecological problem? What has 
Christian faith (in India) to do witit environmottal well-being (or 
hazards)? In this artide, I would like to answer this question or at 
least point towards an answo*. 

The question implies three other questions; First, what does 
Christian spirituality say about creation? This is a question on the 
theology of nature. Part I will deal with it. Second, how does 
Christian spirituality react to the ecological crisis? This will refer 
not only the cause of the crisis but also to the result of it. 1 shall 
speak about it in Part II. The third question to be dealt with Part III, 
is a logical sequence: What does the Christian spirituality say about 
eco-resloration? 

Fart I: A Christian Theology of Nature 

Though references to a theology of creation (of universe, the 
cosmos, the environment) has been there from the beginning of Chris- 
tianity, nay, from the day the first verses of the Bible were written, it 
is nevertheless a new field on which many works still appear.^ We 
can draw out the following aspects of this emergent theology. 


2. "An Indian Search for a Spirituality of Liberation" in V. FABELLA and others 
(eds), Asian Christian Spiritualitj/; Reclaiming Traditions, New Ywk: Orbis Books, 
1992, p, 76. 

3. Samud RAYAN, "An Asian Spirituality of Liberation," ibid., p. 22. Cf. also 
Hans Urs VON BALTHASAR, "The Gospel as Norm and Test of All Spiritudity in the 
C3)urch" in Concilium, 9 BVov.1965), p3. 

4. See, for example Christt^her DERRICK, Tht DelieaU CreaHout Totomrdi m 
theology of Environment, London: Tom Stacey Ltd., 1972; Robert FARICY, Wbuf and 
Sea Obey Him: Approaches to a Theology of Nature, London; SCM Press, 1982; John 
CAKMODY, Ecology and Religion: Towards a New CkristiaH Theology of Nature, 
New York: I^ulist ftess, 1983; Mathew FOX, Original Blasaing, New Mexico; Bear and 
Company (fourth piipting) 1984; J. h4(XTMANN, God in Creation: An EcokfgUal Doc- 
trine of Creation, London: SCM Bresi^ 1989. For the teaching of the magisterium see 
Pope John Paul (I's Message for the World Day of Peace, January 1, 1990, dated 8 Dec 
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1. The euthe eco-'g^tem is me realitjf 

Tht Judeo-Christlan tradirion ascribes Ae orig^ of Utuviene 
to die creative pOwer of the God of iove. The Bitdifr relates friiidtafl 
how God creates fte human bein^' whde environmleirt (sea, lattd, 
stars, planefii, plants, trees, fish, animafii). Like an expectahf modter 
God prepares the "oikos* (home) for her offering to be born.* M 
every point of creating son^hir^ she ((}od as Mother) exdakm to 
joy: "And God saw that it was good," an expression which not Oidy 
says that the ecosphere was good in its early state, but also tindin'- 
lines the sheer joy of the mother full of hope arid satisfaction (see 
Gen 1:4, 10, 12, 18, 21, 25). After the creation of the human being 
the happiness of the Mother, reaches the height of expression: "It 
was very good."* In the Indian tradition we have a beautiful word 
which clearly expresses this "goodness." The word used is "full- 
ness" (pumatn): 

Fullness here, fullness there. 

From fullness comes fullness 
When fullness is taken from fullness. 

Fullness remains: OM, Peace, Peace, Peace.' . 

The Indian tradition sees the whole universe as one reality held 
together not only by the immanence of the Brahman but also by the 
presence of an universal order called Rta, which is the Dharma 
governing all creation and maintaining the "fullness." The whole 
cosmos is therefore a "fullness" a one connected system.* 

I would sec the "goodness" in the Judeo-ChrisHan creation ac- 
count and the Fullness in the Hindu tradition as one and the same in 
import and content. Raimundo Panikkar, brought up in both the 
Biblical and Hindu traditions, comprehends this when he calls this 
oneness of vision as a "Cosmotheandric Vision," a vision of reality 
which sees the universe (cosmos), God (Theos) and the human being 


5. Gerald O'CXILI.INS, The Theology of Secularity, EXiblin and Cork: Ttie Mercicr 
Pres*, I974,p. 41 . 

6. See Pope JOHN PAUL 11, 1990 Peace Day Message, noJ. Cf. "When a woman 
is in travail she has sorrow, because her hour has come; but when she is delivered of 
^ child, 'She fm IcMiger remembers the anguish, for Joy that a child is born into this 
world" (Jn 16:21). 

7. Brduularanyaka Upanishad, 5-.2.1. 

RADHAKRKHNAN, The Hindu View ofUfe, London: XMion Books, 
fourthlyl^^n 1965, pp.52-S5. These inspiring pages give a new interpretation of 
the doctrine oncarma or fate, at the same time explaining the meaning of rta. 




ieH one; reaUty.* So, tanlty is '’’gODilneas*' end otietieii IS 
•wIitdeileMi*!.; ■ 

' "wholeness^* or ‘‘'oneness* of Our eooi^here (<» unl^^ew^ tti 

a bf daily experience, in £act the *^^^xxb«e8s* of naiui^; 'die 
be^^ of i^e cosmos, comes from ifils ^oneness." Whenever die 
equilibrioni ih nature tilts, diere is a dai^;ee Of nature k>dng its 
goodness. Hiere is a menace to all life. In cdnaete ft iS shown 
today in a g^bal warming caused by die increase in die- concentra- 
tion of greenhouse gasses, the depleting of the ozone um]>rel1a and a 
ccmtlnuous loss of biodiversity.® 

2 . The human being is part of this one system 

The oneness of the cosmic reality or the "Cosmotheandric Vi- 
sion" brings to clear light the oneness of the human being with 
nature. Today we experience that any imbalance in the ecosphere 
affects the humans. Every movement of every star affects the body 
and mind of every person. Yes, the human being is nature and to 
speak of the human's health is to speak of ecological equilibrium. 

"You are dust" (Gen 3:19) is not a curse. It is expression of 
reality. The humans are dust, ijj., earth, soil. For "adam" is formed 
from "adamah" or earth (see Gen 2:7). Therefore the human being 
sums up in himself/herself the elements of the world.*' The inti- 
mate relation between the destiny of the human being and that of 
the universe is shown in this: that the human being's good relation- 
ship to God coincides with the harmony in the universe (earth, 
nature) and the breaking away from God through sin is accompa- 
nied by disharmony in the universe. The earth is cursed because of 
the human being and it brings forth "thorns and thistles" (Gen 3:17- 
18). The "cosmic covenant" with Noah is another mythological 
symbol of this close bond: "I set my bow in the cloud and it shall be 
a sign of the covenant between me and the earth" (Gen 9:13).'^ 


9. See Raimondo PANIKKAR, "The Ultimate Experience" In Theology Digett, 20 
(Autumn 1982), pp. 219-232. See also the books of the same author published earlier 
especially. The Trinitg and the ReUgioits Ej^erienc* of Mm, New York; Orbis Books, 
1974 

10. See The Hindu. Monday, June 15, 1992, p.l. The "Greenpeace," the hitonui' 
tlonal cnviroiunental organization, hdd a demonstration outside the venue of the 
Earth Summit to call the attention of the world loaders to the "sins" of humanity 
whidi cause imbalance in the ecosphere. 

11. ^gene H. MALY, (Commentary on) "Cenests" in fBC, Vtrf'.l, p.l2. 

12. See Livinus DUNCOUNG, Toward* an Undarttandbtg of Ecological 
s^ifity (uapublisheddoctoral dissertatidn. Rome: Alfonsiaiu, 19M) pp. 108-112. 


Rttalty, the rctoment oT ihe s^atkih 
"the glorious libcr^ of the diildren of Cod" is at the aasml^Bhi^j^ 
hillOinaU of the lu^ of the universe (Itoti , WIj^ ihe 

hotnan h in hoods^, the wiu^e nature is "grcsptiiig^ .Jt; 
U^etiKT with the human beit%. As tihe gipatui^ hayaM <rf a 
woman in labour turns iuto ^ at dte bir^ of a ^ild, |^,eari% .is 
fulfilled in the comt^ete liberatkm of Ihe humans,'* ‘nim, 

Man and world are bound together most doaely as (»inpadans in 
their fortunes and misfortunes . . . man and the W(Mdd are caw not only 
in guilt and punishment but also in reden^tion and salvahon. Man is 
liberated iu)t from the world but along with the world.'^ 

Seen in this perspective, the dasslcal discussiem about human 
beings function vis-a-vis nature, i.e., whether the human being ts a 
master of nature to "subdue it," or whether he/she is only a stew- 
ard of the "garden" which is given to him/her to till and keep it,'* 
has an answer. Both these possible interpretations of the Biblical 
texts’* must be seen only within the background of the fact that the 
human being is part of the nature. Since he/ she is part of it, the 
interpretation of the human being as master of universe who can do 
what he/she wants’^ is wrong if it is understood as the right to 
exploit nature. It would be tantamount to harming oneself and 
therefore suicidal. In the close inter-relationship or, as science says, 
the 'identity' of ffie human body with nature, the "cultivation" of 
nature is but the human's self-promotion and the destruction of 
nature is human's self-destruction. 

3. Nature is a sacrament of God > 

Another light that religion sheds on environment is that the 
universe is a sacrament of God, a sign of God's etyfuring immanent 

13. Paul probably uses the comparison between the Vernal rebirth of nature and 
woman's travail found In Greek poets. See Joseph FITZMYER, "Commentary on the 
Letter to the Romans" in JBC, Vol.2, p316. This "yearning" which is the 63ndition of 
the present world, 'Is not only true of the world oif men and women; It applies to the 
whtde creation" (J. MOLTMANN, Cod in Creation, p. 35. Cf, R.J.RAJA, "As It was in 
Ihe Beginning," in Vidya/jarti Journal 55 119911, p. 686). 

14. Uvinus DUNGDUNG, opjcit., p.n4. See also JOHN PAUL II, 1990. Peace 
Day Meeeage, no.5. 

tt|i^£Cording to the interpretation of Gen 1:28, and according to Gen 2:15. 

Wilfred FELIX, "Nature and Human Survival" in JeevaJhara, 18 C1989}, 
pp.|p^i|l^spedally Part IlL 69^72. 

See, for example, Nahum M. SARNA, UtuUretanding Geneaie, New York: 
SchocKm BookSb, 1970, p.l5. "Thb exclusive distinetkn endows, nMn with power over 
the animal and vegetable worlds and confers upon him the rig^l, lisy the duty, to 




.of 1^. 8|(^ (I» ;jE?^f 
p(is!smWv*i'eY!6s^ -.W^ piev€r,'*<8iili^, 

^ presence: 1 fl^e &om &y 

enoe? tf I eecend tq ^avwi Tliou art there: If I ma^ my ^ 

Sh(^’Rwtfarfth|^.,,''(Ps 139:8).” , . 

ylW ine^ that the wnivcKe has a "mystiHy" aq;>ect, by which 
it "^eeds to a reflection that concedes a greater undeistending of the 
myst^iousness and incomprehensibility God and Has wi^"” 
God is preset to this universe^ to our ecosphere, from inside it. He 
is reve^ftg Hiniself from witttin.” 

This conc^t runs through all the books of the Hindu tradition.” 
Dr Radhaktishnan writes very vehemently: 'The Hindu view rebels 
agaii^t the cold and formal conception of God whe is external to 
the WPdd apd altogether remote and transcendent."” If God is 
present, dhen all things of the ecosphere acquire divinity, sacred- 
ne^, sanctity, and God is adored in Aem. 

The God who is in the fire, 

the God who is in the water, 

the God who has entered into the world, 

the God who is in the plants and trees, 

adoration to that God, adoration to him.” 

Thus, the beauty of the world is a form of God's appearance. 
Beautiful places are signs of God.” They are manifestations of the 


is. C/.Paul AUVRAY, "Creation" in Dictionary of Biblical Theology, ed. by X. 
LEON-DUPOUR, New York: The Seabury Press, 2nd ed. 1913. 

19. Robert FARICY, VVmd and Sea Obey Him, London; SCM Press, 1982, p. 72. 
"As you do not know the way of the wind, or how the bones grow in the womb, so you 
do not imow the works of God who governs everything" (Eedes 1 1 

20. See Ps 104; Light is the garment of God, sky is His tent, the douds are His 
chariots, the winds His messengers, fire and flame His ministers. See also R.J. RAJA. 
"Eco-Spirituality in the Psalms," Vidyajyoti S3 (1983) pp. 637-650. 

21. See Swam! ABHISHIKTANANDA, Hinde-Christian Meeting Point, Bombay: 
The Institute of Indian Culture. 1969, p. 69. 

22. The Hindu View of Ufe, London: Alien Ac Unwin, 1961. p.51. 

23. Bhagavad Gita 18:61. 

24. John CARMODY, JEcolagy and Religion; Toward* a New CkrUHan Theotogp 
of Nature, New Vork/Rams^: Paulist Pr^, 1983, p. 78. See Psalm 8: "0 Lord, our 
Lord, how n uijestic is the name in all the eardi . . . when I look at the heaveiw, the work 
of thy hands . . or Psalm 19: "The heavens are teUlng the glory of G^; and the 
Armament prodalms His hardworfc." See Bede GROWTHS, Kehun to the Centre, Lon- 
don: Fount Paperbacks, second impeeaaion, 1981, p.12. Also by the same author. Mar- 
riage of Ea*t and West. Glasgow: William CoU^nBal^ Co. Ltd., 1982, pp. 17-18. 
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divine nature. Thatte wdiy evefyihing fesaciBdfwirte»/iHef i#io«nr 
laftis, rivei 9 » trees and animals. There are hofy’lrees; hc^’tiveia, 
hofy seas, holy mountains, ^^qmnbols^ fo Intuit die Divime as de^idt 
realty of diin^^ ' 

EveryUtii^ is a symbol of God — . For the holy Is die sdiifiS^aFtiiiQi 
no less dian of heauty. It relates iiie world to the oni^ tMascMndoni 
reality hem which toe world derives its existence^ its meaning and 
loveliness." 

Part II: Theology and the Ecological Crisis 

1. The Universality of the Crisis 

The ecological crisis looms over the whole earth and affects 
every person, nay, every living thing. It is in the air we breathe, in 
the water we drink and in the land we dwell on. No continent and 
no country is spared. The problem is not limited to any one or other 
■"block." It is there for the Oiristian, for the Hindu, for die Muslim, 
for the Buddhist and even for the agnostic. Ecological devastation 
has no political party affiliation either. It is a universal problem.^ 
Thus the ecological crisis is capable of bringing together all nations, 
religions, races, languages and cultures. This peihaps is a positive 
aspect of what is otherwise a grim reality, the danger of "not merely 
a human, but a planetary end — the death of the earth" — we can 
even say, a murder of the earth. 

2. Man's responsibility in this crisis 

Religion sees the ecological crisis is a problem caused by the 
behaviour of the humans, and not simply an automatic effect of the 
cycle of energy." As Fr Felix Wilfred observes, the human being 
has been behaving like the proverbial fool "cutting the very branch 
on which he sits."" It is meaningless to blame it all on science, as if 


25. Samud RAYAN, "An Asbn ^Mtuality erf Liberation" in Atiam jChrUtUn 
S^iritualiti/! RtclaimiHg TraHtimt, pp. 20, 23. 

26. Mathew FOX, Original Bleaii^ p. 12. This is a very worthwhile book for 
anyone Interested In i new theology of Creation. Taking in both from the East and 
West, the author, in a way new to theologlsing, protnotra what is called a "oompte- 
mentary vision," namely ttie vtoons of East and West about Reality comjdementing 
each ot^^^we have attempted in the first part of this aitlde. 

MUTHUNAYAGAM, "Atmoqiheflc Pollution," in NaSonal Satmnmr 
on EmftwarsncM, NagerooU, 21*22 Ainll 1989, p.40. 

29. FdUx WILFRED, Jse.nt.,p.55. 
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iiitgi ihe 4ahi|ai rea^pea ^ bg^ 4ns{^<e» liope the sene hmnan 

fta» iti hiDMetf the pot^wr to deaik hnom the "rape fif the 
predoding arredgRatton to die crisis m to a lete> Hie- 
OtogyiwldbdielwmMm bdtigresponstia^ And if weatvifohtgitrit 
iilao dear dut we can stop it tf we want . 

3 . The ^ects of ecth-degradation 
,a) ^all oif equUibritun in nature 

Passion blurs vision. In our greed to posses and to consume, we 
fail to see reality in its entirety. Ibere are three levels in which this 
unity is denied. Firstly, the one-sided or a truncated view of nature 
as a collection of disjointed objects rather as one unity. This results 
in a negatively "specialized" emphasis on certain aspects of what is 
called a development without taking into account the harm done to 
other areas. This is called by Pope John Paul an "indiscriminate 
application of advances in science and technology." There is today 
a "painful realization that we cannot interfere in one area of the 
ecosystem without paying due attention to the consequences erf such 
interference in other areas."** It results in "turning the world into 
garbage."** The toxic waste is dumped into the earth and turns the 
land into desert; is poured into watter and turns that water (symbol 
of life in all cultures) into murderous liquid; is sent into the air 
changing the atmosphere into a deadly gas-chamber resulting in the 
deplection of the ozone layer and producing "green-house" effect.** 

Another evil effect of this one-sided vision is idealization of 
industrialization and economic development. The postwar Euro- 
pean development has begun to show signs that it was not a real 
"progress" but "retrogression." Economic development through 
industrialization was idealized and was sought after as the only 
goal of Governments. As Dr Lakshmikumari, the President of Viveka- 
nanda Kendra, Kanyakumari, so succinedy says: "We were hypno- 
tised into believing that this is civilization, culture and science."** 


30. Expression used to describe the human hand in ecological degradation in 
John CARMODY, opxit., p. 6. 

31 . 1990 Peace Day Meteage, no.6. 

32. John CARMODY. op^t., p. 72. See also Chrl9tc^>her DERRICK, The Delicate 
CnatioH; Toward* a Theology of EtoriroameHt, London: Tom Stacey Ltd., 1972, p3. 

33. Pope JOHN PAUL 11, 1990 Peace Day Meetage, no.6; The NaHonei Setidnar 
oa Eco-Awarene**, 21-22 April 89, Nagercoil. See ‘*The Qty Of Death* in ladia Today 
(31 December 1984), pp. 4-25. 

34. Dr M. LAKSHMIKUMARL "Towards Earth QUzenship* in National Semi- 
nar on ECO Awaevne**, Nagercoil, p.6. 


inc&iita {»!edaiinitnnfiy agi^itndtia^ 
tierd# dw aanOi* to mc»t natain^ ^ leiir 
Ute Hw ymr pitms h«w and in other hav^ tc;n4^ 
doMsn the "culms" imeanii^ both "«ff:n\!sl|if>"Ta94 
land which his replaced by a "adtus" of the machines Ted^jdi?®y 
becomes god, and the high priest of dUs newly fovuid "leli^on" 
sacrifices the riches of the land to that god of his otm ihakiitg. The 
advances of the 1960s made the hunuin beings mm to machines and 
computers as the "messiahs." Now seeing the aftel^fecto bf the 
same, in the 1990s we sit back depressed, disgruntled and dissatis- 
fied. 

In our ignorance of the whole, we are trained to look at the 
world and react to it as though it is separate and different frbfn us, 
something which we must conquer and keep imder control. This 
alien feeling is at the root of all our resentmeiits, stresses. Strains, 
tensions, irritations . . .“ 
c) Nature desecrated 

The agricultural age divinized nature and lived a life close to 
her, but the technological age has "subdued" that "dwelling of God" 
and has driven away the divine clement. In the primordial story the 
bibie presents God as driving away the humans from the "garden" 
which they had corrupted with their sin of pride and deceit. The 
reversal is happening today. The humans have driven away God 
from the "garden" and have occupied even the most beautiful places 
in the name of science, technology, tourism, and defence. As a 
result there are no sacred rivers, no sacred sky where the humans 
fear to tread, where they do not put their fingerprints of arrogance 
and destruction. They violate the virginity of die beautiful lands, 
rivers, forests, hills. Indeed their act is a godle^ "rape of the earth." 
Father Bede Griffiths paiitfully observes: 

The modern age has banished Cod from the world and therefore it has 
banished beauty. Everything has become 'profane', exiled from the 
sphere of the 'holy' and therefore everything has lost its meaning.** 


35.. IbU. R.).KAJ A "EooSpirituality in the Psahns^" p. 639, calls the human being 
the big^ prieat of creation, of nature Has be/ahe beocune now the 'leiturgos" of 
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llaaril^ ttw humans a«e leadass. , They fteAy 

coimnit the threefold sins of the ecological crisis: geQG}<ie« «ooci«le 
aadhioclde.^^, i,i, , 

'Ckmsuinerisni Is a result of the vacuum created by riw absence 
of God. it is against human nature to be without God. If the human 
bang hasa God he/she will worship him and will 'l>elong* to hint. 
If tsie has no God, thai tmeself becomes god and this god woukl 
like to "possess." Religion is an expression of the need to "bdong," 
the need to "possess" is ccmsumaism. 

It is a pity that modernization is almost equal to consumerism 
today. Consumerism is a subtle form of slavery and subjugation. 
There the use of a thing is not need-based, but the need is use- 
based. In otherwords, a "consumer" uses the thing not because he 
needs it; he rather "needs" the thing because he wants to "use" it. 
"Need" takes over from "use" and greed becomes the order of the 
day. As a result, all the energies of nature are being used up, 
without any thought for future generations. But who is aware of 
the fact that "nature can provide for the need of every man, not for 
the greed of every man"?“ 

d) Exploitation in human relationship 

The ecological devastation is only symptomatic of a confusion 
and disharmony in the sphere of human relationships. The human 
habitat is very different from that of animals and plants. An exter- 
nal ecosphere is also not enough. There is need of an atmosphere of 
acceptance, respect and self-actualization, which are fundamental to 
the human person. 

The presence of global Injustice is a sin against this human eco- 
sphere. It is against the very nature of created things that a few 
enjoy the benefit of much wealth and the vast majority have to go 
with what is left out. 

God intended the earth and all that it contains for the use of 
every human being and people. Thus, as all people follow justice 
and unity in charity, created gexxis should abound for them on a 
reasonable basis. 

In concrete, for a vast n'lajority of people this prevailing injustice 
moans hunger, malnutrition, weakness, impaired ability for sustained 


37. Mathew FOX, opxit., p.l9. 

38. Statement of the Meeting on Religion and Environment, Nilglria Z2-24 Sep- 
tember, 1989. 


39. Vatican II, Caudium ettpes, no.69. 
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work, diminished re^stence to disease, retarded iidellectiiidgrowdt 
and stow death." 

The ugliest phase of this "humansphere" devastation is the de- 
nial of human dignity shown in the €^stence of the casta sy^em, 
the oppression and subjugation of women, d« ctowry system and 
the child i.ibour Uneniplo)nncnt, corruption, abortion, prosdtutkm 
and bonded labour, are situations against the just order or I%anna 
intended by ihr loving God. An eco-awareness that does not take 
into account th> e asf>ects of the human struggle to survive will be 
again guilty of .n onesided emphasis resulting in yet another form 
of imbalance. 

It is an eye-opening experience to study the intimate relation- 
ship between social injustice and eco-devastation, on the national as 
well as on international levels. 

The affluent countries of the world, which possess the monop- 
oly of wealth and industry are largely guilty of eco-exploitation. 
For example, the 20 per cent of the world population in the coun- 
tries of the industrialized "north" together emit 80 pxjr cent of the 
global greenhouse gases.^' The U.S.A. which has only 4 per cent of 
the world population, is responsible for 24 per cent of these gases.*^ 
In many different ways a hazardous waste of affluent countries is 
carried around tjje world and often dumped into poor nations (un- 
der the pretext of economic and industrial aid). 

Within our own country, it is the economically exploited popu- 
lation which has to suffer the effect of pollution of air and water. 
The rivers which have made India's countryside fertile either be- 
come dry because their waters are being diverted to quench the 


40. See Duarte BAKRETO, Indian Situation, Bangalore: Centre for Social Action, 
1976; Raymond D'SILVA, "The Changing Society and the Church" in D.S. AMAL- 
ORPAVADASS, ed.. The Indian Church in the Struggle for a Hew Society, Bangalore: 
NBCLC, 1981; "Crippling Contradictions" in India Today (1-15 Jan, 1984), p.l43. See 
also J. MURICKAM (cd.). Poverty in India; Challenges and Responses, '.^ngalore: 
Xavier Board of Higher Education in India, 1988. 

41. Neena WAS, "It is Time to Pay Up," in The Hindu Maganne (Sunday, June 
14, 1992), p.l. 

42. D. BHARATHAN, "Is Earth Summit a Success?", in Dinamani (Madurai, 
Thursday, June 25, 1992), p. 6. It is not accidental or unexpected that the Earth Summit 
at Rio saw many a row between the affluimt (exploiting) countries and the poor (ex- 
ploit^^ nations. Something jTosilive was that the USA stood istJated when it refused 
to the vital Biodiversity Statement. 
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ccm9o<nettetic ueeds df the urban tniddQe<lass pc^mlaticHi, or 

have become polluted because the sewage of dte towns and cities 
flow into them. "Hie rich have ti»eir own water-fadlities, but what 
about the rural poor who count on these rivers . . .? The etxmomi* 
cally exf^oited are also subject to ecoslisasters. 

The slums, which account for a one-tiiird of the urban popula- 
tion, present a sordid picture of eodogical hazards. It is in these 
areas inhabited by the powerles and voiceless people duit all the 
garbage is dump^. Since the power-politics of municipalities and 
corporations are controled by the upper-class, the slums and sub- 
urban areas are neglected. Tlw lack of sufficient sanitaiy and health 
amenities render the area disastrous in many ways." 

Dams have been (are being) constructed; factories and nuclear 
plants are being instaled, missiles are being tested. These cause 
ecological catastrophes, but they also cause indescribable sufferings 
to the poor who have been (or who are) living in those areas. The 
poor are compelled to migrate to less promising areas. The home- 
lands of the poor tribals are colonized in the name of the so-called 
"development" efforts of the dominant groups." 

Male chauvanism and subjugation of women have close links 
with eco-devastation. "The perspective which looks upon man as 
the master of the Universe, destined to dominate it through ration- 
ality and science and ready to sacrifice quality to quantity and speed, 
motivated by the selfish goal of consumerism,"" is the result of a 


43. What Lapiorro says about the slum in Calcutta is applicable to all slums (2000 
slums in Calcutta alone) throughout the country: '1t was a place were there was not 
even one tree per throe thousand inhabitants, not a single flower, butterfly or bird, 
apart from vultures and crows — it was a place where children did not even know 
what a bush, a forest or a pond was, where the air was so laden with carbon dioxide 
and sulphur that pollution killed at least one member in every family; a place where 
men and beasts baked in a furnace for the eight months of summer until the monsoon 
transformed their alley ways and shacks into lakes of mud and excrement; a place 
where leprosy, tuberculosis, dysentery and all the malnutrition diseases, until recently, 
reduced the average life expectancy to one of the lowest in the world; a place where 
over eight thousand cows and buffaloes tied up to dung heaps provided milk infected 
with germs." Dominique LAPIEKRE, The City of Joy, London: Arrow Books, 1986, p. 
46. 

44. "An Indian Search for a Spirituality of Liberation," in Virginia FABELLA, 
Asian Christian Spirituality; Reclaiming Traditions, p. 72. 

45. Final Statement, no.26 of the Research Seminar. D.S. AMALORPAVADASS 
(ed.). The Indian Church in the Struggle for a New Society. Bangalore: NBCLC 1981, p. 
50. 
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mate dominaft^ idea of devek^^ment.^ Like the earttv women are 
life*giving end anything that affects mother Earth does, have an 
effect on the healdi and total wdl-being of women.*^ 

Part III: Spirituality of Eco-Restoration 

If the ecological devastation is a moral and a social fn'dblem, the 
solution should also concern die moral and social spheres. There- 
fore, spirituality calls for attitudinal and structurar changes in bodi 
these spheres, especially in areas actively involved in polluting die 
earth. 

The first is a renunciation of greed and fulfilment in the mini- 
mum needed for life. Religion demands a simple way of life which 
goes content with fewer needs. Pope John Paul II states: 

Modern society will find no solution to the ecological problem unless it 
takes a serious look at its life style . . . Simplicity, moderation and 
discipline, must become part of everyday life, lest all suffer the nega- 
tive consequences of the careless habits of a few.** 

This is possible in an atmosphere of conversion from sclf-cen- 
tredness to an other-centred life, what Mathew Fox calls as a move- 
ment "from an cgological to an ecological consciousness."** 

A call to change is a call to take sides with what is right and to 
hate evil. A form of awareness is to be created in all the people so 
that a hatred of "eco-devastation and a liking for eco-restoration 
may be created. An education in ecological responsibility is ur- 
gent."®” 

Awareness is not familiarity with some dry statistics. It is a 
realization that comes from an inner light. Eco-awareness in its 
depth is possible only in the realization of one's mystical identity 
with the environment, an interior solidarity with nature. It is a 
religious mystical experience rather than an intellectual exercise. It 
is "a new approach to life and its challenges based on such a global, 
macro-biotic or ecological awareness . . Knowledge of science 


46. "An Indian Search for a Theology of Liberation" (see note 44), p. 70. 

47. The relationship between feminine well-being and ecology is yet to be 
brought to the fore. 

48. 1990 PeMe Day Message, no. 13. 

49. Ordinal Blessing, p. 15. 

JOHN PAUL II, 1990 Peace day Message, no. 13. 
si. 'f)r M. LAKSHMIKUMARI, opjdt 
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Aitd (rf £he eco^i^e can help this realUaliCBV cof^hnp|il^ 

tion can lead to the cosmic and global vision of reality. It is "the 
silent awareness of God's presence in the depth of one's own heart 
as well as in the core of everything."®^ The God whom 1 experience 
as the centre of my own being is at the same time experience ^ the 
unity all beings. This is "to recognize the Divine in oneself and, 
also in Others."® ' 

This will result in the rediscovery of the God-element in the 
universe the loss of which underlies the acts that precipitate ecolc^i- 
cal devastation. With Sri Ramakrishna one will be able to say: 

I do see the Beings as the veritable Reality ... .1 do actually see dtat it is 
the Absolute who has become all things around us . . . the spirit within 
being awakened. The next step is the realization of the Universal 
Spirit.®* 

All this realization and mystical awareness will be of no avail if 
it is not accompanied by my solidarity with the suffering, and margi- 
nalized, with the oppressed and exploited. Eco-reconstruction must 
be done and it can be done only by the promotion of a just social 
order, which will banish poverty by a just distribution ancl manage- 
ment of the goods of the world. 


52. Swairvi ABHISHIKTANUNDA, Thr Church m India, Madras; (Ihristian Litera- 
ture Sodoty, 1971, p. 42. 

53. Stvanii YATISWARANANDA, "Towards Meditation" in (Thristopher ISHER- 
WORD, ed., Vedanta for the Western World, London: Unwin Books, 1963, p. 64. 

54. Sat/ings of Sri Ramakrishna, Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1925, p.236. 
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Th^ Kingdom 

Th« Kltigdcnti of God In 20th*Century 
InterpreUtion. Edited by Wenddl WIL- 
US, Poabody: Hendrickson Publishers, 
1987. Pp. xii-208. N.p. ISBN 0-913573-82- 
5. 

This is a valuable book for anyone 
studying this theme in the NT. The initial 
essays cover major approaches to the 
theme by concentrating on tlie contribu- 
tions of key authors and thei' ,>i)Srtion vis 
a vis the "temporal" nature cf ihc King- 
dom or the Eschatology .nvo:v’ed with 
this theme. The book begins with the re- 
discovery of the basic eschatological / 
apocalyptic dimension of jesus' ministry 
by Weiss and Schweitzer, causing the 
death of the ethical-liberal reading of the 
Gospel, and the reaction to this by Dodd 
and Bultmann with their realized/cxis- 
Icntial eschatology. The mediating posi- 
tion of the "alroady"/''nol yet" character 
of the eschatology dT the Kingdom is 
treated by a study of Kummcl and Lapp. 

A major shift in focus occurred in 
the study of the theme because of the lit- 
erary approach to the phrase 'the King- 
dom of God' initiated by Wilder and de- 
veloped by Perrin with his distinction be- 
tween a steno-symbol with a temporal 
dimension and a tensive symbol atem- 
poral in character with multiple, evoca- 
tive and transformative potentials. Also 
Perrin introduced his umlentanding of 
the myth embodied in the tensive symbol 
of the Kingdom of God. We see the influ- 
ence of Perrin in the work of later writers 
and also the critique of his tensive sym- 
bol and myth presuppositions — the bek 
of attention to determined content 
(OToolc), the unnecessary cxduaion of 
the temporal dimension (Itoing) and we 
could add his faulty understanding of the 
OT eschatology implied in his myth (Bea- 
sley Murray in his /csks and the Kingdom 
of ' . 


The next group of essays study the 
way the OT and the intertestamentai lit- 
erature including (}umntn enable us to 
condude that Jesus' audience had a baste 
pre-understanding whidi enabled them 
to understand his use of the phrase what- 
ever may have been the particular inter- 
pretation he embodied within this ten- 
sive symbe^. These are careful and useful 
essays. 1 think Patrick omits the dimen- 
sion of God's saving adions while he 
stresses the political, juridical and legisla- 
tive implications of divine sovereignty. 

The next group of essays study the 
theme in the life of the historical Jesus 
and the authors of the NT. The essay on 
Luke is thematic, -informative, using com- 
positional criticism but unexdting; the 
ideological conflicts in the Johannine 
n\ovement are said to explain the basic 
absence of the phrase in this literature — a 
proposal I found too hypothctiical; the 
approach to Paul is too dominated by his- 
torical critical concerns. The other essays 
are valuable contributions though too 
much attention is given to the question of 
the temporal nature of eschatt^ogy. 

Michaels stresses the priority given 
to the future in Jesus' leaching on the 
Kingdom to God and its national-ethnic 
nature. He highlights the radical charac- 
ter of Jesus' teaching the importance of 
metaphor and his historical situation. 
Farmer discusses the nature of the Mat- 
thew's ethic underlining the relationship 
between Cod’s present saving activity 
(The Kingdom of Cod) and the response 
of radtcal obedience demanded. Boring 
clarifies presuppositions, appreciates and 
critiques Perrin, carefully studies Mark's 
text and attempts to desaibe the tempo- 
ral character of the Kingdom in Mark. I 
am at a loss with his description of the 
present as a period of absence and hope. 

The final essay is a valuable sum- 



gtirjr of Ae. bitapi«talk» of die King- 
in. e«dy Fatriatic literature with 116 
(•Ida ftom teoand century. Thoe are a 

lew pdnter'a etroii H Cor 15:10 in the 
eiMtie of p.l03 nmat be 15:50; wird p.93 
(wind); from p.l(t3 (fron); parenetk p.l86 
(paranetic); ap.l78(an)] 

Reading the book 1 noted the ab- 
eaoce of aodoiogical and rhetorical/ rur- 
radve approadim to the textual iruterUH 
and how the context of authors affects 
their understanding of the theme and 
method of study. There is also the lack of 
involvement with the theme apart from 
the passion of the scholar. 

There is one major lacuna. I read 
Sobrino's 'Tesus, The Kingdom of God, 
and The Life of the Poor" in Jetut fa 
Latia America after this book. If Weiss 
and Perrin were turning points, Sobrino 
for instance and liberation theology's 
study of this theme radically changes the 
understanding of the theme and the 
method of approach, it shifts such cen- 
tral questions as present/future eschatol- 
ogy, Christ/God, eschatology/apocalys- 
tic, steno/tanslvc symbol, type of ethic ... 
onto the poripery of study and moves the 
study from scholarly non-involvement to 
the challenge of personal commitment to 
the Kingdom of Gcxl "at hand" as God in 
history, Jesus in history and so we in our 
history. However this book remains a 
valuable study. 

Paddy MEAGHER, S.J. 

The Church in Asia 

Asian Christian Spirituality. Reclaiming 
Traditions. Edited by Virginia FABELLA, 
Peter K. H. LEE and David Kwang-sun 
SUH. MaryknoU: Orbis Books, 1992. Pp. 
Vi-159. S 16.95 pb. ISBN 0-88344-800-9. 

This book collects the contributions 
presented at the Asian Theological Con- 
ference III (a continental meeting of EAT- 
WOT) held in Korea in mid-1989. The 
meeting aimed at deepening the earlier 
findings on Asian theology in the line of a 
spirituality for our times. This means 
"reclaiming traditions" as the subtible 
says, i.c., uncovering the llbcrationist de- 
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meats in trihsl and popujar rell^osily in 
cxHitnsl wtdi die ^tisl and oppresdve 
forms of raligioatty not rarely found also 
in Asia. 

The oontiibutors come from India, 
Kama, Indonesia, the Philippines, Hong 
Kong and Sri Lanka. One r^rets the ab- 
sence of a Japsneiw contribution and, 
even more, of contributkins from the am 
dahst countries like China, Mongolia, Vi- 
etnam. Only with their contribinion 
could one really speak of an "Asian" 
^drituality, given the importance of 
these countries in the ccmtlnent. 

The qjfrituality that emerges is one 
of conflict and hope. There is a discem- 
ing use of mythologies, an appeil to the 
shamanic component of our i^tures, and 
a stress on the tribal reality and rdlgios- 
ity in the Indian and die Filipino contri- 
budoins. Arian conflicts, whether those of 
the Tiananmen Square or Sri Lanka and 
elsewhere, show the evils of absolutizing 
race or culture (124). However a Chris- 
tian spirituality for Asia while not giving 
up its biblical inspiration needs to sink its 
roots deep in the religious humus of the 
andent cultures of the continent. It will 
therefore be a dialogal spirituality with- 
out renouncing a prophetic mission and a 
spirit of resistcnce spcdally in the context 
of consumerism and the plunder and eco- 
nomic expansionism of other cultures. 
The ecological concern is prominent an^ 
the place ^ women in an authentic spirit 
tualily acknowledged. 

This spirituality hinges on two spiri- 
hial pivots: an openneu to the whole of 
reality and a re^onee-abilify to the situ- 
ation in which each one Finds himsrif of 
herself: it is both receptive and active. 

After the editors' introduction the 
book opens with a comprehensive essay 
by Samuel Rayan and doses with a state- 
ment in the fcM-m of a poem by the partid- 
pants of ATC Ifl. It also induto two 
Blbie studies for a liberative spirituaUty, 
one by Carlos H. Abesamis on frdc T:14- 
15, read from the perspectives of Jesus, of 
traditional theology and of modem theol- 
ogy, wherein the significance of the King- 
dom is brought out; the other from the 



pe wp w Ji vie by Milbu^ 
nando and t^rianne Katofipo, on the 
first four dba{Hen of Geneds. Thb js a 
valuable addition to Asian theology of 
Ifixfatlon, 

a CISraRT-SAUCH, SJ. 
Church in India: Institudon or Mov^ 
ment? A Commemorative Vdume in 
Honour of Fr DS. Amalorpavadass. Ed- 
ited by Paul PUTHANANGADY, SD8. 
Bangalore: NBCLC, 1991. Pp. 173. 

There is little doubt fiiat of the many 
who have ointrlbuted to the renewal (d 
the Churdi in India since Vatican II Fr 
D.S. Amalorpadass takes pride of place. 
Ever dnce that great seminar in Banga- 
lore in 1969 on The Church in India To- 
day, in which he played an important 
though less prominent role, and his ap- 
pointment as Founder Director of the Na- 
tional, Catechetical, Liturgical (and later 
Biblical) Centre, there is hardly a depart- 
ment of Church activity in which Fr 
Amalor has not played an important if 
not decisive rule. His published works, 
written or edited by him, have covered a 
wide variety of subjects. Through the 
NBCLC he has trained thousands of 
priests, religious a fid lay people as lead- 
ers of renewal In the Church. 

It Is highly appropriate then that a 
kind of festaehrift in the form of a memo- 
rial volume in his honour should bo pub- 
lished on his first death anniversary. In 
this slim unimpressive looking volume is 
gathered a wealth of material. Fr Lc- 
grand, MEP, begins by tracing briefly the 
history of the biblical movement in the 
world and in India. Catcchetics, in the 
theory, theology and practical aspects of 
which Fr Amalor played a significant 
part, is dealt with by Fr Lorenzo Fer- 
nando. Fr Gerwin van Leeuwen, ofm, a 
former collaborator of USA and still 
working at NBCLC deals with liturgy. 
Appropriately the other rites receive 
their due attention as does his work for a 
pastorally oriented Church In which the 
iay pe^Ic play their due role. 

j!|^ifre is a chapter on renewal of rdi- 
glotilillild Sister Vandana goes into ec- 
sla^iflhcr long chapter on Indian Chris- 
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en- 

tifies his do dblctgue: '^Dialogue 

in the year 2,000: ^rpOt Olapis^an to Dia- 
logue." Mui^ has b;^ done in this area. 
But a great deal more nee& to be done. 
Hence his title. 

Wifii Fr Amaiadoss, S.J. writing on 
inculturation and evangdization we can 
be sure that he will do more than rqicat 
old themes. In fact when USA was aBve, 
Fr Amaiadoss took issue with him on cer- 
tain aspects of inculturatlon. The book 
ends with a well thought out chapter on 
"Methodology and Sfdrituallty for Pas- 
toral Action" by ft Jacob Thekkanath, the 
present director of NBCLC. 

As I said earlier there is much that 
one can gain from even a rapid perusal of 
a book like this. Of course the contribu- 
tions vary in value. But no one who is 
concerned about and wishes to study 
Church renewal in India can afford to 
neglect this little volume or indeed the 
man In whose honour it is published. 

R.H. LESSER 

Mission in India Today. The Task of the 
St Thomas Christians. Edited by Kunch- 
eria Pathil, C.M.I., Bangalore; Dhar- 
maram Publications, 1988. Pp, 365. 

This book is a collection of papers 
given at a semmar In Dharmaram Col- 
lege in August, 1987. Th6 seminar was 
held in the wadee oL and is in a sense a 
series of reflections on the letter of Pope 
John Paul II to the Indian bishops on May 
27th, 1987. 

In the opening keynote addresses of 
Archbishop Mar Powathil and Arch- 
bishop Mar Gregorios one detects a ten- 
sion, more so in the address of the former 
than in the latter. 

No fairminded student- of Ourch 
history can deny that the Eastern Chris- 
tians in India have suffered much be- 
cause of narrowminded, ignorant and 
even malicious attitudes of authorities in 
the Latin Churdi. Now they have been 
given their rightful autonomy. What 
must they now do? Go back to our ori- 
gins; preserve our pristine purity — says 
Archbishop Powathil. Accept ourselves 



Qtega- 

nos. MnmM^iits^LatiMiodk' in- 
a«asit^ ^aii«flictoR «nd Mwn kat at the 
invwiah' of viiaMsed CMcntids 

into terUtwy wMeh was hitherto their 
moncqjhiy- 

Each of the above speakers tails 
hesitantly aitd tiiffideRtly about Ote ne- 
cessity of inoiilturatioii atKl methods of 
evangelization. Archbiahc^ Powathil: "It 
IS this heritage (i.c., that ^ the Oriental 
Church) that the evangchst has to pro- 
claim to his listeners, it is into this tradi- 
tion that be has to insert the poofde who 
accept his witness-” 1 thought we were 
supposed to preach Christ (cf 2 Cor 4;5) 
and not insert anybody into anything but 
ailow the seed (rf faith, nurtured by the 
Spirit, to grow as the Spirit arranges. 

There is much talk of planting the 
Church. If we must use an agricultural 
metaphor I would prefer that of Christ — 
sowing seeds. Botanists assure us that If 
exactly the same seeds arc planted in 
England and Africa and properly nur- 
tured, though the resultant trees will be 
basically similar, in time their , appear- 
ance and even their fruits will differ con- 
siderably as the trees adapt to the very 
different climates and circumstances. Is 
not that the process of genuine evangeli- 
zation and consequent inculturation? 

The essay on the history of the evan- 
geliziirg efforts of the St Tl\oma.s Chris- 
tians is fair, quoting all points of view. 
That there were Christians from very 
early ages in Socotra, Thane and liassein 
is more than probable. Hut were they 
evangelized from Malabar or from Syria 
or I’crsia, or were they even refugees 
from these countries? (Most likely in the 
case of the island of Socotra.) The author 
poses the quc'stion but has no satisfactory 
answer. 

His argument from statistics is 
strange. He says that tlierc were 30,000 
Christian families when tlic Portuguese 
came. All these could not be the descen- 
dants of the few Christians whom St Tho- 
mas evangelized. So those must have 
evangelized. Exactly the opposite con- 
clusion has been drawn by expert gene- 
alogists and anthropologists. They con- 


dtide nonsidtBi’In^ Uie numbess 
warm tfwitt4R^itae'4iK’«aitury. at idwltaie’ 
of 1]icna» a< Cbim» in (he tiMimiil pcooett 
of teproductiw (here should have (MMn 
over a milUan when the Pentuguese 
eemn, instead of the more 200^000. Ap~ 
p(dogis(s try to explsin the lacuna by say- 
ing that (he Oulstians were Naics and 
mercwiary soldiers and ao sudtkan deadi 
was an occupational hazard. Quite 
frankly diis argument dose not soimd 
very convincing, especially as it is uni- 
ver^y agreed that the Christians were 
hi^ly esteemed and never persecuted. 
So the argument from stsdsUcs seems to 
indicate a lack of evangelizing en- 
deavour. 

The sufferings of the St Thcanas 
Christians are graphically recounted. 
The author ends with an appeal for a 
deeper incarnation into the languages, 
customs, literature and art of the country. 
Fr Mathew Vellanikal tackles the prob- 
lem of the local Church. But even he 
does not give us a clear picture of what is 
a local Church. More inspiring are Fr 
George Maloney's reflections on Eastern 
Christian Spirituality. Though, as he 
says, not much of this is relevant to what 
he calls Malabar spirituality. The si- 
lences, the contemplative attitude, the 
richness of liturgical prayer are part of 
that contribution. 

Despite, or may be because of their 
long years of isolation. Eastern Christians 
in India do not seem to have developed a 
specific theology. Fr Paul Puthanangady 
tackles the thorny problem of incultura- 
tion of the oriental liturgy. Preservation, 
he Insists must be at the service of or- 
ganic development. 1 am not sure how 
many of the more conservative Eastern- 
ers would agree. 

Interesting and important are the 
brief but significant oontributions.y|t.JM 
people on lay participation in ^|H' 
Church, notably in derision-making atm 
leadership. Kccalling that at the Synod of 
Diamper lay representation with full vot- 
ing ri^is far outnumbered that of priests 
and other ecclesiastical dignitaries, they 
wondered when, if ever, would the laity 
be given their ancient and rightful place 
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to d«dsion-4iuiictog to tite Eairisni 
Oturchcs. This would 40so involve finan- 
cial acoOtmtaMUty. It is notable fiiat 
vddle the eodertasUcal authorittee to the 
Eastern Qiurches are very keen on attain- 
ing and preserving their own authority 
they are not so keen on toaring that au- 
thority with the laity as their predeces- 
sors So definitely did. 

Fr Felix Wilfred contributes a well- 
thought out article on inter-ecclesial rela- 
tions. As he pertinently remarks: The 
cause of evangelization will not be 
served if each rile tries to transport lock 
stock and barrel, its traditions, customs 
and ways of life to the people of the new 
region. 

Though much has been covered in 
this book a sad lacuna Is the lack of the 
treatment of the problem of double juris- 
diction and difficulties of Syrian Chris- 
tians in a Latin diaspora. 

This book will be an invaluable aid 
to anyone attempting to understand the 
St Thomas Christians. 

R.M. LESSER 

India 

r 

Agama aur Tripitaka. Ek Anusilan. 
Mum Shri NACKAJJI. New Delhi: Con- 
cept Publishing Company, 1991. Pp. Ivlii- 
720. Rs 500. 

With the growth of the liberation 
perspective in Indian studies the tradi- 
tions of .the sramanas are coming imder 
closer scrutiny. However, while the Bud- 
dhist tradition is fairly well researched 
by scholars from all parts of Asia and of 
the West, the Jain tradition is largely ig- 
nored. 

This impressive volume in Hindi 
compares the two traditions. It is the 
third of a trilogy, the first of which com- 
pared the monastic teaching and the 
sanghas of both Lord Mahavira and Lord 
Buddha and the second concentrated on 
the language and literature of the two 
traditions. This third volumes consists of 
three partis. The first (pp. 1 -76) compares 
the j;i^osophicaL moral and religious 
conc^B of the two traditions (tattva); 


the wooml (jpp. 77~im bring* together 
the Moetk pt^ folknvod to toe two 
movements and the very large 

third part (pp. T39-720) ehow* the con- 
vergence and borrowii^ of the naira- 
tives and stories speciaUy as found In the 
Jaiakas and such Uke ooUectkms. 

The study wilt be of great value to 
scholars of tto Indian reality and win 
help to see the similarities but riso the 
significant differences between toe two 
forms of the aramanic traditions that 
have survived to our day. With that we 
may acquire of more complele under- 
standing of toe cultural lustory of India 
that cannot be reduced to the Vedic or 
sanskritic tradition. 

G. GISPERT-SAUCH, S.J. 

Wendell's Memoirs on the Origin, 
Growth and Present State of Jat Power 
in Hindustan (1768). Edited and anno- 
tated by Jean DELCX2HE. Translated 
from the French by James Walker. Insti- 
tute Francais de Pondlchery (Publications 
du department dc sciences sodales, 1), 
1991. Pp. xxviii-154. N p. 

Francois Xavier Wendel was the last 
member of the Jesuit Mission to the Mo- 
ghuls, a German who came to Lucknow 
in 1751, was posted in various places of 
North India, entered the service of the 
Raja of Bharatpur, was charged with the 
Agra mission and negotiated with the 
Moghul authorities for the Jesuits' rights 
to possess lands, and after journeying to 
and fro between Agra and Lucknow died 
in the latter city as a secular priest in 
1803, after the suppression of the Society 
of jesus. 

Wendel was a rum character whom 
few today would take as a model mis- 
sionary. Intelligent, condescending and 
at times supercilious about thelocal com- 
munities, he was fond of hobnobbing 
with the English to whom he passed the 
information he obtained about the local 
conditions. He knew Persian and was 
more at home with Islam than with Hin- 
duism. He was not averse to profitable 
financial transactions, if we are to believe 
the rather unfriendly notice toat the 
French Comte de Moda vc made of him in 


his Vtfysgi m tmJt (1773>1776>. But for 
alt td» Ukik af sensitivity, J»e had a keen 
sdentiBc adfid tint a^led Mm leave 
valuabte geogr a p hte at InformaHon about 
India, nut unwor^y Of Ms oalteague'fo- 
seph Heffenthater's. He abo had a 
car to tiaten to, and record, bazaar iw 
mouis and a healthy scepticisR) about the 
great ones. Ha left a number of letters 
now in the Indian Office in London and a 
three-part Memoir, in French, on the ori- 
gin, growth and present stale of the ]ats, 
the Fathans and the Sikhs. The MS had 
been known to exist and used by Indian 
historians like Jadunalh Sarkar in his Fall 
of the Moghul Ent/iire and by Ganda 
Singh his writings on Punjab history. The 
French original was published in full in 
1979 by the Ecolc Francaisc d'Extrenie 
Orient, Paris, edited by Jean Dcloclie. 
The first part of this work has now been 
ni.ide available in good English by James 
Walker to Indian historians not familiar 
with French who will surely hope to 
eventually have the whole work in their 
hand.s. 

1 am not competent to judge the his- 
torical reliability of the (cx)jcsuit geogra- 
pher. But the account, even if written in 
involved language, is fascinating as a 
contemporary record of life in North In- 
dia at the decline of the Moghul empire 
two centuries ago, and specially of the 
history of Jat power in the 17th and 18th 
centuries. The Institute Francais de Pon- 
dichery is already known for its very 
valuable collection on Indology. With 
this new collection the world of scholar- 
ship is further indebted to the Institute. 

G. GISPERT-SAUCH, S.J. 
Bhaarat Men Kristiya Saakshi-Kaarya 
(Christian Witnessing in India). Dr C.W. 
David, Indore: S.itprachar Press, 1990. 
Pp. 195. Rs.20. 

This well-printed paperback offers 
in simple but attractive Hindi reflections 
on a vitally important topic — the duty of 
Indian Christians to give witness by shar- 
ing with others the gift of their faith-ex- 
porience of what Christ means to them. 
The author's style in places is pungent. 
He has strong opinions and he expresses 
them forcefully. Tliough readers may not 



agne Mi A aU of hb judgutents, genenU- 
sattont and suggestions hb <Mvii fosli- 
mony oemiiiily’tmdtM a heuing. 

B«v. David'a main point ia foat bs- 
dim Oiurcfaes have Mvmys dona man 
than enou^ week tot the Loed but pm- 
dous Utfie miteassiity unto ffinu Whde 
die audter admits durt works of ChtiMiain 
mercy, intcr^lgfous dialogue^ social 
service and Chitetian Ashrams may be 
ways of wltneBslng to Qirist, he inaisis 
that diese works demand txplidHg mt~ 
ueaaing word*, vocally or in written form. 
To ba^ up his thesis David itemises how 
Qiiislian insdtutions in our country have 
always carried on an enormous amount 
of Church activities and evangelistic 
labours. But he judges that most of these 
are in the biblical sense not authentic wit- 
ness. 

A brief look at the book's divisions 
brings out David's thesis. He divides his 
work into three parts. Part 1 describes in 
over-view the great amount of 
missionary work — preaching, teaching, 
social work and other churd\-bascd ac- 
tivities. Part II gives reasons why there 
has been among Indian Christians — 
Catholic, Orthodox and Protestant — so 
very little actual, personal wituete in a 
steady, regular way. It also goes into the 
biblical and theological meaning of 
Christian witness. David also exempli- 
fies his meaning from life-stones and apt 
quota bons of some famous Indian Chris- 
tian converts — like N.V. Tilak, Brah- 
mabandhav Upadhyay, A.J. Appasami, 
Sadhu Sunder Singh, P.D. Devanandan, 
Chakkaral Chetly, Paul Sudhakar, and 
Nchemiah Gore. lie reflects upon not 
only salvation in Christ individually but 
also its social and cosmic dimensions. 
Part III sets forth D's own personal faith- 
experience of Christ as his Saviour. Ava- 
taar of Truth and Bringcr of true human- 
ity. The volume ends with three short 
appendices in which he restates his clear 
conviction that no witnessing is possible 
without expxtricncing an intimate know 
ledge of and personal relationship with 
Jesus Christ, his resurrection, his Word — 
often heard and interiorisod — and his 
Holy Spirit in power. 
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A GlilioUc iMMter, after and 

to Oavfat'a nwBidiig of die wotd 
new," can aaaodate Wa theaia wtdi the 
very strong emphaats given by Vatican U 
on tMs aaOia thesis — ior exaanph!< in the 
Decrees on the Laity (paras 6,13) and 
Misadonary Acaivity (paras 11,12) — and 
in post-syiiodal doaimenis like Paul Vi's 
CnaagsIiaettOM in the Modem WorU 
(paras 21-24, 78) and John Paol ll's letter 
RedemjrtoH* Mistio (paras 42-44, 55-57). 

A second edition of the book will do 
well to review its admittedly "very sum- 
mary description" (pp. 30-3S) of Otholic 
missionary work in India by consulting 
solid research as in the ecumenically 
sponsored Hietory of Chrittianity in In- 
dia, esp. ]. Thekkedath's Volume 11. 
Thekkcdath gives (pp. 212-224) a quite 
different evaluation of Robert de Nobilt's 
inculturaled witnessing and the lasting 
quality of his work than does David 
(p.34) in a few, swift sentences. The lat- 
est Catholic Directory will also help up 
date the text (p35) on Church statistics. 

D. has spent his life in meaningful 
labours for Kristian higher education 
and the cause of Hindi theological litera- 
ture. He has suffered deeply every day 
lor years from the practice of untouch- 
ability (p.181). So, when he speaks of 
what the Lord has done for him and why 
he is so grateful to be i Mdsihi, He gives 
his testimony with conviction, feeling 
and simple eloquence. It serves to add 
one more very experienced voice calling 
for personal witness by Indian Christians 
of whom Christ is for them and why they 
arc who they are. As such this is a chaile- 
gingbook. 

St Xavier's, Delhi E.J. DALY, S.J. 

Ezekiel 

A New Heart. A Commentary on the 
Book of Ezekiel. By Bruce VAWTER and 
Leslie J. HOPPE, O.F.M. Grand Rapids; 
Wm B. Eerdmans, 19fH. Pp, xi-218. S 
15.95. ISBN 0-8028-0331-8. 

Ezekiel ^ BLENKINSOPP, Lou- 

isvilje: JohhICnox Press, 1990. Pp. vi-242. 
$19.%. ISBN 0-8042-3118-4 
^ekiel. By Ronald M. HALS, Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1989. Pp, xiii- 


363. 

tbcM thm cootinentaifM to 

daeo ttiffwenf iieiies, fnfentttiami Theo- 
logtcst Camawet t ttr y (170, fat es p m uu on 
— A EBbte CoBWMitttary lM’Teadibig and 
PreadilA]^ ahd Hie Fatms of the Old Tes- 
tament UteratttretRTTL VoLXDQ. 

The commentaries of Benkinsof^ 
(B) and Vawter/Hofpe (VH) are 'written 
for a similar reading puMic, cdttcators, 
mintsters and students, arid bddt com- 
ment on the text rather dian ^scuss 
many of die probtems and concerns ad- 
dressed by-the4ftsiorical Cridcal method. 
Both explain die text unit by unit without 
particular attention to each verse. The 
orientation is expository and theological. 
Both represent the fruits of contemporary 
scholarship, presented normally in a non- 
tedinical manner. The short Introduc- 
tions (B 1-13; VH 1-19) cover the normal 
areas and agree to a very large extent on 
each point. Both accept an extensive re- 
dactional process of the preaching and 
writing of an historical prophet whose 
ministry was during the Exile. Both, es- 
pecially VH, have valuable Information 
on the style, literary forms, pecularitics 
and uniqueness of this book. The bibliog- 
raphy in VH is more extensive, useful 
and more recent. 

The VH commentary respects the in- 
tegrity of the OT book and therefore does 
not use the NT to bilerprel Ezekiel. The 
book itself Is eiqplainCd. They work with 
the text as it comes to Us avoiding all de- 
tailed discussion of the process of redac- 
tion and historical settings. Single units 
are interpreted in relationship to the 
whole bo^ and other OT books. 

Having presented an acceptable 
struture (Chs 1-24; 25-82; 33-39; 40-48- — 
B has the same structure) the a.uthors 
(Vawter died after he had completed Chs 
1-24) explain the major ideas in a large 
unit (e.g., 25:1-3232), then take pericope 
by pcricope (e.g., 8:1-6. 7-18; 9:1-11.,.) and 
in a clear, precise and appealing way ex- 
plain the meaning with em|:^8i8 on the 
theological significance. The commen- 
tary uses inclusive language and shows a 
sensitivity to women's cancans in brief 
remarks. The layout of the commentary 
is humble, ample and good. 



]|» of 8*9 com- 

tta«e MtOiiflg and 

e«ii«r Iln^tNi^oiit JftEdcMl is iiv 

terpHted to fi^latkiiisiiip to the Nt wtodt 
is vahtoble Bito ^ the mesmge of Eink- 
id itself can «ti^. Ihe e)q>{anatioa of 
the texitic asain to Uw form of « ninntog 
cototoeidary, dear> usually non-tochntcal 
(though 8 has some strange use of 
words), competent and precise. Much 
more attentian is given to introductory 
questtons within the commentary, deal- 
ing wito background, culture, reaction 
and history than In VH At times a whole 
chapter or section is explained without 
dividotn into pericopcs (e.g., Ch 35:1- 
36:13) so that aspects of the text are over- 
looked. At other times the text is cut up 
into small pericopes presented with large 
headings (e.g., 33:1-9.10-20.21-22.32- 
29.30-33). This piecemeal commentary 
breaks up the text too much especially by 
the use uf the large headings. There are 
some valuable explanations of themes 
(e.g., glory [called effulgences for some 
unknowm reason], resurrection, renewal, 
shepherds...) which remain hidden be- 
cause there arc no indices to terms. 1 
think B's insistence on the links between 
Ezekiel and Jeremiah is cx.iggeralcd and 
Ezekiel becomes too dependent on him 
(cf. pp.l56. 160,..). There is a strange 
oversight in the proof readings — Cog be- 
comes Cod p.180) 

In the preface to the senes the edi- 
tors state that an aim of the scries is "to 
present the integrated result of historical 
and theological v^'ork with the biblical 
text." This m achieved. However an- 
other aim IS "to deal with what the texts 
say and to discern their meaning for faith 
and life" and to give "an intrpretation 
which deals with both the meaning and 
the significance . ."(Preface v. vi). This is 
not done satisfactorily. Though B is 
aware of the readers' distance from the 
text and relates it to the NT yet there is 
not an adequate hermeneutic which 
would entail a real dialogue between the 
Christian community in the contempo- 
rary world and Ezekiel. 

The prophets are excellent examples 
themselves of contextual theology and 
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«w toacte tai'iD mttoh about doing dweir 
ogy 09 to^wure'.bwm uaod totheidstoab 
cal situaMonft gflMd w!^ apacialtoipairf' 
encaa of God» tohetitoia Of tidt uSt^oua 
tzadlttona and tototpreied reality toaOk 
the ponpactive of faith to mHiy diwetae 
wajF^ conditioned toeir penniMjitias, 
bacli^^mvmd, conoute sUuattons and ttar 
ditiotw. - , 

Neither book highlights how critical 
Ezekid was of the blatant social evils 
which also "poHuted" God's sacred 
^ee (Temple and Land) nor comments 
adequately on the pot«)tial dangers in 
Q. 16 and 23 whidt can so easily rein- 
force very prejudicial attitudes to 
woman. 

Both will enable readers to grat^ 
and be moved by Ezekiel, one of the most 
fascinating of Israel's prophets and hdp 
them understand prophetic books. 

Hals's Form Critical study i| much 
more specialized though it does not de- 
mand the knowledge of Hebrew. It 
ought to be read with another major exe- 
getical and expository study as thcne is 
little exposition of the text. His atm is to 
describe the genres of this book. Despite 
the visionary/apolcalyptic and superhis- 
torical aspects (e.g., Chs 40-4S) snd the 
obvious priestly orientatiems, Hals judges 
rightly that Ezekiel belongs to the pro- 
phetic genre^ with marked emphasis on 
judgement within history. Orades of 
judgement are meant to evoke repen- 
tance. He describes the intent of the book 
in this way: 'To sustain life is precisely 
the way Ezekiel sees his prophetic calling 
throughout the book" (p,5). The most 
topical genre used in units Is the pro- 
phetic Proof Saying (60ics — rarely found, 
however, in the major visions [Chs 1-3, 
8-n, 40-481). Another genre. The Pro- 
phetic" Word Formula, is used regularly 
to introduce the major units which are 
unusually long in this book. Throughout 
Hals analyses and describes the particu- 
lar genre of units. 

The fact that the oracles of Judge- 
ment (Chs 1-24) were fulfilled in 587 gave 
a special credence to Ezekiel and his 
words in Exile. The partial fulfilment of 
his promises for the period beyond the 
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£xil» alK> added to the cndibiUt)' of the 
prtqdiet'e mesM^ and aamred a con- 
atant prooeM of iweadlng hia meaeage. 

Hm fbratal study of the book and 
(he eontsot of this study is determined by 
ita eKclusive attention to form analysis. 
The major units (C3w 1-24; 25-32, • 33-48} 
are divfalod into their oompOnents (e.g., 
1:1-3:15... 8:1-11:25...) and further divided 
Into subunits (e.g., 1:1-3. 4-28a...). Each of 
these large and smaller divisiona is 
treated under similar headings for analy- 
als: (Text), Structure, Genre, Setting, In- 
tention (sometimes one or other are fused 
together). There are appropriate bibliog- 
raphies for each section. 

The description t>f structure and 
genre is very analytical and detailed 
which forces the reader to concentrate on 
minute aspects of the text. This is a real 
value. In the search for the Setting there 
is a Im of hypothetical judgements (of 
which me author is aware) which help, 
provided we remember their nature. 
Many readers will find more valuable 
observations and material in the Inten- 
tion section. There is an interplay be- 
tween minute analysis and synthesis. 
The book illustrates the riches, value and 
limits of this aspect of fhe historical criti- 
cal method. The genre used, the vibrance 
of expression, the depths of religious 
thought and insights and foe viniqueness 
of Ezekiel's literary and religious contri- 
butions are highlighted. The throe books 
deserve a place in the scripture section of 
a good library. 

Paddy MEAGHER, S.J. 
Introducing Contemporary Theologies. 
The What and foe Who of Theology To- 
day. By Neil ORMEROD, Newtown. EW. 
Dwyer. 1990. Pp. v-180. A $ 16.95. ISBN 
0-85574-268-2 

This book Is of an introductory na- 
ture. In the first section the author sur- 
veys the scene; describing theology and 
questioning the traditional descriptions 
of theology, indicating foe relationship of 
philosophies to theology and the great 
from classical 

thcofo^ alive until the 19408-50$ and 
contempprary theology. The final diap- 


tar of fois port is » fHacuSsion rtf aiethod 
in theology whh a fockis On tovebuon 
and the two poteSt ^od and dw funnan, 
the downWa^ and foe i^nvaid move-’ 
meiu. He ^ves major polnta ta a model 
based upon Lonergan's work. Theae ma- 
jor pofnis are nusarek, mttrpr^Uon, 
hittory and itaUeHc*, functions of the 
process from below with foe peak of the 
process being convenim (r^gious. In- 
tellectual, moral and pqrchic). liram this 
follows the dcnynwaid piiooess with foe 
ftdfowing functions foundations, doc- 
trines, systematics and communication. 
The ideas in this diapter especially form 
a background for his evaluative descrip- 
tion of contemporary theologies and their 
method. 

In the second part he studies ten 
theologians (Rung, Moore, Schillebeeckx, 
Rahner, Lonergan, Metz, Gutierrez, Boff, 
Schussler Fiorenza and Radford Reuther). 
CTioslng a representative work he gives a 
brief analysis with comments m> those 
aspects of method highlighted in foe au- 
thor when they fit into his earlier descrip- 
tion of theology (ch.4> and the weak- 
nesses or shortcomings of the thinker. 

I found Moore (Psychological Theol- 
ogy) enlightening Metz (PoUtkal Theol- 
ogy) quite relevant and the praxis ori- 
ented theologies (liberation and Femi- 
nist) with their focus on foe oppressed 
and the way each group use foe Herme- 
neutic of Suspicion adequate as introduc- 
tions. He introduces also foe in^rtance 
of the hermeneutic of recovery as tradi- 
tion has great and permanent fruitful- 
ness. 

From an Asian perspective the 
books has a major lacuna as no Asian or 
African theologian nor iheir mefoodo- 
Ic^cal approaches are included; This is a 
pity because Western Thecdogy needs to 
listen to these theologies. 

I would recommend this book 
strongly as an introductory text for stu- 
dents of theology - there are not many 
similar competent and simple introduc- 
tions to the great shifts and new Method- 
ologies. 


Paddy MEAGHER, S.). 



^ SUward. ByRo- 

£. VAlIJET. Ctand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdnwos- 19B9. Pp. x-185. $ 12^. 

lit'iiw aoul-aeaiddiig introduction of 
0 ie book the author wnstlcs with the 
meaning oi stewardship. He progresses 
from the gnatbanatiGal ncriion of tithing - 
lOtt oi one's time, talent and treasure - to 
the more biblical one of partic^ting in 
the divine mission, representing the Lord 
and being accountable to him. From 
there he advances to Jesus Christ as the 
chief steward and the Chinch as a stew- 
ard. Ultimately he shows that one is 
steward not just of money, or time or 
even of talent^ but of grace. 

The parables, the author maintains, 
all have stewardship implications. He 
studies them from this point of view and 
gives study aids to facilitate Interiorisa- 
tion. In the process he not only gives us 
insights into stewardship, but also into 
Christian living which, of course is ste- 
wardship in the widest sense. 

Thus on Jesus' words about salt he 
has: "Anyone who has ever prepared oat- 
meal knows that salt must be added be- 
fore the oatmeal is cooked, not after- 
wards. If it is added after cooking all that 
you taste is the salt. In a similar way, 
Christ can never be added as an after 
thought of an already full and committed 
life. Only as we give Christ first place in 
our total life - our vision, our plans, our 
personality, and our priorities - can we 
invest ourselves in creative giving. Then 
we can escape the trap of being possessed 
by our possessions. We only really have 
what we give away. What is true for us 
individually is also true for us corpo- 
rately. The Gospel is the treasure, the gift 
of God, committed to the stewardship of 
the Church. The responsibility of the 
Church is to be a living sign and an advo- 
cate of this gospel. If wo become mired 
in struggles for institutional survival or 
'turf protection', we are not being stew- 
ards of the Gospel that God has called us 
to be." 

This is a good, inspiring helpful, 
important, and a readable book. 

R.H. LESSER 


ExpMidht)| ikt. View. C>i»tav« Guti«rM« 
and the I^itum of Ubemdon UMoJogy. 
Edited by Marc R EIXIS and Otto 
MAOUBO. MaryknoU: Oibia, 199a 
xlv.22fi. U4.9S. IS»4 0-»a44..^1. 

1989 saw the pidalication of a mas- 
sive vohune of fifty essays r cp resenhng 
dw voice* ham twenty-four aountries 
entided Th* Atfimr ef Uhttatiim Thtotr 
ogg: Esasy* in tionor of Gustavo Caher- 
rsz (cf. VfTR, 55(1991) 118-91). The pros- 
«nt work is a selection of fourteen essays 
from the original vokune with a poignant 
greeting from Cardinal Paulo Evaristo 
Ams. The Introduction to the Afteoith 
anniversary edition of the seminat work 
of Cutierrez, A Thsolttgy of Liberation, 
has also been induded as providing the 
framework for the ensuing essays. This 
publication is meant to be an abridged 
and more easily accesible edition of the 
larger volume. However, for the paper- 
back edition with less than half the mate- 
rial the p-ice could have been further re- 
duced. 

The most important item is evi- 
dently the Introduction to the new edi- 
tion of Gutierrez's first work on libera- 
tion theology. He laments "the tendency 
to regard liberation theology as the radi- 
cal, political wing of European progres- 
sive theology" (pp. 15-16). Although 
there is inevitable influence from other 
ways of reflection, he affirms that libera- 
tion theology has got its own identity as 
"a critical reflection on Christian praxis 
in the light of the word of God." (p.l6). 
He also points out that "the historical 
womb from which liberation theology 
has emerged is the life of the poor and, in 
particular, of Christian communities that 
have arisen within the bosom of the pes- 
ent day Latin American Church." (pp. 19- 
20 ). 

Gutierrez insists on a oomprehen- 
Mve view of liberation: 1) from oppres- 
sive socio-economic structures; 2) from 
every kind of servitude leading to pro- 
found inner freedom; 3) from sin which is 
the deepest root of all servitudes. Here 
he is in tune with recent Churdi docu- 
ments like Liberatatit CoHscisntia of 
1966. 


' ' jfO- •nrmi Irian 'lit 

lariiHirid hy cem- 
'liicr mM- M end»'a0d 'aiilt;# « wdt n ^ 
aretidn thcrikiglatW' fa ad«er l a c m t te riati. 
fie now Iri^pertlailar ritreM on ttie neC' 
euary md Aultful linke between 
o rth ofr mxh and orthoJcaiy. AoeonUngto 
him, the two need ncti other, end nch le 
adversely affected when stght is loet of 
dw odier. He also mtplalna praxis as 
emmnUmettt and jmayer and stresses the 
contemplative dimension of all Chrfetian 
praxis. This is a trend diat has received 
IfTowing emphasis In his recent w'riUngs. 

Although he stresses the need for 
liboration from oppressive structures, he 
makes no referenoe io Marxism from 
which he has been distancing himself 


fe Sib' ^ de- 
peadeneji^ iSfiUfi Itad'a katif Sbong role 
to dte ifellMntaii Of :abas^^ 

Howewrir, kmifeiliaidiy^'^i^^ he 

spashs of the pfdblan of riM^ayiiMe for- 

afebt. M%ile the thec^ Of dqtend- 
«noe does not eiqptain everything, it 
sssms to have become more relevant 
with the triumph of the cafStaUst world 
in recent times. 

The rdadonshlp Of liberation thcol- 
ogy to dependency theory and Marxist 
analysis has been very well treated in the 
essay of Arthur F. McGovern. All the 
other essays have also been wdl written 
so that this work is a igood reference 
guide to liberation theology. 

George V. LOBO, S.J. 
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Follow Me — 

Discipleship in the Synoptic 
Gospels 


RJ. RAJA, S.J. 

In a careful textual study the author (St Paul's Seminary, P.B. 36, TimchiFapalli 620001) 
shows how discipleship in the synoptics comes from God who offers it to all. Mid 
implies a renunciation, a sharing of wealth with the poor, so os to be with Jesus and 
preach the Kingdom. It is a journey of growth in which Jesus is the beginning the 
middle and the end. In the Appendix he shows how the common theme of diad- 
pleship acquires a colouring of karma in Mk, of jnana in Mt and of bhakti in Lk, but 
that the MARGA is always Christ (see VJTR 55[1991]61-72, 121-141). 


Introduction 

T he term 'disciples' {'nuitbetai') as used in the synoptic Gos- 
pels is rather broad, and would include, on the one hand, 'the 
Apostles' or 'tlte Twelve' whom Jesus had chosen (cf. Mt 10:1; 11:1; 
13:10; 14:15.29.22; 20:17; Lk 6:40; 9:16, etc.) and, on the ottier, 'the 
multitude' or 'the crowd' that followed Jesus (cf.Lk 6:13.17; 19:37, 
etc.). In this study on discipieship in the (Gospels we take the term 
in its wider sense, as the offer and the invitation made by Jesus to 
any and everyone, apostles (Mk 1:16-20 par.) or otherwise (Lk 9:23 
par.), and the consequent response given by these to this invitation. 
Discipleship in this sense is an act God, a miracle of divine ^oe 
(d. Jc^ 10:12-13; 42:2-3; Zech 8:5-8; G«i 18:14, etc); and one can 
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otdy leoeivc it in obedienoe and surrender (cf. Mk 2:]4- 

j73ii3-29; Acts 9:1-22, etc.). "He is reached by him, whcMn alone He 
dKXMes. To him this Atman shows Himself" (Mund. Upanisad, 
IQ2.3). 


I. Clarification of Terms 

Two Important terms which are part and parcel of the disci- 
pleship vocabulaiy need prior consideration. They are ‘mathetai’ 
(a disdples) and ^akoUyutitein' {= to follow). 

1. *Mathetai': In her consciousness of being a chosen nation and 
as a consequence of the covenant, Israel could encounter the Word 
of God directly, and this excluded the possibility of a 'master-dis- 
ciple' relationship between God and herself, and much more be- 
tween Israelites among themselves. Hence the term 'talhtid', the 
Hebrew equivalent of the Greek 'mathctcs' (disciple in the .singular), 
has never found its place in tlie Hebrew Scriptures (07) the only ex- 
ception being 1 Chron 25:8, where the context is the setting apart of 
the singers for the temple liturgy. 

The fact that there was no place for the e.stabli.shment of a 'mas- 
ter-disciple' relationship in Israel and because the setting up of hu- 
man words alongside the Word of God was found impossible, the 
term 'mcsdret' {servant) played a more important role than 'talmid' 
(disciple). In this sense Joshua is named the servant of Moses (Ex 
Num 11:28), Elisha the servant of Elijah (1 Kings 19:19-21) and 
Baruch fhe .servant of Jeremiah (Jer 32:12-15). Both prophets and 
priests taught in the name of God (Num 11:29; Jer 28:2; IDeut 10:9; 
Ex 3225-27, etc), and not in their own as though having themselves 
the authcmtp of masters! 

Among the rabbis, because of a likely contact with Greek phi- 
lo.sophy, the 'Rabbi or master-disciple' {'hakam-talmid') vocabu- 
lary comes to play a preponderant role. As strict adherents of the 
Law and the Temple, the rabbis cultivated pn intellectual thirst for 
the understanding of the Law and its miniMae which had an un- 
bounded influence on the ordinary people "who do not know the 
Law" (Jn 7:49). This gave rise to groups of followers who too 
wanted to excel in the intricacies of the legal system by studying the 
Law ('lofttad'), scrutinizing it {'darns') and becoming in some way 
students of the Law ('talmid'). 

Gospels the term 'mathetes' / 'mathetai' appears roughly 
260 times. Mention is made of the disdples of the Baptist (Mt 112 
par.), of Moses Qb 9:27-28), of the pharisees (Mk 2:18 par.), of Paul 
(Acts. 925) and espedatly, in most cases, of Jesus, about whom we 
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,(,{ 181 ^^ In (hp Ccipds In the aae c)| :^plu»8e 
Sad^^t Sh; Mk 2:15, etc) and dw umi 9 » €|f 

deles' 17:19; Lk 9:16, etc), tbe foniier dehotiiig m indephtie 
gathetiitg of pedpk and the Litter a defiidte ^roup 
24:1-3; U 5:30; 6:1; 9:16.18, etc). 

Hie term’matUetes' in the Angular appears hi the teadhhig of 
Our Lord on the nature of discipleship (cf. Mt 10^i4t25; Lk 1426;^; 
Mt 10:42) where discipleship is equat^ with 0trift4ikeites$ bi eve- 
rytldn^ especially sharing in the lot of Christ. Pul) discipleship is 
full Christ-likeness! 

Z Akokmtitein’ ('to follow', 'to walk after*): As part of the caM- 
vocabulary of discipleship, the Greek term ' ako l out hehi' (*10 ftrf- 
low') which translates the Hd>rew phrase 9ui&ik ahatv' ('to go afto“ 
some one') is not so uncommon in the Hebrew Scriptures as 'tal(nid^ 
It agnifies the idea of relationship between realities of a lower and a 
higher order. It may express the relationship of 'leader-foUaWOf^ 
denoting fealty and service of the latter to the former Qud 9:4; 1 Sam 
22:12); of 'husband-wife' symbolizing fidelity and loyalty of the part- 
ners to each other, and thus also figuratively being used with refer- 
ence to Israel and the God of the covenant 0ud 19:19-21; Deut 4:3; 
6 : 14 ; Jer 2 : 2 ; 7 : 6 , etc.); of 'teacher-pupiV expressing deference and 
service of the taught to the teacher (1 Kings 19:19-21; 2 Kings 2:3-7). 
One thing is certain, that since Israel was in the habit of 'walking 
after* other gods Oud 2 : 12 ; Deut 4 : 3 ; Hos 1 : 2 , etc.), which in com- 
mon parlance would be termed 'apostasy*, she had reservatkms 
about using this term with reference to her relationship with YHWH 
(Deut 1 : 36 ; 13 : 5 , etc). The Gospel usage of 'akotouthein' may go 
back to the 'teacher-pupil' {'rabbi-talmid') relationship displayed in 
the prophetic brotherhood such as that of Elijah and Elisha men- 
tioned above. 

Because the Lord was a devouring fire and a jealous God (Deut 
424 ), the rabbis themselves, though theo-centric and thOTah-cenhic, 
could not reconcile themselves with the idea of 'following God*. 
The transcendence of God would never permit them to speak in 
terms of a 'walking after* God. At the same time they were not 
averse to the fact of having disciples of their own to pursue the 
study of the Law. Studying the Law meant, of course, 'walking 
afteri ('being with', 'in the presence of,' etc.) the master or fo1ioWi|| 
him who had the expertise over the Law. "It is mcme imporljIMi 
said .8: raVSi, ta serve the Law than just understand it." ServingiilMe 
Lav^ji^jneito mean J|b be at the service of the m^er, to suismder 
o p^^y maste|il fiii thispregnant sense 'haJak alum' (to walk 
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AfteO aeqiiitedthemeafUng'toseiv^ By five same te^ 'to ligten 1 
to', 'to be with', 'to simendei', ^to serve', 'to follow', etc, beeai»e i 
oonverffi>te Wifii one another. 

In the Indian tradlticm, too, the 'chda' in the 'gtoru-stOya' sys- 
tern is one who is at the service (rf the 'guru'. He or she attains the 
status of a true 'dieia' through renunciation ('tatmigya') and dis- 
cernment ('vfodica'), through ridding himsdf oT hersdf of ^oism 
('ahatnkara') by burning off all desires, severing all knots and i 
controling all senses, all of which lead to total surrender ('sraddha) 
in faito and obedience. *1 ant your disciple,” sa^ the Gita, *and 
put all my trust in you (I who have surrendered completely); so 
teach me” (Gita 2:7). 

3. Although the 'roMfi-talmid' relationship (like the 'Guru- 
chela' pattern) comes nearer to the '/esus-dtscfpfe' relationship, and 
the rabbinic as well as the biblical concepts of "zvalking after' {'halak 
ahare') and 'follouHng' {'akolouthein') are closer to each other than 
may seem at first sight, yet the differences between them are consid- 
erable and hence should not be overlooked. The following chart 
gathers up the main differences between the two 


J««u»-Dlscipiea 

1. Jesus himself looses his disciples 
(Jn 15:16; Mk 3:13; Lk 9:59 etc). 

2. Jesus binds his disciples to his own 
person (Mk 3:14). 

3. The community of life with Jesus 
is an end in itself (Mt 10:24-25), 

4. Jesus sends his disciples to pro^ 
claim the Kingdom (Lk 9:60; Mk 3:14; 
Mt 4:19). 

5. Jesus calls any and everyone to 
becnme his disciples (Mk 1:16-20; 2:14; 
cf. the list of the apostles, Lk 6:15). 

6. Jesus needed no ordination to be 
a rabbi; he is just named so (Mk 9:5; 
14:45). 

7. Jesus has not studied under any 
rabbi (Jn 7:15). 

8. Jesus exhorts his disciples to hu- 
mility (Mt 23:5-12). 

9. The disciples in their turn do not 
form their own disciples (Mt 5:19; 
Mk 6:30). 


Rabbi-Disciple* 

1. The disci]rfes choose their respec- 
tive rabbis. 

2. The disciples are committed to the 
Thorah. 

3. Disci pleship is only a step towards 
becoming an ordained rabbi oneself 
('seniikah'). 

4. The duty of the disciples is to learn 
the Law and the Traditions and be- 
come experts in interpreting them. 

5. The choice of the disciples is ba.secl 
on differences in grade and tank. 

6. One acquires the title rabbi by 
ordination. 

7. Rabbis have become so by learn- 
ing under another t::tkbbi. 

8. Rabbis teach their disciples to ac- 
quire rank emd excellence. 

9. After their training the disciples 
in turn form other disdpies (cf. adKx>l 
<d rabbi so and so). 


aH y>ese 4ifieKence8 as Ss 'Sks^' 
anti-fi^fcNc-abrte^ of Jesus <cf. K|t 23a-l€!; 12‘M-^ M( 

20sIM 7, eb:.)« we may safdy qondude tot tiw i^tiondiip beiNvema 
the two can never be one of <fependenoe but of an apparent aimUai<- 
ity, a i^l^oaship whidti is veiy tenuous and anakigiqtl and benor 
ne^ to be af^redated critically. What is i^wdific in the rdatlon” 
diip of Jesus to Ins disciples is the self-Onddstanding Jesus had 
whkh he exhibits in his lelatkmdtip to them. Dtsdpleship as in> 
spired by Jesus and demanded by him was apparently a new diin^ 
s(»nething which did not fit in« or was not on all fours with, the 
usual rabbinic phenomena prevalent then. 

In the Gospels the disdpleship vocabulaiy ctf 'akoloutkehi^ and 
its compound forms are found roughly 90 times. Widi only a tew 
receptions (Mk 14:13 par., Mt 9:19) all the rest occur in the context 
of 'g^g behind', 'walking after' or 'following ' Jesusf 

In a general sense the phrase is used to portray the crowds 
'going behind' Jesus, denoting an external and literal walking In the 
company of Tesus (Mk 3:7 par., 5:24, etc.). In an extended sense it 
describe 'the Twelve' or isolated disdples following Jesus, again 
only externally (Mk 6:1; Mt 8:23, etc.). In a pregnant sense it ac- 
quires the meaning of following Jesus, but in a religious context of 
disdpleship (Mk 1:17-18 par., 2:14 par., etc). It is a total self-com- 
mitment and surrender which breaks all other ties. It is what the 
Indian tradition would call 'sraddhd which literally means 'placing 
the heart' on Cod. 

What concerns us here is this pregnant sense of the term. In this 
sense It occurs 35 times in the Gospels, of which 24 are found in the 
synoptic Gospels and 11 in John (and never in Acts or in Paul). 
Now if we examine the call of the apostles ('the twelve') and the 
general calls extended to all and sundry a similar pattern emerges. 


Apostles' call:: 

Situation 

Mk 1:16 Sea of Galilee 
Mk 2:14 Tax office 

General calls: 

Lk957 The road 
Lk 18:18 Ruler questions 


Call 

Mk 1:17 'Follow me" 
Mk 2:14 'Follow me’ 

Lk 9\S9 'Follow me' 
Lk 1822 'Follow me' 


Retponse 

Mk 1:18-19 'they left their 
nets . .. and followed him'. 
Mk 2:14 'he followed him' 

Lk 9:60 'Leave the deed . . . 
.proclaim the Klngdoml 

Lk 1823.28. 'But he became 
sad' . . .'We have left . . . 
and followed yoo'. 
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toxycitort. As ptotrsyed itt tfw Goepcto telh 
fMmt di* iilBlottcto Jesus. The tjuestlon arltos as to whutoer Hie dto 
^^toxli^woids ftoUDW ISC') as ydiessed to both the A|toSSes «s 
as to die (browd, were meant strkdy for the first disd^les in 
rdallon to die histoctoal Jesus ix, rather, for the ccwnmiinifies ot ttte 
ree p e c H v e evai^eltols and hence for all die Chrisdans of ^ times in 
idadCHi to die Christ of faith, the risen and exalted Lord. Aidiough 
die drcumstances onnnecled widi the disripleship voeatiulaiy may 
go hade to the various conerrie situations in the life of the eardily 
Jesus, yet neither the pre-synoptic traditions nor the synoptic Gos- 
pds themselves were immediately interested in the primitive, gen- 
eral and extnnal meaning of the term {'akolouthein'), but rather 
through this term they wanted to express the relationsKip of the 
Christians to the exalted Christ, die present Lord of the Church in 
whom they confessed the historical Jesus. 

The fact that Rev 14:4 states explidtly that the call to disci- 
pletoiip exists even after Easter, and in Jn 1:35-51; 8:12; 12:46 the 
flowing' of Jesus and 'faith' in him are used interchangeably, 
means that we are justified in affirming that in the transmission ^ 
the words of Jesus on discipleship, the post-easter Church held fast 
to the fact that^such a call to discipleship exists even after Easter. 
The shift of emphasis in Luke from the 'eschaUnt' to the 'semeron' 
(cf. 'today' in Lk 2:11;' 431; 536; 1238; 13:32-33; 19:5.195 22:34.61; 
23:43) more than amply proves that many of Jesus' sayit^ — and 
surely those on discipleship — were still valid in the time of Luke's 
writing, and hence also for our times and for all timea The eschato- 
logical edge being blunted, these sayings and events become an 
ii^piration and guide to day-to-day Christian living. Hence, with 
regard to the discipleship texts in general We may not be wrong in 
affirming that on the one hand, the earthly life of Jesus would not 
have made any sense without the call to discipleship, and on the 
other, the life of (he Church only makes sense as a sharing in the 
discipleship of Christ who is now the exalted Lord of the Chutdi. 

11. An Enquiry into the Texts 

For our examination and reflection we shall take into account 
botii the texts of the call of the Apostles and the general 

calls offoM^|0 others and study them tbgetoer and thus draw rele- 
vant ocmcl^^:ms for Christian discipleship in general for today and 
tomorrow. 



IN IHE SYNOPnC C09>E^ 
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7|tf call of the Apostles ('the Tiwelve') is found in.the foHmvtog 
texts; ' '■ ■•■;■'' - 

L Mk 1:1^20 and par. Mt 4:18-22; Lk 5:1-11. 
it Mk 2:14-17 and par. Mt 9: 9-13; Lk 5:27-32. 
iii. Mk 3:13-19 and par. Mt 10:1-4; Lk 6:12-16; 

Wtule the first two groups are concerned with the dhect call of 
particular disciples who will go on to constitute 'the Twelve', the 
third group deals with the choosing and the naming of 'the Twelvef' 
in which too the call vocabulary is present. 

The group of texts which come under tlie general calls are diose 
which are invitations offered by Jesus to any one in general wh6 
may care or want to follow him, the only exception being Mk 10:17- 
22 par., where a specific individual is addressed (a rich young man 
who was a ruler). 

The texts of the general calls are: 


1. A general call; 

Mk 8;34-9:l; 

Mt 16:24-28; 

Lk 923-27. 

2. Some individu- 

als are called; 

3. Some condi- 
tions laid for dis- 


Mt 16:24-28; 

Lk 957-62. 

dpleship: 


Mt 10:37-38; 

Lk 1425-33. 

4. A rich young 

ruler is called; 

Mk 10:17-22; 

Mt 19:16-22; 

Lk 18:18-23. 


As in the calls of 'the Twelve', so too one finds here the call 
vocabulary. The only difference is that here the call is thrown open 
to all. Even the rich young ruler stands for all (cf. Mk and Mt), for 
you and me today. 

When we examine all these texts together certain characteristics 
emerge which we may call the marks of discipleship or the disci- 
pleship-charter, and which are applicable to all times, places and 
persons. 

The disciple in broad terms is (i) one who is called by God 
Gesus), (ii) to he with him (the vertical dimendon of the cnU) and 
(iii) to be sent out on his mission (the horizontal dimensimi). Mk 
3:13-15 succinctly portrays these three as essential elements of disd- 
pleship. In fact, around these thrm basic charach|j|stics can be 
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biDUg^t together all calls to disdpleship in tiie Bible and especially 
those in the synoptic Go^>els. 

2. The Call 

The call of a disciple implies in itself two elements: an internal 
decision on the part of God in favour of some one and an external 
call in space and time. 

Jesus who said, "You did not choose me, but I chose you and 
appointed you . . (Jn 15:16.19; 6:70; 13:18, etc.), points out the 
source and the origin of every call. This call is from all eternity, 
before the one called even consciously realizes it. The reference to 
the womb of the mother stresses this point. Isaiah would say, "The 
Lord called me front the uxmtb; from the body of my mother he 
named my name" (Is 49:1). In the case of Jeremiah, the Lord pro- 
claims, "Before 1 formed you in the ivomb 1 knew you, and before 
you were bom I consecrated you" (Jer 1:5). The psalmist confesses, 
"For thou didst form my inward parts, thou didst knit me together 
in my mother's womb... thou knowest me right well" (Ps 139:13-15). 
Of his own call Paul would say, "He had set me apart before 1 tvas 
bom" (Gal 1:15). Speaking of the call of the Baptizer, the ange 
prophesies, "He will be filled with the Holy Spirit even from his 
mother's wotub"' (Lk 1:15). 

It is to be noted that this 'ivomb-theory' which is common to the 
call of the prophets as well as the apostles stresses the fact that Goi 
sets his chosen ones on the way of their vocation to his service even 
before their very birth. (Notice the use of the term 'yasar' — to 
create used in Gen 2:7-8 and Jer 1:5). This idea of God's primacy in 
the call to discipleship is further highlighted by the use of terms like 
'to choose', 'to pick out' (Jn 15:16), 'to be pleased', 'to think well of' 
(Gal 1:15), 'to desire', 'to want' (Mk 3:13), etc. 

This 'ivomb-choice' by God which is internal, is spelt out in 
concrete by an external call addressed to the disciple. Tbis may be 
expressed by a direct imperative, 'follow me' (Mk 2:14; Ml 8:22; Lk 
5:27-28, etc.), or in the fact of an actual following itself, the direc 
address of the call being presumed (Mk 1:18; Lk 5:11; Mt A-22, etc.). 
Although this call to discipleship implies concrete cases of persons 
who lived in the time of the historical Jesus, yet, as mentioned ear- 
lier, it eitibraces all times and all persons. This is especially dear 
from the Gospel of Luke where the disdpleship term is often u.se 
with reference to Christian discipleship in the time of the writer 
himself and after (cf. Lk 5:27-28; 923.4957.59.61; 18:22-28). The 




Btt«^9oni«vbe afBrmtd of theotharGoyris. 

A thfetefcxe is one who is called. No one can arnig^ 

to hhnaelf this fHivilege. It is a gih first and last f'tenoe Paul wotid 
name himself as 'cme called by the will cd God', and the Qiris^kS 
as 'those called to be saints' (1 Cor 1:1-2; cf. also 2 Hm 1:9; Eph 4:1- 
2;Rofirf8:30,etc.>. 

This call comes to eveiy one. fi\e fishermen (Mk 1:16-20), a tax 
collector (Mk 2:14-17), a rich young man who is also a ruler (Lk 
18 : 18 ), a scribe who is a disciple of the Law (Mt 8:19), an ancmy- 
mous disciple (Lk 9:61), any one in general (Lk 14:2^). But the 
Gospels testify to the fact that some accept it (Mk 1:16-20, etc.), 
while others reject it (Lk 14:15-20; 18:23, etc.). The former become 
disciples, and Jesus promises to them the Kingdom of God (Lk 
18:22), provided they follow the terms and conditions that accom- 
pany this call. Of the latter, especially the rich young man, we may 
only quote the words of Dante, "I looked and behold the shade of 
him, who made through cowardice the great refusal'] 

3. The Conditions 

The two basic conditions of disdpleship as spelt out in Mk 3:14 
are (a) to be unth him and (b) to be sent out. Following Jesus Chriat 
means to be attached to him and surrender oneself completely to 
him and all his values, and at the same time taking up his ta;^ of 
pitxrlaiming the Kingdom as well as making disCipIes (Mt 28:18-20) 
and bearing witness to him (Lk 24:46-49). Before the disciple begins 
to preach and bear witness, he has to identify himself with Jesus; 
before he acts as a disciple he must be a disciple. 

(a) "To be unth him" (The vertical aspect of disdpleship) 

Jc^n uses the analogy of the grapevine to convey this idea of in- 
timacy and dependence of the disdple on Christ (Jn 15:4-5.11). The 
Johannine term "abide in' is fairly equivalent to the Markan "to be 
with' and the Pauline 'in Christ', 'in me', etc. (Rom 8:10; Gal 1:16; 
220; Eph 3:17; 2 Cor 5:17, etc.). The Gospel of Thomas says, *He 
whp is near me, is near the fire" to be consumed by it (G. Th. 86). 
The identification is so complete that the great divide between God 
and the disciple is obliterated to the point that now only the Lord 
remains! 

It is interesting to note that Mk uses the expressions 'to be xvith 
him', "to be with them", etc., some 20 times to express this closeness 
of the disciples to Jesus and that of Jesus to them. Of these, 13 uses 
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are unique to him (1'36; 3:14; 4:36; 52437.40; 6S0; ftlQ; 9:1^ 11:11; 
14:ia-20.3% 15:28). Surriy the evangelist was not only d 

tile oonciete fdkiwing of the histotkal Jesus the disciples of hii 
time, but also of the following of the risen Lc^ by the would-b& 
disc^les of all times. If we keep in mind the fact that Mk is givii^a 
catechesis to the new converts, then the phrase 'to be with him' 
surely transcends ^lace and time to indude all followos of Christ. 
Lk who presents the ideal disciple (Mary) as one *who believed' (Lk 
1:4^, like John (see above) presenis faith as the mark of "being tviOi' 
Jesus (Lk 730; 8:48; 17:19; Acts 10:43; 14:9; 16:31, etc.). Here too we 
may infer that according to the Lukan 'today', these usages could 
have the full thrust of the post-resurrection faith in Jesus, namely, 
the identification of oneself with the Lord's way of life and destiny 
in the daily existeiu% of one's life (cf. LJc 9:23). For Mt "baptizin 
into the name' gives identity to the disdple (Mt 28:19). This would 
involve repentance, conversion, faith in and adherence to Jesus and 
fellgwship with him. What Paul would say of himself, "It is no 
longer I who live, but Christ who lives in me" (Gal 2:20), applies 
fully to all disciples of Christ. The result is a reshaping of human 
life by the transcendent influence of Christ's indwelling, a symbiosis 
of the disciple with Christ, the glorified Lord. In the words of the 
Gita, "Fix your mind on me, cultivate devotion to me, worship me, 
salute me. If you dedicate yourself to me in this manner, you shall 
attain me" (Gita 9:34). 

This transformation takes place at two levels: (i) Getting rid of 
all that may be a hindrance to the following of Jesus, and (il) cling- 
ing to all that will facilitate the symbiotic union with him. In the 
words of a Vaishnavite Alwar of the South, "No kin^ip with the 
world have I, Which takes for true the life that is not true; For Thee 
alone my passion bums." 

(b) To be ready to face risks 

Discipleship works on the basic principle enunciated by our 
Lord, "No man can serve two masters . . . you cannot serve God 
and mammon" (Mt 6:24; cf. also 1 Tim 6:10). If 'mammon' would 
directly denote money, it could be extended to mean also all that 
stands in the way of following God, namely self, possessions, per- 
sons, etc. 

i. Denial of Self. Self-centeredn^, self-aggrandisement, self- 
glory, etc., are real 'mammons' that claim our total attention. The 
disciples of Jesus must give their all to God. By the command "let 
him deny himself" (Lk 9:23 par. Mt 16:24; Mk 8:34), Jesus expecL 
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<tticip)es to abandm and sacrifioe their own natural aO^^fautoe 
totemadvesi, thdr daims, interests, dcdres and ambitions and thus 
fyeoome "apostates of their own egocentric selves.” This radical 
sonend^^ of their egos dgnii^ a freedmn whidi is possible (xily 
when they commit themselves unreservedly to Christ This is what 
Ptud would dedgnate as "crudfyit^ the fl^ Hs pasdcms and 
dedies” (Gal 524) and as "being bom aneiw” On 3:7). In other 
words, Christian disdpleship ocmsists not merely in the radica] re* 
nundation of oneself and one's sins but also in not e^Uishing 
one's life by oneself but resolutely accepting death and allowing 
oneself to be established and ruled by Christ. 

This total commitment to Christ is expressed in terms of "carnf- 
ing one's oum cross" after the example of Jesus (Mk 8:34 par.; Mt 
838 par.). It is not the material carrying of the cross beam of Jesus 
as was done by Simon of C}nene (Lk 2326) that is intended here, 
but a spiritual and symbolic one, namely, the disdple has to taste 
the consequences of true disdpleship in his life through suffering, 
martyrdom and death ("his own cross" — Lk 14:27). That this 
taking up of the cross implies all of one's life and demands a day>to* 
day moral heroism, has been underscored by Lk through the add!* 
tkxi oi the word 'daily' to the fact of "taking up the cross" (9:23). 
Jesus' cross thus is not only drawn into the many crosses in whidi 
the life of the disdple must be proved daily, but it actually adds 
meaning to all of them. It is not an overenthusiastic ideology, but a 
hard and down-to-earth day-to-day death (Rom 8:36; 1 Cor 15:31; 2 
Cor 4:10) that is intended here. 

II. Renunciation of material possessions: This day-to-day death 
or renunciation of self demands a further divesting of the disdples 
from all the trappings that go to make that self complacent, secure 
and supine, namely, material possessions such as money, wealth, 
properties, etc. 

In the case of all the apostolic calls, leaving behind one's posses- 
sions, though they may not have been much, is considered an essen- 
tial step in the following of Jesus. 

The first disdples (Simon, Andrew, James and John) who were 
all fisherfolk left their only means of sustenance, their nets and their 
boats, in order to follow Jesus (Mk 1:16-20 par.). Luke would radi- 
calize this event by stating that "they left everything and followed 
him" (Lk 5:11). The sa^e is the case with regard to the call of the 
Levi. While Mk and Mt leave us to presume what the Levi had 
done, Lk alone accentuates the fact that "he left everything and rose 


4tid iMlowed him’' (Lk 528). 

' TMs saying (rf final good'bye to all one^s posscsaiona is 
ened also in fXw demands made by Jesus hhnsdf in lie 14:33 and 
1822, b<^ discipie^p texts (cf. 'tenounce alt' 14:33; '’'seit ail that 
you have^ 182^. In 6ict Jesus as the Apf»tte (the Dlsdpie) of the 
Father, had set die example himself by “having no place iiHhoe to 
lay his head" (Lk 9:58), and by not clinging on to his divinity (Pl^ 
2:6*7). Following the teaching and the example of Jesus the eariy 
ChuKh too did the same (Acts 2:44-45; 4:32-37). For acootding to 
Lk the disdple must “beware of all {‘panto') oovetoumess* (Lk 
12:15), since covetousness or "love of money is the root of all evils' 
(1 Tim 6:6-10). The danger is not in the possession of riches but in 
being possessed by them. 

Hence, in spite of his rigorism, one finds in Lk a twofold atti- 
tude to riches, a moderate one advocating a prudent use of them (cf. 
3:11; 10:35-37; 12:33; 14:13, etc.), and a radical one propounding 
total renouncement (cf. 5:11; 14:33; 18:22, etc.). We may possess 
them, but not be possessed by them. 

That this renouncement by itself is not an absolute value is 
further underscored by Lk. The disciple deprives himself of money 
and material goods in order to provide those who do not have them 
or are deprived of them . The 'giving up' of wealth is for the sake of 
'giving to'. 

In concrete the disciple is told to sell his possessions 'and give 
alms^ (12:33), and 'to dtsfnbufe to the poor' (18:22). The early Chris- 
tian community in fact, "sold their possessions and goods and dis- 
tributed them to all" (Acts 2:45). After selling their lands or houses 
the Christians "brought the proceeds of what was sold and laid it at 
the apostles' feet, and distribution was made to each as any one had 
need" (Acts 4:34-35). The term 'to distribute' so frequently used in 
Lk means not an indiscriminate doling out of money and goods, but 
a sharing of gmds with discretion, that is, giving to each one ac- 
cording to the need. The words of the Didache, "Let your alms 
sweat in your hands" meaning, "Do not give alms hastily," refer to 
this prudence (cf. Acts 2:45; 4:35; Lk 1822, etc.). 

It deserves to be noted that of ail the synoptic Gospels Lk insists 
of sharing of goods and almsgiving as essential components in the 
making of a disciple. To 'the Twelve' as well as the vast multitude 
of 4Hsidples Jesus gives the command, "Give to every one who begs 
frOm you' (6:17.30-31); to the disdptes he says, "Sell your posses- 


gions ahns" (12:33); to tf»e riA yoting man who wants lo^ 

(allow lie fKtoposev "S^ all . . . and disbinae {‘diadosy to the 
poor^ (l&2S9^ ,' Xhe Baptist too admonishes Uw multitude to share 
dt^goods wiHh titose who have none (3:11). To spur the dladpies 
on to follow this advice of sharing gfx^s Uc furtl^ brings in the 
; example the Messiah himself "who divides {‘diadostii') his spoilf 
(1122) which.may refer to the riches of the mighty being distributed 
by the Messiah to the needy (cf. Is 53:12). Thus depriving oneself of 
one^s goods and possessions acquires its full significance only in the 
context of the disciples sharing them with the dispossessed, an idea 
Diat needs to be emphasized today. 

Hi. Hatred' of kith and kin: Together with self and posseaskms 
the disciple is also expected to leave behind ('to hate')the persons 
whom he most cherishes. No one, not even the nearest and dearest, 
^11 have precedence in the scale of loyalty of the disciple to the 
master. Jesus demands from his disciples an absolute break from all 
natural bonds. To the one who wanted to go and buiy his father, he 
proposes, "Leave the dead to bury their own dead" (Lk 9:60). 'To 
another who desired to bid goodbye to his family, the answer of 
Jesus is, "No one who puts his hand to the plough and looks back is 
fit for the Kingdom of God" (9:62). In the call of the Apostles both 
Mk and Mt inform us specifically that the sons of Zebedee "left 
their father and followed him" (Mk 120; Mt 422. Lk 5:11 says "they 
left everything" surely including the family). The words of the 
Gita, "Seek my shelter alone" (Gita 18:66), chime a similar notel 

In the context of the calls to discipleship the synoptists elaborate 
the list of persons 'to be hated', in comparison to God. These lists 
occur in the conditions Jesus lays down for discipleship (cf.ik 14:26; 
par. Mt 10:37) and in the response Jesus gives to Peter, when the 
latter confesses that in the following of Jesus the apostles have left 
their homes (cf. Lk 1829-30 par. Mt 19:29; Mk 10:29-30). All the 
Gospels insist on the right ordering in the scale of values with re- 
gard to natural affections within the context of discipleship. In its 
startling severity it means that the love for Christ must supersede 
all other loves. This most drastic and paradoxical assertion is fur- 
ther radicalized in the Gospel of Lk by the addition of the person to 
the list of persons 'to be hated'. Rather than trying to find out if the 
term 'wife' refers to giving up 'a xvife' (marriage itself) or giving up 
'one's unfe' (in an already married state), we may safely affirm that 
what is of concern here for Lk is the wholeheart^ and all-exclusive 
love that Jesus would demand of his disciple. The path of love is 





too nanoiv; there is no place for two Uiem 

Without also entering into the c]uestian whether the tenn ‘to 
hate' as used by Lk is mcne original and hence the Ipsh^ma vetho 
/eati'tfuui the phiase 'to love less' as used by Mt, we may conclude 
that between natural affection and loyidty to Christ the dlsdpie 
must be ready, if necessary, to act towards what is dearest to him as 
if it were an (Aject of hatred. The Lukan expression is more radical, 
but the Matthaean one does trot blunt the edge either When rate 
becomes attadied to God, one becomes iton-attached to every other 
thing and person! 

This renouncement-series (self, things and persons) uitich at the 
outset is discouraging and even frightening is not the be-aU and the 
end-all of disdpleship. It is simply a prelude to and at the same time 
the necessary consequence of disdpleship. This is also demonstrated 
in the Indian tradition. In Hinduism'sanitynsa' the giving up of all 
things one has accumulated and the leaving behind of all persons 
one loved, go hand in hand with 'brahtna-vidya' (knowledge and 
obedience to God). A sannyasl is one who endeavours to realize the 
"Brahman' in himself through the hard road of renunciation. He is 
inwardly liberated from the six enemies of desire, anger, greed, 
delusion, jealousy and pride; he is also outwardly liberated and 
attains exterior attunement by freeing himself from things and per- 
sons. Thus the disciple reaches the stage of total surrender: 'sraddha' 
in biith and obedience, through renunciation {'vairagjfa"), discrimi- 
nation ( 'viveka"), and the burning off of all knots {'ahamkara'). 
Thirunavukkarasar, one of the Saivite mystics of Tamil Nadu, has 
summed it up so succinctly: 

Thou to me art parents. Lord; Thou all kinsmen that I need; 

Thou to me art loved one fait; Thou art treasure rich indeed; 

Family, friends, home art Thou; Life and joy I draw from Thefe; 

False world's goods by Thee I leave; Gold, peaii, wealth art Thou to me. 

We may not find a better text anywhere that distils the idea of 
discipleship as enunciated in the Gospels. 

The positive aspect of the triple renunciation (self, things and 
persons) is expressed clearly from the call-texts where 'leaving be- 
hind' and 'following' usually go together (cf. Mk 1:17-18; Mt 4:19-20; 
Lk 5:10-11; 9-59-60, etc., where 'aphiemi' — 'to leave' is followed by 
'akoJouthein' — 'to walk after'). Thus the abandoning of goods and 
persons is ordained immediately to lbs following of Jesus, since the 
former in itself has no meaudng except in relation to the latter. The 
synoptists point out consistently that die separation or rupture from 


otic's pwn is 4lwa3Ps to acquire seme ^eater good: 

cfi Mt “He Mibr all . . . (hat fidld''(trea8ure} 

13:46; 'He told all . . . bought it* (pearl) 

1921: 'Sell . . . you will have freontiv hi heave»“ 

par.Lk 1822: 'SeO all . . . treasure 6i keatm“ 

Mk 1021: “Sdt what you have . . . treasure im heavm." 

Treasure, pearl, treasure in heaven are all symbolic of 'eternal 
life' (Mt 19:16), 'life' (19:17), 'IQngdom of God' (1924). This is tht 
greater good: the giving up of self and goods alters already here the 
disciple's fundamental relationship with God and fellow-humans; 
which is the anticipated Kingdom of God on earth (cf. Mt 620; Lk 
1233; Mk 10:21; Mt 1021; Lk 18*22). While in Mt and Mk the aspect 
of renunciation stands out as a decisive act (cf. perfect tense in Mt 
19*27; Mk 10:28), in Lk it is the act of following that is in^sted upon, 
to which the act of renunciation (participial phrase in Lk 18:2^, is 
subordinated. Freedom from all bonds is freedom for the Kingdom, 
for Jesus and his mission, for service to Jesus' poor (see earlier 
'distribute'). The outer freedom leads the disciple to an inner free, 
dom which fills him with the fruit of the Spirit (Gal 5:25-26), and 
thus disposes him to be available for service. Hence, the selling erf 
goods, etc., is not advocated by Christ for itself, but for the discreet 
liberality in helping the poor. This is something unique to Lk, and 
in line with the example of the Lord himself (Lk 4:18-19). Like 
master, like disciple! 

(c) To be sent out (The horizontal aspect of disdpleship) 

Every disciple of Jesus is not merely a companion of Jesus, but 
also a co-wotker with him. Hence we have the following structure 
in the call-texts as well as the mission-texts: 

The call- texts: 

Mk 1:17 : 'Follow me .. .1 will make you .. .fishers of men' 

3:13-14; He called to him ... to be sent out to preach . . . 

Lk 5:10-11: They .. .followed him .. .'you will be catching men.* 

9:59-60: 'Follow me . . . proclaim the Kingdom of God.' 

The Mission-texts: 

Mt 28:19-20; "Go .... make disciples . . . teach them" 

Mk 16:15-16; "Go preach the Gospel ..." 

The conclusion from the above structure is clear. Renounce- 
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mentirf self, things and persons as well as being with Jesus are not 
ends in ttwinselves; dwy are only means to tjie goal of ptocbumii^ 
the Klngdcmi. Paul says of his vocaticm diat he was called in oider 
that he 'might preach him among the Gentiles' (Gal 1:15-16). 

Jesus himself underscores this when he says, 'Let us go on to 
the next towns that I may preach there also; for that is why I cam 
out" (Mk 1:38; 13:10; Lk 4:43 — 'dei' = must). Not only did Jesus 
preach the IQngdom throughout all Galilee (Mk 1:39), but also he 
cmnmanded 'the Twelve to prodaim the Kingdom (Mk 3:15; 16:15- 
17; Mt 28:19-20). In fact following the teaching and the example of 
Jesus, 'the Twelve' preach the Go^ News not only in the life-time 
of Jesus (cf. Mk 6:12-13; Lk 9:6, etc.), buf also after his death and 
resurrection, as is testified to in the Acts. 

That this mission of preaching the Kingdom is entrusted not 
only to the 'the Twelve' but to all the disciples is clearly pointed out 
by Lk. While the sending out of 'the Twelve' in Lk 9:1-6 has paral- 
lels in Mk 6:7-12 and Mt 10:5-11, the mission of the seventy disciples 
In Lk 10:1-16 has no parallel in neither of the other synoptists. Nei- 
ther has the command given to an unnamed disciple as expressed in 
Lk 9:60 any similarities in Mk and Mt. Thus the distinction between 
the apostle and the disciple fades away in so far as preaching the 
Good News is concerned. 

In the early Church Philip and Barnabas who were not of the 
college of 'the Twelve', do preach and bear witness to the Kingdom 
(Acts 8:5; 14:27, etc.). So integrated with Paul's call is the mission of 
preaching (cf. Gal 1:15-16; Acts 9:1-20, etc.) that he says, "For neces- 
sity is laid upon me. Woe to me if I do not preach the Gosper'(] 
Cor 9:16; Col 1:28, etc.). 

Thus the Spirit of the Lord who anointed Jesus "to preach the 
Good News to the poor" (Lk 4:18-19) is also commissioning eveiy 
disciple with the same gift and challenge (cf. Is 11:1-5; 49:1 6; 61:1-3; 
Jer 1:5-10; Acts 26:12-18 etc.), since becoming a disciple always en- 
tails the duty of proclaiming the Good News, being a 'light to the 
nations' (Is 42:6; 49:6). 

Luke among the synoptists highlights this essential aspect of the 
call to disdpleship by underscoring that (i) Jesus as the unique dis- 
ciple of the Father took to the preaching of the Good News as his 
'duty' (Lk 4:43-44); (ii) 'the Twelve' as close disciples of Jesus were 
sent by him "to preach the Kingdom of God and to heal" (9:1-2); 
(iii) the Seventy who belonged to the larger group of disciples were 
cominissioned to preach and to heal (10:1-20); and (iv) the unknown 
disciple is asked by Jesus to 'go and proclaim the IQngdom of God" 
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( 9 : 60 ). tlmsLk does not foil to tmdeiline that tile iniaaicm of Jims Is 
also tiie mUuilon of the disciples. "As the Fatho: has sent me, wm 
* 90 1 send you" (Jn 20:21; 17:18). 

In the commissioning 6t 'the Twelve', two activities namely, 
casting out demons (Mk 3:14*15; 6:7; Lk 9:1*2; Mt 10:1) and heiding 
of diseases and infirmities (Lk 9:1*2; Mt 10:1) are said to accompany 
I the preaching tiie Kingdom. Like the master before them (Mk 
1:32*34.39, etc,), the disdples too integrated the mission of mercy 
witii the mission of preadiing as is testified to both in tiie Gkiqiels 
(Lk 9:49-50; 10:17) and in the Acts (2:43; 3:1-8; 5:14-16; 14:8-10, etc.). 
Besides, we should note that not cmly did the works of healing and 
excncism accompany the preaching of the Lord, but they are them- 
selves called 'a new teaching^ (Mk 127), since deeds are mcue pow- 
erful than words and actions more than slogans! 

Jesus' works against the forces of evil, against the maladies of 
body and soul are also confirmations of his preaching of the Good 
i News as well as the presence of the Kingdom (Lk 17:18-22; Mk 
16:15-20). In Jewish practice and approach even the commandments 
are set aside if there is a chanceof a life being saved. In this context 
one can easily understand the question of bur Lord, "Is it lawful on 
the sabbath to do good or to do harm, to save life or to kill? (Mk 3rl> 
6 ). 

From all these the consequences for di^ipleship are obvious. In 
a worid afflicted to the extreme with hatred, lovelessness and ii^us- 
tice the disciple must be the first to take the cudgels and act assidu- 
ously. Oppression and injustice wield their demonic power through 
the avarice of the individuals as well as the insidiousness of the 
structures. The disciple's unenviable task must be to heal the many 
that are sick with various diseases of avarice, manipulation, hatred, - 
discrimination, etc., and thus cast out the demons of injustice and 
bring about peace and harmony. This task of the disciple is dud- 
lenging as well as demanding. But he who has called him will also 
give him the heoessary strength 'to disciple' himself so that he may 
able to do and die in the Lord and for the Lord. Discipleship 
indeed is a costly commitment! 

Conclusion 

To sum up, disdpleship of Jesus as recorded in the Synoptics is 
a gift and a grace. It is God who calls a disciple and guides him or 
ho’ along the way of his son Jesus. The offer of disdpleship la 
extended to aU, not curtailing in any way the freedom of peopte to 
refuse the call. 
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The fundamental exigency of disdf^ship is nmotciaticn: it means 
denying oneself, giving up all one's possessions, and freeing cmeself 
off frcnn all persons whom one would love and cherish. 

This absolute character of tenunciation can be rightly under- 
stood only in terms of the person and persons for whose sake the 
decision is made. The 'giving up' of tfdngs and persons is for the 
sake of 'gixring to'. The disciple loses himself or herself for the sake 
of Jesus (Lk 9:24); she or he divests herself/himself of all posses- 
sions in order to alleviate the miseries of the poor (18:22). 

The final goal of all discipleship is double-pronged, namely, to 
take on the ideals and values of Jesus Christ, to put on Christ, to be 
with him (perticality of discipleship) and to preach and bear wit- 
ness to the Kingdom by serving the poor {horizontality of disci- 
pleship). Following Jesus means running the race with eyes fixed on 
'Jesus the pioneer and perfecter of our faith" (Heb 12-2), in whom 
there was "not Yes and No, but it is always Yes" (2 Cor 1:19), and 
be messengers of "the new heaven and the new earth" (Rev 21:1-8) 
which God has promised. 

Thus discipleship acquires its full meaning only in reference to 
the person of Jesus. It is he who becomes the beginning (the call), 
the middle (the conditions) and the end (the reward) of all disci- 
pleship. It is he with whom and for whom the disciple bears all 
privations and .sufferings. Only the person of Jesus makes the costly 
commitment to discipleship a yoke sweet to bear (Mt 1 1:29). "What 
is impossible with men is possible with God" (Lk 18:27 par.). 

Discipleship, finally, is not something static (a position or status 
to be coveted after) but dynamic (which implies a growth in travail). 
The manner in which at least Lk has arranged his general disci- 
pleship texts in the Journey Narrative (cf. 9:23-27; 9:57-62; 1425-35; 
1824-30) not only gives them a permanent and a lasting value, but 
also makes one think of discipleship itself as a journey (9:51.53; 10:1; 
13:22, etc.), a course (Acts 13:25; 20:24 — 'dromos') ^nd a way (Lk 
1:79; 2021 — 'bodos'). It is the course that Jesus has once entered 
(Acts 13:24 — 'cisodos') and now finished (Lk 9:31 — 'exodos'). It is a 
course which the disciple must now run (Heb 12:1-2). It is an invita- 
tion and a challenge offered to all opening out unbounded opportu- 
nities to live and grow in the service of the Kingdom. But everyone 
is free to accept or reject this costly commitment! 
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Appendix 

The triple 'Malaga' of Diadplcshlp 

At the end of this presentation I would like to make an attempt, 
in the line of my articles in the Vidpafyoti Journal ^Feb-March 
V(^ 55, nos. 2 and 3, pp. 61-72, 121-141), to see if my hypothec's 
proposed there, namely, that Mk highlights the path kmw^, Mt 
that of jtuma and Lk that of bhakti, would stand the test with 
regard to the concept of disciple^ip. 1 like to repeat again that the 
three 'matgas' are not exclusive to the respective evangelists, but 
eadi emphasizes one without neglecting the others. In fact, the 
highest flights of bhakti coincide with )nana, and both together nec- 
essarily is.sue forth in the right karma. 

1. Mark makes it clear from the beginning that the call of the 
apostles was contentplatively action-oriented (to be with — to be 
sent out; Mk 3:13-14). Besides, the activity of the apostles them- 
selves is explicitly said to be double-pronged: preaching the good 
news and casting out the demons. In the parallel texts Aft does not 
mention preaching (Mt 10:1-4), while Lk (6:12-16) mentions neither. 
When Jesus sent out 'the Twelve', while Lk (9:1-6) says that the 
aposdes preached and healed (and Mt 10:1-15 mentions that cmly in 
the commission), it is Mk alone who notes that they preadted 
repentance, cast out demons and anointed with oil many that were 
sick and healed Ihem (cf. Mk 6:12-13 par.). 

Further, Mk closes his Gospel with the command of our Lord 
and the consequent action by the apostles stating that they "went 
forth and preached everywhere, while the Lord worked with them 
and confimted the message by the signs that attended it" (16:15-20). 
Lk has none of these while Mt has only the command of our Lord 
(28:18-20). Thus Mk seems to underscore the fact that disinterested 
action {'niskamakamia'), preaching, healing and casting out the de- 
mons in the context of confrontation with sin, sickness, injustice and 
all the evil forces, and at the same time securing of the well-being of 
everyone is part and parcel of disdpleship. 

Lastly, what Mk outlines for the dl.sdpje is the path of 'karma', 
a mystici^ of action and,service, which is also clear from the way 
his Gospel is structured through a series of conflicts — religipus, 
political, spiritual, etc. — ; a)l of which demand a response from J^us 
as well as his disciples. Jesus, a man among men deeply involved in 
6veiy human situation, leads the disciples to and demands them 
art actiOn-oriented way of life which is in fact die way of ''thekatidA 
margt^. ' 
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fertile iOi^dcMn'' (13*5^ feqisaes more on tite 'diaciplmg' of the 
ttiedpte, tiuoti^ dh uiuferstandin^ of the andent texts as 

ad tte teaKjiirfp by Jesus femsetf. The disciple is cMie 
wild liibettttes hknseti from 'avifyd' to Hddjfei', frcMti the unteal to 
the real axvd titusattafes ttue enli^tenment-: 

' Ffem a quasi~aiktobtogiaphical statement (13:52) Mt draws the 
pen-por^t of a disdple. The disdple is one who presents the good 
news tmderstandaltie and appealing by bringing out of the treasure 
of knowledge, wlsdcnn and ^igjitenment what is new and what is 
oldl 

Besides, in the disdpleship ca]te„ teaching stands in the fore- 
ground in Mt Jesus is addressed by the scribe as 'teacher' {'mathetes' 
— * 8:18-22), and Jesus the teadter instructs the disciples through the 
Hebrew Scriptures as cited in Mt 16:27 (cf. Job 34:11; Ps 62 :l-2; Jer 
17:10), which is absent in the parallel texts in Mk and Lk. Mt the 
teacher expects the disciple to grow in the knowledge of Jesus who 
is indeed the true 'fnana'oi God (1 Cor 124). 

Lastly, the very structure of Mt's Gospel with narratives alter- 
nating with discourses (chs. 1-4; 8-9; 11-12; 14-17; 19-22; 26-28 are 
narratives; chs. 5-7; 10; 13; 18; 23-25 are discourses), and the central 
section Consisting of seven parables (ch. 13) about the Kingdom of 
God are intended as systematic instruction to the disciples. More 
especially, the ten miracles narrated in chs. 8-10 which include the 
three calls to disdpleship (cf. 8:18-22; 9:9-13; 10:1-4) ending in the 
statement "A disdple is not above the teacher . . .* are clearly 
intended as instructions for disdpleship. Further, the instruction of 
Jesus, "Take up my yoke uf)on you, and learn {'mathete') from me" 
(1129), which is unique to Mt, underlines the fact that disdpleship 
according to Mt consists in learning in the school of Jesus the true 
'jtuma'ol God. 

3. iMke orients his Gospel towards arousing in the disdple an 
intense love {'bhakti') for G^ and his peopie. He works systemati- 
caliy all through his teaching on disdpleship that the path of love 
leads to a certain God-intoxication which is exdusive. The disdple 
must Um>e all including his wife (1426), sell all (18:22), and te- 
MMOfce all (14:33), since persons and posse^ons are obstacles' In the 
path of an unconditional devotion to the Lord and his people. 

Accoitiing to Lk the sons of Zebedee not only Iqft their nets, 
boat and their father (Mk and Mt), but left evarytiiing ('aphentes 
ffonta': 5:11) and followed Jesus. So was the case with the Le^; 'He 
kft fven/Mtig ('katalipoit parOa’: 528) and fcdlowed him.' Botii 
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This saying farewell to and the radical cutting oneself off from 
poaons and things is further accentuated in LJt by the additkm of 
the wmd 'daily' to the fact of the canying of the cross (9-^). The 
cross whidi indicates the ultimate in aelf-denial for the sake of the 
master has to be a daily affair. Paul, his campankm and.fiien^ .Ut 
the discipleship of the Lord, is one with Lie udten he says, T die 
every day" (1 Cor 15:31). >5 , V' f S / 

The disciple in l.k is not merely a self-effacii^ and self-sacrificing 
'bhdkta', t^t one who in his renotincemeht embftMdi Idl the' 
especially the p<x>r. Lie's admonition to the disciple to "seU f 11.^4 
distribute to the poor* (1822) is a reminder that 'bhakti' IdOM 
necessarily entails also 'bhakti' to the least, last and the lost. The 
term 'bfudeti' as derived from the Sanskrit root "bhaj' meaning both 
'to share' and 'to serve' also emphasizes the idea of loving service. 
The true devotees are thus invariably ideal social beinga, as is proved 
even today by the tribes of Mother Teresa! 

In the organization of his materials too, especially In the Tnrvd 
Narrative (9:51-19:28) in which most of the discipleship texts occur 
(cf. 9:57-62; 14:25-33; 18:18-30), Lk shows progressively that disci* 
pleship consists in a costly surrender {'bhaM'). While 9:23-27 serves 
as an introduction, each of the other texts is preceded by a reference 
to Jerusalem (cf. 9:51; 13:22; 17:11), and all the three are enclosed 
within the same reference to Jerusalem (cf. 9:51; 18:31), the place of 
suffering and glory for Jesus (18:31-32) as well for the disciples 
(13:34; Acts 1:4). The fact that all the four discipleship texts are 
bracketed within the two major passion predictions, one immedi- 
ately preceding (cf. 922), the other immediately following (18:32- 
33), insinuate the idea that both the master and the disciple share 
under God a common destiny, a vocation of suffering and glory, a 
sharing in 'bhakti'. 

Jesus 'must be killed' (922) because of his devotion ('bhakti') to 
his Father; the disciple too 'must lose himself' (9:24) for the sake of 
his devotion ('bhakti'), for the sake of Jesus and his God. Both live 
out the poignant words of the Vaisftnavite Alwar, "For Thee abme 
my passion bums. " 

Thus eadi of the synoptists seems to lay emphasis on and g^ve a 
slant to a particular aspect in discipleship.; But although the initial 
steps and also some of the elements in the various 'margas' may be 
considerably different and overstressed in each, still in so far as all 
of them lead to the realization of the Supreme ttutnigh a total auiv 
render of selt these is only one 'marga' for the diadple, the 'marga' 
of Christ who said, "Ism the WAY (file 'MARGA' - 'Ite kOdosT) file 
Truth and the Life* 0n 14:6). 
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The Relevance of the Catholic 
Social Doctrine in a Non-European 
World 


Vimal TIRIMANNA, CSsR 

Lankan Redempoclst Fr Tirimanna, research scholar at the Communita di Sant' Al- 
fonso (C.P. 24S8, OOEOO Roma) reflects on the social doctrine as developed in the last 
too years specially in Papal Encyclicals and in Vatican 11, and sees it as excessively 
Eutope-centted in the context from which it arises, and yet as one of the loudest 
prophetic voices in the world today, valuable apecially if seen as magisterial 'indica- 
tions* to be interpreted and applied locally. 


T WO eminent moral theologians, Charles Curran and Richard 
McCormick, define the official Catholic social teaching as 
follows: 

Official Cathcdic Social Teaching refers to that body of documents con- 
taining the teaching of recent Popes and Catholic bishops of the world. 
Most observers point to the encyclical letter of Pope Leo XIII, Rtrwn 
NoVarum in 1891, as the begintung of this social teaching.' 

Therefore, for more than one hundred years there exists a body 
of official Catholic teaching on social ethics and the social mission of 
the Church. This does not mean that the Catholic Church had no 
social teaching before that time; rather it means that it was only 
from the ptOntificate of Leo XIII (1878-1903) that one^n spteak of a 
body of authoritative social teaching worked out in a systematic 
way and often presented in the form of encyclicals or papal letters 
to the bishops and to the whole Church.^ 


f . Charles E. CURRAN and Rkhard A. McCORMICK, in Iheir Fexeword to Read- 
higi im Moral Theohfy. No.% Ofpdal CatMie Social TeaeMng, edited by them. New 
Yadc Pnlisl Piess, iMA p- ix. 

2. Charfts E CURRAN, *!}» Changing Anihropologicai Boaes of Catholic Social 
BtMca,'lnitMdtotgsfai>towiino»>fcgyAh.ai p. 18R 
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The purpose of this article is to see how relevant this teaching is 
to various concrete situaticxns all over the world, especially the noit> 
guiopean Wotkii Is it to be taken literally as universal norms, valid 
for all ^tuatioirs? Or is it to be taken as magisterial indictions that 
are to be interpreted and adapted according to different contexts? 

1. Universal Norms? 

According to Bryan Hehir, the phrase ‘’social teadiing* refm to 
the twentieth century effort to provide a S3retematic, normative tfie- 
ory relating the social vision of the faith to the concrete ccmditiom 
of the twentieth century.^ But, the problem arises when one consid- 
ers the fact that there are so many diverse "concrete conditions" in 
the world today. Conditions in the First World differ immensdy 
from those in the Third World. And even within the First World, 
conditions vary: North America and Western Europe have their 
own unique contexts. The same holds good within the vast area of 
the Third World: here again, conditions in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America vary widely. In such a plurality of contexts, can anyone, let 
alone the Church, propose social teachings/norms that are to be 
taken literally, and applied without any interpretation or adapta- 
tion? 

Pope Paul VI seemed to have understood the problem when he 
wrote: 

In view of the varied situations in the world, it is difficult to give one 

teaching to cover them all or to offer a solution which has univeiaal 

value.^ 

Paul VI even added that the claim to deliver a universal mes- 
sage was neither his intention nor his mission. But this did not 
imply that the Church had nothing to say on these social issues. 
The task that Paul VI felt incompetent to accomplish was entrusted 
to Christian communities throughout the world, who had the duty 
of scrutinizing "the signs of the times" in their own situations. No 
one could do this on their behalf.’ 

2. Events in Europe Need not be Universally Valid 

But, today. Catholic social teaching seems to have foigotten this, 
for there is a tendency not only to centralize the teaching authority 


3. Bryan HEHIR, ‘John Paul 11; Continuity and Change in the Social Teaching of 
the Church,' Readings in Moral Theology: No.5, p. 24S. 

4 . Pope PAUL VI, Oetogemma advemiem, no.4. 

5. Peter HEBBLETHWAITE, ‘The Pope* and PoUtks: Shifting Pattern* in Catho- 
lic Social Doctrine,' Readingt in Moral Theology. SoJ. p. 272. 



of th* Qiurdv but also to propose sudi teacMiigs as vsUd for aU 
sUiiatlcItt irrespective of the obvioudy diffetent contexts and dtu- 
atioi^i^ over ttie world. In his latest sodal encydicai, C!eiift£ssfon(« 
amnia, ^^SKample, Pope Jcdm Paul II makes it dear from tfte outset 
that hewieves that it is possible to offer universal teaddng in and 
through what he calls *the sodal magisterium.”* 

And the same encyclical goes cm to propose the events in east- 
ern Europe In 1989 "as normative for other situatkxs of social diange*^ 
as weU. This document emphasizes the non-violent means by wlUch 
changes occurred in most of the east European countrim. In its 
context it implies that the happenings in eastern Europe aie to be 
taken as a m^el for other plac^ in the world. But the context in 
eastern Europe was totally different from most of the other situ- 
ations where people are clamouring for change and justice. There 
were socio-political factors whidi were unique to eastern Europe. 
Let us enumerate a few of them: 

(i) President Gorbachev's concepts of Glasnost and Peres t ro i ka were 
one of the immediate causes of the break-up of the ex-sjviet empire. 
They spurted the initiatives for change in otiwr eastern European coun- 
tries, as well. 

(ii) The internal tveaknesses of the Marxist ideology. 

(iii) The inteinational opposition to Marxist idecJogy led by the politi- 
cally pcjwerful West. 

(iv) The election of an east European Pope, and his attitude towards 
Communism. 

(v) The way the mass media (which is, again, dominated by the West- 
ern powers) dealt with Marxism, and the international public opinion 
thus caeated against the Marxists/ Communists. 

(vl) The Solidarity Movement in Poland which had the blessiirg and 
the encouragement of the country's influential Roman Catholic Church 
^ (and of the Pope, personally), and the international support it received 
especially from the powerful western countries. 

All these factors joined together in bringing about the changes 
that we have witnessed in eastern Europe. But, this does not mean 
in any way that other situations will have the same combination of 
factors for social change. 

3. Responses Addressed to Particular Situations 

at times. Catholic social teaching also seems to be a 
series of mete principles derived from solutions or responses to 

6. Pope JOHN PAUL IL Centimmui tumm, imxZ. 

7. Brvan HntlR, "nie Fbpe'a P «< vee." Ike TMefy.tme, 1991. 




<3ettiin fMUaSar tituaUotu (often, if ni^ alwa^ European iit»> 
In addition to the example cited In die pitvious panigitqiti 
fgam CtHtistbauB anmts. there are a few other recent docuinentl 
whidi illu^rate this point. Peter Hebblethwaite cites two sndi ex- 
amples, both taken from Laborem exercau of )c^ Paul fi.* This 
em^clical was issued on September 14, 1981, at a time when the , 
fiunous Solidarity trade union movement of Lsdi Widesa was poised 
for a decisive battle with the communist government in Poland.' In 
diis encyclical on labour, the P(^ defends the "ri^t to free assoda- 
ticm," in the context of trade unkms.* According to ll^bl>lethwaite, 
by such a defence of the free association of trade unions, the Polish 
Pope was laying the basis for the Polish Solidarity's venf existence 
as an autonomous and free union in a country that previously had 
only unions that were the "conveyor belt" of party decisions.’® The 
Pope also says in the same paragraph: 

Unions do not have the character of political parties struggling for 
power; they should not be subjected to the decision of political parties 
or have too close links with them. 

Hebblethwaite comments on the these words, at the same time 
elucidating the point that we want to highlight: 

As a piece of pragmatic advice for Solidarity, this is eminently sensible. 
Given that the Polish government cannot renounce "the leading role of 
the communist party" without committing suicide, it is wi^e for Soli- 
darity to "stay out of party politics" .... There can be no doubt that 
John Paul's view of the purpose and role of unions is relevant to the 
Polish situation. t 

The question is whether it is equally relevant anywhere else. Transfer 
this judgement to other countries, and it becomes immediately prob- 
lematical. The British Labour Party, for example, is locked in with the 
unicms constitutionally, and other Western socialist parties have the 
same system. This may be a bad thing, and a pjerfectly sensible case 
can be made for saying that unions should be independent of political 
parties and vice-versa. What is difficult to swallow b that thb, should 
be presented as a major tenet of Catholic social doctrine.” . , 

Hebblethwaite's second example concerns women. Article 19 rtf 
Laborem exercens reads: 

It will redound to the credit of society to make it possible for a mother 
— without inhibiting her freedom, without psychological or practical 

8. Pfeler HEBBLETHWAITE, 280. 

9. Pope JOHN PAUL tl, Laborem exercent, no.20. 

10. HEBBLETHWAITE, ibU. 

11. ni^.,p. 281 . 




dkcijinjiiaiicxv and without penalizing her aa cooqMtmd with odier 
women — to devote heraelf to taking care of her cMk^ laid educath^ 
them in atnordaoce with their needs, which vary with age. Having to 
itoandon these taeksin order to take up paid woik ouhside the home h 
wrong from the point of view of the good of the hunily when it contra- 
dkis or hlncteis there primmy goals of the mlsrion of a mother. 

Onoe ag^in, HebUethwalte's comments on dus passage are sharp 
and clear 

..^Mthape the most important point about thk passage is that what 
John Paul is dating to is not that wmnen shodd work outside the 
home, but that they should be forced to work outside the home, that 
they should have no option. And what he is objecting to te precisely 
what happens in Poland, where women are expected to work and 
merely add their work in the factory or wherever to thetr domeMic 
work. Two recent Polish films by women directors, ]. Kamienska's 
Working Women and K. Kwinta's The White Women, confirm diis. 
According to David Robinson, they are both ''terrible indictments of 
working conditions that seem to belong to the last century. * If in other 
countries it can be a liberation for a woman to go out to work, in 
Poland it is more likely to be an added burden. Therefeire, to say that 
women should not be forced to work serves their cause.’^ 

Thus, according to HebWethwalte, on two major points, John 
Paul'sroontribution to Catholic social teaching spritxgs from his Pol- 
ish experience and q>eaks eloquently to that experience. But, it is 
difficult to apfdy daewhere.’’ 

4. Proposing Indications, Not Imperatives 

Perhaps it was this apparent tendency of Cafiiolic social teach- 
ing to propose certain prlttciples derived from certain ctmerete situ- 
ations in Euitqie as universally valid and applicaUe to all situations, 
that has prompted some of the Third World theologians to make an 
appeal to the Magisterium to oandder also their non-European situ- 
ations when preparii^ future Catholic social documents "The Col- 
loquium on Social Doctrine of the Church in the Context of Asia," 
wl^h was mandated by the Fifth Plenary Assembly of the TABC, 
made an appeal to the Holy See in this reg^: 

Expressing cnir ccdlective gratitude for the aeries of documents on the 
to^ doctrine of the Church, particularly Centiseimue tarnme, we nev- 
erthitieas appeal to the Holy See that in the preparation of theac docu- 
mdHa the relevant Aaian icalitics be more Ccaisidered. In this way the 
sn ^ doctrine of the Church could be acknowledged and accepted as 
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Bwaninghil among Asian Christiana and peoples of other faiths.'* 
There i&a growing feelii^ today that most, if not all the Cathcdic 
social teadting was nothing but different responses to various prob* 
lems that arose in Eurc^ during the past hundred years. The final 
Statement of the Asian Theologians and Catholic Social Thinkers 
who met in Hong Kong from March 12 to 21, 1992, for example, has 
this to say; 

The first century of Catholic social teaching has been generally identi- 
fied with the papal social encyclicals from Pope Leo XIII to Pope John 
Paul II, the conciliar documents, such as the Second Vatican Coundl's 
"Constitution on the Church in the Modem World" arwi documents 
from the Synod of Bishops, such as the 1971 statement "Justice in the 
World" The contributions of regional and national episcopal confer- 
ences, and those of particular dioceses, have generally not been recog- 
niaed. From this point of view, it has not been as "catholic" or univer- 
sal as its fille might suggest. Beginning with Pope John XXIll's encycli- 
cal "Peace on Earth" (Pocem in terris), however. Catholic social teach- 
ing has been directed to all people of good will. 

While this is a welcome development, it remains, nevertheless, strongly 
marked and limited by the European context. Pope Leo XIlI's "On 
Capital and Labour" (Rerum novarum) was mainly a response to the 
soda] problems, especially those of workers, in the industrializing coun- 
tries of Europe. Even Pope Jdhn Paul ll's "The Hundredth Year" 
(Centeesbnns amiue), written 100 years later, is basically a response to 
the events of eastern Europe after the odiapse of the communist re- 
gimes there. It is significant to note that after attempting to describe 
the world situation, the encyclical makes a one sentence allusion to the 
"fall of certain oppressive and dictatorial regimes in some countries of 
Latin America and also of Africa and Aria." But it makes no allurion 
to other events that happened in 1989 such as Tianaman Square.'^ 

Similar sentiments are expressed by Maria Riley, writing on the 
African reality: 

In tradng the 100 year history of official CST, it is clear that the popes 
were not addressing the African reality. They were focussed on the 
problems of the Western world.’* 


14. ‘Walking Humblf, Acting Jnttig, Loving TenAerfy la Atia.’ A Statement of 
the CoHoqutom on the social Doctrine of the Church in the Context of Asia. January 
20-24, 1992 RedemptorisI Centre Psilaya City, Thailand, issued by the Federation of 
Asian Bishops' Conferences (FABC). Office Of Human Development, Manila, Philip- 
pines, p.3. See V]TK 56(1992) pp.367'72. 

15. 'Launching Ihe Second Century: Asian Seminar on the Future of Catholic 
Social Thought.' The Final Statement of the Asian theologians and Catholic social 
thinkers who met in Hong Kong, from March 12 to 21, Asia Focus, April 3, 1992, p. 8. 
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But then, one has also to take into account die diffkuUieB die 
Magisterium has to face in fortnuladng its teaching to cover all 
situations. Such teadiing, to be tmly 'cathdic' has to be tetevant 
to all situattons; at the same time it has to toudi oonciete utuations. 
It is a difficult, delicate and an almost "impossible'' tasl^ and de- 
serves our understanding and appreciation. Again, Hebblethwaite 
describes the point at stake in the following words: 

The difficulty of CSD was this: it could fly so hi^ in the stcatosphere 
of principles that, fram above, the whole landscape was Battened out 
and no details could be perceived; or — more rarely — it could hew so 
close to the ground that its particular statement was too iocalined to be 
applicable elsewhere. Tlie problem, to put it another way, was how to 
relate Christian faith to ongoing history.*' 

Could one then conclude that Catholic social teaching is irrele- 
vant to non-European peoples, just because it does not spring forth 
from or address their situations? Not necessarily. Any human per- 
son or group, even the Magisterium, is always placed in a concrete 
historical reality. If .so, no human pronouncement or teaching as 
such can be expected to be indifferent to or totally cut off from the 
concrete reality from which that pronouncement or teaching is made. 
The magisterium is not a non-human entity, and so, one cannot 
expect the magisterial teaching to be totally ait off from where it 
emanates: Rome or the European reality. Even if the universal teach- 
ing authority of the Church were to be in a Third World country, 
one could ntit expect the teaching that would emanate from there to 
be devoid of Third World marldngs! This is because, as we men- 
tioned above, no human person or group of persons can make pro- 
nouncements (or teach!) in a manner alienated from the context of 
origin. This is a necessary consequence of our human nature. If so, 
we cannot expect the official Catholic social teaching not to reflect 
traces of the European situation. 

Since the Church is "catholic," universal, one wolild expect the 
teaching authority of the Church to give indications that could be 
applied to all situations. But such indications have to be formulated 
in dialogue with the Icval churches, taking into consideration the 
various concrete realities all over the woricl. Once they are formu- 
lated and pronounced, .such indications have to be flexible, and 
open tO’interpretatinn by the IcKal churches according to their situ- 
ation i^tid needs. In other word.s, there needs to be a continuous 
open dialogue between the universal and the Icxral churches. This is 


17. rclepHEBBL.RniWAriT,, "The Popes and Politics: Shifting Patterns in Calho- 
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THE CATHOLIC SOCIAL DOCTlUh^ 

fKACfiy what Paid VI impBed inhisencydkal, Octogisbnaadveniem, 

110.4: 

It is the obligatkHk of CIKrisHan communities to scrutinize the true situ* 
atton in their own legion, to daiify it in the light of tlw Gospel's 
unchanging words, and to derive principles of reflection, norms 
judgement and guidelines for action from the social doctrine of the 
Church. 

According to George Lobo, in Ceutissimus annus, Pope John 
Paul n, too, proposes such *a hermeneutical exerdse:" 

As Pope Paul VI remarks, the social teaching has been worked out in a 
particular historical context and hence calls for discernment in its ap>- 
plication. In fact. Pope John Paul II, in hk latest Encyclical CA pro- 
poses a "le-readir^" of Pope Leo XIll's RN in the light of current 
events in the world and intervening documents. It is an invitation to 
“look back“ at the text itself in order to discover anew the richness 
its fundamental principles; to “look around" at the "new things" in 
which we are involved; and to "look to the future" to face the new 
challenges with a sense of responsibility (n.3). Hence understanding 
the relevance of documents implies a hermeneutical exercise on the 
part of the local churches.’* 

In any case, if the Catholic social doctrine is to be relevant to the 
universal, "catholic" Church, then, it is obvious that the magis- 
terium has to propose such teaching as "indications" that are to be 
interpreted and applied by the local churches. Obvioudy such "in- 
dications" are to be derived from various concrete situations; how- 
ever, one should make sure that such "indications" do not represent 
just one or two contexts (or are exclusively European) but rather 
cover as far as possible many other contexts in various parts of the 
globe. This is precisely what happened during the first two decades 
or so after the Second Vatican Council, when the Church's sodal 
teachings began to have an impact on various concrete situations all 
over the world. Joseph Selling illustrates this as follows: 

Further, the evolution that has taken place within the vast area that we 
usually refer to as "social teaching" was exxompanied by a movement 
toward decentralization of the feadting magisterium. More and more, 
it became the Icxal churches that seized the initiative of addressing 
specific issues. One need only remember the ground-breaking accom- 
plishments of the meetings of the Latin American Bishops' Conference 
(CELAM) at Medellin (1968) and Puebla (1979), and the great impact 
the United States Bishops ConfnieiKe's pastoral letters on peace (1983) 


IS. George LOBO, S.}. 'Response to Sodal Teaching of the Church from the Asian 
Perspective,' b^ontiunum DevelofmtntV6( 20, nca.1-4, Januaty-Apiil 1991;, p.6. 
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and the economy (1986). Increasingly it became the local dtuichea 
addressing local issues that began to constitute the formulation of so- 
cial policy and teaching. On the European continent we were fortu- 
nate to witness this initiative becoming ecumenical in its dimensions as 
the local churches, represented through the Council of European Biidi- 
ops Conferences (CCEE) Joined with the churches of the Orthodox, 
Anglican and Protestant traditions, represented through the Confer- 
ence of European Churches (CEQ, to take part in the "oandliar proc- 
ess for justice, peace, and the integrity of creation*’ (Basel, 1989).** 

Conclusion 

As we mentioned at the beginning, the purpose of this attide is 
to see how relevant Catholic sodal teaching is to the non-European 
contexts. In the course of our reflection, we saw that often such 
teaching was formulated exclusively from the point of view of Euro- 
pean contexts. This is certainty one of its weaknesses. However, it 
does not mean that Catholic sodal teaching is irrelevant for today's 
non-European world. Far from it! 'The writer believes that in spite 
of such weaknesses Catholic sodal teaching i.s one of the loudest 
prophetic voices in the world today. But, at the same time, if one 
pays more attention not to root it in an exclusively European con- 
text and proposes it as magisterial "indications*' to be interpreted 
and applied by the local churches, we are convinced that it can be 
not only relevant, but also more prophetic and credible in the non- 
European contexts as well. 


19. Josqih A. SELLING, 'The Theological Presuppositions of Centistimus 
Ahhus," lauvaiu Studks 17 (1992) p. 40. 
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The How of Redemptoris Missio 

Fr Thomas IXSA 

Every year the U.P. Regional Pastoral Centre of Varanasi conducts a one ntonth loqg 
course on proclamation to renew the missionary spirit and zeal, and a North Indian 
Reiiemptorit MUtio Priests' Retreat is planned in a big way for March 22-27, 1993. Us 
director (Nav-Sadhana, P.O. Shivpur, Varanasi 221003) presents here the approach and 
some of the themes of these course. 

‘%T|nr hat day is it?" asked Fr Geoi^ge Parachalil from one of the 
W villagers here in Shivpur, Varanasi. "Sunday" came the 
reply. "Why are you not working today?" "Because Sunday is a 
holiday." "Why is Sunday a holiday?" To this question of Fr George, 
the villager had no precise answer. As Fr George began to explain 
the story from Jewish Sabbath to the Christian tradition of the resur- 
rection of the Lord, and the whole story of Jesus, he and the villag- 
ers became united in a bond of love and friendship. The climax was 
a prayer for the welfare of the village, inner healing for those who 
desired it and the reconciliation between families in the village. 

Fr George began with his own neighbour. For "mission must 
begin where a prospective missionary is."’ Jesus too begins to con- 
verse with the Samritan woman on a simple topic — a request for 
water. Fr George began from the context in which he found himself 
— a simple but effective way to proclaim the Good News. For the ^ 
previous ten days he had gone into a retreat and reflected on the 
spirituality of a mi.ssionary in the light of Redemptoris Missio (RM), 
and then launched out on his mission. 

How can one refuse to accept such missioti when one reads that 
"in the Church history, the missionary drive has always been a sign 
of vitality, just as its lessening is a sign of a crisis of faith" (RM 2)? I 


1. MAGESA, L., ‘Redemptoris Missio, Centesimus Annus and the African 
Synod,* Afrtcan Ecdetial Rexrfew, 33 (1991), p. 318. 
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have witnessed this sign of vitality of the Church whenever there 
was a Seminar cm Evangelization here in Nav-Sadhana. So tar 301 
persons have attended sudi Seminars in the past six years. Once 
tfiey have teamed the ■'how' of it, many have returned home don- 
vinoed of the need of proclamation. Since the Church is missionary 
by its very nature, if tfus ministry is relegated to a second place then 
we are in a sinking ship. 

Much has been written on the dm^ogical and pastoral aspects 
of RM. 'Though it has a oonsistent theological structure, it is directec 
above all to practice. It is meant to 'animate* missionaries.^ I wouic 
like to ^hare the experience of those who were animated and strength- 
ened by it during our seminars. The following were the principa 
points we made. 

1. A wann and active personal faith 

The Pop>e attributes the cause of decline of the missionary spir 
to the lack of active personal faith. It is the intimate union with 
Christ that leads one to evangelize (RM 87). This personal faith- 
relationship brings about a conversion of heart and fills one with the 
enthusiasm of the first Christians that leads on to mission (RM 90). 

This idea is allegorically expressed in Jn 21, where Peter, when 
he sees his master on the shore, recognises him, puts on his clothe; 
and "jumps into the water, to come and meet him.* On the Semi- 
nar days devoted to 'outreach' one sees in the participants muc" 
enthusiasm coupled with hesitation. When they return from theii 
mission, one understands the text of Lk 10:17: "The seventy re- 
turned with joy . . . .* Jesus too rejoices. Joy characterises the 
moment of proclamation of Good News in Lk's Gospel (2:10). If the 
faith is warm and active, it is automatically shared with joy. 

2. One to one 

Proclamation works better when it is done on a one to one basis. 
Religion is a matter of the heart and has a personal dimension. 
Many prefer to speak of their religion privately, and in a small 
company. Villagers are not accustomed to deal with laige groups. 
Our deepest longings and searchings of the soul are generally com- 
municated to 'individuals', at least at the initial stages. Jesus toe 
takes leave of the apostles in order to speak to the Samaritan woman. 
She feels quite at home in a one to one situation. 


2. "John Paul II's 'Redemploris Miaaio' A Cry for Misaion,* Ommit Terra, 21! 
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3. Attcming ourselves to be tnxisfonned by the 
hidden energy of the Good News 

We are more often convinced by arguments and signs than by 
faith in the divine poyver to work through us and through his Word. 
For this purpose a life complete docility to the Spirit is required. 
The Spirit can make us courageous witnesses to Christ and erdigh^ 
ened heralds of the Word (RM 87). Jesus was definitely c^n to the 
inspiration of God, that is why he could boldly say to the Samaritan 
woman, "You have had five husbands." 

4. Religion plays an important role in the life of an 
average Indian 

The Church in India has been meeting various needs of the 
people; justice, peace, development education, etc. However, many 
people are conscious of their religious needs too. The common 
person in our country o{>ens heart and soul to the religious realities. 
He or she can be healed of fears better by religion than by reason. 
One finds oneself secure in a religious context. After that one is 
ready to employ human ways and means to achieve one's goals. 

5. Faith in God and not in a vague secular 
humanism: 

Today many would like to preach and proclaim values like jus- 
tice, human rights, communal harmony, etc. Such social issues can- 
not be separated from evangeli 2 ation.^ 

Evangelization involves an 'integral human development'. In 
its widest sense, it means "any activity rooted in Christ which pro- 
motes the transformation of humanity from within and makes it 
new through his redeeming and sanctifying grace."* The social doc- 
trine of the Church is a "valid instrument of evangelization* (Ce«- 
tesimus annus 57). These issues and values emanate from our deep 
faith in God as Father. Faith in God as Creator and Father moves us 
to stand by all the needy. Otherwise the basis of our service would 
be some sort of vague secular humanism. It would be faith in 'man' 
primarily, and at be.st secondarily in God. The human being is thus 
reduced "to his merely horizontal dimension" (RM 11). No doubt 


3. COLOMBO, D., "Centesimus Annus' and 'Redemptoris Missio", Ornnh Term 
227 (April 1992), p. 167. 

4. 80RST, ]., Sharing Your Faith, Nav Sadhana, Varanasi, 1 990, p. 7. 
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the oentte of Jesus' inteiest is peq;le and the focus of aO Church' 
social teadiing is people. But the moving force of ali tMs is the 
experience of God as Abba, leather. Only those who are discrimi- 
nated and considered unequal can understand what it means I 
have Cod as Father.’ The first theologian of evangelization is Go 
himself who announced the Good News of the incarnation to 
lowly person like Maty, and made her great. The first person to be 
evangelized and healed was John the Baptist who leapt for joy in hU 
mother's womb. The first ones to be chosen and sent on an evan- 
gelical mission were the apostles who handed down the mission ol 
God the Father. Through Jesus they had experienced the universal 
love of God the Father and they went out to proclaim the same. 

6. A retreat before outreach 

The Pope admits that the future of mission in Asia depends a loi 
on the life of contemplation (RM 91). Missionaiy and pastoral activ- 
ity flows from a life of deep contemplation and self-giving. B. Heamc 
rightly puts it "Mission means 'outreach' or 'giving oneself',"* Prc^hel 
Elijah went into the cave and listened to God's voice when he wa! 
in confusion. The experience of God there strengthened him to gc 
on in his mission. Once we have retreated sufficiently with th« 
Lord, we hear^the missionary mandate more clearly; "Go" (in th« 
imperative — Mt 28:19). The 'go' automatically follows the 'comt 
and see' and the stay with Jesus. 

7. More of the person, less of the doctrine 

When the Samaritan woman was putting barriers of race, sex 
religion and tradition, Jesus did not argue with her on these. Hi 
simply offers his very person: "If you know the gift of God and whe 
it is that is saying to you, 'Give me a drink', you would have askec 
him, and he would have given you living water/' 0n 4:10). Oui 
proclamation must also be accompanied by our Goch-experience, i.e. 
our experience of peace, of reconciliation, of surrender, of prayer 
etc. The evangelizer ought to have heard, felt and 'touched' th« 
Word of life (1 Jn 1:1-4). That is what the "New Evangelization" is 
Pope John Paul II said to the Bishops of the Latin American churche: 
on Match 8, 1983, at Haiti: "We are not to pass on a doctrine, but , 


5. JOSEPH, J., 'Redeemer's Mission and our Resporrse' Onmis Terra 226 (Maict 
1992), p. 142. 

6. 'Reverse Mission — or Mission in Reverse?' The fitrrour, 42 (1991), p. 284. 
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loudi of die person of Christ.” 

Many of us Catholics are not comfortable with 'evangdizadon'. 
The very term seems to have a Protestant ring. We are moK for 
pastoral care and instruction.^ This 'New Springtime' that the Pope 
has announced is therefcne not ea^ to accept (RM 86). Sprii^ 
comes at the end of winter, and brings warmth. It is like a esy 
being hatched for a long time which then produces the chide If we 
desire a new springtime in the Church, every believer has to apply 
his or her creative power like a hen to the long winter of the Church 
by a wann and active expression of faith. What we need is itot so 
much to go and convert others, but to realise and be conviitoed of 
and to live up to our call to be evangelizers. In the U.P. the 
ministry of dialogue is gaining momentum. But ”dialogue . . . does 
not constitute the whole mission of the Church ... it caimot simply 
replace prodamatlon' {Dialogue and Proclamation 82). The Bish- 
ops of U.P. and Rajasthan in a 'Message' to the clergy, religious and 
faithful on the 8th September 1991, while realising the need of dia- 
logue, confirmed that proclamation is the primary mission of the 
Church in spite of the many barriers it meets. "Howsoever difficult 
it may be, whatever may be the tangible results, the Church in our 
region must continue to be a witness to Jesus, not only by its various 
Christian services, but also above all, by proclamation." 


7. DULLES, A., ‘John Paul II and the New Evangelization' itweitoi, 166 (1992), 
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Meditation 


Ps 39: A Psalm for the Burnt Out 

If there is a pessimistic psalm it must be Ps 39. That is, so as far 
as appearances go. For despite its obviously pessimistic ending. 

Look aioay that I may breathe again 
before I depart to be no more (v. 13), 

right in the middle of its none too happy "reverie on the brevity and 
vanity of human life”’ and in its very central verse, sounds the real 
motif: 

And now, Lord, what is there to wait fori (v. 7a). 

The motif is made up of many a mocxi of "faith, rebellion, de- 
spair, penitence, resignation, and trust," ^ all of which combine to 
make the psalm the most moving of all the laments or elegies in the 
psalter, as has been pointed out by H. Ewold. 

The psalmist began his lament recalling his earlier resolution: he 
had resolved not to show in any way his offended sen.se of justice in 
the presence of the wicked (v. 1). But the more he controlled him- 
self the more he was obsessed by the inadequate working of retribu- 
tion and justice; in fact he was only getting more exasperated at the 
prosperity of the wicked who were not accountable to the laws of 
justice; and so it was that his uncontrollable heartburn burst out in a 
ciy to God. 

In doing .so he became painfully aware of the laiger puzzle ot 
life itself. His life was a matter of passing experience and could not 
therefore be of much moment before the Lord (w. 4-5b). At the 
same time, the life of the prosperous wicked was no better; in fact it 


1. B. 2ERR, Tlie Psnlms, A Netv TransUiHon (New York/Ramsey/Toronlo, 1979), 
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is wrorae than his; for, stfangely enough, despite their apparent sta- 
bility based on their hoard, they h)o pass away and that, too, wWi- 
out knowing who will benefit frtsn their ill-gotten tichra <w. 5c-6). 
$tidi a reflection on a common human experience leads the psalmist 
to feel his way, despite his sorrow, and Hnd happiness in the short 
life that is the lot of all. In other words, knowing that life is short 
and believing that God is just, he is indirectly pressing his case for 
happiness for the shcut while he lives!^ 

SHII hoping against hope he murmurs his prayer with mixed 
feelings: “And now. Lord, what is there to wait for?* (v. 7a). But 
suddenly a gleam of hope moves him to say: *In you rests all my 
hope" (v. 7b). This is a breakthrough — he overcomes his preoccu- 
pation with the incomprehensible but habitual reverses of justice 
that seem to be the lot of the just in the world. It is, as Beuken 
comments, his personal act of surrender to a personal God who is 
sensitive to his short life time and willing to have pity on him.* 

Having made his surrender to God the psalmist yearns that 
God would justify his act. The wicked might consider him a simple- 
ton for trusting in God's intervention. For that very reason he begs 
God to release him from his painful plight (vv. 8-10). Then, surpris- 
ingly, he even wants God to correct the wicked through a healing 
punishment (v. 11), forgetting his own natural antipathy towards 
him or perhap.s getting a new outlook on the whole problem of 
justice! 

But he still faces the problem of his pain and sorrow. Yearning 
therefore fora minimum of happiness to live through the remaining 
part t)f his life he pleads with Cod, as Stuhlinueller explaires,^ not to 
look at him as someone who could last for ever on his own in the 
world of fleeting pleasures (v. 13), but as someone who is no more 
than a passing guest in his world (v. 12) and therefore as someone 
who has a natural, sacred and just claim on his favour of protection 
(Lev 25:35), particularly from the hann of injustice that has dogged 
his life till now. Given the sacred functioning of hospitality among 
the Hebrews," he could not have based his humble plea on a firmer 
foundation! 


3 See A. A. ANDl-RSON, The Book of Psalms, Vol.I (Grand Rapids/ London, 
1972), p, .310. 

4 Soo J.F. CRACiilAN, The Psalms :pTayers for the Ups and Dowtis and /«- 
betxvecns o/ Li/c (Wilminj'ton; 19SS), p. !2H 

5. Sw C. STU! II.MUUl.rF.R, Psalms / (Wilmington; 1983), pp. 212.213. 
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Activists in the cause ot justloe are bomid sooner or later to 
experksioe themselves as burnt out That b to say, after a time of 
mudt hectic labour and activity thq^ may cwie day omne face to face 
with failure, all titeir ideals unfulMed, all their hc^jes dashed, all 
their enthusiasm downed. In this situation of scandal when they 
feel completely futile, empty and lost; the elegiac Ps 39 can be an 
immense solmce to them. 

One need not be a social activist to be burnt out Wheteverand 
whenever people suffer sudden or shocking reverses that do not 
accord with the sense of a human and just conduct they are likdy to 
be upset and worried and finally burnt out. The experience of 
David in relation to his unworthy sons, Amnon and Absal(»n, is a 
case in point. David had to witness the dcnnestic tragedy of Am- 
non's incest and Absalom's retaliation by fratricide and fin^y Absa- 
lom's rebellion against David himself and the usurpation of his throne. 
As he fled from Absalom's sudden attack he had to listen to the 
curses of one Shimei, of Saul's dan, to which his response was no 
more than to say, "Let him curse on if Yahweh has tdid him to. 
Perhaps Yahweh will look on my misery and repay me with good 
for his curse today" (2 Sam 16:1 lb-12). Does this not echo the spirit 
of the psalm of our study? Particularly striking are w. 7-9: 

>' So tdl me, Lord, what can I expect? 

My hope is in you. 

Free me from all my sins, 
do not make me the butt ef idiots. 

I am dumb, I speak no more, 
since you ycmrself have been at work.^ 

Lastly the psaim can give expression to the inarticulate but exis- 
tential prayer of the present fallen creation in which we live. The 
original creation that was all original blessing came to experience 
itself accursed by God owing to the sin of us, humans, or as St Paul 
put it, "subjected to futility, not of its own will but by the will of 
him who subjected it in hope' (Rom 8:20, RSV). The extent of 
futility of creation has ever been on the increase, but never so con- 
spicuously and in such enormous proportions as in our limes. The 
add rain or black rain from the sk^ till now unheard-of, the laige- 
.scale destruction of forests, the unthinking dedmation of the rare 
spedes of fauna and flora that will be lost for ever, the plundering 


7. The version used here is from Jerusalem Bible (London: J966), whereas in 
other plai-.es it is from The Grail Version, unless olhcrwi.se indiratcd. 
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of the soil of the eaifli that has taken millenniums to be formed, 
the mounting dq>leti<m of natural resource^ the sorry pollution of 
the rivets and oceans, Uk lesion in the ozone layer, and what have 
you — sudi is the unimagiimble panorama of decay in the trouUed 
ovatkxt. In this utterly decadent and deathly experience *the whole 
creadon has been groaning in travail togethw uittil now' (Rom 8'22, 
RSV). To this natural groaning and mourning, repeatedly adverted 
to by the prophets (see Is 24:4-6; Jer 12:4; 14:4-6; Hos 4*^3; etc.), 
sensible and spiritual humaru must lend their voice as they them- 
selves groan inwardly for ^obal freedom and universal liberation 
(see Rom 8:23): 

And now Lord, what is there to wait for? 

In you rests all my hope (v. 7).* 


PaulDOMINIQSJ. 


8. This article is a slightly enlarged version of a chapter of a forthcoming book, 
C»JofJ$t»tiet:A HermtneuUe of Pialm$ 1-72, lobe published by St Paul Publications, 
Bombay. The author's address Is Salyodayam, South Lallaguda, Secundenbad 500017. 



Correspondence 


Celibacy and Marriage 


Sir, 

I was out of station this summer doing priestly ministry and on my 
return to Pune yesterday, a colleague of mine drew my attention to a letter 
that appeared in the April issue of the Vidyajyoti Journal in the connection 
with my articles on "Priestly Celibacy" published in the January and Feb- 
ruary numbers of the Journal. Here is my response to that letter. 

Strangely enough, the author Dr Hubert A. Monteiro begins by quot- 
ing me wrongly in the very second paragraph of his letter. He attributes to 
me the statement that the high esteem in which the virginal life was held in 
the early Churclv"was not the sign of a negative attitude to sex, marriage, 
bodily realities as such." Well, what I wrote was something more nuanced, 
namely:" . . . Nor was it, on the whole, the sign of a negative attitude to 
sex, marriage, bodily realities as such." And I went on to explain; "No, it 
was a witness to a very specific, unique love for Christ, and zeal for the 
establishment of the Kingdom in the hearts of all." Now, anybody will 
easily sense the significant difference the arbitrary and illegitimate elimina- 
tion from my text of those three little words which 1 have now underlined 
makes to the correct understanding and interpretation of the entire sen- 
tence. 

In n.2, after quoting my sentence; "Chastity borne with faith and love 
gradually purifies the priest's senses and heart," Dr Monteiro asks; "Does 
one infer then that the conjugal act is basically impure?" Here, again, what 
a strange reaction! Such a conclusion has no basis whatever in my article 
which is very positive regarding married life. My article was on celibacy, 
not on marriage, which is a different, but also an acknowledged path of 
sanctity ip the Church, as I repeat so many times on other occasions in talks 
or sermons to people. Only that not everything carv be said on every 
occasiorv and in every context. Besides, 1 explicitly mention .ii my article 
that "marriage is, indeed, a beautiful vocation," and that "celibacy is not 
an absolute must" for the priestly life and ministry in the world. 

However, I fail to understand why one should feel threatened when 
appreciation and esteem is shown for a state or way of life different from 
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ontj's I may ask in this connectkxv what wbuld you say if I, a Jfesuit 
priest, wene to gpt atarmed say, on the feut of $t Fnutds of Aadsi, a 
Ftandscanor Capuchin friar were to extol the merits of the great Poveielkv 
orof the Order founded in the Church, or, slmilariy, if a diocesan priest 
were to fed hurt if anyohe spoke hi^y in his presence of the rok and 
i«levanoe of the religious life in the world? Wouldn't you be tempted to 
call it a peevish, narrowminded attitude? 

Also — contrary to what the letter suggests — aowAere did I quote Pope 
Pius XII "in support of the thesis that chastity leads one to a greater degree 
of holiness." This is NOT my thesis anyway, and the only quotation from 
Pius XII in my article is his reference to "holiness" as "the fruit of constant 
self-denial animated by love" — a very general statement that has nothing 
to do with either marriage or celibacy as such. 

In n.3, after reproducing my sentence, 'Consecrated virginity becomes 
a more eloquent and better symbol of the unbreakable link between Christ 
and his Spouse, the Church," Doctor Monteiro tells us: "Yet, St Paul chooaca 
this symbol of Christ's union with the Church to represent the sanctity of 
the marriage bond." True, he does, and 1 have no quarrel with Paul on that 
score, but I am only wondering what the Doctor would say if he read the 
entire chapter 7 of Paul's First Letter to the Corinthians, particularly w. 32 
to 36. 

I, however, preferred to quote from a more recent source, the Second 
Vatican Council itself, which tells us that a religious, though dead to sin 
through baptism and thereby consecrated to God, nevertheless, by the pro 
fession of the evangelical counsels in the Church, "is more intimately con- 
secrated to divine service. This consecration — the Council continues — 
gains in perfection since by virtue of firmer and steadier bonds it serves as 
a better symbol of the unbre 2 dcable link between Christ and his Spouse, the 
Church" (Lumen Gentium, n. 44). The whole thing is simple enough. Both 
marriage and viigineil consecration are symbols of the union of Christ with 
the Church. Consecrated virginity, however, is "a better symbol," not 
because it necessarily, or automatically as it were, leads one to greater 
holiness, but simply because by opting to have no married partner in life, 
the consecrated virgin, woman or man, witnesses to the fact that Christ is 
her or his Spouse. They thus become, on that very account, a more visible 
or tangible symbol and expression of the union with Christ to which every 
Christian is called. As simple as that! The criteria of holiness is quite an- 
other matter. 

There are two other points Dr Monteiro raises in his letter, for instance, 
the advisability of ordaining married men, or a more positive approach to 
sex on the part of the Church, but they do not concern my article. Those 
are points that are being discussed by the highest authorities in the Church. 
They, too, I imagine, have the Holy Spirit to guide them. My only purpose 
was to show how celibacy well understood and lived befits admindily the 
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printiy ideal aa we aae it inewnated in Jesus Chiist, in whoae piierthood 
we share, and whose priestly ministry the Cadidlic fniests are caUed to 
cmtlnue on eartK "until He comes* <1 Cor 11:26). 

Papal Seminary Carlos Meroes DE MELO, S.}. 

Pune, 4 June, 1992 


Dear Rev. Father, 

This is July, and the April copy of VIDYAJYOTI JOURNAL has just 
arrived on the heels of the March issue. So perhaps I am too late. How- 
ever, I should like to say a few words on "celibacy* which in our day we 
always spoke of as the "vow of chastity.* 

In our seminary days, during the retreat, before the sub-diaconate 
when the txrw had to be taken, every night at supper, a book on Holy 
Orders was read. It was on the Glories of Married Christian Life and after 
each glowing tribute to the sacrament of matrimony and the proclamation 
of each joy and consolation of such a life, the words of the Pontifical were 
repeated; adhuc liberi estis. ("you are still free"). For me it has not been 
an old yam. I heard it read at least eight times during my eight years in the 
Seminary. One of its effects is that at pre-nuptial instructions especially in 
mixed marriages, I-speak of the difference of celibacy as understood by the 
Catholic priest and the Buddhist monk. For the latter, celibacy is a conse- 
quence of the pejorative value g^ven to marriage and sex. For me the value 
of my vow is directly proportionate to the value I give to marriage, for I 
consider my priesthood such a great and wonderful gift of God given to 
me through the Church, that in the whole wide world there is nothing so 
good and great as marriage to offer to God in return for that gift. 

When George Bernard Shaw said to Fr McCabe, the famous English 
Dominican, that by not getting married Fr McCabe had insulted all the 
women in the world, and the women in England in particular, for it meant 
that there wm not one woman good enough to be his wife, Fr McCabe 
answered that he did not get married first out of pity for the possible Mrs 
McCabe (that was part of his Irish wit), and secondly that he considered a 
wife such a great aiiset and motherhood such a noble thing that he thought 
it worthwhile to sacrifice it for God's sake. 

Fr EmiJ Mersch put it very strongly when he said somewhere that if 
chastity was not a part of charity, it was as good as the baireimess which 
the women of the Old Testament looked down upon with contempt. If one 
is to make use of a simile ba.sed on a slight misconception, it could be said 
that if marriage was not holy and noble, the vow of celibacy would be as 
good as the sacrifice of 'rotten apples and decaying vegetable' of Cain. 
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Tfceotajgg^ to maintain that vow only IncmMs the value (rfttwMoii* 
gee, ior ttie value of a gift is not only its inliinaic worth but also in what it 
oasts the donor to sacrifice it. 

It is also possible that my attitude has been subconsciously affected by 
the words which my fether put at the head erf his wedding invitation (1 was 
told under the inspiration of Fr Gill), "From Love we came. That Love we 
may. Till to Love we return.' For me both marriage and celibacy are an 
exercise of that LOVE and I imagine that is why God wanted Muy to be 
both Maiden and Mother. 

Yours truly. 


St. Xavier' s Church (Very Rev. Msgr) Theodore A. PIERIS (V.C.) 

Kodugannawa {General Manager of Schools, Kandy Diocese) 

Sri Lanka. 


AJNANAM (Ignorance) 

Fired by a zeal tor justice 
I snarled at all the unfairness around. 

And when time came 
1 raised my fist to crush it down. 

Drunk witii success 
1 dreamed I had established the Good 
But as my lulled senses awoke 
I looked and saw another vision. 

The gcxad I stood for was not all good. 

In many parts 1 saw the faint of all 1 sought. 
And soon enough, I looked across 
And found the black was not all bad. 
Shades and shades of black .^nd white 
Assailed my eyes. 

Bewildered I stood 
Sifting with care, 1 found my earlier 
Black and white vision was far from real. 
Black and white appeared knotted 
And blended to form one strand. 

Their togetherness I perceived and 
Sought the realm where neither exists. 

That alone, beyond the divide, is the Real. 


V. TERESA 


Book Reviews 


The Bible 

TIm Making of The New Reviaed Stan- 
dani VeiaicHi of the Bible. By Bruce 
METZGER, Robert C. DENTAN, Walter 
HARRELSON. Grand Rapida; Wm. B. 
Eeedmans, 1991. Pp. viii-92. $ 7.95. ISBN 
0-M28-0620-1. 

This book contains four essays, three 
of which were previously published (chs. 
13.4). The authors (Chairperson and two 
VicC'Chairpetsons of the Translation 
Committee) give us a glimpse of many 
aspects of the work, policies and guide- 
lines of the Committee over the years 
since it was decided to revise again the 
RSV in 1974. 

The fundamental principle which 
guided the work was to 'make necessary 
changes* and not a new translation. The 
NRSV was to be clearly related to its his- 
torical predecessors RSV, AV and the 
original parent KJV (King James Version). 

The Committee was entrusted with 
the responsibility to remove archaic 
grammatical forms and correct para- 
graphs and punctuation (e.g.. Thou, 
Thee...); to make a gender-inclusive trans- 
lation as far as possible, except where 
clear male reference is in the original text 
(the patriarchal world view of Cod, as 
Father, King... is not removed); to make 
changes demanded by modem scholar- 
ship, modem usage, clarity, accuracy and 
euphony. 

Dentan tells the story of the transla- 
tion and its policies, aspects of which are 
repeated by Metzger. At the end Dentan 
suggest that *a later generation may feel 
that still further revision is necessary' 
(p.20). I would replace the 'may* with 
'will.' Hatrelson indicates how the tex- 
tual evidence of Qumran MSS, philologi- 
cal and eMgetical scholarship and the 
search for clarity and precision have af- 
fected the translation. He gives interest- 
ing examples in the NRSV. In a separate 
essay he also traces the gradual evolution 


of the strict policy of gendeivinclaalve 
language and some of the ways this was 
implemented, aware that problems do 
remain. The principles used could be ap- 
plied to many hymn books. 

The other essay by Metzger, is en- 
titled 'Problems Confronting Transtakxs 
of the Bible.' He describes the areas of 
difficulty and illustrates with examples 
the type of changes made. One major dif- 
ficulty is the readers' reactions to changes 
in texts to which they have become so ac- 
customctl and have been an integral part 
of their spiritual life. This, however, 
would be less problematic now since 26 
English Bible translations have appeared 
since 1952 and another 25 of only the 
New Testament. The words of Jerome in 
a letter to Pope Damasus in 383 vividly 
express a translator's fear 'You urge me 
to revise the Old Latin version, and, as it 
were, to sit in Judgment on the copies of 
the Scriptures that are now scattered 
throughout the world; and, inasmuch as 
they differ from one another, you would 
have me decide which of them agree with 
the Greek original. The labour is one of 
love, but at the same time it is both peril- 
ous and presumptuous — for in judging 
others I must be content to be judged by 
all. Is there anyone learned or unlearned, 
who, having taken the volume in hand 
and perceiving that what one reads does 
not suit the reader's settled tastes, will 
not break out immediately into violent 
language and call me a forger and a pro- 
fane person for having had the audacity 
to add anything to the ancient books, or 
to make any changes or cocrectkms 
therein?' 

The book is full of Interest and Is 
non-technical. Though many oiay not yet 
have a NRSV, the book will be valuable 
for them when they get a copy if they are 
interested in translation. A good book for 
a theological library. 

Paddy MEAGHER, S.J. 
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(UiBibI*. New Voric: Ca&oUc Book Pub- 
li ,iA.g Co, 1 W2. 2*7. $ 4.95. 1S»J 0- 
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This k (he revised ecBtion of the 
f^slms wtudi we find in the New Ameri- 
can Bible (1970/1986 N.T.). The purpose 
has been to produce a text whkh is more 
rhythmic, so that it can be used for liturgi- 
cal reading and singing. This new trans- 
lation uses gender inclusive language 
throughout and oonsiatently and this 
causes no unease with the prayers. Using 
the text 1 noted its rhythmic character. 

The revision has also incorporated 
the fruits of more recent textual, philol- 
ogical and excgetical study. Each psalm 
is introduced by a brief summary in the 
footnotes where also st requited plsces 
you find explaiutory notes with an unob- 
stniaive ashnick in the text. Many croaa 
r efe r e n ces arc given. Ibe presentation is 
pleasing and the annotations in the He- 
brew text are included. 

In an appendix a short essay on 
IVaying the Psalms is included with ex- 
phuMtions of the various kinds of psalms 
presented also with a chart. Another 
chart lists the Responsorial Psalms of all 
Sundays and a final chart lists the psalms 
tor morning and evening prayer. A very 
useful prayer book which will easily fit 
into a small bag or coat pocket. 

Paddy MEAGHER 
Eerdituns Handbook to the Bible. Ed- 
ited by David ALEXANDER and Pat AL- 
EXANDER. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans, 1992 (1973, 1983). Pp. 680. $ 19.95. 
ISBN 0-8028-3436- 1. 

This is the fi»t paperback edition of 
the Handbook, originally published by 
Lion Publishing. What strikre you imme- 
diately is the breuty, clarity of presenta- 
tion, the quality and number of maps, 
photograph and charts atui the valuable 
indexes which make the massive body of 
information readily available. There are 
the foUowing indexes: Key Themes; Na- 
rions and People of B&le Lands; Who's 
Who in the Kble; Gazetteer of Places; 
P ray ers of the Bible; Subject and Events, 

and Mitades/IWrlcs of )e«w- 

The main body of the Handbook is 
made up of very' brief axpaaitofy infor- 


malioii on alt the hooka — diaplec hg 
chapter — of the or and NT. this 

framework in amatt boxes or a nutrberof 
pages, by meana of short *ariic)ea'', 
maps, Hurts and photos all types of In- 
fonnalion Is given related to the bibUosl 
texL This information ia atdiealog^cal, 
geographical, hislocical, cultural, intro- 
ductory and hermeneutical. In the first 
part of the Handbook the reader k led to 
discover the Bible, see the relationship 
between the B&>ie and life today and k 
informed on many general aspeite of the 
sodo-economic, cultural and religious 
setting of the Bible. This last section of 
Part One is very useful. The use of colour 
through out and the quality and darity of 
maps, charts a.nd photos is excellent. 

I have no real leaervatioru about the 
sidutance of the infrxmation providad 
except where history and the biblical text, 
hermeneutics and the Comdex and loitg 

procew of writing, redactim and theol- 
ogy are involved. However, In these ar- 
eas the Handbook is cicariy evangelical 
and coruervative in its orientatlana. 
Isaiah is the author of the whole Iwok. A 
biography of Jeremiah can be dklilkd 
from that book. Basically tzadilkmal ap- 
proaches are used to handle the problem 
of the tension between history and faith 
interpretation — too much toctual hktory 
in the treatment of the Pentateuch, hia- 
torical books and parts of the prophets. 
The understanding of Inspiration ami In- 
errancy implied in various small orticks 
which touch on hktory are opon to ques- 
tion and itudequale In my Judgoment. 
The knguage used is not gander iitclu- 
slve and little attention is given to tha in- 
fluence of Patriarchy. The evUa of Idola- 
tcy and groM inju^ice and their intonele- 
tionohip are not adequately higMighled 
in the introduction to the prophek. Some 
of the chartf which depict hktory and 
biblical books are mkleadiiig ae the ori- 
gin of books teeois to coincl^ vrith fiic 
events. 

Therefore, I would have marva- 
tions with these aspects of dw Haitdfaook. 
My reservation with these oa l e n ia t lons k 
that a number of the altitodei Ore db- 
siacks to good intctpretelian of the texts 
fair today. However, the varioas anthats 
have -often taken fa t acootmt a lot of 



modWR critioii biblical schoUnhip. 

Doptle theae dear reservationa the 
Handbook ia very useful to students and 
otheea who accept a more critical and no 
teas devotional approach to the Uble. The 
infetnwliaiv maps, charts and photos are 
vctjr useful and provide the necessary in- 
fomialian to enable readers of the Bible 
undecstand the text in a rrvore adequate 
way. 

Paddy MEAGHER, &J. 

Exploring Scripture. How the Bible 
Came to Be. Bv Rev. Phillip ]. CUNNING- 
HAM, C.S.P.' Mahwah; PaulisI Prass, 
199Z. Pp. xiv.216. $ 10.95. ISBN 0-8091. 
3295-S. 

The purpose of this simple introduc- 
tion la deacribed adequately in the Au- 
thor’a words; 'I tried to show the rela- 
tionship between history and the Bible's 
creation over the centuries; how it came 
into exisicnee and how it relates to other 
forms of literature. Put another way, I 
tried to expose the students to the huntan 
context of the sacred scriptures while at 
the same time emphasizing the Bible's 
unique religious character. 1 felt that if 
young poepic coul ^ see the Bible in rela- 
tionship to their newly acquired general 
Infotm^on their interest in scripture and 
In religion would not be diminished' 
(p.4). 

The author begins the section on the 
Hebrew Bible with a chronological tabic 
of the Hebrew Bible's deveiopmcnl (pp. 
B-9) and the section on the NT with an- 
other such table (p.86). The intrcxluction 
explains simply the ways in which the 
Bible is a human literary pioducl and the 
implications of this fact. Throughout he 
has fundamentalist approaches in the 
back of his mind to which students are 
often exposed. Beginning at 4000 BCE he 
suTveya large periods of history and indi- 
cates the gitnvth of the biblical tradition 
and the process of writing the books with 
comments on parts or whole books. The 
intsnb^s to situate Ihc biblical l>ooks 
WMhliir* history. He follows the same 
methdtifbr the NT with a general chapter 
on the Christian era, a chapter on ftui 
and then chapters on various eras and 
writings belonging to the periods begin- 
ning from the apostolic age with specific 


chapten on the ooimniinltto in whld, 
each tiospel arose. 

Each chapter has qucstkais to Ivip 
the reader abs^ the nudn ideas and ap. 
propriate attitudes so as to undasUnd 
the Kblc. The book is written Cot ooilege 
students and beginners in the study of 
Scripture. 

Paddy MEAGHER, S.J. 

Old Testament Introduction. Vy Werner 
H. SCHMIDT (Translaled by Mathew J 
O'Cunneil). Boiribay; St Paul Publica- 
tions, 199Z Pp. xi-426. Rs 120. ISBN 81- 
7109-155-5. 

This fine Introduction was reviewed 
when published in English by SCM Press 
and Crossroad (l9ft4_Vjni 51 [1987] 
379). Il cost then in paperback £ IQ.% and 
so was beyond most individuals and 
some libraries. 1 shall not repeat my ear- 
lier remarics. I have used pari of this In- 
troduction as a basic t«t for B.Th. slu- 
dcnls for a number of years and have 
been very satisfied with it for infotmallon 
at the level of the Historical Critical 
Method. In 1992 most of the information 
is still very valuable. There are afreets of 
the study of the Pettlaleuch and soDte of 
the prophets which need to be modified 
or supplemented with mote recent stud- 
ies and tendencies. 

What is important for me is that St 
Paul Publications have made available a 
fine reference book and text book, at a rea- 
sonable price. TPI and St Paul can serve 
the Indian Christian churches by wise 
choices of titles published here al afford- 
able prices now that foreign theological 
books cost so much. A number of copies 
in a good theological library will not be 
regretted by teachers and students. 

Paddy MEAGHER, S.J. 
Biblical Hebrew. An Introductory Gram- 
mar. By Page H. KELLEY. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eecdmatuis, 1992. Pp. xiv-453. $ 
29.95. ISBN 0-8025-0598-1, 

The best way to evaluate a grammar 
is to either use It personally or as a text- 
book in class. 1 have not used this gram- 
mar. 

The format is large (TS and 10 
inches), the print la vely Clear, the presen- 
tation excellent and grammalicaJ para- 
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digmt woH a4 out. The ch^rten are atw 
t i ag ad ao that in each you find gram* 
mdial Infocinalion followed 1^ apt excr- 
ciaes and vocabulary. The lects used' in 
«|| the CKerciscs are fnom the Bible and 
the l eferencea are given. Many poinia of 
grammar are exemplified and again the 
Ubiical refcrencea are given with the ch<^ 
sen texts. With each pointed Hebrew text 
there is the English translation. In the ex- 
ercise which are abundant the student is 
ashed at times to read the text (careful 
attention is given to provide all the types 
of information and practice needed to 
teed correctly the Masoretic texts in the 
opening lessons (Lessons I-IV]), to 
analyse nouns and vetbs^ to translate the 
text or specific forms^ to give specific 
forms of nouns, verbs, pronouns, to 
choose from suggested forms, to translate 
fnim sight... . In other words the exercises 
cover the new grammatical learning of 
aKh chapter. 

There Is an extensive glossary (pp. 
424^7) which is necessary and valuable 
os this grammar is for beginners. The vo- 
cabulary (pp. 374-399) and the verb 
charts (paradigms — pp.400-423) are essen- 
tial elements in a good grammar. 

Speaking without having used the 
gramnur and without the evidence of 
students' experience, I can say that the se- 
quel of lessons seems to be well graded 
and no lesson demanding too much new 
learning. The very good recommenda- 
tions by three good OT scholars (Harrel- 
aon, Nicholson and Clements) ensures 
that this is a fine grammar. I will quote 
Nicholson's (Oriel College, Oxford) com- 
ment: 'The fruit of a lifetime's experience 
at introducing Hebrew grammar and 
texts to students, this book bears the hall- 
mark of an exceptionally gifted teacher. It 
will rapidly command recognition as 
among the best of its kind' 

Paddy MEAGHER, S.J. 

What Are They Saying About Mark? By 
Frank J. MATERA. New York/Mahwah: 
Paulist Press, 1987. Pp. iii-113, $ 4.%. 
ISBN 0-8091-2885-3 (pbk). 

Frank J. Matcra's book is an admi- 
rable summary of nearly 25 years of Mar- 
kan scholaEship by 8 scholar engaged In 
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Goapei atudies. The field of Mftifcan 
stasdiee hee apawned a bowOdering Vari- 
ety of booki baaed oa dUfctanI 
pmaehea and this ahowa no abating, fa 
this context it is weti-ni|^ impoaeibie far 
a beginner or norvspfcialiat to get an ad» 
quate view of the stale of the art In Mae- 
kan studies easily. Ibb book ably sdivea 
this problem. It introduces the non-ape- 
cialist to the major areas of researdv the 
dominant trends and directions and to 
the results. He does so by discussing 
over thirty different authors, presenting 
their ideas sympathetically yet critically 
and by evaluating them from a balanced 
scholarly position which is both well-ar- 
gued and persuasive. 

The content is presented in five 
chapters. The book starts with the rite- 
cusaion of the setting of the Gospel where 
the place and circumalances of its writing 
are discussed. Three major hypotheses — 
the Roman, the Galilaean and the Syrian 
origins — are discussed and evaluated. 
The survey reveals that there is no con- 
sensus though on balance the Roman hy- 
pothesis seems to have greater probabil- 
ity. 

Chapter 2 and 3 deal with the cen- 
tral issues of Markan studies — Mark's 
Christology and his understanding of the 
role of the disciples. 

The discussion of Christology dis- 
closes the two directions the studies have 
taken: (1) Mark's Christology as a correc- 
tive to heretical movements within the 
Markan church and (2) it is an attempt to 
present }esus as the messianic Son of God 
precisely as the crucified one. ' While con- 
sensus eludes us here the studies which 
posit heretical tendencies within the 
church seem to be losing ground to the 
other trend which sees Mark’s Gospel as 
an attempt to project Jeuua as the royal 
Messiah, the Son of God preclaeiy aa the 
cruciRed one. 

In the discusalon of Mark's Christol- 
ogy the question of the messianic secret 
motif has been central and this has been 
recognised by most scholars. Most of 
them would also agree that it concerns 
the gradual revelaticm of Jesus' true iden- 
tity which cannot be understood apart 
from his suffering destiny. 
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bi « «iaiU«r CHhion two oppoaing 
Ismcb Milage bi the abidy of Marie's tali' 
riflng of te dtadptw: one whidi sees 
Marie aa potemidzing agatnat the diS' 
dplea fai naponae to heretical conflicts in 
the duudi and the other which considers 
Marie's presentation of them as offering 
pastonl modela for the community, even 
in their chequered caieer of struggling 
loyalty, foiluie and inconsistency. Here 
again, though a consensus is absent, the 
studies which see a pastonl intent seem 
to be in the ascendant. 

The last two chapters cover studies 
which treat of more methodologkai ia- 
sues. First, the question of soutca is dis> 
cussed, namely, what kind of sources 
Mark used and the possibility of identify- 
ing them. It also covets Mark's manner 
of handling his sources — was he creative 
or was he conservative with regard to his 
sources? These questions also have no 
definite answers. While blacks of materi- 
als in Mark can be identified, they cannot 
be apodicticaily established as entirely 
pte-f^tkan. Neither is there any consen- 
sus on the extent of Mark's reductioiul 
activity. And while some consider Marie 
as a radically creative theologian who 
freely le-wrote the sources he used, oth- 
ers ace him as a oonaervstive redactor 
who handled Ms souroa carefully wMIe 
yet leaving the marks of Ms theMogical 
genius on the work as a whole. 

The final chapter covets the studies 
that treat the gospri as a literary work or 
as a iwrrative whole. They concentrate, 
among other tMnga, on the question of 
the nature of Matkfs fanativc. Some of 
them find Mark's genre as cortespondlng 
to the known Uterary genres prevalent in 
the contemporary Creoo-Roman world 
surii aa the Greek tragedy and Creek bi- 
ography. Other studies treat Mack as 
•lory 1^ as a narrative whole and find 
that the Goapei ia a masterly story em- 
playing rhetorical devices such aa drama 
«nd ifoiV- The Gospel functions dearly 
W a story. A proof of this, per- 

hapi^ t*ll the consistent manner in wMch 
the author emptoys an omniscient, reii- 
aUe natralor to 1^ the nader thioagh 
the story world* (p. 91). 

In Us coa du sion Matera louciias on 
the ftUiaediractionof Mokan atndlas. It 


b d^kolt to apeak of a clear tBsMliaa in 
the Cnee of ofqxMing viewpatiilaeiid phi- 
rality of methodologies in neatly every 
area of Marican studies. StQl one would 
assume that the literary critical atudies 
would aitd should be pursued Vigor- 
ously. These could unlo^ flie Gospel's 
abundant narrative riches. However, he 
feds that these studies must, at least 
eventually, lead to a consideration of his- 
torical critical questions. Literary Criti- 
cism (Narrative Criticism) per se 
ptesdnda horn questions of history and 
this must be cocracted. OMy a cor^ina- 
Uon of these could provide us with a bal- 
anced approach to the GospeL 

' Thus, the present book provides us 
with a valuable guide to the last quarter 
of a centurri of Markan studies both in 
terms of memodology and content. It is a 
welcome and useful contribution for stu- 
dents of Marie, especially to the beginner 
and non-specialist. It could surely serve 
as a sound basis for further reading and 
study. 

' Gcoigc KEERANKCRI, aj. 
The Pre-Christian Paul. By Martin 
HENCEL (in oollaboration with Roland 
DEINES) London; SCM Press, 1991. I^. 
Kiv-162. CI0.95. ISBN 0-334-02497-& 

Martin Hengei has written exten- 
sively on the pre-Christian period and 
the history of the early Church. He uses 
the years of study to attempt a descrip- 
tion of Saul of Tarsus, educated under 
Gamaliel in Jerusalem, a leading young 
hellenlst Pharisee, renowned for his zeal 
for the Law and the traditions of the Fa- 
thers and Ms persecution of the hellenlst 
followers of the sect of the Nazarene. 
Hengei takes up all tfie contentious issues 
whim bear on any sketch of Saul's biog- 
raphy prior to his experience of Gcxl re- 
veaM in the crucifM and risen )esus. 
The areas studied ace: Saul-Tacsus and 
dlizenahlp; the probricility of his phari- 
sak education in Jerusalem wMch entails 
a study of the evidence in Acts, Galatians 
and PMlippiaiu, and the existence of 
Pharisaic schoob in Jeruaalem at that pe- 
riod; the .heilenisto in Jeruaalem, their 
aynagoguaa and aducational fadlities; 
aiid finaUy fiie nalwe and raasans for 
Saul's hash posccnlian of the new few- 



Tlw majar conclnsioiu, whose 
probability Hengel always wdghs care- 
faUy, I Hid cbHvincing. San) wasbcnn In 
Tanas into an ortitodox Jewish family, a 
RocnSn citizen from birth; was edacated 
from adolescence In Jenisalenv pttibably 
under Gamaliel, as a Plutisee; he also re- 
ceived a Jewish hellenist education there; 
was a young teacher In a helicnisi 
synagDgue(s} and al times probably re- 
tnnted to Tarsus; was deeply offended by 
dte hellenist Jewish Christians' attitude to 
the Law, ritual customs, cult and temple 
and so strongly opposed lo their confes- 
sion that the cursed crucified Jesus was 
the Messiah that he attempted violently 
to suppress the movement, probably not 
killing anyone. 

Hengel substantiates his opinions 
with continual references to primary and 
secondary sources There are 336 foot- 
notes (pp 87-146) some very long which 
are a mine of information. When inter- 
acting with other scholars, especially 
Gennans, he often shares the impatience, 
harshness and pugnacity of Paul In his 
letter to the Galatians. 

He rightly critiques the scepticism 
of many with regard to Acts as a source 
of reliable historical ev'idcnce, the use uf 
the argument from silence, lack of com- 
mon sense and inadequate attention to 
the misreadings and misunderstandings 
of many extra -biblical sources. He te-in- 
stalls Billeibeck, clearly limits the infer- 
ences he draws from insufficient evi- 
dence, and slates the hypothetical nature 
of his conclusions. 

Apart from the careful exegesis of 
some major parts of texts (Cal 1:13-22: 
Phil ch. 3; Acts chs 7.9.22.23.26; Rom 
15:19; 9:1; 11:1; 2 Cor 11:22; Ml 23:13; 1 
Cor 1:20), anyone interested in Jewish life 
in Jerusalem prior to CE 66, the Pharisees, 
Jewish education, Hellenists... will find 
many welt argued judgements in the 
book. 

I would disagree wilh him on the 
place (Rome) and consequently on the 
date of Philippians. I Judge he reads more 
into some texts of Acts on occasions than 
can be Justified and wish he were less ag- 
gressive to other schoiats. I think 'po- 


grom' Is the wrong wntd to iltortttrti ftr 
{wtsecuUm of the Jewish Chilitfan».tdb 
not agree with him that Luther and An* 
gnsiine understood Rsal better flum ndv- 
en and that Justification in thc'Lnfhenitt 
sense is at the centre of Paufa religlooa 
experience and theology. Where he In- 
sists on this in the bool^ I think hb Is 
wrong. 1 would wonder whether the aeai 
of Phinehas can be used to throw light on 
Paul's zeel. However, the major aim of 
the book has been achieved and Paul be- 
comes rriorr intelligible. 

Paddy MEAGHER, S.J. 
The Reason For Romans. By AJ. M. 
WEDDEKBURN. Minneapolis: Furtraas 
Press, 1991 (1989 T.T. Clark). Fp. x-169. 
ISBN 0-8006-2473-4. 

1 had been looking forward to read 
this book because of the clarity and In- 
sightful quality of other writings of the 
author and b^ause of the uncertainty 
surrounding the motive for Romans and 
(he many conflicting opinions. I have not 
been disappointed as this is a very fine 
study. 

One major disconcerting element in 
Paul's presentation of the 'Gospel of 
God' was his emphasis on the disconti- 
nuity within the unfolding of God's sav- 
ing plan because of the unique and uni- 
versal role of his Son, Jesus Christ, and 
consequently the relative nature of Juda- 
ism (and all religions) as lived by hinuelf 
prior to his fundamental experience ('He 
revealed his Son in/to me') and by all his 
Jewish contemporaries, whatever the ten- 
dencies within Judaism to which they 
may have belonged. 

Though Wedderbum stales thst 
within the community there was a large 
group of Christians, the majority of 
whom were from a Gentile background 
who pushed the aspect of discontinuity 
to an extreme (cf. l]:13ff attd the problem 
in ch. 14), yet the group composed of 
Christians of a Jewish heritage and possi- 
bly some Gentiles who overcmphi^zed 
continuity (a Judaizing version of Christi- 
anity) were Paul's major concern. Analy- 
Mng the letter Wedderbum cottcludcs 
that these types of Christians Judged that 
Paul ought lo be ashamed of hia Goapcl 
which Implied that Cod waa nnfigjtlcous. 
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nauttly naMtKfnl to Ms pi c wt isi and 
iW. to the chosen people, eiftoe PaM 
efadmed that the Law was 'abrogated' 
(Lcv diauncMon, mosaic obsetvanoes 
Mid beast's pttvilegea). Peal's Gospel 
also led to etMcd irmponslbility (im^- 
caUons of di 6). The author distingaiahes 
thb groop from the groups Paul attacks 
to aticnuoosly in Gahtians and Phitippi- 
ans. 

In thb study Weddeffaum's method 
is admirable. Initially he states the prob- 
lematic (purpose oif Romans and the 
<}aestkm whether the letter was meant for 
the church of Rome) and the proposed so- 
lutions. He argues convincingly that 
Rome was the destination of the letter. 
Based on the evidence of the letter he de- 
scribes fint the situation in which Psui 
found himself when he wrote the letter 
(based on 1:1-15 and 15:14-35 and ch. 14, 
the Corinthian correspondence and Gala- 
tiarta). In the final chapter he will add an 
important element to Paul's decision to 
go to Rome — his sense of apostolic re- 
sponsibility to teach the Gospel in the 
Gentile world. Among authors there is a 
large area of agreement on Paul's situ- 
ation. 

However the situation of the Roman 
church la highly controverted. Using the 
evidence of the letter the author gives us 
a picture of the groups, the tendencies, 
the tensions and attitudes to Paul and his 
Gospel in the community. He basically 
sees two groups who are separated by 
their attitudes to Judaism / Law and differ 
in their opinion about Paul. One group, 
probably the smaller group, is mainly 
Jewish diaspora Christians with some 
Gentiles, while the other is predomi- 
nately composed of Gentile Christians. 
These groups differ in their attitude to 
the Jewbh l..aw, Paul's Gospel, his visit, 
the collection for Jerusalem, and are an- 
tagonistic to each other. 

Weddetbum analyses each part of 
the letter both to justify his analyab of the 
composition of the community, its Inner 
probleinil and ib attitudes to Paul's Coa- 
pd^ atld ibo to substantiate hb analysis. 
He'^libi^gaa, correctly in my opinion, that 
Paul b'toitting throughout to the Roman 
eononunity (ba), and evidence of thb can 
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be framd Jn ancli andhto (ltt-15 aid 
IS;14-a3i mmI 

12-I9:»{l£-13MKi 

The tongeat chapter in the ahidy b 
the anotyob ct Bte argnment to dm. l-li 
rebted to the oonlext aa d c a cilb e d euUer 
in the book. There b much which b ta- 
slghthil in thb pert. The pro M e ma beed 
by Paul, however, are quite aUen to our 
expeitence and we find It extremely diffi- 
cult to enter the world of oinoeK Jevdah 
Chrbtbna for whom Chrbt b inixMpo- 
rated into Judabm and who amphaalae 
continuity and do not see the dbeonUnu- 
ity which becomes so apparent as non- 
jewish Gentiles accept G^'a saving reve- 
lation In Jesua Chrbt. Weddetbum lays 
special emphasb on Paul's statement, 
'For I am not ashamed of the Cospei* 
whose features are spelt out In 1:1-4 and 
l:16b-18 (following Dahl). It is Paul's 
Cospei which b highly questlonabb in 
the eyes of the Jewish Christiana as it 
seems to impair God't righteousness, 
namely his fidelity to the Covenanb- 
Law, and promote Uwlesanesa. The au- 
thor Judges the the major aim of 1:1^ 
1 1:36 b to substantiate his Gospel-minto 
try which some Judge shameful and 
which Paul Judges to uphold the right- 
eousness of God. 

One aspect which deserve attention 
is the study of Righteousness (pp.lOB- 
1 23), especially the emphasb on !b 'field 
of meaning' in Paul's usage which hetpa 
interpreters to avoid pitfoUs. The way 
Wedderbum relates the major objections 
to Paul's Gospel, and its supposed conse- 
quences in the lives of believers who ac- 
cept hb Gospel, to the theme of right- 
eousneat is insightful and goes a long 
way to explain the content of chs 1-11 
and their close links to the actual situ- 
ation in the Church (cf. p.t23). In thb 
connection he pays dose attention to 3:1- 
8 and chs 9-11, the role of ch. 6 and the 
way 1:16-17(18) forms a bridge between 
the obviously situational nature of 1:1-15 
and the far less obviously circumstantbl 
character of 1:18-11:36. Throughout he 
Insists rightly on the thematically unified 
character of cha 1-1 1 (p.lZT). He also fol- 
lows Dahl in hb suggeaUon about 
'bridge passages' (1:16-18; 3-JI-23; 5:1-3) 
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an «My boeicto Mad M W«d> 
iltiilwnn, apart iram Ua.claa^, at vactona 
MMa ^icalaa to iha saadar the aaet(iod 
he wUi fodoar and the at^ he will take 
inhia Miwnentalton. No aetious atiadant 
of Romans (or Paul) can ntf^ this 
i^y at which one cevlewermiid with 
taaaan ' is perhaps the most even* 
handed and level h e ad ed pr esen tation ot 
Ihedisciiaaton to date.* 

Paddy MBACHER, S.J. 
Cominentary on Philippians. A Com- 
mentary on the Greek Text. By Peter T. 
CTBRl^- Grand Rapids: Wm.B. Eerd- 
mans, 1991. Pp. xlU-S97. $ 39.95. ISBN 0- 
n2»-2392.«. 

While teaching Philippians recently 
I used this very fine book from the New 
ImlenuiHotuU Greek Testament Commen- 
tory scries (NIGTC). The cominentary is 
on the Creek text and so a knowledge of 
Greek is needed to draw as much profit 
as possible from it, though there is so 
BU^ contemporary scholardiip con- 
densed into it that all good students can 
draw great profit. 

There is only one recent detailed 
English commentary (Hawthorne's in the 
Word Series) and yet this study does re- 
ally stand alone and fills a large gap in 
the studies of Paul's letter in English. 

As I consulted it on various texts 1 
was impressed by the judicious nature of 
O'Brien's exegesis, the clear exposition of 
major opinions about text and back- 
ground, the breadth of his mastery of re- 
search done on the letter and his pains- 
taking care. Throughout I found his 
choice of the more probably meaning of 
difficult texts was based on good prin- 
ciples of pauline exegesis and a persistent 
attention to the text and pauline thinking 
without the prejudices of past or present 
theological concerns. 

O'Brien argues correctly in my opin- 
ion for the integrity of the letter. I have 
not found the arguments for three letters 
convincing. He opts for the Roman im- 
piisotiment as the place and time of writ- 
ing. I judge that Ephesus and an impris- 
onment there (not mentioned directly in 

any lettet) as the mote likely place and 
ttme of toting. I agree that the oppo- 


m 

nama in di S (w.l«-ao alat>> am jawiak 
O n l i H an’ w ilaa ton itles whose ellileal way 
Ufa k. elsa open to strong ctllicisnt. - 
Paraonal animoaity and rivalry axplafai 
1:15*17 wkUe antagoniam from groups 
wtthin the local populatkm wmdd ao> 
count fior l;Z7*5aL 

1 paid apodal attenUon to 2d-tf 
whkh Mceivea particular attention 
(pp. 186*271). I agree that Ifam k no fafor> 
ence to Ad^ to Geneak 1-3 and k 53 In 
the hymn which oouM easily bea paulhte 
creation. I agiee with the explanation of 
'did not grasp' In toe tense of 'did not 
take advantage of /cxploiL..' (toe farm of 
God or equality with God). The Itenmk 
refm not to tlw form of Grxl or equajtty 
to God but to the 'taking advantagr' 
which ia orunpletely ruled cmL The 'dou* 
los' refen probably to contemporary 
slave society (not to toe 'servant'/auf* 
feting just person). The expknstion of toe 
text and the additional appendicea are 
very informative and rich. 

As a number of recent authon 
O'Brien interprets 'through the faith of 
Christ’ (3:9) as Christ's faithfulneas and 
not, as traditional, faith in ChruL I am 
inclined now to accept this in a number 
of pauline texts. 1 am always uiwasy with 
opinioTU which identify 'self righteous- 
ness', in the sense of moral achievement 
interfded as a claim upon God (cf.p. 396 
on 3:9) as the basis for Paul's criticism of 
the law. Actually a different type of right* 
eousness affecting the moat radical type 
of alienation from God is at stake in 
Paul's understanding of Cod's action in 
Christ. 

There are times when the reader ia 
not sure whether O'Brien accepts or just 
lists certain opinions. Mercifully the foot- 
notes run according to sections of the text 
and so we are spared fn 5201 This is an 
excellent commentary, very easy to nar, 
very well presented and so rich that It 
will be now the classical English com- 
mentary on this letter. 

Paddy MEAGHER 
Tha Coepel Of Jesus Christ By Fere M. 
J. LAGRANGE, O.P., Parts I and n (in one 
volume). Bangalore; Theological PubUea- 
tion in India, 1992. Pp.xxv*320 and 950. 
R»80. 
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TM« 1»ook w«s oHgliiaHy puMMied 
in En|^l«h in 1938 and in Ftench in 1928. 
It ia a fypa of bbjgiaphy of Jeiaa Christ 
baand on Lagrange's Greek Synopsis of 
the four Gospels and on his excgetical 
judgments wMch csn be found in his 
commentaries on the Gospels. He de- 
scribes the book in these words: 'Since 
we claltn no mote than to present the 
Gospel in that manner (using Luke's or- 
der and John's chronology), our present 
work is little more than a rapid commen- 
tary on the S 3 mopsis along with a few his- 
torical observations, following the more 
or less certain, more or leas probable, or 
the merely conjectural order of events' 
(xxiii). He is aware that problems remain 
which he is unable to solve. 

The book was written when critical 
biblical study was accepted in the Protes- 
tant Churches and rejected to a targe 
measure by the Catholic Church (the 
shades of Modernism). Lagrange, who 
suffered much because of his critical 
studies, was aware of the value of aspects 
of critical methods and also the extremes 
and the Influence of Liberal Protestant 
writers who accepted jesus the teacher 
and rejected Jesus, Son of Cod and Savi- 
our. He was aware of the specific charac- 
ter of each Gospel which must be re- 
spected, the problem of similarity and 
dissimilarity in the description of events, 
their order and in the wording of Jesus' 
teaching. 

After writing this commentary on 
the Gospels — biography of Jesus — La- 
grange explicilly replies in the Epilogue 
to Liberal Protestant positions and the 
writing of Renan in an apologetic man- 
ner. 

Though we must honour our ances- 
locs and be aware of the history of Catho- 
lic biblical studies, I do not understand 
why ITI published this long book. I do 
not see how Fr Pathrapankal can say of 
thebook'^iat it 'contains very useful and 
scientific iiuights about the meaning and 
message of the Gospels' (xvi). That was 
tr)|^,.i|^the 1920s/30s/40s but not for cx- 
djl^jlll^Mudents of the Gospels today who 
neM Ip change so many attitudes to the 
Gospeb if they are to be able to interpret 
them in India and for India. Surely there 
are other expensive and fine basic books 


which we ought to make ainriidale at % 
80 to assist the study of the Go ap eta. 

‘The book to be In ai^ gded 

theological Ilbcaty that we many admlR 
a great scholar ot cMir ptst arid be in- 
spired to respond to the challenges our 
our country and people. 

Paddy MEAGHER 
Images of jeeus. Contributions to BifaUcsl 
Method. Edited by Ftitzleo LENTI£kN- 
DEIS, S.J. Bombay: St. Paul Publications, 
1988. Pp. 192. Rs. 35. $ 6.9S. ISBN 81- 
7109-038-9. 

Using the methods of biblical exege- 
sis, the General Editor and a team of 
young Latin American scholars (E. San- 
chez Roman, J.I. Flores Gaitan atul C.A. 
Mora Paz) describe various ways of look- 
ing at Jesus. Was Jesus a revolutioiury, a 
rabbi, or an authentic religious perton? 
Jesus' call to discipleship is studied by an 
analysis of Mk 1:16-20, the forgiver of 
sins is analysed through Mk 2:1-12, and 
the attitude of Jesus towards wealth and 
poweriessness is described using Lk 
12:13-21. 

The articles by different authors are 
of vastly different quality. The exegesis, 
though thorough, makes for dry and dif- 
ficult reading. There is a ten-page Pro- 
logue by the Indian Editor, Paul Diego, 
presenting the basic insights of the four 
writers, and a translator's. Preface (H. 
Pascual). A rich biUiography, the End 
Notes and the Abbreviations cover the 
last forty pages.. On the whole, it is a 
good attempt to make the Gospels rele- 
vant to today's world and in particular to 
developing countries. 

J. MISQUITTA 

Theology 

Dictionary of the Ecumenical Move- 
ment Edited by Nicholas LOSSKY, Jose 
Miguez BONINO, Jo'hn POBEE, Tom 
STRANSKY, Geoffrey WAINWRIGHT 
and Pauline WEBB. Geneva; WCC Publi- 
cations/Grand Rapida; Wm.B. Eerdmans, 
1991. Pp. xvi-1196. $ 79.95. ISBN 2-8254- 
1025-X and 0-8028-2428-5. 

This Dictionaiy is a remarkable 
achievement of a corporate ecumenical 
undertaking apparently accomplished in 




jfcut. It ii moK thui a dic- 
Uon^of ll;«,iecuinc^«ai moveaneqt-it^ 
a dkliiiMiy oC theoliogy with an Mi»- 
menkal Penp^ve a« welL Manyofita 
cntnc* deal wtth bujc doctrinal iaauea, 
and- teachaca of theoto^ will be wiae to 
conault tlw reapective entry in DEM be- 
fore atarting their particular counea. 
theca ^hid substantial articles 

on 'God, Christ the Holy ^Irit, the 
Church, redeihptl'on and salvation, grace 
and faith, die word and the sacraments, 
the last things* and many other topics 
showing the convergence of the teaching 
of the churches in these areas, and also 
articles on controversial issues like au- 
thority or ministry (xii). As explained in 
the four-page intrexiuction by the editors, 
other areas covered by the 600 entries are 
the activities of the WCC and the ecu- 
menical interests of various churches, is- 
sues of a social, legal, cultural and ethical 
nature tackled from the perspective of 
Christian faith and commitment (e.g.. De- 
velopment, AIDS, the Debt Crisis, ...), ar- 
eas of evangelism and mission, worship 
and piety, ecumenical relations between 
churches in general and specific churches 
and short biographies of ecumenically 
important people (from India V.S. Azar- 
iah, Sarah Chakko, ].R. Chandran, P.D. 
Devanandan, Pautose Mar Gregorios, 
Samuel L. Parmar, S.}. Samartha and 
M.M. Thomas — most of them signed by 
Ans J. van der Bent). 

The articles are concise, reliable, in- 
formative, giving cross references and a 
short bibliography (mostly in English) to 
guide further study. Biographical entries 
also mention the most relevant publica- 
tions of the persons in question. 

The work is ecumenical in spirit, in 
content, and in origin. The six editors 
mentioned on the title page belong re- 
spectively to the Russian Orthodox, 
Evangelical Methodist, Anglican, Roman 
Catholic and, the last two, Methodist 
churches. The other 16 members of the 
editorial board belong to still different 
Church traditions, including the Church 
of South India (K.C. Abraham). If I coun- 
tend well, there are neariy 400 authors 
among whom about 60 arc Catholics, and 
seven from India (K.C. Abraham, K.M. 
George, Pauloee Mar Gregorios, C.I. Itiy, 


Ninait Koahi, Geevw^m Mlf O# 

hathioeand MM. Thotnai^ 

1 Bird a lacuna wMcK, thongii 4^^ 
cult, 1 think should fac fitted in a latent 
tion for the benefit of the non-theolagian 
educated peraon, whether Chilatfaii or 
non-Christian. We aee often ashed In In- 
dia to put potne order into dw oomplcx 
maze of churches and denoeslnatfona an 
often mentioned in Christian nr secular 
literature, in which the lay person gels 
lost. However difficult it assy be to fit 
every church and denomination into any 
schema, an efhxt oould be made to paas- 
ent a historical and/or doctrinal ontlint 
of the traditions aitd mesramants that 
have given rise to dififerent churches with 
their specific traditions and common 
traits. It would wail seem that a clear 
explanation of the emergence ai the vari- 
ety of churches and their parentages is a 
natural complement of an ecuasankal 
dictionary. The inquirer deaervm to be 
helped in the effort to situate the various 
churches he or she may come ac r oss In 
the ecclesiastical map of the Christian 
world. 

1 spotted another small slip. In the 
biographical sketch of Cardinal Bee, be- 
sides recognising his valuable oonlitou- 
tion to the Vatican 11 decree of Divine 
Revelation, it is said that he 'presided 
over the drafting of three documents,' af- 
ter which only two, the decuments on re- 
ligious freedom (DH) and on non-Chris- 
tian religions (NA), are mentioned. The 
missing document is of course the one on 
ecumenism (UR). 

This iS not to pul into doubt what I 
said earlier about the high standards of 
this Dictionary which should find Its 
place in any serious library. 1 would like 
to end this review by quoting the words 
of WCC General Secretary Emilio Caairo 
in the Preface, which ^ve Ihe raiaon 
d'etre of DEM: 'The energy of the ecu- 
menical movenumt has always be e n the 
creative visions, solemn covenants, cou- 
rageous engagements and fervent 
prayers of countlcM women and men, 
churches and groups. But the ecumenical 
story is also one of meetings and reports 
and documents, programmes and deda- 
rations and statements, Iheologicai con- 
ver nces aitd pas ral guidelines. As 



Mi m amam X im, hf CodT* 
geemm mipmdtd, the amcMot of 
written Mtwtif wMi wfckli «wi> Hwllw 
aeqaiialHl In onikr ilfectWefy to boM 
en ttw pmt mmU SB ■ good tiud H- 
hmy. For IImw without ready accres h> 
andi daewMRtaty reaouroei^ iMi Ote- 
jfnnntlt ofMit Eameotad Mowomtot will 
he ind hyen a ab le; even for thoae who 
haveacKn eeecaa it wiH providea reliable 
ataitiiig point for their cxplocatiani.* 

G.GISPERT>6AUCH.&J. 
■feed end •nath. Ereayi in Honour of 
Samuel Rayan 8.). (jeauit Theological Ke- 
flectiona No^ Edited T.K. JOHN. 
Anand: Gujarat SaMtya Pnkaah. 1991. 
Ppt xii-336. Ra. 66. 

Riead aad Bnodi la a collection of 
eareya In honour of Samuel Rayan S.J. on 
the oocaakai of hia aeventieth birth anni- 
venaty. Samuel ia a much loved and 
much appreciated profeaaor of Syatem- 
atic Theology at Vldyajyoti. He haa been 
aaiociated with thia Inatitution for two 
deoadea having aerved aa its principal 
from 1972 to 1975. He is also a renowned 
theologian nationally and internationally. 

The title 'Brfad and Breath' eoc* 
pwe ses the two powerful poetic symbob 
which fbnn the two poles of his theologl- 
eal Journey. Breed stands for food for all 
and the Justice that makes it possible. 
Breath stands for life in its totality as also 
the Spirit who inspires a commitment to 
liberative action. In Samuel Rayan's theo- 
logical language, the title could also sig- 
nify the Eucharist and its deepest mean- 
ing. 

The book is divided into four parts. 
Part I titled 'Tributes to a Theologian' 
tries to capture some of the aspects of the 
rich and multi-faceted personality of 
Samuel Rayan: his deep spirituality 
rooted in the Bible, the Christian tradition 
and the Indian experience of the Divine, 
his creativity, his poetic vein, his per- 
sonal charm, hia p^agogical skills, hia 
simplicity. Samuel Rayan it seen as one 
who relales theology to life and to 
pKVie's concrete struggles for tibersUon 
from all forms of oppression because the- 
ology cannot be divorced from history, 
'n all this however, Ssmuel Rsyan is only 
in search of truth. He spealu strongly 


md fauliirfy twt *l«e Mtecrilaiifutoim 
tagonism tnr utWI i vs famM sMaefcs on 
anyone* (BsrfMn Msndriciis). 

Put Q b tilfed *Theeip|jr far Te- 
mmow' and oonriMs of ffuaya by amt- 
ncnl Latin American and Adan thaologi- 
ans on laanee very deer to Samod and 
along the Itnea of his own theologic a l |dl- 
grimage. Talking from the LaBn Am^ 
can perspective of massive poverty end 
oppression Jon Sobrino redefines theol- 
ogy as 'amor qnaerens Intellectum' as 
against the classical definition of theol- 
ogy as 'fides quacrens Intellectum.' The 
theological pursuit needs to start from a 
sid^jective pre-understanding, i.e., the qp- 
tion for the poor and the specific dfaj^ 
tive locus, i.e., the world of the poor. 
Faith emerges (tom praxis. 

Applying this line of thought to the 
Indian situatim of mass poverty, exploi- 
tation, caste discrimination, etc., coupled 
with a profound spirituality, George 
Soares-Prabhu pinpoints the alienation of 
the Indian theologian and the utter cul- 
tural alienation of the Indian Seminaries 
and the training they impart Conse- 
quently the entire Indian church with all 
its structures is an alienated churrii 
which has not as yet shed its predomi- 
nantly colonial characler. What the In- 
dian church requires today is not a cos- 
metic inculturalion but an incultuntion 
which is a real 'conversion.' We have to 
distance ourselves from the Western 
modeb of theologising as also from the 
inward-looking Ashram spirituality 
which is heavily Brahminical. Theologis- 
ing in India shmld be dotte from the her- 
meneutical standpoint of the 'local 
church' which in itv proper theological 
meaning stands for a Christian commu- 
nity with a cultural identity of its own. 
The vision proposed by George Soares- 
Prabhu does make a lot of sense but in 
the given circumstances I wonder how 
much of it is really practical. 

The liberative thrust of theology, a 
reflection on the on-going transformative 
action agairrst the status quo, carries the 
discussion further into issues such as eco- 
theology, women's liberation, moral com- 
mitment in a divided world, a preferen- 
tial commitment to antyodaya for 
sarvodaya -nH the ' i Th' ' • -»v in 
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Aweri c^ « eomibiiiitkm of deeply Afai- 
tta «id deeply Chrisdan elemw ue . The 
pefitkal dimeRdon of fcej^ v eoee e from a 
typieal Japancee p ei ap ecd v e ia Itroaght 
ootby Koautce Ko)raina. 

Part HI deela widt ‘SpitituaHty of 
Artton.' The eaaaya tend to atdculale a 
sphttnalily that both emanatea from and 
aurtdna a UbenUve theology and Itera- 
tive action. True Chrtatian apbitaailty la 
not fl^t from the world bnt faivolve- 
mcRl with people and their Uvea, a par- 
ticipation in the struggle of the poor for 
justice, a commitment to building a com- 
munity of freedom, equality and fdlow- 
ship. It demands seiflessnm, an option 
to be poor and being in tune with the 
Mystery. In the specificatly Indian con- 
text, the liberative Christian spirituality 
%riD also be grounded on the 'nishkama 
karma' of the Gita. 

Part IV Is titled 'Theology in Dia- 
logue* of which Samuel Rayan himaelf is 
a prominent representative. Theology 
today cannot remain narrowly denomi- 
national It has to be inler-denomina- 
tional and ecumenical in its widest sense 
and an ecumenical theology will include 
the following: the perspective of the poor 
and the oppressed, the feminine perspec- 
tive, an openness to other religious tradi- 
tions and ideologies, commitment to the 
unity and integrity of the whole creation. 
The pluralistic context in which we live 
throws up one fact: lhat every religion is 
unique yet every religion is also relative. 
The challenge it poses to theologians is to 
develop an inter-religious hermeneutics 
and a culture of dialogue. 

Felix Wilfred's essay on Third 
World Tourism could well have been 
placed in Part II. 

G. Gispert-Sduch S.J. concludes the 
volume with a very useful bibliography 
of the writings of Samuel Rayan from 
1947 to early 1991. 

The volume is a fitting tribute to the 
man who has endeavoured all his life to 
free theology from the arid Jargon of the 
schoolmen and to immerse it in the rich 
language of the poor and the oppressed, 
in their imagery and their poetry. For 
Samuel Rayan theology is a search, a 
meditation, a pilgrinruge and rtxwe all a 
commitment. He can unearth the treas- 


naa of Gnacc thaou]^ his favooilte sto- 
ries of his Aminl and tiw festaffaig toa^ flw 
nmiihti pmt. tiw soiled handlaHridsC 
etc. Of descri be hope as 'standing on 
toe, gazing expectantly on the hotinon.* 

U is Ihia Sam who has influcTMed toa 
tiiaological orientation of generations of 
students of Whom I am privU^sd to ba 
one. If Vld]n4yoti could succeed In pub- 
lishing the 'trove of unpublished wittlan 
material neatly stacked up in shdf upon 
shelf in his room' that certainly would be 
a great service done to the Church in In- 
die and in the world at large. 

Piatikaha Fr. Anil COUTO 

Delhi. 

CoUactad Works of Barnard Loneigan. 
Coilection (Volume 4). Edited by Ftedar- 
ick E CROWE and Robert M. DORAN. 
Toronto: University of Toronto IHase 
I98S. Pp. xviii-S49. N.p. ISBN 04020- 
343S-1. 

This is the second edition, revised 
and augmented, of ColUcHon: Papen bp 
Bernard Lonetgan (1967). The present 
edition omits the biographical section, 
adds editorial notes to the articles and at- 
tempts to ensure the text of the essays are 
as close as possible to the original as ear- 
lier editors had worked on the essays. A 
Glossary of Latin and Creek words/ 
phrases is added and some restricted edi- 
torial work has been done on the original 
texts. The essays have not been made 
ecumenical nor has gender inclusive lan- 
guage been uaed. 

The esaays span about 25 years of 
Loneigan's scholarly life and will be 
valuable for advanced students con- 
cerned about method and Lonergan's 
theological insights and contributions. I 
list the lilies of the articles so that readers 
may be aware of the contents: The Form 
of Inference; Finality, Love, Marriage; On < 
God and Secondary Causes; The As- ! 
sumption and Theology; The Natural De- j 
sire to See God; A Note on Geometrical , 
Possibility; The Role of a Catholic Uni- \ 
versily in the Modem World; Theology 
and Undenstarxling; Isomorphism of Tho- ; 
mist and Sdenlific Thought; Insight: Pref- < 
ace to a Discussion; Christ as Subject: A ■, 
Reply; Openness and Religious foperi- 





m Horiawv Cogid* 
tfonal Siractoae; Existenz and Aggior' 
naqfianlo; D lm eiia } oii» of Meaning. The 
edkclton doerves a place in a compie' 
benrive fibniry aecving Faculties of The- 

Faddy MEAGHER 
TIm Acbtality of Atonement. By Colin E. 
CUNTON. Grand RapklK Wm.li. Eeid- 
maro, 1989. Pp. xiv-222. ISBN 0-8028- 
3664-X. 

Professor of Christian Doctrine at 
King's College/ University of IxMidon. 
Gunton has viritten on Christotogy (Ytes- 
terday and Today, DTL 1963) and on the 
Trinity (EaUghtenment and Alienation, 
Marshall, Morgan & Scott, 1985). His 
fieid is classical Western theology spe- 
cially in relation to modem thought since 
the Enlightenmoit. In this new book he 
takes up the question of soterlology 
studying specially the three (or four) 
main metaphors, derived from the NT, 
that have been used in Christian thought 
to convey an understanding of the work 
of Christ; victory over evil, God's |ustice 
in the face of disorder, sacrifice for sin. 
Connected specially ^ith the second is 
the metaphor of coemption or buying 
back. 'The various metaphors derive 
therefore from vocabulary of the battle- 
field, the law courts, the religious altar 
and the slave-market and they comple- 
ment and correct one another. 

In the first chapter Gunton outlines 
the criticism by the Enlightenment of this 
central traditional doctrine and the way 
the Enlightenment shrinks the Christian 
understanding of the Paschal mystery. 
He then studies the role of ‘metaphoP* 
not only in theology but in fact in ail ar- 
em of human knowledge. He shows it to 
be not only a source of much understand- 
ing and the best way to deal with the re- 
alities of faith but also the means for the 
human mind to discover the world and 
humanize it: all advance in knowledge 
implies a new use of metaphor whereby 
language itself acquires new meanings. 
Cuntan's explanation of metaphor is 
pntolically identical with what Roman 
Catholic theologians normally call aiul- 
ogy — with the advantage that the word 
doM not carry the load ^ hiatrnfeal eon- 
Irovariy aasociated with "aiMlogy.' 



Hia Bteplogieal dtai»«i«e ignains 
within the paEunelers of daaafcal theol- 
ogy (wiB« ooeaaional reference to dw 
ental tndition) but opens up to toda/s 
concerns and setf-undeistaislitig. To do 
this he profits much from the Patristic 
tradition, specially Athanariua and Ire- 
naeus. In the nature of thlngUr the 
thought of Anselm of Canterbury oomes 
for much orMnmentary, while the influ- 
ence of the best Inrights of the fUfotma- 
tion Is also evident. With concise and lu- 
cid language Gunton shows fliat flte 
metaphors have still much to tell modem 
Christians about God, themselves and 
their role in the world. He looks at the 
meUphors both from the perspective of 
human experience, and also from God's 
way of dealing with the human, showing 
how they have a universal application 
provided one does not disso^te re- 
demption from creation. In the modem 
world they have much to say about the 
problems of sodal Justice and ecology. 

Although the book it not directly 
concerned with the role of various cdlg- 
ions in the saving action of Cod, still it 
touches the live core of the problem by 
bringing out the Christian fallh percep- 
tions about the life, death and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. Professional theologians 
and advanced students will derive much 
proTit from it as, Gunton touches with a 
sure hand the heart of theology and 
shows up the mlsundcatandlitgs of mod- 
em thought in this respect Cunton's col- 
league at King's (Allege, Christoph 
Schwobel, calls this 'the most significant 
attempt at reconstructing the doctrine of 
Atonement in the last two decades.* 

G. CISEERT-SAUCH, SJ. 
Redeeming Time. Atonement through 
Education. By Timothy GORRINGE. Lon- 
don: Darton, Longman and Todd, 1966. 
Pp. xvi.239. £ 6.9S. ISBN 0-232-51701-0. 

This is another study on the Atone- 
ment, whose review is overdue Unlike 
Cunton's, it arises from the Indian theo- 
logical experience, as the author was for 
many years professor at the Tamilnadu 
Theologicai Seminary, Madurai, ‘widely 
known throughout the world as a centre 
of adventurous innovation in relating 
theological training to the realities of the 
Church's mteion' (Newbigin'a Foie- 
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,^<Kid). The author derives his inspintion 
aiuj articulation from the involveinent of 
Ihe students with the oppr ess e d people 
along the Unea of Paolo Fteire's famous 
thrust. Goninge admowledges the use- 
fulness of the metaphors studied by Cun- 
ton in articulating the meaning of the 
work of Jesus. But he finds that in the 
context of libetalive action and religious 
pjufulism the saving role of Christ may 
be better expressed as God's education 
for critical consciousness^ which is the 
concrete way in which actual liberation is 
acen to happen among the oppressed. 
Education in this context cannot of course 
BMsn Just removal of ignorance or trans- 
fer of knowledge: it implies freeing one- 
sdf from self-centredness and entering 
into relatedneas which can only happen 
with the encounter with another and the 
exordsm of the forces that prevent our 
full development. The stress is on the 
importance of solidarity in God's work of 
rsdemption: the word homoousios meant 
for the Church not only the consubstan- 
liolfty of the Son with the Father but also 
the Son's and therefore God's solidarity 
with the human race. This leads him to 
stress (he importance of Cod's Kingdom 
that comes not only as a gift but also as a 
human task; *Your Kingdom come' is 
parallel to “Your will be done.” The 
doing of the will of God is central to the 
message of Jesus. Goninge rejects there- 
fore the overstress on eschatology in the 
consciousness of Jesus and shows a more 
clear historical consciousness in him. 

Two chapters are devoted to the re- 
lation of the Spirit to the Kingdom of God 
which remains an ongoing task. The last 
chapters deal with grace, the sacraments, 
the Eucharist and the role of religions 
and the Church in God's saving action. 
Gorringe has perceptive insights in all 
these areas. 

The value of the book is that it 
draws from the experience of peoples' 
movements and that it follows the lines 
of liberation theology. The thought is sol- 
idly argued with recourse to the biblical 
testimony that includes not only the New 
Testament but the whole of the Biblical 
record. The book should be required 
needing for good courses on Christology 
in India. 


Religion 

World Rdigians and Human Lib er ation. 
Edited by Dan COHN-SHERBCMC (Faith 
Meets Faith Secies] Maryknoll: OrWi^ 
1992, Pp. vUi-143. $ 16.95 pb. ISBN 0- 
86344-795-9. 

Liberation theology is not a phe- 
nomenon restricted to Latin America 
even to the Christian world. It has be- 
come in some form a characteristic trend 
of other religions. Many of them have 
movements that reinterpret their own 
traditional teachings and modes of being 
to include a specific concern for salva- 
tion, individual and collective, already 
now within our terrestical existence, 
while not denying the transcendental 
dimension. This is what is basically 
meant by the formula “liberation theol- 
ogy' 

The book wants to show this by 
bringing out the liberationist aspects of 
Judaism, Islam, Hinduism, Buddldsm 
and the African Religions. Before pn^ 
senting these various studies Deane Wil- 
liam Perm explains the main insights of 
liberation theology as it emerged in Latin 
America. After this, liberation is studied 
from the perspectives of the religions 
mentioned above. This is followed by 
“provisional" reflections by Jon Sobrino 
on eastern religions and liberation after 
his visit to India in the late eighties. Per- 
haps the most interesting piece of the col- 
lection is the ^pncluding essay by Wil- 
liams R. Burrows on the contents of the 
symposium. He first reflects on what he 
calls the commensurability of the word 
'liberation* in respect to various relig- 
ions. The question is really whether the 
word as ua^ in liberation theology has 
at least an analogical similarity with the 
word used in other religions, or whether 
we are using equivocal language. His 
question is not vain; for example, the ar- 
ticle of S. Painadath focuses on “mukU", 
the Hindu Notion of Liberation.' One 
can legitimately ask whether mukti con- 
veys the essential thrust of liberation as 
found in Latin American theology. Bur- 
rows believes that the word is clesriy 
commensurable to the language of Juda- 
ism and Islam: in both religions there is a 
clearly thls-woridly dimension in the re- 
spective conc^ts of liberation. In facL he 
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tMnks that liberation in this sense is more 
ORitnl in these two religions than in the 
inatn Christian tradition itself, whose dis- 
tinctive message is not so much that {us- 
ttoe and love must be the task of the 
Christian in this world — for that was 
already the Old Testament message — but 
that the power for such love and justice 
comes to us from the Spirit of the risen 
Lord. In fact ancient and medieval Chris- 
tianity Insisted less on the "tiberativc* 
aspect of the message. If liberalism was a 
moment of compromise in Christian 
thinking, Liberation Theology is a radical 
rethinking of the Christian evangelical 
task to recover the essential dement of 
liberation. For this Liberation Theology 
roots itself in the Old Testamerrt. Chtis- 
tocentrism intrinsic to its Christian char- 
acter seems to constitute a problem for 
other religions. The conclusion of this 
section is that liberation praxis can be 
subsumed into all the various religious 
traditions studied, more or less success- 
fully, but only as a key to a renc-wal when 
they look towards the future, no.' ,ss a 
means to retrieve their specific past. 

The second , part of this es.say 
stresses the ambiguity of religions in re- 
gard to liberation and the need to remem- 
ber the criticism of religion made by 
Hume, Feuerbach, Marx, Nicizche and 
Freud. There are such doctrines as that of 
Providence that may act as a dampening 
for the revolutionary force. And the 
bonding that religion Wngs about can 
also be the source of much fanaticism and 
communal strife, as is obvious all over 
the world. Besides each tradition has a 
plurality of trends that can support many 
different interpretations and political 
stands. In other words, religions are am- 
biguous phenomena and their liberation- 
ist potential limited, f lence Burrows is in 
favour of stressing the '’gains' of moder- 
nity and enforcing a relative autonomy of 
the political, economic, cultural and reli- 
gious realms, without trying to let reli- 
gion (or any other realm) dominate the 
othera. Not everybody will be convinced 
of this 'liberalism' and clearly 'west- 
ern* thesis, but the warning about the 
ambiguity of religton and the danger in 
over-pla^ng its role ia well taken. In 
shori, this is a book that makes you think 


afresh. 

C.GlSPERT-SAUCIiS.J. ] 
Muslims in Dialogue: The Evoltilion of 
A Dialogue. Edited by Leonard { 
SWIDLEIL Lewiston /Queenslon/ Lam- 
peter, The Edwin Mcilen Press, 1992. Pp. 
xviii-53S. ISBN 0-88946-499-5. 

This book is extremeiy helpful ki 
those Christians and Muslims who want 
to engage in dialogue. The scope of the 
articles, although addressed mainly to 
Christians and Muslims, is much wider 
as it includes }ews, Buddhists, and Hin- 
dus. They encourage the reader to dis- 
cover the historical, theological, eco- 
nomic and political reasons why Chris- 
tians and Muslims — and also Jews — ex- 
perience themselves as being different. 

The first section of the book deals 
with Muslim perceptions of dialogue on 
the basis of historical, theological, le^, 
social and political differences and simi- 
larities with Christianity. The second 
section deals with Christian altitudes to 
dialogue and the theological difficulUm 
Christians arc faced with in the course of 
dialogue with Muslims. The third section 
points out the important contribution die 
Jews can make in efforts at dialogue be- 
tween Muslims and Christians. The 
fourth part demonstrates the tradition of 
and the efforts for dialogue between Hin- 
dus and Muslims in two articles by Riffat 
Hassan and Kana Mitra. And the final 
section deals with issues pertaining to the 
Muslims' stance on human rights and re- 
ligious liberty that calls forth a Buddhist 
response. 

The book makes very good reading 
and explodes the myth that Muslima are 
not interested in dialogue. However, it 
does make it very clear that Muslims are 
usually interested in dialogue only when 
they find themselves in situations where 
they experience intclleclual freedom arid 
are not entirely dependent on the Muslim 
community for their political, social arxl 
economic needs. Hence, the subtitle. The 
EvolHtiott of a Dialogue is apt. 

Desidcrlo PINTO, S.J. 

The Buddhist Sutra of the Lotus Flower. 

Its Essence and Reinterprelatkm. By 
Surendra PRAKASH. Delhi; ISPCK (for 
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CiSRSr tai|date]k 1991. F|p. 83. Ra 3a 
ISaN 81-7214417-7. . 

The Lotue Sutra, or the Saitdhar- 
n»«panderilce Sutn, te Miidy one of the 
great texts of Mahayana Bi^dhiain, but 
one whoee vetboaity, rq>etitions and ex- 
travagant exaggerations stop many 
people from reading it. It has been the 
obj^ of much study by acholan from the 
eaity times of Buddhist research — it was 
trardated into French already in 1852 
(Buenouf) and into English in 1884 
(Kent). Suiesh Prakash o^cs here an in- 
troduction to the Sutra and a summary of 
its contents. Like in the Sutra itself, ac- 
knowledgedly 'full of self-praise,' the 
style is totally eulogistic, innocent of any 
rdnteepretation, and is generous in 
promises of spiritual benefits, but quite 
duKt in practical applications. It offers a 
rather superficial presentation of the Su- 
! tra which, in the absence of an oral teach- 
I ing of the master is not likely to influence 
I people spiritually. 'Hinayana' (p. 18), a 
eontemptuous word used by the enemies 
of the respectable Theravada tradition, 
should have been avoided. The spelling 
of Sanskrit words is mediocre (samyag is 
consistently misspelt as samvag on p. 78, 
and tamgagdrishti is unrecognisable un- 
der the garb of samvagorshtl). It's puz- 
sling to guess why the CISRS and the 
ISPCK decided to publish this booklet 
written in a rather outdated style. 

G. GISPERT-SAUCH, S.J. 

No Religion Is an Island. Abraham 
Joshua Heschel and Interrcligious Dia- 
logue. Edited by FJaroId KASIMOW and 
Byron L SHERWIN. Maryknoll: Otbis, 
1991. Pp. xxvi-205. $ 16,95 pb. ISBN 0- 
88344-769-X. 

In the field of ecumenism we in In- 
dia have perhaps missed the importance 
of the Jewish-Christian dialogue which 
has had so much influence in the Church 
in modem tintes. One must reme m ber 
that the Council Decree Nostra Aetate of 
such importance in dialogue was largely 
due to the initiatives of Jewish leaders in 
dialogue with the Catholic Church. 

One of the most influential figures 
in Ms dialogue was Abraham Joshua 
Hesc h el who died just twenty years ago 
after a friiitful life theologieal and ecu- 


menical ministiy. The watkiy Amorim 
devoted ill iasae of Match la 1973, to his 
meraoiy. One may alao raad dbo«l Ms 
contribution in WotMy 49 (1975) 58346. 

TWs book consists of an assay fey 
Heschel himself that bears the lille given 
to the book and developa a theahigy of 
intet^rriighMis dlah^ue from the penpe^ 
live of a Jewish teith. To this art added a 
nuiriber of tributes to Ms petson and 
wiwk, some in the form of personal 
memories of the Rabbi, others in the fonn 
of theological analyses. His daughter H. 
Susanne gives os an inside ^impse of 
this warm and deeply spiritual man, and 
the Jesuit Daniel Berrigan speaks of *My 
Friend*, recalling their shared concern 
and action for the ending of the Vietnam 
war and for the reestablishment of a 
friendly society in their country. Atvind 
Sharma speaks of the Hindu-J^ish dia- 
logue comparing Heschel's to 
Radhakrishnan's thought, the point of 
similarity of the two religions being, he 
says, that both eschew conversion. Sri 
Lankan Antony Fernando aitalyses the 
Rabbi's thought from an Asian perspec- 
tive, specially Buddhism. 

Belonging to a non<onveiBion (and 
therefore basically ethnic) religiott, Hes- 
chel finds prosclytism, specially among 
Jews, an offence to dialogue. He stresses 
that religion must necessarily remain a 
human and limited reality. God alone is 
transcendent. "Docs not the all-inclu- 
siveness of Cod contradict the exclusive- 
ness of any particular religion?' (13-14). 
The reconciliation of religions may be 
God's plan for eschatology, but in thia 
aeon 'perhaps it is the will of God that . . 

there should be diversity in our fonna 
of devotion and commitment to 
Him'(14). The Christian might comment 
that his teith in the resurrection of Christ 
makes Mm share already now in the ea- 
chatological hope and experieitce, and 
this is the reason for the NT preaching 
among Jews and gentiles alike. But we 
must not forget: 'The first and most 
important prtretptisUe of interfattk is 
faith. It it only out of the depth of in- ‘ 
volvement in the unending drama that 
began with Abraham that we can help 
one another towards an understandii^ of 
our situation. Interfaith must come out 
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ot deplli, not out of a void abaanoe of 
faitti. It is not an cnterpriM for thoae who 
an half-lean«cd or spiritually immature' 
(10>11). He is not for an easy itenedsm. 
Opposition remains and need not be p»- 
peted avtr. 'Granted that Judaism and 
ChiistiBnity are coounitted to contradlc- 
tocy claims, is it impossibie to cany on a 
controversy without acrimony, criticism 
without Im of respect, disagreement 
without disrespect? The problem to be 
faced ta: how to combiiM; toyalty to one's 
own tradition with reverence for differ- 
ent traditions? How is mutual esteem be- 
tween Christian and Jew possible?' (II). 

Rsbbi Abraham Hcschel showed it 
by his life. Many ecumenists and dia- 
loguista seem today to fail in one or other 
of the two attitudes to be reconciled. This 
book is a fine tribute to him whose life is 
perhaps best summarised by Berrigan — 
'a man of prayer, and a man on the line.* 
< 68 ). 

G. G1SPERT-SAUCH, S.J. 

Spirituality 

Find Your Roots ^d Take Wing. By Sr 
VANDANA. Bangalore; Asian Trading 
CorporaUon, 1991. Pp. xvi-116. N.p. ISBN 
81-7086-152-7 

This booklet contains three essays/ 
talks by Sr Vundana presented on differ- 
ent occasions having to do with the cen- 
tral theme of formation (growth) and in- 
culturalion — hence the suggestive Chi- 
nese proveib used as title of the work. 
The first talk, given in Bangkok in 1975, 
deals directly with the formation of reli- 
gioua and their inculturation in the Asian 
reality. The second, on spiritual forma- 
tion in Ashrams, was sent for a meeting 
of the Institute of Formation Spirituality 
in Pittsburg, USA, in 1990. The third has 
no date and no footnotes and is a plea for 
open monastic communities in the West, 
on the model of Indian Ashrams. 

The ideas overlap somewhat The 
themes, symbols and quotations dear to 
Sr VandiM come up in various forms — 
Eastern l^lrituality, interiority, the cave 
of the iibart, silence sannyasa, the gum, 
renunciation, intuitiveneas rather than ra- 
tional thinking, ckagrata, mUhkmmM 


tuuma, the upside-down tree at Cits is.i 
(which has a strange fosdnation for her — 
strange as in the Gita the tree is a qnnbol 
of $muant with its endless round of 
births and deaths), foe oft-quoted Katha 
Upanishad 1.3.14 ('Arise, awak^ and be 
aware of the boon you have received’), 
etc. 

The firsi two essays have abundant 
references and quotation# from many 
sources, evidence of the wide reading of 
the author and the care with which she 
picks up and collects wise sayings that 
stimulate her thinking. Appendix 11 of 
foe first essay offers summary notes of a 
talk given in 1975 by Filipino Jesuit C. 
Arevalo (1 guess — the book spells his 
name Aravelo) obviously taken by hand 
and in a great hurry. He could not possi- 
bly have said that 'cultus' means 'rude, 
uneducated, unlettered' (44); and the ini- 
tial quotation from Cardinal 'Taraneon' 
should he attributed to Cardinal Taian- 
ran, or better, Enrique Taraneon. ATC 
keeps up its poor standards of proof 
reading, punctuation and ediliiig. There 
is much wisdom in these pages which 
one would hope forma today the ac- 
cepted orthodoxy of the Church, at leasl 
in Asia, even if our practice fails well be- 
hind the accepted theory. I do not know, 
however. If it is overpessimism or over- 
optimism that makes the author hope 
that her contribution will help the leaders 
in the Church from 3000 AD (viii). It 
should help well before that — even to- 
dayl 

G. GISPERT-SAUCH, S.J. 

Tough Minds Tender Hearts. Six Proph- 
ets of Social Justice. By Wiliam O. 
PAULSELL Mahwah/New York: Paulist 
Press. 1990. Pp. vi- 207. $ 11.95. ISBN 0- 
8091-3184-6. 

The title comes from Martin Luther 
King. The author has chosen as his six 
prophets M. Luther King, Simone Weil, 
Dsg Hammars^old, Dorothy Day, Diet- 
rich Bonhoeffer, and Dom Helder Cam- 
ara. AU were in various ways involved in 
tfhibEc life. Some in an outstanding way 
and all have had profound effects on sec- 
tors of modem society and life. 

In dealing with each person, 
Paulaelt gives a biographical sketch and 
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then dencribes the spirituality and died- 
ogy of each penaon under various head- 
ingi^ using their writings as much as pos* 
tible. What emerges is the relationship 
between their consistent and effective in- 
volvement in public life and their spiritu- 
ality- I was moved by King as I h^ not 
known him as a theok^ian. I found it 
mote dfffkult to enter the spiritual world 
of Weil. The spiritual resources of Ham- 
matsklold and Bonhoeffer and maybe 
Heider Camara would be known to many 
from their writings, while Americans 
would be well acquainted with Dorothy 
Day. This is a good book, full of inspira- 
tion and challenge. These persons are not 
only prophets but they also model for us 
the ways of doing theology in context 

Paddy MEAGHER 
Letters to Contemplatives. By William 
JOHNSTON. Maty knoll: Otbis Books, 
1991. Pp. x-112. $ 9.95. ISBN 0-88344-784- 
3. 

These letters were written between 
January 1989 and June 1990 during the 
author's sabbatical. Johnston would be 
known to many for his books on spiritu- 
ality (Christian Mysticism Today, Silent 
Music,...). In the preface we are intro- 
duced to the women and men to whom 
the letters ate written, with just a few de- 
tails that enable us to understand the 
content of the letters. We only listen to 
the answers — one side of a conversation 
which has been going on for some years 
in most cases. 

Each letter is about a particular sub- 
ject — e.g., Christian Mysticism, Why 
Preach the Gospel, Love and Intimacy (to 
a Priest), Jesus in Asia, Self and Non- 
self... . Common threads running through 
most of the letters are reflections on 
prayer, mysticism, interreligious dia- 
logue and Eastern spirituality. Johnston 
is well equipped to reflect on these and 
other subjects because of his years in Ja- 
pan, initiation into 7jen, constant interest 
in mysticism and Eastern spirituality and 
his concern about the crisis in Western 
Christianity. 

Readers will profit specially if they 
are going through altitudinal changes. I 
am often uneasy with the word mysti- 

r' m ' ' il h for me con nolal ions ot the 
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Moteik and peritapa eUtiaai. However, 
Johnston la correct in his i na ia ten ce on the 
call to, need for and value of ever deeper 
authentic prayer and union with God and 
the danger of aapecto of modem apiritii- 
ality which do not value the limitlM na- 
ture of our faith relationship with Cdd 
beyond all the techniques and aecondacy 
types of spiritual phenomena. TMa book 
will help Western Christians to be open 
to and aware of the cichneas of Easlem 
religions and traditions. 

Paddy MEAGHER 
My Vocation la Love. Therese of Lkieux. 
By Jean LAFRANCE. Bombay; St Paul 
Publications, 1990. Pp. 173. Rs 45. ISBN 
81-7109-148-2. 

This book is an enthusiastic study of 
spirituality rooted in the writings of Th- 
erese and wishing to capture her spirit 
and vision. In a way I,afnince commenla 
upon Thercse's spiritual journey and har 
writings, applying her teaching to our 
lives. There is an exhortative tone run- 
ning throughout. 1 found that the quota- 
tions of Therese stood out from the au- 
thor's text and have a depth, clarity and 
appeal which the rest of the text gemer- 
ally lacks. Any exposure to and comnnen- 
tary upon and attempts to spell out the 
spiritual experiences and spiritual leech- 
ing and heritage of Therese can only 
nourish a Christian life. 

Paddy MEAGHER 
New Directives on Syro-Malabar Lit- 
urgy. A ">tudy. By Dr Anthony NARICU- 
LAM. 

Spirituality of the Syro-Malabar 
Church. By George NEDUNGATT, S.J., 
AJwaye: Star Publications. 1988/1989. 
Pp. iv.64/xvi-60. 

The first booklet studies, explains 
and clarifies the major features of the di- 
rectives of the Oriental Congregation on 
Liturgy. The directives with an accompa- 
nying letter of the Congregation for (M- 
cnlal Churches are included in an appen- 
dix. Another offen I listorical Data about 
the process of reform beginning in 1934. 
The second booklet is an expansion of 
Itvo lectures given in Rome at the Centre 
for Indian and Interreligioua Studies 
(1987) on the Spirit ility of the Syto-Mal- 
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hiatory of tiw ^ririhuHty, it* major hur 
tama and tndta, the dimenaions of diJs> 
atom and incntturation and the aainta of 
tMa tiadition. Important bookieta lor In- 
dian Chriatlana of different tcaditiona for 
mutual underatanding. 

Faddy MEAGHER, S.J. 
Praying For Healing: The Challenge. By 
Benedict HERON,O.S.B. Bombay; St Paul 
Publications, 1992. Pp.x-154. Rs 38. ISBN 
81-7109-144-X. 

The author belongs to the monastic 
community of Cockfosters (England) and 
has been involved in the healing ministry 
since 1972. He has experienced both 
physical and inner healing himself and 
has both had a very fruitful healing min- 
istry and been exposed to the healing 
ministry in many Christian churches. 

He writes first of all for a Catholic 
audience: not that Catholics are wary of 
healing but they normally expect healing 
at pilgrimage centres and not in their 
own homes and parishes. Heron states 
quite emphatically that the healing mirt- 
istiy (physical and spiritual) ought to be 
part of the normal Christian life and 
many lay women and men are called to 
accept this charism of the Spirit and that 
CathoticB ought to expect healing in Je- 
sus' name in all sorts of places and cir- 
cumstances. 

In India, in relation to the Charis- 
matic and other prayer movements in the 
Catholic Church there is great awareness 
of and the practice of the healing minis- 


try. Them is abo cmirfwaiB upon tlie hc^ 
ing ministiy in other ehurehm eiul move- 
ments. Both of these facU le«v« some 
Catholics snd Chumh leaden nneesy. 
The present bool^ While strongly afOtm- 
ing aitd giving abundant evidence of 
healing (interior and physical) is sober 
and discerning. I think many Catholic 
priests uneasy with or attracted to this 
ministry ought to read it. 1 also think the 
book ought to be read by charismatic 
groups and Iheir leaders. The book 
would be valuable for many lay people to 
deepen their faith in the living Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

There is wisdom and clarity in many 
of the observaliotts and reflections. The 
author is realistic and has a vibrant faith. 
My only reservations about the healing 
ministry are these. There is a pcrslslcnt 
danger that the social responsibilities of 
Christians are forgotten. The great aick- 
ness of so many of us is our lack of ade- 
quate responsibility for and commitment 
to justice, the poor, the socially marginal- 
ized... . The prejudices, ignorance, lack of 
awareness in this whole area is deeply 
sinful. Do wc find this sickness healed? 
Secondly the journey of faith must reach 
beyond the level of the psychic world 
and often concern for and the fasdrution 
with charisms shortcircuits the Journey of 
faith. This, however, is a timely book for 
many Christian communities and pas- 
tors. 

Paddy MEAGHER 


Book Notices 

His Love Is A Fire. By Brother ROGER. 
Bombay: St Paul Publications, 1992. Pp. 
viii-89. Rs. 24-ISBN 81-7109-145-8. 

This is an excellenl small book of vi- 
brant spirituality. Extracts have been 
made from the central writings and jour- 
nals of the founder of Taize. Something 
of the quality and basic theme of the 
spiritii4||ty can be found in these lines: 
'The liiixe a believer wishes to live the 
absolute call of Cod, the more essential it 


is to do so in the heart of human distress' 
(p.84). The original collection in French 
was made and published in Taize (1988). 
There is great simplicity and profundity. 
We are introduced to the mystery of 
Cod's love, to prayer, to surrender, to 
commitment, to compassion and a sensi- 
tivity to the world of human suffering. If 
any lay person asked me for a good book 
for prayer and reflection whkh would 
guide them in daily life t would reoom- 
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matd this one. The sUiludes are deeply 
indued with and authentically interpret 
the Gospel ot Jesus Christ. Each extract Is 
between one to two pages and would 
counteract the Influence of value systems 
which are so pervasive and slowly and 
quietly destructive of a Christian vision 
of life. Excellent also for religious houses. 

Paddy MEAGHER, S.J. 

Ttie Silence of Surrending Love. Body, 
Soul, Spirit Integration. By George A. 
MALONEY, S.]. Bombay; St Paul Publica- 
tions, 1991. Pp. X-189. Rs.40. ISBN 81- 
7109-120-2 

In the notes I counted 14 other titles 
by the author. Many of our readers know 
already his thoughts, his style and ap- 
proach to the spiritual life. The theme 
around which this book is written is Si- 
lence — in the Trinity, of God in the OT, of 
Jesus, of Mary, of human love and the 
body. Maloney ha.s a chapter on Silence 
to Hear the Cries of the PtX)r and an ap- 
pendix with a suggested method of si- 
lencing the body, (he psyche and the in- 
ner spirit reminiscent of Tony de Mclio. 
Those who enjoy Maloney's approach to 
prayer and spirituality will be pleased to 
have this book at a reasonable price. 
When an author writes many books in a 
few years around the same subject area 1 
always suspect that he recooks the same 
ingr^ients with some added spices. 

Paddy MEAGHER, S.J. 
Prayer to Ihe Lord of Time. By Frank 
TOPPING. Bombay: St Paul Publications, 
1992. Pp. 71. Rs. 20. ISBN 81-7109-138-5. 

Topping, a Methodisl minister, 
broadcaster and writer, has written a 
number of books on prayer and spiritual- 
ity. This bKX)k is built around the theme of 
lime. Ibis is a collection of prayers writ- 
ten in simple, direct and appealing lan- 
guage in open verse format. Here we find 
piety, not pious prayer. Interspersed with 
the prayers are black and white Indian 
photos. Though written and used on a 
Radio programme in England the 
thoughts are quite at home in India as 
Ihey are simple human reflections and 
responses to God. Each prayer has a 
theme indicated by the title, e.g.. Time for 
Laughter/for Caring/for Mystery/for a 
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Time to Pretend/ (o see Christ/ to make 
Peace... . I neoommend this as the simple 
prayers touch depths and evoke simple 
and meaningful responses to God. 

Fsddy MEAGHER, S.J. 

A Path to Prayer. By Bishop Thomas 
MENAMPARAMPIL, SDD. Bombay: St 
Paul Publications, 1992. Pp. 111. Rs 20. 
ISBN 81-7109-153-9. 

This book by the new Bishop of 
Cuwshati is beautifully presented and 
printed. The author wishes to educate 
and help Christian to pray by reflecting 
on various attitudes to, aspects and types 
of prayer. The text is printed in short 
tines as if it were free verse as in a num- 
ber of American publications on. prayer, 
meditation and human growth. Books on 
prayer appeal to different people in dif- 
ferent ways and we flrd here and there a 
thought, a suggestion, a reflection and 
some wise guidance which help us. Read- 
ers will find in these reflections nuggets 
of gold valuable for their lives. 

Paddy MEAGHER, S.J. 
Reflections of a Pilgrim. By Fr. 
RAMVEER, IMS. Allahabad; St Paul Pub- 
lications, 1990. Pp.166. 

This book contains short, simple, 
pielistic reflections on many aspects of 
life in prose and poetry from a moralistic 
point of view. Examples, anecdotes and 
stories illustrate points being made and 
Scripture is used in a simple and tradi- 
tional manner. Some readers will be 
helped. 

In Tranquil Solitary Grandeur (Poetry 
and St John of the Cross) — Leaping Be- 
yond to.. .("I don't — know — ^what)-— San 
Juan de la Cruz Today Quezon City: 
Carmelite Monastery of St Therese. 1991/ 
1991/1990. Pp. 146/110/91. 

The fli-sl two books are edited by 
Susana Jose, a carmelite and the third is 
written by her as far as 1 can make out. 
The three books honour and inform us 
about St John of the Cross in different 
ways. There is a little bit of everything in 
them and the 1991 books are related to 
the Quadricentennial celebrations of John 
of the Cross in the Philippines. 

Church Humour. Compiled by Judson K. 
CORNELIUS. Bombay: St Paul Publica- 
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'Decent' clerical humour is often 
(airly shallow and not rated as good ho- 
tnour. This collection has some ane- 
cedotesy jokes, quotes which are com- 
monplace and like worn lyres However, 
paging through 1 slopped and chuckled 
and laughed as there arc many good 
jokes and anecdotes collected here. The 
book comes from the LISA and so the set- 
ting is often cuilurally alien. Before tell- 
ing many of the jokes in India, they will 
needed to be adapted to different set- 
tings, and different lerm.s and language 
used. Useful to have about at home, in 
Parish or religious house. The jokes will 
do no damage to even children. At times 
jokes or anecdotes can reveal gender, ra- 
cial and social prejudices. The reader 
needs to notice this. 

You and Your Career By Jac D. 
PEREIRA. Bombay; Better Yourself 
Books, 1992. Pp. 228. Rs.35. ISBN 81-7109- 
176-2. 

This is the third revised edition of a 
1982 hook. The book covers most avail- 
able careers with an evaluative descrip- 
tion of the career, details about it and the 
cducalion/lraining needed and facilities 
available for such training. Ccx>d (or 
school counsellors and libraries 

Paddy MEAC HER, S.J. 
Pangs Of The Tender Palm. By Dr Ram 
Dutt VASHISinHA,and 
Tribute to the Prostitute. By Sunil Solo- 
mon CHAZAN. Delhi; Navin Prakashan 
Kendra (ISPCKj, 1992. Pp. 34. /52. Rs. 
4.75/5.50. 

These booklets belong to the Devel- 
opment Education Series. The first is 


about the empioymeid «f children Th* 
author writes as If he was empteyed col- 
lecting coal, working in glass/firewotte/ 
carpet factories or tea shops. The obvious 
injustices remind us of this blight on our 
national life. 

Chazan wants to prevent the 
growth, at least, of prostitution. The first 
part is a reminder of the human dignity 
and hidden qualities of women who are 
trapped Into prostitution. The second 
part intends to prevent the growth of 
prostitution and warns parents and 
young girls. The fits! booklet is very well 
done, the second part of the second 
leaves me wondering. The proof-reading 
of the computer printout could be im- 
proved — letters dropped, words fu.scd.... 
Donon Ek Tan.By Fr. AVIALADAS, Ran- 
chi: Satya Bharati, 1992 (1988 — 2nd edi- 
tion). Pp. xvi-215. 

This is a reprint of the 2nd edition 
reviewed in VJTR 53(1989) 284. 

Ah! these Jesuits! (Vol I. H. Ill) Anand: 
Gujarat Sahilya Prakash, 1992. Pp. 92/ 
57/69. Ks. 15/12/13. 

These are the third revised edition 
of three books about Jesuit life wrillen 
basically under the influence of Tony 
D'Mcllo. The sub-titles tell of the content: 
I. Going My Way — A vivid first person 
account of a boy receiving and answering 
God's call to the Jesuit life; It. What Coes 
On Inside — The inside story of how a 
young man becomes a Jesuit; HI. The Man 
In The Mask — Next step: What happpens 
after our young Jesuit's first voWs. Useful 
books for vocational promotion and 
spreading knowledge of the Jesuit way of 
life. 

Paddy MEAGHER, S.J. 
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The Vulnerability of Mission 


David J. BOSCH 

Continuing this year's reflection on the theme of mission this article states that the spe- 
cific Christian character of mission is its 'vulnerability' because in Christ God reveals 
his 'weakness* rather than his power. Christians ate called to be vlctim-miasionaiies 
Mther than exemplar-missionaries. The paper was read at the twenty-fifth anniversary 
celebration of St Andrew's Collegey Sclly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, in Novembw 
1991. The author kindly sent it for publication to the VIDYAJYOTI JOURNAL a few 
weeks before he died in a motor accident in South Africa at the age of 62. He was at 
the time head of the Department of Missioiogy at the University of South Africa 
(Unisa) in Pretoria and editor of the journal Missionalia. We review later in this issue 
his m(tgnum opus, Transforming Mission (1991). This lecture may be considered 
Bosch's missiological testament. His focusing on the keuosls of Jesus as the heart of the 
mission echoes the stress of the Indian I'heological Association in its 1989 declaration 
the Tiruchirapalli meeting (see Religious Plumlisui, ed. by K. Pathil, Delhi, ISPCK 
1991 , p. 3 %), 


The Story of Fr Rodrigues 

O ne of the most moving and at the same time disturbing novels 
of our time is Silence, by the Japanese author Shusaku Endo. 
It is based on the seventeenth century persecution of Christians in 
Japan. In 1549 Francis Xavier arrived in Japan and started a mis- 
i>ionary venture that was astonishingly successful. Within thirty 
years there was a flourishing community of some 150,000 Chris> 
tians, whose sterling qualities and deep foith inspired in the mis- 
sionaries the vision of a totally Christian country (Johnston 19763). 
It was 'the Christian century in Japan' (Boxer 1%7). Towards thie 
end of the sixteenth century, howler, oppoi^tion began to set in. 
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culminating in the edict of expulsion of the missionaries in I6i, 
The puipose of the edict was the total eradication of Christianity 
from Japan. Some misdonarieS Went undetgfound, desperately tiyin'^ 
to continue ministering to their Japanese converts. C.R. Boxer daiin 
th^ the gruesome persecuticm that followed has been ^unsuipasse' 
in the long 2 md painful history of martyrdom" both as regards th 
infamous brutality of methods used to exterminate the Christian 
and the heroic constancy of the sufferers (Boxer l%7:336f). 

Those who were not executed were given the opportunity to 
apostatise. Often this took the form of placing the fumie before 
would be apostates — a bronre image of Christ mounted in a wooden 
frame. All that was expected of them was to trample on Christ's 
face, which would then be taken as proof of their having renounced 
the Christian faith. 

Missionaries, too, were arrested and tortured, usually by being 
suspended upside down in a pit filled with excreta and other filth, 
which quickly proved to be the most effective means of inducing 
aj^ta^y. Still, for sixteen years no missionary apostatised. And 
then the blow fell. In October 1633 Christovao Ferreira, the Portu- 
guese Provincial and acknowledged leader of the Catholic mission 
in Japan, after six hours in the pit, gave the signal that he was ready 
to recant (Boxer 1967:353). 

Endo's story Is not about Ferreira, however, but about Sebastian 
Rodrigues, one of Ferreira's former ^udents in Lisbon. With two 
colleagues he left for Japan to cany on the underground apostolate 
and also to atone for the apostasy of Feneira which had so wounded 
the honour of the Church (Endo 1976:25). 

Eventually Rodrigues, too, was captured and tortured. And much 
of Endo's novel deals with his ordeal and his refusal to renounce the 
faith. For many months he refused. All along he prayed fervently, 
prayed to God for guidance, for a clear direction to go. But tlwre 
was only silence, as though God did not hear him, or was dead and 
did not exist. Then, one evening, the interpreter said confidently, 
"Tonight you will certainly apostatise." To Rodrigues this sounded 
like the words addressed to Peter "Tonight, before the cock crows 
you will deny me thrice" (Endo 1976^61). 

From where he lay, this fateful nighL he could hear a ceaseless 
snoring, as of somebody sieq>ing in a drunken stupor. Late that 
night, as if to add insult to injury, the interpreter letunied with 
Ferreira^ who had meanwhile assumed a Japanese name. And U 



jffn Feneini who told him, "That's not anociog^. .1h>t is the mown- 
K^of Christiaas hanging in the pit' (Endo 1976263). Then Feirehs 
l]ip|aincd why he hima^ had apostatiacd. It was not because of 
su^’ended in the pit, he said, hut because . . I was put in 
ligand heaid the vokwof those people hx-whofU God did noth* 
God did not do a su^le thing. I prayed wi^ all my strengtfi; 
but God did nothing' (265f), And now once again, with fr Ro- 
drigues in the same cell, Gtxl was doing nothing for those sus- 
poided in the pit. Then the offidai told Rodrigues, 'If you aposta- 
tise, they will immediately be rescued.' Rodrigues asked, 'But 
why don't they apostatise?' And the offlda] lau^ted as he an- 
swered, 'They have already apostatised many times. But as long as 
you don't apostatise these peasants cannot be saved' (267). And, of 
course, all he had to do was to trample the fumie, already trampled 
by thousands of Japanese apostates. It was as simple as diat! This 
was the devilishness of the scheme: while God remained silent he 
himself would save not only his own skin, but also the lives of many 
Japanese Christians! 

It was this silence of God that has given Endo's iK>vel its title — 
the silefKe of a God, a Christ, who did not respond to prayers or (o 
torture. Still, in the end the silence was broken. Christ did speak to 
Rodrigues — not, however, the beautiful, haloed, and serene Christ 
of his devotions, but the Christ of the twisted and dented fumie, the 
Christ whose face had been distorted by many feet, the concave, 
ugly Christ, die trampled-upon and suffering Christ. And what this 
Christ was saying to the priest shocked him to the marrow, 'Trample, 
trample! .... It was to be trampled on by men that I was bom into 
this world. It was to share men's pain that 1 carried my cross' 
(Endo 1976271). And the novelist writesi'Hie priest placed his foot 
(H) the fumie. Dawn broke. And far in the distance the cock crew' 
(271). 


The Blood of the Mait3rrs 

I shall return to the story of Fr Rodrigues, for certainly there is 
more here than meets the eye. For the moment, however, 1 wish to 
pursue another point. The growth of Chri^anity was severely im- 
peded by the persecutions in Japan, but not exUnguished. The Chris- 
tians went into hiding until Japan was reopened in 186S, lor more 
than two centuries clinging tenaciously to a faith that ruthless vig- 
ilance could not stamp out 0ohnston 1975:1 If). What happened, 
then, was anc^her confirmation of the famous saying of Tertuliian, 
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the second century Nrwth African theciog^an: "Seineii est seu^ 
ChrittUMorumT (freely translated: "the blood of the martyrs is : 
seed of the Church"). What happened In Japan has happened ' 
thousands of other places, throughout two milleimia of Chiisti 
history. True Church growth, it would seem, takes place not whe 
Christians call the shots, but where Hwy suffer and perform the 
mission in weakness. A contemporary case in point is China. Ev 
if China has, since 1989, again begun to wrap itself up In its cm 
cocoon, we now know that a remarkable degree of growth h/ 
taken place in the Chinese church during the years of persecutio 
and of the Cultural Revolution. In the wake of the Communi 
takeover in 1949 the work of all foreign missionaries was term’ 
nated. There was widespread despair over what was termed th 
missionary "debacle" in China (Paton 1954:50). Many believed tha 
the events had spelled the end of Christianity in China. And yet 
today one has to ask whether China would have had as many Chris 
tians as it now has if the missionaries had stayed and been allowei 
to proceed with their work unhindered. The same story has fre 
cjuentiy repeated itself elsewlwre. Time and again the blood of th 
martyrs proved to be the seed of the Church (even If many of u, 
might have^grave reservations about the type of Christianity tha 
has emerged in some of these places). 

It has even been suggested that the twentieth century has wit 
nessed more martyrs for the faith than all previous centuries com' 
bined (cf. Hefley 1988). One may think of the genocide of Armeniai 
Christians in Turkey between 1895 and 1915. On one fateful da^ 
alone, 24 April 1915, an estimated six hundred thousand were slaugh 
tered (Hefley 1988:318f). One may also think of those killed In Naz 
Gennany, in the Soviet Union, in Africa, in Latin America, anc 
el.sewhere. Not only Cftristians were the victims, however. W 
know of the six million Jews annihilated by NazLGermany, of thou 
.sands of Buddhist monks killed in the eastern Soviet Union, and o 
hundreds of Muslims slain by Christian Phalangists in the Bein 
refugee camps of Sabra and Shatila to mention only a few examples. 

We may therefore never celebrate only our own martyrs. We an 
profoundly involved in all pain and tragedy occurring anywhere ir 
the world. Caudium et Spes, the Vatican II Pastoral Constitution or 
the Church in the Modem World, puts it as follows in its openinf 
lines: 

The joy and hope, the Rrief and anguish of the people of our tin 

especially of tho.se who are poor or afflicted in anyway, are the joy am 

hope, the grief and an^^uish of the followers of Christ as well. 
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Whence Evil and Suffering? 

There Is thus, quite apart from suffering for the sake of one's 
(lith, also the phenomenon of general suffering in the weuild and, 
0 O(e poignantly, the suffering^ the inaoceut, 1 ^ presence of iaac- 
^oMe evil. This has led to the problem oi thebdiey, tihat is of 
justifying God in the face of evil, pain, and tragedy. As far back as 
the third century B.C. the Greek philosopher Epicurus formulated 
the problem in classical fashion (quoted in Lactantius, Liber de ira 
Dei, caput XIII): 

God is either desirous of removing evil but incapable of doing so; or he 
is able to do it but unwilling; or he is neither willing nor id>le; or he is 
both willing and able. If he is willing to eliminate evil but not able to 
do it, he is weak — something unheard of in God. If he is able to do it 
but unwilling, he is malicious — also something foreign to God. If he is 
neither willing nor able to do away with evil, he is both malicious and 
weak and therefore not God. If he is both willing and able to remove 
evil — the only pasture that befits God — where then does evil come 
from? Or why does God not take it away? 

Unde malum? Whence evil and suffering? This is a problem 
with which all religions wrestle. The commonest — and easiest — 
response is to explain suffering as the just punishment of God or the 
gods (cf. Ratschow 1986:169-173). We find it in all religions, includ- 
ing Christianity and Judaism, also in the form of punishment being 
meted out even to the children of the guilty. According to John 9:2, 
Jesus' disciples, when faced with a man who had been bom blind, 
asked: "Rabbi, who sinned, this man or his parents, that he was 
bom blind?" And in our own time we often hear that people who 
contracted AIDS are simply getting their deserved punishment. 
Sometimes this view becomes a rigid dogma that sees a simple 
cause-effect relationship between transgression and retribution. 

At other times, however, there is a shift away from this: the 
"solution" is then found in the conviction that the creature can 
never criticise or even explain what the Creator does. One then 
Flees into the doctrine of inscrutability of God. God has the right to 
do as God pleases. Nobody has "right" not to suffer. This 
belief can manifest itself either in the form of resignation or fatalism, 
as in Euripides, or in the form of acceptance and foith, as in Job 
(Ratschow 1986:171-173). 

The latter view would find its consummation in Martin Luther. 
He distinguished between the Deus absconditus — the hidden, in- 
wmprehensiblfc God — and the Deus revelatus — the revealed God, 
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whom we know hi Jesus ChiisL The ChriSllan has to hioe both 
God's oipeni aUata — God's strange and inexplicable deeds — and 
God's epempnopia — God's proper or saivlikwofks. 

Luther's tiutOogia auds (therrfogy of the cross) finis attempt! 
to give us sinne kind of handle on fite fiieodky ()iiestion. I wish to 
use this as die ba^ tor my r^tectkm on theodicy but also for what I 
wish to say about mission in weakness. 

First, however, I would like to ask whether it Is perhaps not Just 
a bit Ido neat to attribute the starvation of children in Ethiopia, the 
"kiiling fields* of Cambodia, the Hcrfocaust, the oocunenoe of one 
natural disaster after the other in the Philippines, the misery caused 
by racial discrimination in all its many forms durii^ the last few 
centuries, the tragic history of the Kunls, the plight oi the civilian 
population of Vucovar and Ossijek, and ^mllar atrodous occur- 
rences simply to God's "strange works*? Have we "explained* these 
horrendous things once we have given them a label? I do not think 
so. Can we ever "explain* the shattered limbs and broken skulls of 
the innocent; can we ever, in our theologies, account for houses 
being reduced to rubble, forced removals, and emaciated children 
staring at cameras out of hollow eyes? There remains an unfathom- 
able mysteryTiere, and at the same time something so repugnant 
that we can never find peace with it, never supply it with a tag and 
file it away into our theological systems. 

The Christian faith gives articulaHon to this mystery by saying 
that whenever the world suffers God is suffering too, with the world 
(cf. Ratschow 1986:176-179; Triebel 1988:8-15). The profoundest ex- 
pression of this suffering-with, this com-passion, is God's passion, 
God's suffeiing-for. God is not an apathetic being. God is pathetic, 
in the original sense of the word, as one who suffers. Long after the 
terrible ordeal he had gone through, Fr Rodrigues was arguing bit- 
terly with Christ, saying to him, "Lord, I resented your sileiKe", to 
which Christ replied, "I was not silent. 1 suffered beside yow" (Endo 
1 976:297; emphasis added.). 

A Divine Beauty Contest? 

It is this dimension, more than any other, that distinguishes the 
Christian faith from other faiths. I do not say this by way of cheap 
comparison, with the aim of scoring points. Too often such inter 
religious comparisons are nothing but "divine beauty contests," as 
Koyama calls them. And, of course, in sud\ contests one compares 
beauty with beauty, strength with strength. We shall not, however, 
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fijtd the Oiristiah goal's distinctiveness along this toad. Rather, 
its distinctiveness is to be looked tor in its tveakmee, in its Hu^bUity 
to prove itsetf or to force its way. 

Another way of saying this, is to submit that ChrisUanity is 
'unique* because of the cross of Jesus Christ. Rut then the cross < 
must be seen for what it is: not as sign of strength, but as proof of 
weakness and vulnerability. The cross confronts us not with the 
■ power of God, but witti God's weakness. A cross — symbol, above 
I aii, of shame and humiliation — cannot feature in a divine beauty 
' contest: who would ever think of suggesting a cross as dgn of beau^ 
j and strength? 

i And yet, this is precisely what Christians have often been tempted 
to do. We have done unimaginable things with the cross and in the 
name of the cross. Like Constantine and thousands of others since 
his time, we brandish it as a weapon, as a club, with which to 
clobber our own and God's enemies. Sometimes we try to hide It 
from the probing eyes of others, for a cross is such an embarrass- 
ment in public. At other times we wallow, masochistically, in the 
pain caused by the cross, since this makes us feel so much more 
virtuous: we even devise stratagems to make it heavier and more 
uncomfortable than it already is. Alternatively, we attempt to fit the 
cross with a handle, so as to make the carrying easier. We can then 
"whistle and light-footedly follow Jesus 'from victory to victory' . . . 

. If necessary, we can even walk ahead of Jesus instead of 'follow 
him'" (Koyama 1976:2). 

The gospel picture of the cross, and of a faith based on the cross, 
is, however, a very different one. Helpless, pain racked in body and 
spirit, a victim of trumped-up charges, taunted by the bystanders, 
Jesus hung between two thieves. Listen to Luke's description of the 
crucifixion and the jeering (Luke 23:35-37,39); 

The people stood watching, and the rulers even sneered at Jesus. They 
said, "He saved others; let him save himself if he is the Christ of God, 
the Chose One." The soldiers also came up and mocked him. They 
offered him vinegar and said, "If you are the king of the Jews, save 
yourself" . . . One of the criminals who hung there hurled insults at 
him: "Aren't you the Christ? Save yourself and us!" 

According to all the bystanders that day (including Jesus’ dis- 
ciples), Jesus would have saved himself if he truly was the kfrig of 
the Jews or the Son of God. According to their unassailable 16gic a 
strong God would not have allowed his son to suffer the way Jesus 
did. And so, if Jesus does nothing about the matter, it can only 
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mean one thing: he is unable to do anything about it; so he is not the 
king of dw Jews, «of the Christ, not the Son of God. Nohody who 
can help it would have allowed thii^s such as these to happen. 
What point is there is worshipping God, in claiming to be God's 
Son, if God renders no help in one's greatest need? Jesus 'had not 
brought down rulers from their thrones they had brought him down 
instead; he had tried to lift the humble, but had been trampled by 
them in return; he had on occasion filled the hungry with good 
things, and sent the rich empty away, but the rich now had their 
revenge" (Bonk 1991:120). 

The logic behind ail of this is indeed irrefutable. On Calvary 
Jesus failed the divine beauty contest, and he failed it miserably. 
After all, only the one who is victorious can claim to be divine. And 
we shall only follow such a lord, for in that way we too shall share 
in his victory and be successful and triumphant in everything wt 
undertake. 

This was, incidentally, also Satan's logic in the story of Job. In 
the very first chapter of the Book of Job (1:9-10), we hear Satan say 
to God: 

Does Job fear God for nothing? Have you not put a fence around him 

and his house and all that he has, on every side? 

This, then, is Satan's explanation for the phenomencm of reli- 
gion. people serve God for what they get out of it. Religion pays 
dividends. This and this alone is the reason for Job's piety. 

Satan's religious logic is not foreign to our own time, even to 
Christians. Only too often we find that Christianity Is marketed in a 
"things-go-better-with-Jesus* wrapping, that preachers tell us that 
it pays to be a Christian. I once found the following words on the 
dust cover of a book by the popular American preacher. Dr Norman 
Vincent Peale: 

Let Dr Peale give you ten simple, workable goals for developing 
confidence; three proven secrets for keeping up your vigor; thirteen 
actual examples of how prayer power helped people in need; four 
words that lead to success; five actual techniques used by successful 
men to overcome defeat; an eight-point spiritual healing formula; a 
ten-point guide to popularity. 

In this paradigm Christianity wins the divine beauty contest 
hantjfa^down. And it is from within this perspective on religion, this 
4^8aitk>n of what the entire phenomenon of religion is all about, 
that Satan challenges God 0ob 1:11), 
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. . . (just) stretch out your hand now, and touch all that C<^) ^nd 
he will cuise you to your face. 

In other words: ttie 'moment religion ceases to pay dividends, it 
forfeits its very reason for existence. Religion is a matter of give and 
taket if I pay homage to God, I want something for my trouble in 
return, otherwise there's no point in it. Why serve God if he does 
not fulfill his part of the bargain? 

Christ's kenosis and the Christian Mission 

The Gospel's reply to this is that, in the suffering Jesus, God 
embraces the suffe/ing of the world for the sake of humanity (Ratschow 
1986:179). Moreover, in Christ, God does not necessarily save us 
from suffering, but in and througii it (Vicedom 1963:13). It also 
means, as Fr Rodrigues discovered, that Christ suffers when we 
suffer. The pain people suffer is the pain of Christ himself. Saul was 
not only — as he had thought — persecuting the Church, but Christ 
as well (cf. Acts 9:5). Christ identifies himself with his followers; 
what is done to them, is done to him also (Vicedom 1%326). Paul 
even says, "... in my flesh I am completing what is lacking in 
Christ's afflictions for the sake of his body, the Church" (Col 1:24), 
He can say this only because Christ himself is suffering in him. 

The cross is not accidental to the Christian faith. When the 
resurrected Jesus appeared to his disciples, his scars were proof of 
his identity; it was ^cause of them that the disciples believed (Jn 
2020). Even so, it belonged to the essence of his life and ministry 
that he could not force his person and message upon people. What- 
ever he did was characterised by a complete inability to convince 
and dominate people by arguments based on the trappings of hu- 
man culture. His ministry was a manifestation of the complete 
weakness and helplessness of unarmed truth (cf. Comblin 1 977:81 f). 
One New Testament term for this, made famous by Paul's Christol- 
ogical hymn in Philippians 2:5-11, is kenosis, "self-emptying" (cf. 
also Neely 1989). It is only in the way of giving up himself that 
Christ came to us. In his self-denial he came to us. In his dying for 
us he came to us (Koyama 1975:73). The broken Christ is the one 
who heals the broken world. The Japanese character fdr "sacra- 
ment," 1 am told, is a combination of the characters for "holiness" 
and "brokenness," "when holiness and brokeruwss come together 
fur the sake of the salvation of otiwrs, w'e have Christian sacrament" 
(Koyama 1984243). 
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"niis brings us back to the taunts buried at Jesus on the cross; 
"He saved others, but he canrK>t save himself." For the onkxdcers 
this meant that he was not what he had claimed to be. And yet, this 
is precisely the point the Gospel is making: it is false gods who save 
themselves: the true God, however, saves others. It is in not saving 
himself that Christ reveals the fundamental character ol the true 
God (cf. Koyama 1984:260). 

It is at this point that the missionary significance of the cross 
emei^s. I have said that when we suffer Christ suffers also. But 
the opposite is equally" true: When Christ suffers we suffer. "If any 
want to become my followers"Jesus says (Mt 16:24), "let them deny 
themselves and take up thcir cross and folIoW me." To those termed 
a chosen race and a holy^eople; designated to proclaim the mighty 
acts of God whf^;had^a8ed them out of darkness into his marvelous 
light, the author o^^ 2:21 directs the words, "For to this you 

have beep catted, b^use Christ also suffered for you, leaving you 
an example, so that you should follow in his steps." And Hebrews 
13:13 exhorts us: "Let us then go ouljside the camp and bear the 
abu.se he endured." Similarly, when Ananias is sent to the penitent 
Saul in Damascus, he is given a message from Jesus for Saul, "1 
mysdif will show him ho<f mudj he must suffer for the sake of my 
na.iie' (Acts 9:17). And years later Paul echoes these words when 
he says, "1 carry the marks of Jesus branded on my body" (Gal 
6:17). 

The affliction missionaries endure is intimately bound up with 
their mission. William Fijazier (1987:46) refers to the Roman Catho- 
lic ritual that usually* crowns the sending ceremony of missionary 
communities, when the new missionaries are equipped with cross 
or crucifix; 

Somewhere beneath the layers of meaning that have attached them- 
selves to this practice from the days of Francis Xavierlo our own is the 
simple truth enunciated by Justin and Tertullian; the way faithful Chris- 
tians die is the most contagious aspect of what being a Christian means. 
The missionary cross or crucifix is no mere ornament depicting Christi- 
anity in general. Rather, it is a vigorous commentary on what gives 
the gospel its universal appeal. Those who receive it possesses not 
only a symbol of their mission but a handbook on how to carry it out. 

"There is nothing attractive, easy, s«ure, comfortable, conven- 
ient stiat^ically efficient, economical, or Self-fulfilling about taking 
u^' a'ittoss" (Brink 1991:18). And yet, says Dietrich Bonhoeffer in 
TTie Cost of Discipleship (1976:78), 
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To endun die cross is not a tragedy; it k ihe suffering i^iich is the 
fruit of an exclusive allegiance to Jesus Christ. When it comes. It is not 
an accident, but a necessity ... the enw is not the tenible end to an 
otherwise God-fearing and h^ipy life, but it meets us at the beginning 
of our communion with Christ. Wlwn Christ calls a man, he bids him 
come and die. 


Exemplar or Victim? 

Let me now, on the basis of what has been said so far, r^lect 
briefly on missionary communication. Looking at our theme from 
the perspective of a general theory of religious communication, we' 
find that there are three fundamental and interlocking communica- 
tive ingtedients in all religions; myths, rites of passage, and sacri- 
fice. It is in the last of these that we may obs^e the most desper- 
ately urgent and dramatic attempt at communicatiem, namely when 
destructive violence is unleashed on an innocent victim in sacrificial 
ritual (Verryn 1983, drawing on Rollo May and Ren^ Girard). In the 
area of missionary communication this has profound consequences, 
for the missionary can enter the communications process in but one 
of two possible roles — as a model or as a victim. 

Not surprisingly, it is the former that has always been the more 
popular. But it also has devastating consequences. It almost Inevi- 
tably creates a master-disciple relationship, with a general loss of 
freedom among the disciples who must pe rfo rce rely on their mis- 
sionary-masters to lead them every step in the strange and new 
world they have chosen to enter. They cannot really cope, however, 
since they have to perform on the missionaries' terms (cf. Verryn 
198323). The result is what Hendrik Kraemer (1947:426) once de- 
scribed as a relationship of "controlling benefactors to irritated re- 
cipients of charity." In a slightly different context, David Paton has 
portrayed the hearts of many Third World Christians as "the scene 
of a warfare between gratitude, politeness, and resentment' (Paton 
1953:66). 

The missionary can, however, also enter the communications 
process as victim. Victim-missiorariesy in contrast to exemplar- 
missionaries, lead people to freedom and community (cf. Verryn 
1983:23f). It seems to me that this is what the apostle Paul does, 
particularly as he comes across in 2 Corinthians (cf. Baum 1977; 
Bosch 1979; Prior 1988). No one has stressed the fra^lity and weak- 
ness of the missionary more than he does (Comblin 1977:80). He 
could have laid claim to the loyalty of the Corinthian Christians by 
virtue of his apKistolic ministry, or the fact that he was the founder 
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of that church. However, he declines to do this. He is prepared to 
take the risk of being rejected. He creates enough room for them to 
say no to him. Throughout the letter, he stnig^es with two issues; 
the thorn In his own flesh, and the controversy with the "super- 
apostles" who are arguing that he is weak and inefficient in his 
ministry, whereas they are powerful and successful. And gradu- 
ally, painfully, he develops "the courage to be weak" (cf. the title of 
Baum 1977). He accepts the thorn in his flesh. And he opposes the 
impressive arsenal of his opponents widi very weak and simple 
weapons: patience, truth, love, weakness, service, modesty, and re- 
spect. Then, towards the end of his letter, he makes one of the most 
astounding claims ever made in religion: "Whenever I am weak, 
then I am strong" (2 Cor 12:10). He says this on the basis of his ex- 
perience of Christ who has taught him: "My grace is sufficient for 
you, for power is made perfect in weakness" (2 Cor 12:9). 

It is this message he communicates to the Church in Corinth, a 
Church which is sorely tempted to follow the "high road" offered 
by the "super-apostles", the road of success and power and prog- 
ress, the toad of proving the validity of the Christian faith by con- 
ducting divine beauty contests. Paul, however, teaches them about 
the validity of paradox, about a God who, in spite of being all- 
powerful, became weak and vulnerable in his Son, about a Christ 
who, in .spite of the fact that he could ask the Father to dispatch 
twelve million legions of angels to rescue him from the cross and 
destroy his crucifiers, stayed on the cross and prayed," "Father, 
forgive them, for they do not know what they are doing." 

It is this life in paradox that gives Paul the courage to be weak 
and the fxiwer to continue his ministry. He expresses this in a 
moving litany (2 Cor 4:8-10): 

We are afflicted in every way, but not crtished; 
perplexed, but not driven to despair, 
persecuted, but not forsaken, 
si: Lick down, but not destroyed; 

always carrying in the body the death of Jesus, so that the life of Jesus 
may also be made visible in our Ixxlies. 

Nowhere, however, has this life in paradox been portrayed more 
profoundly than in yet another litany (2 Cor 6:8-10): 

We are treated as imp-istors, and y'ct are true; 
as unknown, and yet we are well known, 

• as dymj;, and see, we are alive; 
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as pufibhed, and yet not killed; < 

{Kt sorrowful, yet always rejoicing; 

os pocM*, yet making many rich; 

as having nothing, and yet possessing everything. 

Nils-Peter Moritzen (1966:30 - my translation) says, 

NcJ>ody denies that Jesus did much good, but that in no way saved 
him from being crucified .... It belongs to the essence of God's 
merciful movement to people that it needs the weak witness, the pow- 
erless ambassador of the message. Those who are to be won and saved 
should, as it were, always have the potential to crucify the witness of 
the gospel. 

So Paul writes in his first letter to the Corinthians, chapter 4:9- 

13 : 

.... 1 thirdc God has exhibited us apostles as last of all, as thou^ 
sentenced to death, because we have become a spectacle to the world, 
to angels and to mortals. We are fools for the sake of Christ, but you 
are wise in Christ. We are weak, but you are strong. You are held in 
honour, but we in disrepute. To the present hour we are hungry and 
thirsty, we are poorly clothed and beaten and homeless, and we grow 
weary from the work of our own hands. When reviled, we bless; 
when persecuted, we endure; when slandered, we speak kindly. We 
have become like the rubbish of the world, the dregs of all things, to 
this very day. 

The Ambience of Colonialism 

The lines just quoted almost sound like a depiction of Pr Ro- 
drigues's experiences. So let me return to him and attempt to put 
him within the context of what we have been exploring. 

Perhaps you have been getting the impression that I tend to 
idealise the victim-missionary and to glamorize martyrdom. How- 
ever, if we scrutinise the life and ministry of Fr Rodrigues (and, ftxr 
that matter, the ministry of most missionaries) there is much in it 
that cause v/aming signals to flash. In order to identify these, it will 
be necessary to make some critical observations about the modem 
missionary enterprise from the West. I know that it is fashionable to 
do so in some circles today. The missionary has become an anti- 
hero, often looked upon as throw-back to a more primitive and 
bigoted era. Even in missionary circles the missionary enterprise is 
referred to as a "selfish war," aimed at little but the self-aggrandise- 
ment of Western religious institutions (cf. Heisig 1981 :363-386). I do 
not wish to join in this diorus and I have no intention of indulging 
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in mission- and misuonaiy-bashing. I wish to state uneqtdvocally 
that 1 endorse the mission entoprise. 1 say ttiis because 1 believe 
that the Christian faith Islam, for that matter) is intrinsically 
missionaiy, that the Church — as Vatican 11 put it — is 'missionary 
by its very nature." Christians (again, lite Muslims) care what 
other people believe and how they live. It is impos^Ue to expunge 
the universalistic dimension from toe Christian feith; if you do that, 
you cripple It. It Is truth not only for me, for us; it is, as Pc^nyi 
says, a commitment held "wito universal intent" (quoted in Newbigin 
1989:35). As the World Council of Chuntoes document Mission and 
Evangelism puts it: "Christians owe the message of God's salvation 
in Jesus Christ to every person and to every people" (para. 41). 

Also, I do not wish to suggest that everything that went wrong 
in the so-called Third World and in Third Worid Christianity during 
the last four centuries or so is exclusively to be blamed on the West. 
Many Westerners, in their eagerness to exculpate the 'Third World, 
may not realise that this, too, may be an expression of paternalism: 
they do not even grant other people their own guilt but rob them of 
that as well. 

Having said this, I have to go further and pcMnt out that much 
of what went v^{rong in Third World Christianity (to which 1 limit 
myself for the' moment) undoubtedly had to do wito the way in 
which the missionary enterprise from the West penetrated other 
cultures and religious hegemonies. Our scanty infcmnation about 
the Jesuit missionaries who went to Japan in the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries does not tell us whether they entered the com- 
munication process as "exemplars" or as "victims." Still, we know 
that their enterprise coincided with the beginning of the colonial 
expansion of the West and that, within the overall Christendom 
thinking of the era, it was natural for Western nations to argue that 
where their power went their religion had to go also. In the Catholi- 
cism of the time this found expression in the "royal patronage" 
{patnmato in Spanish; padroado in Portuguese), a ruling of Pope 
Alexander VI who, in 1493 and 1494, for all practical purposes di- 
vided the iK)n-Westem world between the kings of Spain and Portu- 
gal, on the condition that they would Christianise the inhabitants of 
the countries they colonise. Where the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonisecBjiymt, Catholic missionaries went also. 

It i».tois close liaison between misaon and power that, during 
the WoeM's Parliament of Religions held in Chicago in 1893, prompted 
Swami Vivekananda to tell the delegates what he heard people in 
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India say about Christian missions (quoted in Nrill 1970:6): 

All those that come over heie from ChrisHan lands to preach have that 
one antiquated foolishness of an aiji^meht that the Christians are pow* 
erful and rich aiul the Hindus are not, ergjo Christianity is better than 
Hinduism, to which the Hindu very aptly leltMls, that is why Hindu* 
ism is a religion and Christianity is not; because in this beastly worlds 
it is Blackguardism and that alone that prospers-, virtue always suffers. 

Still, it seems that, as long as the Japanese rulers were unaware 
of the intentions of the Europeans, the missionaries were welcomed 
and the Churdt expanded rapidly (cf. Boxer 1967). This was soon to 
change. Around 1597 the pilot of a stranded Spanidi dtip, in an 
effort to impress the Japanese, boasted that the greatness of the 
Spanish Empire wcis partly due to the missionaries who always 
prepared the way for the armed forces of the Spanish king. This 
was enough to infuriate the Japanese ruler Hide 3 mshi, who had 
formerly been on intimate terms with the Jesuits (Johnston 1976:5). 
The outlawing of Christian mission and the persecutions that would 
lead to the apostasy of Fr Rodrigues almost half a century later, can 
be traced back directly to this inddent. 

Again, we do not know how the missionaries viewed things and 
whether they indeed saw them selves as the vanguard of the colonisa- 
tion of Japan by Spain or Portugal. But in the final analysis this 
made little difference. What David Paton said with reference to 
China just before the Communist takeover certainly also applied to 
the Japan of Fr Rodrigues's time (Paton 1953:23): 

In a country which is being revolutionised by the invasion of the West- 
ern world, a Christian missionary who comes from the Western world, 
be he as harmless as a dove, as iin|x>litical as Jane Austen, is in himself 
by his very existence a political fact. 

So, even if the missionaries themselves were innocent, they could 
not help but carry something of the atmosphere of Western colonial- 
ism with them, just as the smell of stale dgarettes clings to the 
clothes even of a non-smoker coming out of a room full of people 
smoking. 

Thus, Rodrigues and his confreres were by implication collud- 
ing with the colonial powers. And in the Japan of the eariy seven- 
teenth century this was suiddat. It is interesting though that, through- 
out the period of persecution, the Dutch continued to trade with 
Japan virtually without difficulty. But by this time the shrewd Dutdi 
Calvinists, under the influence of the eariy stirrings of the Enlight- 
enmmt, had afready begun to distinguish between trade and coionisa- 
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tion on the one hand and Christianity on the other. In Uie hostUe 
political dimate of Japan they could therefore, oonvenitotly suspem ' 
the idea of getting involved in mission worit — even if titey did df 
mission work in the more "congenial" climates of Formosa (Tai- 
wan!, Ceylon (Sri Lanka), and the Cape of Good Hope. 

"Crusading Minds'^ 

On the whole, however, the Dutch, and later the Mtish and 
odier Western colonial powers, were no different from the Span- 
iards and the Portuguese. Neither were their missionaries. The 
military terminology used during and after the 1910 EcKnbui^h Worid 
Missionary Conference betrays much of this. Expressions such a.' 
"soldiers", "forces", "strategy", "crusade", "campaign", "tactical 
plans", "marching orders", and the like aboui\ded. The conference 
was praised as "a council of war" and John Mott compared to 
military strategist. Mott himself lent credence to this when he con- 
cluded his final speech at the conference with the words; "The end 
of the conference is the beginning of the conquest . . (references in 
van 't Hof 1972;28f). It is out the ambience of this culture that at 
least till recently we sang hymns like "Stand up, stand up for Jesus" 
and "Onward, Christian soldiers, marching as to war . . 

In varying degrees, then — leaving aside, for the moment, the 
very important exceptions — missionaries from all these countries 
were guilty of paternalism. It is, of course, a simple fact that the 
activities of adherents of any religion which holds that it has a 
message of universal validity will invoke images of paternalism. 
And since the Christian faith, as I have suggested, is intrinsically 
missionary, it will often be experienced as paternalistic, even where 
it is not. This is, if you wish, simply an "occupational hazard" of 
Christian missionaries. The fact that these missionaries often were 
paternalistic, even condescending, and that the general world situ- 
ation since the sixteenth century has helped to bring tjiis about, is, 
however, an entirely different matter. Christianity, shys Koyama 
(1974), exhibits a "crusading mind", not a "crucified mind"; and it 
suffers from a "teacher complex" (Koyama 1975). In these circum- 
stances it is easy for its missionaries to perceive themselves as "ex- 
emplars" rather than "victims". Seventy years ago already Ronald 
Allen saw this with astounding clarity (Allen [1912] 1956:183f): 

. . . we have preached the gospel from the point of view of the wealthy 
man who casts a mite into the lap of a beggar, rather than from the 
point of view of the husbandman who casts his seed into the earth. 
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who wasoompating Paul's mlssiotnatV medwds 
was actually sii^gestlng the aaodd of the "victim'' mlssioitary. So 
was P.T>^ Niles, one of the most remaricaMe TtUni Wothi Ouisth^ 
of our time, who was wont kt-de}^ mission 6r evangelism as onte. 
beggar tellitig odter beggars Where to find bread. The point Is that 
we are as dependent on the bikad as those ate to whom We go*. And 
it is only as weahsue it with 4vem that we experience its true. taste 
and nutritious value. 

Hiere is yet another ingredient to the story of Pr It^riguea. 
William Johnston, the trandakcM' of Shusaku Endo's novel; ternaries 
in his preface, "If this Christianity had been less incorrigibly Wesb 
em, things might have been different" (Johnston 1976:12). 'ThiSis an 
important point. Latourette (1971:416-482; see especially 478^81) 
suggests that the Church has never successfully planted in a 
previously alien culture unless there was also a profound and exten- 
sive communication between the Christian culture from which the 
missionaries came and the culture to which they went. Throughout 
the period Latourette surveyed in his multi-Volume work on the 
history of the expansion of Christtanity the Church remained "largely 
identified with the culture of Europe" (479). Koyama agrees, and 
suggests that this has been the case because of Western missionary 
Christianity's "crusading mind" and "teacher complex." This "one- 
way-traffic Christianity," as he calls it, has been an "ugiy moiwter"' 
(1975:73) and he adds (74), "I submit that a good hundred million 
American Dollars, 100 years of crusading with 100,000 'Billy Gra- 
hams' will not make Asia Christian." 

Suffering and Hope 

From what we have surveyed and deduced from the story of Fr 
Rodrigues, we have to say, then, that not every persecution the 
Church suffers is persecution purely for the sake of the Gospel. 
Even our beautiful and moving stories about "Christian martjnrs" 
contain elements that have little to do with dying for the sake of the 
Gospel. ' ^ 

Whether we have eyes to see it or not, the time of th^ eJcemplar- 
missionary is over — in fact, it should never have been. Pr Bernard 
Joinet, a French Roman Catholic missionary, tells the story of how 
he first went to Tanzania some twenty years ago (Joinet 1972). He 
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had been faningJ to "take over'' the miadonaty eiite(|»ise the mo- 
ment he arrived in Africa, he said. So he went wHh tfie idea that, 
metaphorically speaking, he would be dte chat^feurof the misricm- 
aty car. It to^ him some tinw to discover dwt what was needed 
was not a dtaudeur, but a ^»are wheel. The chauffeur takes ovo- 
the whole ^ow and steers it in the direction he has chosen. The 
^>are wheel's role, however, is merely complementary. It does not 
f^st itself on the missicmary "car". 

Fr Joinet had to make the painful discovery that he was not to 
enter the communications process as exemplar, but as victim. There 
are numerous other such vidlm-missionaries in our time. Was it 
not as such a victim-missionary that Terry Wait went to Beirut and 
was this not the role he played there during Hve years of captivity? 
I suggest that IDesmond Tutu is another example of the victim- 
missionary. 1 remember 18 October 1977, the day when the South 
African government outlawed nineteen organisations, several of them 
explicitly Christian, arrested many of their leaders and served ban- 
ning orders on other. TImt same afternoon the leadership of the 
South African Council of Churches held an emergency meeting to 
discuss the situation. Speaker after speaker took a strong stand on 
the need for a confrontational approach, the need for showing the 
state its.>mu.sder Then Desmond Tutu remarked, *I fear that we 
have all been so seduced by the success ethic that we have forgotten 
that, in a very real sense, the Church was meant to be a failing 
community." 

A Church that follows the model of the victim-missionary is one 
that is called to be a source of blessing to society, without being 
{iestihed to regulate it (cf. Vertyn 1983:19). It knows that the Gospel 
1bease;s to be Gospel when it is foisted upon people. Such a Church 
'will also take upon itself the sins of its own members and of its 
nation, as Tbyohlko Kagawa did when his country had invaded 
China in the 1930s, as some German Church leaders did in the 
Stuttgart Declaration of 1945, and as the Dutch Reformed Church in 
South Africa is beginning to do today, even if only haltingly and 
ambiguously. 

Only it we turn our backs on false power and false security can 
there be authentic Christian misaon. Of course, this will lead to 
opposition, perhaps even suffering, persecution and martyrdom. But 
martyrdom and persecution have always been among the lesser 
threats;ito the life and survival of the Church. Moreover, they will 
not have the la.st word. Jusras the last word in Scripture is not the 



ctoM but tfte r e sur rection and ttie triumph of God, 90 ti»e lastumixi 
(or us Is not suffnlng but Jicpe — a hc^c; to be suve, tost don not 
sever itself ftom sufferii^toandfordtouratki^ lorttiatwoiMcMse 
to be Ckristkai hope. True hope Is lK^pe-lli-the-mldd-of-4dV«rdty, 
and yet andimed in God's coming triumph over fUs rebellious wenid 
(Bekw 1987:84). After all, we know and conf^ 6iat God's find 
triumph is already casting its rays into our present world — how- 
ever opaque these rays may be and however much they may be 
(^tia^c^ by the empirical reality of adversity and suffer^ (B^r 
1982:58). Caught, for the time being, in this inescapable tensh^ os- 
cillating between agony and joy, we nevertheless trust ttiat God's 
victory is certain. And on this we wager our misdon and our 
future. 
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Conversion and Confronti^tion 

The Talasari Mission Experience 

Rudolf C. HEREDIA, aj. 

The Mulhor, now on the staff of the Indian Social. Institute (Lodi Road, New Delhi 
1 10003), makes a sociological study of the evolutipn of the Telasari mission in Mahaf^ 
ashlra in the last seventy years. He analyses the forces at work in the passage from a 
religious/prnselytising concern to involvement in development projects and 6na)ly to 
promotion of conscientization among the people in search of juitice, and show* how 
the three are interconnected. The eariy section of the study, dealing with the situation 
of the Wariis and the history of the mission is omitted and presented in summarised 
form by the editors of VJTR. 

R eligious communalistn and fundamentalism have more re- 
cently escalated the issue of tribal conversions into a national 
one, just as the greater awareness among the tribals of their own 
identity and the injustices they are subjected to has precipitated 
many local movements for change at the grass-roots. Though reli- 
gious conversion is no longer as urgent an objective as it used to be 
at the Talasan mission, other more secular movements for change 
among the tribals have certainly gathered momentum and have 
ten resulted in 'violent' conflicts. 

How did the inspiration of the first missionaries who set out to 
convert the tribals in the area change over the years? What kind of 
opposition did it provoke and why? How did this change as the 
mission developed? In attempting to answer such questions we ex- 
pect to arrive at a better understanding of the role of the mission in 
"the service of the faith and the promotion of justice" among these 
people. 

(Summaty of the historical part) 

The so-called Talasari mission in the Thane Dt of Maharashtra serves 
an area largely inhabited by tribals, mostly Wariis, who had been exploited 
for centuries. Symington's Report of 1938 calls the situation '"a Uot cm the 
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adndnisttatiofi.'’ A aeries of movements of protest mtd rriwDkm ivete or- 
gankwni at least from the end of the 19th century. 

The mission was started there In 1922 by members of the Missionary 
Society of St Francis of Assisi. They began 1^ ca^ganisiiig public meeting 
and talking about the Christian faith as m assuranoe against the feared 
blwts or evil spirits. The missionaries were luxvordained brothea^ them- 
selves served by chaplains from the diocesan clergy. The Sisters of St 
Francis Xavier soon joitted the missicm. In 1937 the Jesuits were sent there 
by the Archbishop of Bombay and soon took over responsibility for the 
mission. They were slower at bc^rtising than their pr^ecessors and in- 
sisted on consolidation and faith instruction. Education was seen as the 
best chance to empower the Waiiis against their dependetKX on landlords 
and moneylenders. Multipurpose cooperative societies were established 
from 1951. Health and medical work was dorte mostly by the Xaverian 
Sisters and later by the Canossian Sisters who came to help them, with 
special stress on the problem of leprosy prevrdent in the area. 

Experience of the needs of the Warlis lead from 19S8 to orgairising 
schemes of socio-ecoiromic benefits, like intense rice cultivation, use of 
fertilisers, food for work, etc. The work was secular, the inspiration reli- 
gious. The legitimacy of the secular involvement, disputed at Brst seemed 
to be established by Vatican 11. But in the last two decades a new element 
came in from liberation theology. Now conscientization for demanding 
social justice from-below became the primary target, non-formal education 
orre of its means, although the school network was never given up. 

Issues and Concerns 

The issue of conversion is a sensitive one and difficult to handle 
to the satisfaction of all. Here it is presented from the perspective of 
an 'insider', which cannot but give it an orientation that not all may 
be comfortable with. Hence to correct this bias to the extent pos- 
sible an attempt will be made to present in like manner the concerns 
of the local opposition to the mission, if not empatheticaily tlwn at 
least as fairly as we can. We hope this procedure will be mote 
acceptable than a mere disclaimer of any prejudice. 

I. The Issue ofCtmversion 

The discussion of the issue of conversion here will not entail a 
theological analysis of this issue. Without negating the importance 
of such an approach, especially in this time of dialogue and reli- 
gious pluralism, our attempt is rather to reflect on the social signifi- 
can(;e and meaning of such religious phenomena. This is indeed a 
necessary step for theological discussion, which becomes meaning- 
ful only in the social context in which much religious phenomena 
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become intelligible and »gnif leant. 

The "tent touring" of the Frandacan brotheis is an example irf 
wrhat has come to be called "the direct proclamation of the gospel." 
This has been a time honoured strate^ of missiopaties from the 
time of St Paul ("Woe to me if I do not preac^ the gospd," 1 Cor 
9:16) to the days of St Francis Xavier and after. Indeed this "tent 
touring" surely has some parallel with the missionaty acHvlty of 
Xavier, who would recite the "Credo* or preach a sermon that he 
had learned by heart in a language he did iK>t comprehend, amd 
then baptize thousands of 'pagans' before moving on to newer pas- 
tures. Now if our judgement of Xavier must be in the historical 
context of his time, then our discussion of "tent-touring* must be 
contextualized in ours. 

It is rather presumptuous to condude that such conversions are 
the result of a mass realization of the 'truth' of the new religion as 
opposed to the inadequacies of the old one, or that material induce- 
ments and dever persuasion have led such people to change their 
religious allegiance en masse. Such presumptions seem to derive less 
from historical fact than from the ethnocentric perspective and pater- 
nalist prejudice of the outsider, who has too much regard for his 
own religion and/or too little for the integrity of other peoples. A 
realistic appredation of tribal sodety and culture would demand a 
less facile explanation. 

The religious conversion of a group represents a change in so- 
cial allegiance that is more than just religious. It is the function 
which the new allegiance fulfils, and the new social context whldi it 
creates, wherein the significance and meaning of this change must 
be sought in any sociological reflection.' 

From the historical context of the Warlis it is apparent that the 
tribal situation at the time of their conversion was one of oppres- 
sion, both religious and sodal. Their animistic faith was not a bed- 
rock of assurance against the fears and anxieties that seemed to 
crowd in on them with the political, economic and sodal changes 
that left them increasingly more and more oppressed and defenedess. 
Yet a change of religious allegiance meant cultural and tribal isola- 
tion. This made individual conversion socially rather costly and 
difficult. Group conversion provided more security. While it is 
true that the earliest converts were somewhat scattered, marginal- 
ized persons, eventually those who persevered were more likely to 


1. Cf. Augustine KANJAMALA, Relipom and ModeruizaUoU' of India, Pune 
Uhvdni, 1981, esp. Ch.2, ‘'Mass Conversion to Christianity and Social Changes before 
1949," pp. SSff. 


have been helped by the aipport of ft himlly and e>^ ^ a Unger 
geoi^ trf lamdies in dia village Of ftt Icaat in its hamletB. 

The edfli^ efforts ttf die brodtcrs at evangelizathxn ftddtesaed 
. ItMnnselves to die condition of ^iritaal distress the 'trtbals Seemed 
ta expertenloe in their dianglng wcMld. But thidr endeavbttr was 
never confined to religion alone. From the very bej^nning the mis- 
sion did make efforts to buffer the sodal isolation of conversion and 
lessen tribal dependence on landlords, mcmeylenders ar^ other ex- 
ploiters. They supported the neophytes as best they could by build- 
ing small communities of them, providing some measure 
table relief for the needy, and especially education for the tribals 
who wanted it. 

From it.s earty endeavours the mission s social involvement pro- 
gressively increased, as it consolidated the school S3^tem, expanded 
into development work, and eventually into non-formal education 
and consdentization. The tribal response to these efforts can hardly 
be explained by force or fraud, tome genuine need, some deep 
aspiration of these people, must have been touched for them to 
choose an allegiance to the mission in spite of the oppo^on they 
had to brave. 

When social change adversely affects a people and ttiisy find no 
adequate ways of coping with their insecurities from wiAin their 
prevailing religion and culture, then religious renewal or conversion 
can easily be precipitated. In the oppressive situaHcm of the Warlis 
at the time, the brothers' preaching must have represented such a 
spiritual liberation from their fear of evil-spirits and a new assur- 
ance against their anxieties in their fast deteriorating situation. Ob- 
viously the social involvement of the mission in their lives had some- 
thing to do with this change in their religious allegiance. But to 
dismiss the importance of tlie religious factor and its significance for 
these tribals is to discount their religious sensibilitiesi:>ecause of our 
own secular prejudices. 

Certainly th® religious promise and hope the missionaries brought 
these tribals was rendered more credible by their endeavour to up- 
lift them socially. For the religious does not exist in isolation from 
the human, either in the individual or in society. 

Over the years we have seen how the understanding of the 
missionary endeavour did change in the direction of a broader com- 
mititient to social development and human liberation, thou^ the 
religious inspiration is not lost. If then the early conversions among 
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these people were from an experience of spiritual and religious lib- 
eration, their perseverance in the face of persecution and vic^noe 
becomes intelligibie only when it is seen in the light of a larger 
experience, a wider and more integrated liberation in their strug^e 
for justice, and not just in that of the faith. 

2. The Opposition from Vested Interests 

If we have rejected the facile explanations of tribal conversions 
which seem to derive from ethnocentric or paternalistic assump>- 
tions, then here too we must not be naive with the mission's oppKJ- 
nents. To discuss the opposition to the mission in terms of demonic 
forces and evil inspirations or the inevitable burden of the cross 
may go better with some theological perspectives than with others. 
But we are engaged in a sociological reflection, not a theological 
controversy. Hence our attempt will be to contextualize the con- 
cerns of the mission's opponents in terms of the social situation 
from which they derive. For even apparently accidental events and 
individual motivations ought to be seen in this context. Only then is 
it possible to discern the structure into which they fall, and make an 
analysis at the level of social significance and meaning, as we did 
earlier for the issue of conversion. 

How one comes across to one's opponents must surely be in- 
cluded somehow in one's self-understanding. For th^ir perception 
can often come from an entirely different perspective, and as such 
can provide some interesting and revealing insights, once a proper 
context has been set. It would be unfortunate to discount them as 
merely subjective and prejudiced, and to miss the opportunity of 
seeing oneself through the eyes of one's opponents, for whatever it 
is worth, which sometimes does amount to rather much. Hopefully 
we will not make this mistake. 

Although the brothers first pitched their tent near Bhilad rail- 
way station in November 1921, it was only in 1926 that they were 
able to secure land at Zaroli nearby. For, roused by a visiting 
brahmin priest, the landlords began a campaign of protest to the 
government to keep the brothers out of the area. This opposition 
seems to have increased even though it never quite succeeded in 
stopping the progress of the mission. 

Frequently the opposition was expressed in a landlord expelling 
his Christian Warli tenants, who were not much more than bonded 
labourers. So it fell to the mission to rehabilitate them on land it 
acquired on their behalf. Thus in 1939 the Christians of Thakur- 
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pada, a village near Dapcharti, were expelled by their landlord for 
refusing to give up their faith and were resettled by the mission at 
Varkhanda. Eventually the land legislation enacted after Independ- 
ence did provide some means of legal redress, however inadequate. 

At times the opposition was more organized and planned. In 
1936 Brother Sales, a Franciscan, converted to Hinduism, assumed 
the name of Narayan Sharma, and with the active support of the 
landlords and moneylenders {saukars), mounted a vigorous cam- 
paign agaiast the mission trying to wean people away from it. On 
occasion the confrontation look a violent turn, as when on the 13th 
of November 1939, Narayan Sharma called a lai^e public meeting at 
Numberpada near Nagzari and the mission mobilized Christians to 
oppose it. 

In the end the faithful persistence of the missionaries in follow- 
ing their flock led t<j the diminishing of Shatma's impact. By 1943 
his influence seems to have waned if we go by the people's response 
to the meetings he called. By 1947 he moved out of the mission area 
to the coast. He was finally reconciled to the Church in 1954, and 
his brahmin wife received into the faith in 1955. 

Obviously there were religious, political and economic concerns 
involved in this Opposition. For the Hindu priests and tribal sha- 
mans (bhagnts), the new faith repre.sented a religious and cultural 
challenge they could not take lightly. Hence their attempts to iso- 
late and ostracize the neophytes. However, the converts' response, 
encouraged by their priests, was to preserve as much of their tribal 
culture and religion as was compatible with their new faith. Becom- 
ing Christian was not to alienate themselves from being Warlis. 
^They would authentically be both. This approach served to buffer 
the change of conversion for both sides. Later it was developed into 
a full-fledged policy of 'inculturation'. 

Interestingly it is only more recently, and rather asTa response to 
tribal conversions to Christianity, that Hindus have claimed them as 
their own. Earlier their animistic religion was not regarded as part 
of the 'sanatana dharma', and certainly tribal gods were not part of 
the Hindti pantheon, though tribals had adopted some of its deities. 
Today this "claim that primitive tribal religion is part of Hinduism 
seems to be more politically inspired than historically or sociologi- 
cally founded. 

Moreover, much of the opposition to the mission came from 
Muslim and especially Parsi landlords, who could have little reli- 
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gkHis concern over conversions tiiat did not ciirectly affect their 
religious community. It seems dien that underiying the expressed 
religious concerns of the mission's opponents were politkal and 
economic ones. 1^1686 could only come from perceiving the misdon 
I as a threat to their interests in this area, which must lead us to 
conclude that the mission brought more than spiritual or religious 
liberation (moksha) to these tribals. Its involvement in social wel- 
fare and developm^t, in educatlcm and conscientization, was rightly 
perceived as a threat to the social structure that had served the 
vested interests in the area so well. Surely this was a threat even 
less aceptabie than the religious challenge the mission posed. 

3 . The Conflict unth the Communists 

If the mission Was seen as an instrument of change on behalf of 
the oppressed by the established interests, then it becomes problem- 
atic indeed to explain the confrontation with a* political party strug- 
gling for the same goal. The Adivasi revolt led by the Communist 
party in the area provoked a harsh response from the states,^ and 
the mission by and large seems to have sided with the state against 
the communists. These in turn seem to have perceived the mission 
as supporting the status quo and opposing genuine structural change. 

At first sight a conflict between an atheistic political party and a 
property-conscious Church might well seem inevitable. However, 
we cannot but be skeptical as to how atheistic these tribal commu- 
nists were though their party leaders may well have been. TTie 
hostility of these two protagonists is not easily explained in terms of 
the local situation alone, but must be seen in a larger context. 

This was the time of the cold war on the international scene, 
when the Catholic Church and the Communist Party were impla- 
cable enemies. The Catholic Church in India clearly took its cue 
from the Roman Church just as the Communist Party in India did 
from the international communist movement. Thus in 1937, Pius XI 
in his encyclical "On Atheistic Communism" condemned commu- 
nism as "intrinsically perverse" and forbade Christians to "collabo- 
rate with it in any undertaking whatsoever." A decree of the Holy 
Office in 1949, which was reiterated again in 1959, excommunicated 
Catholics who collaborated with the Communist Party. And this 
could hardly have remained as a one-sided antagonism. 


2. Cf. Godavari PARULEKAR, Adiiwsi Revolt, Calcutta: National Book 

1975, Ch.lO, pp. I I6ff. 
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On the national scene, the Congress Party in power was firmly 
opposed to the Communist Party and its ideok^. tW Imlian Church, 
with its sensitivity to its minority status, took the safer optkm of 
siding witii the state. The Communist Party, with its revolutionary 
pretensions, took the option against the government. 

Moreover, the preoccupation of the Indian Church with the com- 
munist threat is well reflected in the Reports of the Catholic Bish- 
ops' Conference of India (CBCI). In 1946 the entire report dealt with 
communism, claiming that "the gravest danger to faith and right 
social order is present day communism .... Extensive rioting and 
lawlesness in big cities can be traced to communist activities."^ And 
as late as 1960, the bishops wanted to "protect the people in general 
and Catholics in particular, against the virus of communist ideol- 
ogy."^ And once again, on the international as well as on the na- 
tional level, the Communist Party was not about to respond to such 
a stance by turning the other cheek. 

It seems then that it was really the religious-political conflict on 
the international scene, and the political-economic one in the nation, 
that oriented and triggered the confrontation between the local church 
and local party in the mission area. Today the context has changed. 
Internationally the religious cold war between Catholics and Marx- 
ists has thawed. The two sides have become more appreciative of 
each other since liberation theology made its appearance. Nation- 
ally too, there has been change. The communist parties have en- 
tered parlamentary politics, and the Church is more willing to op- 
pose the government on issues of justice. Such changes have slowly 
begun to filter down to the local level at Talasari, where the hostility 
is le.ss overt, though the suspicions remain. 

Eventually both the protagonists settled down to a working ar- 
rangement. The mission withdrew its overt opposition to the com- 
munist vote, and the party refrained from actively harassing the 
Christians in the villages. The tribals still vote communist in the 
area, and the, Christians still practise and preach their faith. Such 
co-existence makes for a precarious peace, which easily breaks down 
whenever the mission has attempted anything that may threaten the 
party's political base, which it jealously guards. 

In l‘t78 the Kashtakari Sanghatana was launched as a movement 
to fight for the rights of the toiling ma.sses, under the guidance of 


T CiUxI bv John DKSKOCHliRS, Bangalore: the author, 1982, p. 4(18, from the 
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two Jesuit prie^ who were inspired hy libetaticm theology. Many 
educated tribal youth, mostly Christian, participated. This was seen 
by the Party to be a direct threat to its political dominance in the 
area and there followed a series of violent attacks on mis^on prop- 
erty and personnel, on Christian villages and sympathizers. Of the 
two priests, one left, ttie other was expelled from the Order by 1982, 
and only when the mission completely dissociated itself from the 
movement was there some reprieve from violence. 

The Kashtakari Sanghatana has evolved into a Marxist-Leninist , 
inspired movement, and is actively involved in the political struggle 
of the area. However the hostility between the two Marxist-in- 
spired protagonists is unabated and often spills over into violence. 
This situation is hardly to the best advantage of the tribals but it is 
not uncommon with grass-roots movements of the left. 

Conclusion 

The questions pertinent to conversion and confrontation are not 
peculiar to Talasari. The dynamics of the issues involved are more 
general, and this makes them relevant to a wider discussion. 

The shift in the mission's focus from a narrow religious ap- 
proach to a broader social involvement and eventually to a political 
concern is not an exceptional case. Two complementary processes 
are at work here. From the outside, the experiences of the interre- 
latedness of the religious and the social, and the response this calls 
fon and on the inside, a reflection on this experience, questioning 
the old and inspiring a new vision for mission work. 

The confrontation that the mission met with is veiy much a part 
of the mission's experience, just as the perceptions of its opponents 
are also very revealing. The extra-religious involvement of the mis- 
sion in the lives of the people to liberate them is indeed authenti- 
cated by this opposition of the landlords and moneylenders, espe- 
cially when religious conversion was not an issue for the non-Hin- 
dus among these (Parsis or Muslims); why were they so opposed to 
the mission! 

It was the same vested interests that had earlier opposed the 
Devi cult that had swept through this area in 1922.’ It was a reli- 
gious movement which advocated vegetarianism and ritual cleanli- 
ness, banned liquor and boycotted the Parsis. Thus it was both an 
"act of assertion against the most rapacious of the local exploiters. 


5. David HARDIMAN, T7ie Coming 0 / Mr Devi — Adiiiui A»$ertion in We$tem 
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the Paatg," and an attempt "to appropriate (and thus democratize 
and implkidy change) the values associated widi the regionally 
dominant high caste Hindus (and Jains).* Eventually the movement 
was suppressed by the British when it took on a nationalist turn. 
But the centrality of religious symbcriism to the movement and the 
diallenge it posed to the tribal exploiters are crucial to our under- 
standing of the tribals' converaon to Christianity and its implication 
for the local vested interests, as part of the saga of the mission. 

The conflict with the Communist Party seems to have ideologi- 
cal overtones, a religious ideology for the mission and a political 
one for the Party. These seem to derive from the international affili- 
ations of both, the Roman Church for the mission and the interna- 
tional communist movement for the Party. At the national level too, 
the opposition between the government and the Communist Party 
disinclined a Church conscious of its minority status from support- 
ing any radical opposition to the government or the status quo. 

The conflict then between the Christians and the communists 
seems to have been precipitated less by the local situation itself than 
by factors extraneous to it. Only when the Church posed a threat to 
the political vote of the Party did they retaliate. Otherwise a co- 
existence seems to have been worked out. More recently, with the 
mission's connection with the initial stages of the Kashtakari move- 
ment, there were violent reprisals by the Party. However, now that 
the mission has distanced itself from the movement the status quo 
ante prevails. This of course is not an appraisal of the role of any of 
the parties to this conflict. It is only a comment on the relationship 
between two of the protagonists. 

The mission to the Warlis in Talasari represents a small mi.ssion- 
ary endeavor in the Church's history. But its evolution does have 
parallels elsewhere in the country. Though we cannot develop them 
here we will do well to at least indicate one of them, so the broader 
implication of our conclusions for Talasari are not lost. 

The Ranchi mission to the tribals in Chotanagpur, begun in the 
19th century, has been a model for Talasari. Here too the initial 
efforts at evangelization soon included a social involvement, as ep- 
itomized by the struggle of Constance Lievens on behalf of the tribals 
.igainst their oppressors. There have been tribal movements, from 
Birsa Munda in 1895 onwards, that revolted against this oppres- 
sion,^ but the local church was not in confrontation with them. These 
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movements were by tribal leaders, not communist outsiders. The 
local situation did not warrant any conflict and extraneous factors 
did not intervene. The Jharkhand movement today with its demand 
for a separate tribal state represents a coalescence of earlier move- 
ments against the 'dikhu', the outsider. But Christians were not 
considered so. In fact they are largely supportive of the movement. ' 

The parallel between Talasari and Chotanagpur should not be 
overplayed, but it can be instructive in understanding the saga of 
the Talasari mission. To see this saga as the secularization of the 
mission is to miss the really critical issue: the quest of the ipission to 
liberate the people, a quest as old as the Exodus and enlivened 
today with the inspiration of liberation theology. It is beyond the 
scope of this paper to trace the development of the theology implied 
in this quest, and how the iiberationist' elements have been articu- 
lated at various times. This has been documented and made ex- 
plicit in numerous theological studies now available. Here we have 
tried to underline the social processes which have moved the mis- 
sion in this direction, processes which do in fact embrace the reli- 
gious and the social, including the political and economic dimen- 
sions as well. 

At one level, the service of the faith and the promotion of justice 
must be explicitly integrated in an apostolic endeavour; There is a 
tension between them that must be transcended. And yet at another 
level, the very interrelatedness of the realities encountered in the 
field demands a correspondingly integrated approach, which any 
genuine involvement must meet or become marginal to the real 
needs of the situation. At Talasari both these levels were operative, 
at times perhaps one more than the other, though the general trend 
of the shift has been from the implicit to the explicit articulation of 
the liberation perspective operative here. 

And so, it is only in such a total context of the interrelatednes of 
these aspects, and their connectedness to the situation beyond the 
local one, that the true saga of the Talasari mission can be told. It is 
a tale not without its share of lost opportunities and unintended 
consequences, but certainly also one of dedication and persever- 
ance, of quiet heroism and selfless sacrifice. This is perhaps best 
braught out by the fact that the Mother General of the Xaverian Sis- 
ters died of the leprosy can treated through her constant care of her 
patients. But this is not the end of the story. We feel sure the saga 
of the Talasari mission will continue and be retold many times. 
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Vocation from the Syro-Malabar 
Church to Religious Institutes of 
the Latin Church 


Joseph THAYIL,S.J. 

This article is the outcome of a study by Jesuit Fathers Paul Lenthaparambil, Sebastian 
Painadath and the author regarding the demands of Church Law in respect to the 
decision of a candidate from one rite to enter monastic or religious life in another rite, 
the pastoral reasons for these rules and the principles that should govern the authori- 
ties in granting or refusing the necessary permissions. It reminds us that a requirement 
of permission docs not mean prohibition. The author’s address is Sameeksha, Centre 
of Indian Spirituality, Kalady 683574, Kerala. 

I n the Code of Canons of Eastern Churches (CCEO), which has 
become law on October 1, 1991 there are two canons which 
deal with the admission of candidates of one Church sui juris ’ to 
the novitiate of a monastery or religious institute of another Church 
sui juris. Canon 451 prescribes: "No one can be licitly admitted to 
the novitiate of a monastery of another Church sui juris without the 
permission of the Apostolic See, unless it is the case of a candidate 
who is destined for a dependent monastery of his own Church as 
mentioned in c. 452." Similarly, canon 517/2 states: "No one can be 
licitly admitted to the novitiate of a religious institute of another 
Church sui juris without the permission of the Apostolic See, unless 
it is the case of a candidate destined for a province or house of his 
own Church as mentioned in c. 432." Both these canons refer to c. 
432 which regulates that "a dependent monastery or a house or 
province of a religious institute of any Church sui juris whatever, 
including the Latin Church, which is ascribed to another Church sui 
juris with the consent of the Apostolic See, must observe the law of 


I. Canonists seem to prefer the Latin term 'sui juris'. Autonomous may be an 
equivalent term. 
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this Church . . . The entering Into force of CCEO with these 
canons has caused some apprehension and anxiety in the members 
of religious institi^tes of the Latin Church which depend heavily on 
vocations from the Syro-Malabar Church. 

False assumptions 

Such apprehension and anxiety are possibly caused by two false 
assumptions. The first of these is that CCEO is an entirely new 
legislation. The fact of the matter is that parts of the Oriental Code 
have been promulgated in four stages, in 1949, 1950, 1952 and 1957, 
all during the pontificate of Pope Pius XII. The section on Religious 
in which the canons cited above appear was promulgated by the 
motu proprio "Postquam Apostolicis Litteris" of February 9, 1952.* 
What is new is that the complete Code applicable to all the Eastern 
Churches has been completed only in 1990 and that the whole Ori- 
ental Code has become law on October 1, 1991 . Such being the case, 
the promulgation of the Oriental Code is a historic event,’ and con- 
sequently has attracted much more attention than the partial prom- 
ulgation o/ earlier times. It is also good to remember in this context 
that up until 1949 Orientals desirous to enter a religious institute of 
the Latin Church were obliged to change their rite and adopt the 
Latin rite. Since 1949 Orientals did not, nay could not, change their 
rite but were permitted to use the Latin rite in their life and minis- 
try. 

The second false assumption is that when permission is required 
for an Oriental to enter a religious institute of the Latin Church it is 
tantamount to forbidding it or at least discouraging it. If I am 
required to get permission from my religious superior to buy a 
watch it does not mean that 1 am forbidden, much less discouraged, 
to use a watch! Requiring a driver's licen.se — which is a permission 
to drive a vehicle — does not imply that driving is forbidden or dis- 
couraged. What is forbidden is driving without a license, not driv- 
ing. A permission is a 'modus agendi', a way of acting in order to 
ensure necessary order and harmony; it does not imply a prohibi- 
tion. Unfortunately, not a few seem to interpret these canoi\s as a 
prohibition or, at least, reason to dissuade Syro-Malabar candidates 
to religious institutes of the Latin Church. 


2. Cf. George NEDUNGA'IT, S.J., 'A New Code for the OrientaJ Churches,' VJTR 
55(1991)267. 

3. Sec the Holy Father's presentation address to the Synod of Bishops, October 25, 
1990, published in the English edition of L'Osservatore Romano, 5 November 1990. 
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Understanding cc. 451 and 517/2 

In order to correctly understand these canons some background 
information seems necessary. The Code of Canon Law {QC) of the 
Latin Church promulgated in 1983 is the 1917 code revised and 
updated in accordance with the call for renewsd of Vatican II. The 
Code of Canons of Eastern Churches promulgated in 1990 and be- 
come law in 1991 is the culmination of a work begun in 1929, also 
revised and updated according to the spirit of Vatican II. In "Sacri 
canones," the document promulgating CCEO, the Pope described it 
as "the crowing piece of the magisterium of the Second Vatican 
Council." He also added that CCEO "is part of one single corpus of 
Canon Law" consisting of CIC, the Apostolic Constitution "Pastor 
Bonus" on the reform of the Roman Curia promulgated in 1988 and 
finally CCEO. This means that the understanding of any canon of 
any Code will have to be in the light of the decrees of Vatican II, in 
accordance with its spirit and not opposed to it, as well as in the 
light of the "single corpus of Canon l^w." 

Vatican II on Eastern Churches 

The decree of Vatican II on Eastern Church — OrientaUum Ec- 
clesiarum — after stating that "it is the mind of the Catholic Church 
that each individual Church or rite retain its traditions whole and 
entire, while adjusting its way of life to the various needs of time 
and place" (OE 2), adds; "Individual Churches whether of the East 
or of the West, although they differ somewhat among themselves in 
what are called rites (that i.s, in liturgy, ecclesiastical discipline and 
spiritual heritage) . . . are consequently of equal dignity, so that 
none of them is superior to the others by reason of rite. They enjoy 
the same rights and obligations even with respect of preaching the 
Gospel to the whole world under the guidance of the Roman Pon- 
tiff" (OE 3) . . . "Therefore attention should everywhere be given to 
the preservation and growth of each individual Church .... Finally 
each and eveiy Catholic, as also the baptized member of every non- 
Catholic Church or community who enters into the fullness of Catho- 
lic communion, should everywhere retain his proper rite, cherish it, 
and observe it to the best of his ability" (OE 4). 

Having decreed that each one should retain his proper rite 
and cherish it, the Council makes the following recommendation to 
Religious: "Religious Societies and associations of the Latin rite 
working in Eastern countries or among Eastern faithful are earnestly 
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counselled to establish houses or even provinces of Eastern rite for 
the sake of greater apostolic efficacy, as far as this can be done' (OE 
6 ). 

The Council had good reasons to ^ve this directive to religious 
institutes of the Latin Church working among Eastern faithful be> 
cause in the past these institutes seldom showed concern to study 
and understand the lituigy and traditions of these people but rather 
tended to latinize them. 

Vatican II and the Codes on the freedom of the 
individual 

In its declaration on Religious Freedom — Dignitatis Humanae 
— the Second Vatican Council observes that "... this freedom 
means that all men are to be immune from coercion * on the part of 
individuals or of social groups and of any human power, in such 
wise that in matters religious no one is to be forced to act in a 
manner contrary to his awn beliefs "(DH 2) and that "the right to 
religious freedom has its foundation in the very dignity of the hu- 
man person" (DH 2). It is this thought of Vatican 11 that both CCEO 
and CIC have declared in identical words: "All Christ's faithful 
have the right to be immune from any coercion whatever in the 
choice of a state of life" (CCEO c.22; CIC c.219). 

Vatican II and the Codes on the mission of the 
Church and on missionary vocations 

In its decree on the Church's Missionary Activity — Ad Gentcs — 
Vatican II envisages the function of the bishops in the following 
terms: "As members of the body of bishops which succeeds the 
College of the Apostles, all bishops are consecrated not just for 
some diocese, but for the salvation of the entire world" (AG 38). 
And in the decree on the Bishops' Pastoral Office in the Church — 
Christas Dominus — the Council says that the "Bishops . . . should 
show concern for all the churches" (CD 6) and that "they should 
foster priestly and religious vocations as much as possible, and take 
special interest in missionary vocations" (CD 15). In the decree on 
Priestly Formation — Optatum Totius — the Council prescribes: "Ef- 
forts on behalf of vocations should be large-hearted enough to tran- 
scend the boundaries of each diocese, nation, religious community 
and rite" (OT 2). 


4. Emphasis on parts of texts quoted in the article is the author's. 
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On the matter of fostering vocations, the Latin Code has, among 
others, the following prescriptions: "It is the duty of the whole 
Christian community to foster vocations so that the needs of the 
sacred ministry are sufficiently met in the entire Church" (CIC c235/ 
1). "The diocesan bishop must in a very special way foster voca- 
tions to the various ministries and to consecrated life, having a 
special care for priestly and missionary vocations" (CIC c.385). 
"Mindful that he is bound to give an example of holiness, charity, 
humility and simplicity of life, the diocesan bishop is to seek in 
every way to promote the holiness of Christ's faithful according to 
the special vocation of each" (CIC c.387). This great concern of the 
Council and the Latin Code for. the needs of the universal Church, 
CCEO has beautifully recapitulated in its canon 329/2: "Particular 
laws of every Church should make provision for the work of pro- 
moting vocations both on the regional and as far as possible on the 
eparchical level, remaining operi to the needs of the universal Church 
and especially of the missions." 

Conclusions 

From what has been collated above from the Council docu- 
ments and the two Codes, the following conclusions can be drawn. 

1 . The Council obliges each person to retain and cherish his/her 
rite, liturgical tradition and spiritual heritage. 

2. A conciliar obligation like this can be dispensed with only by 
the authority of the Apostolic See. Hence CCEO legislates that the 
permission of the Apostolic See is required for a member of an 
Eastern Church to enter a religious institute of the Latin Church. 
Permi.ssion of the bishop or of the diocesan vocation bureau is not 
required. Information is needed for the sake of order and for any 
follow-up when required. 

3. As was noted earlier in this paper, requirement of a permis- 
sion does not imply prohibition. 

4. The entire Christian community but especially all bishops 
have the obligation to be concerned about vocations for the univer- 
sal Church, esp>ecially for the missions. No Church can consider 
priestly and religious vocations as its own "property." 

5. A genuine missionary vocation, by its very nature, can imply 
a call to transcend the limits of geography and culture, including 
one's rite. 

6. A religious vocation is a matter of one's religious beliefs. 
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namely, what one is convinced is a call from God. A person will 
need help to discern it; but he/she cannot be subjected to cooxrkm 
of any kind in this matter. Pressurising a person in the matter of 
vocation on the basis of rite is against his/her religious freedoni and 
opposed to the mind of the Coundl. 

7. However, no human right is just absolute. Its exercise can be 
curtailed if it goes against the common good. For example, if the 
fundamental right of freedom of expression imperils the common 
good as in the case of inciting rebellion and sedition, legitimate 
authority can and should restrict it. 

8. Therefore it is possible that the Apostolic See can refuse per- 
mission to a member of an Eastern Church to enter a religious insti- 
tute of the Latin Church if it would imperil the common good. 

This last point needs further clarification. Drawing a parallel 
with CCEO 452/1 may be helpful for this. This canon prescribes 
" that clerics cannot be licitly admitted to the novitiate without con- 
sulting the eparchiai bishop; they cannot be licitly admitted if the 
bushop objects on the ground that their departure will cause grave 
harm to souls which cannot be avoided by other means." Serious, 
unavoidable spiritual harm to the faithful is the only reason which 
can make a bishop object to a cleric's departure to enter a religious 
institute. Applying this parallel from CCEO itself, it can be legiti- 
mately concluded that, if because of lack of sufficient number of 
vocations in the diocese of the candidate, "serious, unavoidable spiri- 
tual harm" will be caused to the faithful, the Apostolic See, at the 
representation of the bishop, may refuse permission to such a candi- 
date. This is equivalent to saying that such a person needs to make 
a more thorough discernment about his vocation. No other objec- 
tion seems tenable in the spirit of Vatican II and the Codes. 

When is this permission to be obtained? 

And by whom? 

The wording of the two canons is: "No one can be licitly admit- 
ted to the novitiate . . . without the permission . . ." But in actual 
practice, the Apostolic See, through the Congregation for Oriental 
Churches, has been giving this permi.ssion before the first profes- 
sion. Obtaining permission at the lime of entrance to the novitiate 
could turn out to be an exercise in futility because the novitiate is a 
period of search and discernment of one's vocation as well as of 
fonnation in the institute. Hence it is possible that a novice may 
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choose to leave during the novitiate. It is more reasonable to obtain 
this pennisaion befcwe the first profession when the candidate has 
made a mmre defiidtive choice ^ his state of life. And that is the 
actual practice. It is the Superior of the religious institute who has 
to apply for this permission on behalf of the candidate or, rather, 
who has to forward the candidate's application. 

The Syio>Malabar Church and vocations to religious 
institutes of the Latin Church. 

In discussing this topic, the reality of the Church in Kerala and 
India and its unique features have to be kept in mind. In India the 
Church is faced with powerful world religions like Hinduism and 
Islam; religious fundamentalism and revivalism and consequently 
communal tensions are on the increase in an alarming proportion; 
the SyroMalabar Church is the most numerous Eastern Church 
after the Ukrainian Church; it is relatively powerful economically 
and educationally and has a large number of priestly and religious 
vocations. Missionaries from the Syro-Malabar Church can be found 
practically in every diocese and every religious institute of the Latin 
Church in India; the Latin Church has been established in other 
parts of India for penturies. In such a situation, the demand of the 
Gospel is that the Syro-Malabar Church continue to send its mis- 
sionaries to dioceses and religious institutes of the Latin Church in 
India. It is helpful here to recall the words of the Pope while pre- 
senting the CCEO to the Synod of Bishops on 25 October 1990: 
"Both Codes gain their force from the same solicitude of the Vicar 
of Christ, entirely directed towards establishing in the universal 
Church that 'tranquility of order', which, as 1 have deliberately wished 
to express in both promulgative Apostolic Constitutions of the Codes, 
'assigns the primacy to love, grace and charism' . . ."® The need of 
the Church in India at the present times is a deep unity between the 
individual churches, not rivalry, so that it can in reality bea sacra- 
ment of unity, fraternity and reconciliation, expressing in its life 
"the primacy of love, grace and charism." 

As a matter of fact, the tradition of the Church to establish 
religious institutes of Pontifical right exempting them from the di- 
rect juridsiction of the local bishop (CIC c. 591; CCEO c. 412/2) is a 
very apt symbol of the essetKe of the missionary call to transcend 
the boundaries of diocese, nation, cultuyv and rite for the sake of the 
Gospel. 


5. Sec footnote 3 above. 
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Kerala Jesuit Province and Syro-Malabar vocations 

In a letter dated 1 November 1991 regarding candidates to the 
Society of Jesus from Eastern Churches, the Su|>erior General of the 
Jesuits writes: "Since ministers (priests and deacons) must celebrate 
sacraments according to their own rite (cf. CIC c. 846/2; CCEO c. 
40/2 and 674/2), if there is an apostolic need to minister according 
to another rite, biritual faculties are needed. I will delegate to the 
Provincials of the Provinces of the Near East and Kerala* the faculty 
received from the Holy See of granting to their members an indult 
of biritualism (Latin-Orientai or OrientaULatin, according to the in- 
dividual case), for the length of time and under the conditions they 
judge to be appropriate."^ There are two elements in biritualism; (1) 
a person keeps his own rite; (2) he is given the faculty to minister to 
the faithful in their own rite which is different from his own. Minis- 
tering to the faithful in their own rite implies that the minister is 
properly instructed in it. This means that although he retains his 
own rite, in reality he practices also another rite. To do this, he 
needs a dispensation from the Holy See; the indult of biritualism 
grants him this dispensation. In effect this is what CCEO c. 452 and 
c. 517/2 prescribe. The only difference is that the faculty of biritual- 
ism which the Jesuit General can grant to the members of the Prov- 
inces of the Near East and Kerala exempts him from having re- 
course to the Holy See in each case of candidates from Oriental 
churches entering the Scxriety of Jesus in these two provinces. 


6. The Province of the Near East was estdbli.shed as an Orientdl Mission of the 
Society of Jesus in 1925; the Province of Kerdia, esiablished as an independent Vice- 
Province in 1960, is civtenninous with the Stale of Kcrald and ministers to Catholics of 
both Latin and Oriental churches and has been granted the privilege of biritualism 
from the l')eginning, 

7. Acta'Romanti SocicUitis )esu9f XX{l99t) 61 1 ff. 




Note 


The Concord Incantation of Atharvaveda III, 30 

While I was rereading this incantation recently, Pauline echoes 
awoke in my mind. Mote exactly they were Deutero-Pauline and 
evoked chiefly Ephesians 5:21-6:9 and Colossians 3:18-4:1.’ These 
are the "lists of family duties" (named Haustafel since Luther). 
They are no longer directly focused on the eschatological hope but 
are rather a mark of the Christians' inculluration to the ethics of the 
Greco-Roman familia. They integrate this ethics but they elevate it 
and are deeply Christo-centric. 

Ephesians establishes first the equality in mutual dependence 
and respect of all members of the family but bases it on reverence 
for Christ : Submit to one another out of reverence for Christ. Then 
in a surprising vertical leap, it radically exalts the conjugal union in 
the light of the Union of Christ with the Church as with his Body. 
This, it says, is the mystery indicated by Genesis 2:24: the two shall 
become one. 

Seemingly because of a common tradition of Indo-European pa- 
triarchy, the family-ethics (kula-dharma) of the Vedic society had 
close affinities with the ethical ideals of the Greco-Roman large fami- 
lies (which compri.sed even the slaves). The Vedic society was es- 
sentially a commonwealth of families. It was centred on jajna, the 


I 111080 opisllos .-ioom lo have originulod probably from liphcsos, Ihc opildl 
{metropolis) of Asia Minor. According lo Acts 19, Paul had stayed there a surprisingly 
long time: two years. He had settled in the school of a certain Tyrannous and used to 
teach theiv daily (from eleven to four in the afternoon, add some manuscripts). Did he 
not slicnd many another hour listening to his host and dialoguing with him about 
(iivok (Stoic?) philosophy, a hy[K)thc.si.s dear lo the lamented bishop Pietro Rossano? 

A masterly survey of the available knowledge about ephesos and of its vast 
increase due mainly lo continued excavations and incessant discoveries of inscriptions, 
etc., is lo be found in the article of G.H.R. HORSLEY,"The Inscriptions of Ephesos and 
the New Testament," Vetiis Testamentum, 34/2 (1992) 105-168. 



sacrifice of praise and feedlf^ of ihehtk«(^ioetA deans Q|;ods).> These 
weie beHev^ tobe w<»ldng in unmon to ptesexvefttt, the all-adfust* 
ing order which Was like the spinal column of the nniyerse; sacrific- 
ir^ dnice daily was Uie duty of the married couples. Indeed, their 
marria^ was not siihply a conjugal uhtcm but a terminal sacrament 
{stmtskara), the fifteenth for the bridegroom, the ringle but total one 
for the bride, which made them co-cdfeters and full members of that 
sacrificial sodety. to maintain order and concord within the family 
was for them a basic duty, essential to their kula-dhamta, but they 
knew that without assistance they would fail to preserve them, this 
assistance, they sought in incantations, that is, in the magic power of 
certain sentetK^. Their religious faith irKluded belief in the magic 
power of words. Could we interpret this as an obscure recognition 
of the saving power of the absolute Word, the divine Logis? What- 
ever be the answer, recourse to the incantation for concord implied 
humility and religious trust, who was entitled to recite it? Very 
probably a Brahmin for it is part of the Vedic lore preserved in the 
memories of a line of brahmin specialists of this Veda or of the four 
(caturvedis) 

Here is a translation of it which makes use of the well-known 
translations of Bloomfield and Whitney:* 

1 . Unity of hearts and unity of minds, 

freedom from hatred do I procure for you. 

Do you take delight in one another 

as the cow in her new-born calf! 


2. 'Ilie "gods" were conceived ds invisible but powerful individuals dwelling in 
the dev, the lit part of the universe; hence, their name dtva, They were not endowed 
with any absolute godhead. They were ministers of the cosmos, each one fulfilling (in 
unison with the others) a special task of maintenance of the cosmic order (rta) which 
itself was like the spinal column of the universe. After the Vedic Indians had reached 
the conviction that the whole universe must have arisen from one Cause, they became 
conceived as creatures, the first sons of Prajapati, and working under his rulership. 

As such and in their functions, they resembled the angels acknowledged by Jews, 
Christians and many others. For indubitably pagan in scriptiohs which certainly refer 
to angels, see op.cit, p. 123. About an^ls, see a recent article by .S.R.L. CLAWS, 
"Where Have All the Angels Gone?" in Religious Studies, 28/2 (1992) 221-234. As to a 
Creek reconciliation of polytheism with monotheism, here is a passage from PLOT* 
INUS; "Those who really know the power of God do not contract the divine into one, 
but display it as manifold, as he himself has displayed it in as much as, abiding who he 
is, he makes many gods, all depending upon him and existing through him and from 
him" (Enrteads, 2.9.9). 

3. See M. BLOOMFIELD, Hymns of the Atharva-veda, Sacred Books of the east, 
vol,42, 134-135, and C.R. L.ANMAN, Whitney's Atkannt-veda. Translation and Notes, 
Harv'ard Oriental Series, vol.7, 137-139. 
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2. The scHt shall be submissive to his £aUier 

and of the same mind ividi his mother. 

The wife shall address her1)u^>and 

in words sweet as honey and confoiting. 

3. The brother shall not hate the brother; 

the sister shall not hate the sister. 

Pursuing like courses in harmony, 

speak, out words in kindly spirit. 

4. That incantation which causes the gods 

not to disagree, nor to hate one another. 

We perform in your home 

as a means of harmony among your people. 

5. Led by your leader, sharing his purpose. 

Do not hold yourselves apart but work together, 

moving along 

In solidarity, speaking agreeably to one another. 

I make you of the same aim, of the same mind. 

6. identical shall be your drink, 

in common shall you partake of food. 

I yoke you together in the same harness; be united 

around the flame-worship like spokes around 

the hub. 

7. United, like-minded I make you, 

of one bunch all of you, by my conciliation. 

Be like the gods who guard (the realm of) immortality. 

May well-willing be yours, night and day! 

When the mayor of Paris wrote to Napoleon proposing that the 
Concord Square (Place de la Concorde) be renamed Napoleon Square, 
the French emperor sent him a negative reply. The French, he said, 
had a much greater need of that virtue than of his own ^ory. Should 
not the same be said of the Indians today? And could we not make 
good use in our religious and interreligious gatherings of the finest 
and most humane among the Vedic incantation for concord? 

Jnanadeepa Vidyapeeth Richard DE SMET, SJ. 

Pune 411 014. 



Forum 


No Imitation: Only Admiration 

Ignatius Hinidayam has initiated an interesting discus^on on 
"Ashram, Theologizing, Inculturation" [VJTR 56(1992)439-4431, by 
his response to the article "Frum Alienation to Inculturation: tome 
Reflection on doing Theology Today in India" by George M. Soares- 
Prabhu.^ Hirudayam objects to S<Mres-Prabhu's evaluation of the 
inculturation and theologizing currently taking place in some Indian 
Christian Ashrams: "Not inculturatioifbut imposture" (82), "often 
slavish imitations of btahminical rituals, brahminical regulations of 
diet, Hindu techniques of prayer" (97) and so on. 

Hirudayam thinks that "these words may bring comfort to cer- 
tain people in the Church," finds an "antithetical mentality" as the 
cause of Soares-Prabhu's fear and tries to disprove him. 

The sincerity and honesty of tho.se in the Christian Ashrams in 
trying to give the Christian faith an Indian expression cannot be 
questioned. The Indian Church should be grateful to them for their 
daring and pioneering work against so many odds and opposition. 
They have ventured to do it when neither the path nor the direction 
were clearly spelt out. But that does not mean that all that is going 
on there could be accepted or approved without questioning. 

The Ashrams may have had an initial legitimation and orienta- 
tion from the All India Seminar on the Church in India Today, 1969. 
The orientation given in that Seminar cannot be claimed to have a 
canonical status today, nor can one ding to it without further evalu- 
ation. The Church has been enriched with so many newer insights 
during the intervening period, as a result of new experience, in- 


1. In Bread and Breatlu Essays in Honour of Samuel Rayon S.J., eii, TJC. JOHN, 
Gujarat Sahitya Prakash, Anand, 1991, pp. 55-99. 
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volvements^nd reflection. Soaies-PraWiu in flie above article is ac> 
tually proposing that these newer insights be uitegiated not only in 
to Asluam life but in to the life and activity of the Indian Churcii as 
a whole. 

But Fr Hirudayeun seems to miss this point. He pctots to a 
progressive theological change in the field of incultucati(Ht Abm the 
“Fulfilment Theology" to the "Sacrament of Salvation" theology 
and now to the theology of "Inter-Religious symbiosis." Yet he 
does not relate this change to that specific element of Christian spiri- 
tuality which Soares-Prabhu has pointed out as love expressed in an 
"option for the poor" (98). In his response this point is neither 
denied nor referred to. 

Instead the author tries to show that the Indian Mass was not a 
slavish imitation but was genuinely inspired by Christian and In- 
dian traditions; its "seven proclamations and acclamations which 
communicate a cosmic and global perspective and attitudes, the 
double epiclesis, the institution narrative . . . , the anamnesis and the 
doxology are both Biblical and Indian," the Indian inspiration com- 
ing from "the canonical scriptures of Indian theistic religions and 
the vast corpus of the Agamic cultic worship." He also reports how 
the Hindus who had attended this Mass have said, "This Mass 
clearly speaks to our hearts and we clearly see its distinction from 
the Hindu puja in the fact that it is centred on the historic event of 
Calvary." The interesting point here is that the argument stops at 
the level of cult and ritual, not taking into consideration the newer 
insights pointed out by Soares-Prabhu's critique, and thus almost 
proving his assessment 

Fr Hirudayam also reports how he told Mgr Rossano from the 
Secretariat for Non-Christians, while watching the morning pUja in 
the great Chidambaram temple, "this worship has been the way of 
salvation for millions and millions of my forl^ars down the millen- 
nia." Further he adds as his present position, "I am convinced that 
it has a right to be integrated into the Indian Christian worslup." In 
this one may not be able to accuse him qf promoting "slavish imita- 
tion." But one can notice a romantic admiration for and an uncriti- 
cal acceptance of elite Hindu^rituals. Perhaps, we find here a model 
of the way the inter-religibus symbiosis is taking place in some 
Christian Ashrams. 

A jtil^rical analysis of the "great Chidambaram temple" where 
the w«^^1p was supposed to be "fre way of salvation for millions 
and millions of my foibears down the millennia" will show that the 



a«»« wbiish^ had been tfie symbol a< daBoiatif^n 4o Noidai^ 
mhlfonsand miOions of his CkiUt fotbeacs aiut off^nhtg down 

die miUennia.’ If we approach die malter widi n ChiisUan aensifiv- 


inq>iied by a God who takes the dde <tf the poor, who te^icts 
cults and rituals if they tend to ovetlook or legjitia^te ^ in^asdoe 


dene to the poor; a Christ who locdc the whij(> to deanae the temple 
when it was turned into a robbers' den by denuding the podr; and 
a Spirit who anoints the prophets to announce die good hews to the 


poor — this sensitivity will give us a different orientation mid differ- 


ent assessment. 


That is why a genuine theology today cannot be |u^ global, 
cosmic and eternal without first being concrete, enntextu^ and con- 
temporary. The incuituration as conversion canned stc^ just with 
the dial(^;;ical partners returning *to their own centres." It should 
be a collective conversion to the reign of God enabling them to 
discern the voice of God in the yearnings and struggles of the poa^ 
and to join them in actions of solidarity. It is here that Hindu dia- 
logue partners will have something unique to absorb bom Chris- 
tians in the pitKess of inter-religious symbiosis. The confluence, or 
the sangaatuun as Fr Hirudayam would call it, should take place not 
only in our mind and heart, for it is not just to do wHh an idea or an 
inner experience, but should also be translated into a common com- 
mitment to a concerted action to join God in his histc»ical project of 
transforming the world into his Kingdom. 

It is here Soares-Prabhu has made a valuable point which can- 
not be dismissed without damaging the unique contribution Christi- 
anity can make to India. Therefore, his words are not meant to 
"bring comfort to some people in the Church," but to be a matter of 
concern to all who love God, his pieople and his Church. As a result 
his words cannot be ignored as an outcome of "an antithetical men- 
tality." When faced with sin and grace, life and death, faith and 
idolatry, justice and injustice, God and Mammon, etc., we cannot 
help but teing antithetical. However good the universal and cosmic 
outlooks may be, we cannot swallow the above opposites in the 
name of dialogue and incuituration. They cannot Iw included, if 
they are present, in an act of inter-religious symbiosis. They are 
fundamentally evangelical anti-theses. 

From the perspective of Christian spirituality, to make incuitu- 
ration, dialogue and theologizing instruments of conversion and 
transformation, an active involvement in the life and struggle of the 


Cf. S. M AN'ICKAM, NandMar. The Oullt Martur, C.Lf < tadru, 1990. 
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OTtfliwiy aMSses, Ihoagh at various levda^ is neoessaiy. Otn* exper- 
tise fai the classical teUgioiis litemtuie and elite ritual pfa^ioe% tiioug^ 
necessaiy, is sufficient. It tesembies the 'court thecdogy' of the 

Testament urbidi ju^fied tiie existing inequalities and iii|ostice. 
Exclusive preoccupation with these elements wfli easily make our 
Ashrams and Seminaries museums of religious arduieotogy and 
godowns of cultic implements. This will make them fertile seed- 
beds for the menace of fundamentalism.^ As in the Old Testament, 
where the paiaoe theology was challenged and corrected by the 
people's and prophetic thmiogies, the Brahminic and ^te theok^ 
has to be critiqued. 

As such, there is a crying need for a greater familiarity with the 
cry of the poor and the prophetic voices that come from the per- 
sp^ive of the poor. This requires some involvement at the grass- 
roots as well as an effort to learn frcHn the critiques of Brahminic 
Hinduism from the life and writings of persons like Sri Narayana 
Guru, E.V. Ramasamy Periyar, Dr B.R. Ambedkar and even Ma- 
hatma Gandhi. With their ittspiraticms and experiences from the 
grass-roots. Indian Christian theology and inculturation can now 
enter Into a new stage of growth. Our prayer, contemplation, wor- 
ship and action for the welfare of humanity {lokasfutgmha) can take 
their in^iration ind content not only from India's classical past but 
also from the concrete present which has gone beyond the Indian 
Renaissance. 

Vidyajyoti, Delhi. P. AROCKIADOSS, S.J. 


3. Cf. GeJko MULLER-FAHRENHOLZ, 'What Is Fundamentalism Today? Per- 
spectives in Social Psychology.* in Coadtium, 1992/3, pp. 14-21. Ilie other articles in 
this isnue disfusslhe qu^tion of Jundamentaiism from various angles. 
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Mission 

Tnuwfonniti^ MiMkmi. Ptcsdigm Shifts 
in Theology of Mbrion. By David ]. 
BOSCH. Matyknon. Otbis Books, 1991. 
Pp. xx-587. $ 24.95. ISBN 0M344-719-3. 

We have introduced the autl^ of 
this book at the beginning of his own ai> 
tide in this issue ^ the Journal. It is a 
tragedy for missiology that this leading 
thinker should have died at a lelatively 
young age. This magnum opus of his pub- 
lished last year is bound to become a ma- 
jor source book in missiology for years to 
come. The study is publish^ as no.l6 in 
the prestigious American Society of Mis- 
siology series. It has three main parts. 

The first part (pp. 15-178) studies 
the NT as a miasionaiy document, the sa- 
lient features of Jesus' person and minis- 
try (31-41), and the missioSn of the Apos- 
tolic Church. Then three chapters are de- 
voted to a competent study of the mis- 
sion theologies of Matthew, for whom 
mission means djsclple-making, of Luke- 
Acts, with the stress on forgiveness and 
solidarity with the poor, and of Paul who 
invites all to join the eschatological com- 
munity. ITie author justifies the restric- 
tion to these three NT theologians (54-55) 
but one may regret the absence of the 
study of John's understanding of mission, 
since he so much stressed the missh Dei. 

The second part (pp. 181-345) is per- 
haps the richest. It studies four different 
paradigms of mission that emerged after 
the apostolic times. This judicious use of 
the paradigm and paradigm shift catego- 
ries characterises this whole study. The 
first paradigm Is that developed in the 
early centuries by the Eastern Church 
which built up a Christian culture 
around the Gospel, thus performing a 
stabilising role in the existing world or- 
der based on an accepted orthodoxy and 
a visual presentation of the Gospel. But 
the mission remains somewhat other 
World oriented and fails in the task of 


emancipation. The leitmotif of this para- 
dlgm could be Jn 3:1^ The second para- 
digm la tha medieval Roman Cadwlic 
paradlgnt as ilenterged between 600 and 
1500. Liknln all paradigm shifts, there is 
here both continuity and discontfaiuity. 
The stress is now on the cross rather thm 
the incarnation. The paradigm develops 
a more Individualist understanding of 
salvation which is, paradoxically, more 
*ecclesiasticized* (extra' eccleakm...). It 
works out a theolc^cal synthesis ot the 
world and the Church baaed on the 
model of nature and- supemature, and 
one could say that, in this oedered uni- 
verse, the leitmotif of mission is Lk 14:23. 
Howevec. ‘the current Roman Catholic 
missionary paradigm ia fundamentally 
different from the tndilional one* (238). 
The third paradigm is the Protestant one 
which substitutes the Catholic synthesis 
for the sin-grace tension. Its text is Rom 
1:16-17. It totric time for the Protestant 
churches to develop a mission conscious- 
ness, and Bosch explains the reasons for 
this (243-8). The Stress will be on correct 
doctrine and correct administration of the 
sacraments. The Church is isolated from 
its public role although it works gener- 
ally in cloae liaison with the State, even in 
its missionary activity (261). Theatteasis 
on the subjective dimensions of salvation 
and the foil. The fourth and last para- 
digm studied in this part emerged with 
the Enlightenment and affected mostly 
the Protestant Church, and later, to a 
lemer degree, also the Catholic world. It 
is a baffling paradigm without clear di- 
rection. It is wedded to a. growiitg self- 
assurance of the Western civilisation cort- 
fident that it could solve all problems. 
Yet with the desacralisalion of society the 
mission remains largely other-woddly in 
orientation. The paradigm also ceiativises 
the. Christian standpoint in .an atmos- 
phere of ralipnaltsm. It is anthropocentric 
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to the oof« and ho* lost the teleological 
dimenaion in ito undecstandjing df dte 
world: only eGHcieni Causality explains 
every event! A duster of texts exprm 
the Various orientations of this paradigm: 
Acta 16:9, Mt 24:14, )n 10:10 but apKialty 
the '’Great Coomdssion'' (Ml 2ft 16-20), 
interpreted in a fundamentaUatic and po- 
leinical way a^inat the 'liberal' trends. 
Obedience is the only coned response to 
. the 'Great Commission' — and thus the 
Gpapel becomes law! 

The fifth paradigm ia studied in part 
in ([^. 349-519). It is the 'post-modem 
paradigm* characteristic of the 19th and 
20th centuriea, that does not reieel all the 
elements of the others but integrates 
them into a new cultural framework. 
Gone is the old assurance missionaries 
could have of the auperiority of their cul- 
ture, gone the facile optimism of indefi- 
nite progress, gone also the dichotomy of 
the subject /object scheme, gone, too eas- 
ily, many of (he certitudes of the Chris- 
tian understanding, in chapter 12 Bosch 
outlines the elements of this emerging 
paradigm, it i.s difficult to see how they 
form a coraistent whole. We can just 
enumerate them: mission as the Church- 
with-others, as MU$io Dei, as mediating 
salvation, as the quest for justice, as evan- 
gelism, as conlexluaiiztion, as liberation, 
as inculfuration, us common witness, os 
ministry by the whole people of God, as 
witness to people of living faith (includ- 
ing theology or religions and dialogue), 
as theology, as action in hope. The study 
ends with these words: 'Looked at from 
this perspective mission is, quite simply, 
the participation of Christian in the Uber- 
ating mission of Jesus, wagering on a fu- 
ture that verifiable experience seems to 
beii«:!it is the good news of God's love, 
inesAiated in the community, for the sake 
of the world' (519). 

harlier we regretted the abaence of 
the study «f JOtin's missiology in the first 
part. Thaos are other lacunae. Although 
the thedteg fe al oslmtation of the author 
is clej^fibmpsd, in general he is aware 
of tha ’Gilllpth^' tradition and is quite fair 
to its ViltthM, with particular warmth for 
Vatican It. But even while he.quatifies 


tlw affioiit&iD lliat 'MRBiim Caetjf la<*<he 
architect of modem miaaiana' ho faila to 
take into account the devdopoioftt of 
Cadi^c miaaion and pmetioe from ttw 
16Bt century. Not all was tied to the ps- 
dronado oc podroadoy not cvetything 
was medieval in ina|^t!on. In Asia (ex- 
cept for the PhiUppinea) the prtacnce of 
the Catholic nations was ntote commer- 
cial than conquistador. The Jesuits and 
other orders worked at limes in situ- 
ations quite delinked even from the com- 
mercial presence of the Western nations: 
in Japan, m China, in the Madurai mis- 
sion itself in South India and in the ear- 
lier Franciscan mission. These surety rep- 
resent a new paradigm of mission diffn- 
ent from the medieval one in many re- 
spects, some - what 'modem' in outlook, 
a paradigm (hat would be partly fol- 
lowed by the Protestants two centuries 
later (Carey). This fact is not sufficiently 
attended to. Among the 500 authors in 
the bibliography I could spot only three 
from India: V. Samuel, Thomas LPSa, G. 
Soares-Prabhu, besides two who have 
worked or work in India: K. Klostermeier 
and L. Legrand. Is there not a much 
richer missiological tradition in India? 
Panikkar is alluded to a few times, and 
could perhaps be more used, C.F. An- 
drews had a good deal to say on mission; 
more recently the Indian Theological As- 
sociation has come out with much reflec- 
tion which is not sufficiently reflected in 
this book 

However, what we get is, surely of 
great value: we have a synthesis of much 
of the missiological thinking specially as 
developed in the West during the last 
centuries; we get an msight into (he va- 
rieties of mission theology in the NT and 
into the movement of the mission 
through the centuries; we are offered 
paradigms that help us understand and 
sec the weak and the strong points; we 
find a broad-based theology for today 
firmly based on the Bible and within 
which one can on the whole fed comfort- 
able. As L. Luzbetak SVD says, 'unques- 
tionably (Ihb book) stands out os the 
most comprehensive and enlightened 
work on mission models studied across 
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CluisUan taditioiu and mlasion UakMy.* 
Trantfitrmmg Misskm menAa both: an 
undentanding'dC onisiion that ia beutg 
tcanaformed in the Mucae of time, and a 
piacticc at miaBiOn oriented to tnnaform 
the world into the Kingdom of God, We 
am grateful to the grant Christian that 
Daivid ]. Boach was for the years of study 
and reflection concentrated in this work. 

G . GISPERT^SAUCH, S.J. 

flew Directions in Mission and 
Evangelization 1. Basic Statements 1974- 
1991. Edited by James A. SCHERER and 
Stephen B. BEVANS, s.v.d. Maryknoil: 
Oebis Books, 1992. I^. )ot-324. $ 14.95 
(pbk.). ISBN 0-88344-792-4. 

This is the first volume in a new Or- 
bis Series New Directions in Mission and 
Evangelization which “will offer collec- 
tions of recent articles and papers, all 
previously published but not easily avail- 
able to students and scholars of mission' 
(ii). The present volume makes available 
documents or excerpts from statenrents/ 
documents of an official /<)uasi offJtlaLor 
representative nature of the WCC^'‘Ro- 
man Catholic Church, Eastern Orthodox 
and Oriental Church and Evangelical 
Protestant movements. These documents 
come from the period 1974-1991. The 
Editors in an Introduction and Overview 
survey Conciliar Ecumenical (WCC), 
Roman Catholic, Kaslem Orthodox and 
Evangelical Missiulogy from a historical 
and theological perspective. 

The Evangelical Missiology is repre- 
sented by the Lausanne Committee for 
World Evangelization (1974 LCWE - with 
its two basic documents the lausanne 
covenant and Manila Manifesto) and the 
World Evangelical Fellowship (1951 
WEF) which works with Ihe LCWE. The 
three Orthodox statements (1986, '88 and 
'90) reflect the fact that mission has be- 
come a major concern again only more 
recently. 

Anyone familiar with the WCC and 
Catholic Church are aware how promi- 
nent a part of their life is mission. There 
are major Papal and WCC explicitly mis- 
sion documents and excerpts from other 
documents which incorporate the dimen- 
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tksn of miaaion. It is intenstit^ Id note 
that of the foutteen official stateoimtoby 
the Catholic Chiueh 9 otfgiiiale in Koow, 
one each in Asia (FABC 1986, Tclkyo), 
South America (FSitMa. 1979) Afirica 
(1986) and. two ham the US Bishopu. Lo- 
cal and denomioarional (except Catholic) 
statements ha4>c not been induded. 

The purpose of the colleetton Is to 
foster geeater knowledge, undentandin^ 
trust mk) respect among membats of dif- 
ferent Christian traditions for each other 
in regard to mission and evangelism. The 
seleclions have to be put into their con- 
text and excerpts read within the whole 
document. 

An interesting study would be to 
use the major ideas in David Bosch's ar- 
ticle in Ibis issue as s way to evaluate 
basic altitudes to mission found in these 
various types of statements. 

A valuable collection and we look 
forward to the further volumes 

Paddy MEAGHER, S.J. 

Mission In the Nineteen 90s. Edited by 
G. H. ANDERSON, J. M. PHILUPS and 
Robert T. COOTE. Grand Rapids: 
Wm.B.F.erdman8, 1991. Pp. 80. $ 10.95 
(pbk.) ISBN 0-8028-0542-6. 

This is a collection of seventeen ar- 
ticles which have appeared in the Inter- 
national Bulletin of Missionary Research 
during 1989-90. The authors from eleven 
countries of the five continents belong to 
many different Churches (Catholic, Lu- 
theran, Anglican, Methodist, Evangelical, 
Orthodox, Pentecostal), and represent 
very diverse theologies of mission. 

Within these few pages many areas 
related to mission are addressed such as 
liberation, unreached people, dialogue, 
ecology, peace and justice, reign of God, 
option for the poor, evangelization, para- 
digms for mission, common witness, mis- 
sion and Bible, mission in Asia .... The 
line up of authors is very impressive - 
Amaladoss, Newbegln, Mary Motte, 
Desmond Tutu, Rene Padilla, Emilo Cas- 
tro, Arevalo, Bosch, Anderson .... 

This small book could be read along 
with the official Statements gathered in 
the previous book published by Oibis 
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*nd a. cQin|Mti*off ooutd ba made be- 
twraed ^ mlielnlpgy to be foand in dte 
StMementa and in theae leading niiaalot> 
ogy iMnfcliera. TMa deserves id be in good 
tHnilea and win Increase anderatanding 
between vatioua Christian Traditlona. 

There are two very uaebil biblio- 
graphic collections - Christian Mission 
and Religioiis PhtTalism: A Selected Bibli- 
ography of 175 Books in English, 1970- 
1990 and 150 Outstanding Books for Mis- 
sion Studies. 

Paddy MEAGHER, S.J. 

Culture, Dialogue and the Church. By 
Jacob MANAlHODAllI. New Delhi; In- 
tercuUural Publications, 1990. Pp. xxvi- 
194, Rs. 150. 

The book is a study of Pope Paul 
VI'S teachings on the incuUuration of the 
local churches. It begins with an expla- 
nation of the terms 'inculturation' and 
'local church' and proceeds to examine 
whal the Pope has said on (he relation 
between the two. 

livangelization in its integral sense 
includes also ihe tran.sformalion of cul- 
tures from within (hp^ugh their permea- 
tion by the Gospel values. How this 
process is related to human development 
according to the Pope is also examined. 

As culture is intimately linked to re- 
ligion, the Church in order to understand 
more deeply the culture of a place must 
enter into dialogue with the religions of 
the place. Such a dialogue will enable 
the Church lo evangelize that religious 
culture. In this context the book proceeds 

10 show what the Pope has taught on dia- 
logue. It progresses further, showing the 
ongoing nature of the evangelization of 
cultures in so far as both are dynamic. 
The book concludes by pointing out three 
a£K|L- major areas in the Pope's teaching 

011 -fhculturation, viz., liturgy, theology 
and calechesis. 

The book is a well-documented 
presentation of the Pope's teaching on the 
subject. However, a reader looking for a 
critical study 'Of the same may be disap- 
point)^. Urt aMhor cannot be blamed if 
the r e iikli jr' jdoas not find the influence of 
the Ptip6'a;'4eachings in the life of the 


Chnnch In the of the deyelop m eni a 
since VaUcan Q or if Ae leievant qnes- 
Bona letnain tttianawered anch aa» b in- 
cullurallon only to .evangetkee enilUKs? 
What etaetly la a local ^iiucK? How-are 
the structurea of the Church selatcd to in- 
cutturation? What exaCHy Is the leal, di- 
vinely instituted, unnegetiable-'identity of 
the Church in rriation to incuitnration?, 
etc. Ibe author's aim is 'to present it (the 
Pope's teachings on the subject) in a sys- 
tematic way* (p.xxi>i) and that he has 
done welt. 

Bombay. Jacob KAVUNKAL, SVD 
Vocattem For Misaion. The Challenge of 
Religious Life Today. Bv Marcello 
AZEVEOO, S.)., Mahwah; PauUst Press, 
1988. Ppj(vi-I88. $ 9:95 (pbk.). ISBN 0- 
8091-3024-6. 

This book ought to have been re- 
viewed long ago. It is an excellent study 
because of the primacy given to mission, 
the life of Jesus and the primacy of the 
Gospel, the preferential option for the 
poor,the chrislological basis for mission 
and religious life, the sense of the Church 
and the wisdom, insights, theological 
depth and simplicity displayed through- 
out the essays. 

I have used the book for lectures, 
lent it to others who invariably have 
wanted lo know where lo get a copy. This 
is the translation of the 4th edition (1966) 
of the original Brazilian edition ( 1977) 
and there are Italian, Spanish, French, 
German and Polish translations. 

The four chapters given to obedi- 
ence (The Vow of Obedience, A New Vi- 
sion of Religious Obedience, Human De- 
cisions and the Will of God and Obedi- 
ence, Ihe Preferential Option for the Poor, 
and Conscientious Objection) open up 
vistas and will be very helpful to many 
religious. 

Azirvedo studies Poverty and Chas- 
tity, the Fundamental Dimensions of a 
Rriigious Community and the Mission of 
Evangelization.. A special chapter is 
given to Women Religious in the Church 

Since the frameworic for the study of 
religious life is the apostolic natufe of 
this vocation within the Church and since 
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it is nssponsive to the schuil needs of the 
hunwR community, the study itself has 
been influenoed by context, m^em theo- 
logica] insighli,. insights from psychology 
ana Scripture. There is a freshness about 
this coii^ion of articles by Azevedo tvfio 
has been invcrfved with religious life in 
Brazil as President of the national confer- 
ence and in international meetings and as 
an adviser to many groups of religious. 
This is highly recommended and a book 
worth publishing in India. 

Paddy MEAGHER, S.J. 

Christology 

Images of Jesus. How Jesus Is Preceived 
and Portrayed in NJon-European Cul- 
tures. By Anton WESSELS, Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1990. Pp.ix-195. $ 
12.95. ISBN 0-802B-0287-7. 

We gather together a few books on 
the person (Christology) and mission 
(Soteriology) of Jesus Christ. We begin 
with a book which highlights a major 
challenge today and which reminds alt 
Christian thinkers of the need to be far 
more sensitive to the whole Christian 
community. From the point of view of 
content Wesseis describes the way Jesus 
has been portrayed over centuries in Eu- 
ropean countries and then by Jews, by the 
conquering colonial powers in central 
and south America, Africa, Suriname, 
Asia, India and China. There is a short 
section under Tht’ Scourged Christ on 
Christopher ("The Christ-Bearer" J Co- 
lumbus!! JJe also descibes the Christ to be 
found more recently in indigenous theo- 
logical thinking of representative authors 
in these countries. The question which he 
asks throughout is 'whether we are deal- 
ing with so many legitimate representa- 
tions of Jesus Christ and facets of his 
work and significance or whether at 
times and even more frequently he is 
misrepresented, caricatured or eVer be- 
trayed" (Pp.13-14). 

One major areas of 'betrayal' has 
been the neglect of the historical life and 
work of Jesus of Nazareth so that his 
death and resurrection are cut off from 
and not incorporated into the significance 


of hb life among and for hi* paq>ir and 
of his own penonal dadakma. The Jenf* 
iah ahidy of Jeans and much modcra the- 
ology uiaches ua to honour the life of Je> 
ana. A second aitd relaled 'belrayat' has 
been the more or lees utter neglected of 
the importance of the sodo-cconamlc apd 
political aignKkanee of Jesus Christ, 
partly rdated to foe identification of 
Church and so Christ with dvil power 
and foe bonds between Church and colo- 
niat conquestB, with few yoices raised for 
human dignity, equality and foe rights of 
the people of the Americas, Asia and Af- 
rica. This is so true as we become aware 
during the questionable cetebntions of 
ColombuB and foe demonstrations by the 
indigenous people. The final area of 'be- 
traysr is the neglect of foe continued 
ptxx:eas of 'inculturated Incarnation’. Je- 
sus Christ needs not only to baptize but 
be baptized by the religions, cultures and 
people of various nations. In place of foe 
western either/or we need the both/and 
(Ying/Yang), the already and not yet and 
the text and context. 

The book consistently rnninds us of 
the neglected aspects — Jesus as exorist, 
healer, liberator, teacher and human per- 
son. Modem theologians are also chal- 
lenged to discern the adequacy of their 
portrayaU of Jesus Christ, to be aware of 
their provisional character, possible be- 
trayals and the challenge inherent in ail 
attempb to understand him and his work 
in our modem world with its religious 
piuralsim, cultural diversity and shame- 
tul socio economic and political injus- 
tice. This book deserves to be read. 

Paddy MEAGHER, S.J. 
Jesua, Christ. and Saviour (Message of 
the Father of the Church Vol 2).By Gerard 
H. ETTLINGER, S.J., College-ville: M. 
Glazier (Liturgical Press). 1^7. Pp. 214. $ 
9.95 (pbk.). ISBN 0-«9453-&Sl4-6. 

A second book which deserves to be 
on a basic reading list for theological stu- 
dents introduces us to the struggles of 
early Christian thinkers who tried to ar- 
ticulate the 'who* and the "what" of Je- 
sus Christ. As indicated in the title, the 
author fnsists that we consider the person 
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and tvock of )ena» togedier. He aelecta 
tcNi* which enable us to foilow the un- 
folding message 0^aith) behind the con- 
trovenies and not the controversies 
thumseives of the Fathers since an anthol- 
ogy of the stances taleen in the controver- 
sies found in their ‘Treatises' already 
eodsts ( Richard A. Harris, The Chrislohgt- 
cal Cantraoeny [Fortress I980|). Therefore, 
he has select^ pieces from homilies, let- 
ters and less formal writings from the 
post-scriptural period up to the Sth Cen- 
tury. what we notice is the diversity and 
pluralism of understanding in writings 
accepted as orthodox, though not articu- 
lated in the language of the conciliar 
slalemenls. Some of the writers were con- 
sidered unorthodox to some Christian 
Churches ( Origen, Tertullian, Theodore 
of Mopsuctia). The author has often cho- 
sen texts not found in other collections. 
The texts are printed as if they were con- 
tinuous omitting the ugly ... yet refer- 
ences guide the reader to the sources. 

In a section of the Introduction Et- 
tlinger indicates the relevance of the se- 
lection to modem concerns. Though he 
mentions justice in a.,j'>aragraph, nearly 
two pages are given to the importance in 
the Fathers ot the emphasis on the hu- 
manity of Jesus and so his universal sig- 
nificance and not his malencss However 
he could have drawn attention to the 
moix> fascinating ahd important aspects 
of Ihe diverse attempts to speak, of the 
person and work of Jesus, namely the 
spontaneous manner in 'which the origi- 
nal message, expres.sed within a biblical 
world view ( hello- Semitic) was either 
pds.sed on in its biblical theological cate- 
gories or in dialogue with and influenced 
by other world views and media of com- 
munications. 

Bach selection, collected century 
wise ( Greek/ Latin for 41h C.) has an in- 
troduction to the writer and then the se- 
lections are given of representative and 
important writings. We note how impor- 
tant John'f'Xjospel and his Prologue were 
and Ihe cdnslant interplay between (he 
fully hdnuih and fully divine character 
of Jesus Owlsl with a tendency to eidier 
highlight th^ divinity or humanity Also 


we note the shift of emphasis to Ouislol- 
ogy liroMi Solerioldgy and the need to 
keep both in a healthy intetrelalionshtp. 

Paddy MEAGHER, S J. 

Jesus: Qnc and Many. The Christological 
Concept of New Testament Authors. By 
Earl RICHARD. CollegeviUe: Michael 
Glazier ( Liturgical Press) 1988. Pp,546. $ 
21.95. ISBN 0-89453-5641-2. 

A complete scriptural study of NT 
Christologies ( less explicitly soteriology) 
draws our attention to their unity within 
a rich diversity. This book could also 
function as a fine introduction to the way 
to study the NT and each book or collec- 
tion of books since Richard pays great at- 
tention to Ihe nature of the NT books and 
to methods of interpretation especially 
the diverse lilerary-crilical methods. He 
omits unfortunately the liberation herme- 
neutic and the socio- economic dimen- 
sion and its influence on the writings of 
the NT if not on Jesus' life. In the chapter 
on Paul's lelters,apart from background 
study, he comments on the letter form, 
pauline chronology and studies each let- 
ter in the way such study is done in clas- 
sical introductions with only a relatively 
short section (pp 321-32) on Paul's 
creed — Christ crucified. 

The author does not want to study 
the historical Jesus but the diverse ways 
in which the writings of the NT have un- 
derstood Jesus Christ. The book is written 
for students who have basic knowledge 
and want to acquire a deeper and more 
nuanced grasp of biblical Christology. 
Apart from judicious footnotes which 
provide pleny of scope for further study, 
there are Suggested Readings for each of 
the 13 chapters and an Index. After the 
introduction to the subject, biblical study 
and the Jesus tradition prior to the Gos- 
pels, Richard studies the Gospels ( Part 
II), Paul and Paulinist Writings (Part 111), 
General Letters and Revelation (Part IV). 
In the final part he and a colleague de- 
scribe Jysu» In , Post-New Testament 
Tim^ ^ ’ 

A .tiniOre general comment on Ihe 
book ^^^Jd be that it is rich in contempo- 
rary b HtSal reflecting good 
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judgment, conconsm ifchoUiriy opinion*, 
peisonal understanding of text and abun- 
dant -infomiation. This will help the stu- 
dent very much and yet perscmal reflec- 
tive reading of the text ia a must to cap- 
ture the elusive character of Jesus Christ 
as reflected in these special writing 
which finally escape every study and sys- 
tematization. From the perspective of 
Paul's Christology the Jesus Christ of 
each letter does not really emerge. The 
study of the Gospels and their systemiza- 
tion are valuable, and yet 1 missed the 
living person. The book is in a sense dry 
and informative. Only mulling over the 
texts during and after reading of this au- 
thor's attempt to provide insights ( per- 
sonal and those of other scholars) will the 
heart be moved. 

Attentive to the depth or dynamic 
structure of the Gospels and the titles 
used by the writers, Richard describes the 
Chrislology of Mark (Christ/ Son of 
Man/ Son of God ); Matthew ( Jesus, Son 
of God, Christ, Son of man — " a Christol- 
ogy in search of an authentic ecclesiol- 
ogy* (1.S6); Luke and John. He summa- 
rizes Luke- Acts in these terms: " Theo- 
logically, il is the concept of divine visita- 
tion of and care for humanity through Je- 
sus, God's intermediary, which provides 
the unity of Luke's vision and the basis 
for the continuity of salvation history ( 
promise, fulfilment, aclualizalion). Jesus 
is the Christ of God' (185). The study of 
John would have been enriched by the 
important work of Mlakuzhyil since 
Richard approaches his study from the 
interrelationship of depth structure and 
titles. He judges that ' a major concern of 
the Johannine community and its evan- 
gelist was to establish the messiahship of 
Jesus”(209). 

The few pages explicitly given to 
Paul's Chrislology provide an valuable 
schematize tion though a major dimen- 
sion is omitted, namely the importance of 
the Father /God and Jesus as Son. I reject 
any reference to Adam in the Philippian's 
hymn. I laving read to the end of the long 
chapter on Paul's letters I still did not re- 
ally see Jesus Christ as he lived for Paul 


The remainder of the book-hae the 
aame two major fMture*, competent In- 
troduction to each UMloal book and its 
content and a distillation of the Christol- 
ogy of each writer. In the Opening chapter 
of the final Part (V) Stephen M. Duffy 
traces the development of Christology 
from the earliest non-biblical writers to 
Chalcedon. Richard's final chapter (Im- 
eges of Jesus in Popular Post- New Testa- 
ment Literature) will open up for many 
readers a new aspect. He allow us to 
glimpse the popular presentations of Je- 
sus in non- canonical literature. 

The book is a mine of information, a 
good text book and reference book, en 
educative introduction to the NT and a 
valuable presentation of bibllical Chds- 
toln^. There arc lacuna because the in- 
formation in not adequately related to 
modem expericiMre and questions, is un- 
aware of liberation theology, Asian and 
African concerns and is over objective. 
The vibrant witness to the Jesus Christ 
who was the love and key to the lives of 
the writers and their original audience is 
somehow absent. How to write such a 
book? 

Paddy MEAGHER, S.J. 
Jesus and Paul. Sign.-, of Conrlradiction. 
By Wilfrid HARRINGTON, O.P., Coi- 
Icgcville: Michael Glazier (Liturgical 
Press), 1987. Pp. 207. i 9.95. ISBN 0- 
89453-5591-2. 

There arc endless books on Jesus 
Christ baaed on the witness of the New 
Testament. We include a simple and ur- 
gent appeal to value the historical Jesus 
adequately and the privileged under- 
standing of Jesus by Paul. Harrington 
evaluates and critiques the effects of sys- 
tematic theology and theological inlcr- 
ppHations in the Gospels especially of 
John on our understanding and attitude 
to Jesus Christ as a human person who 
lived a human life. At the saiiK* time in a 
repetitive fashion and from different jier- 
speclives he leclaima, describes ami in- 
sists on the reality atxj importance of the 
fully human life of Jesus of Nazareth. A 
coliorary ol this is that 'God is GikI of 
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humankind (1^01) and ' that Mivation 
cannot ba a salvation from humanniMa 
but in one humunnew' (p^). He has 
Chatters on Jestis as Servant, Jesus and 
Woman, Jesus and Religian and the sig- 
idfichnce of Jes«M^ faihiic in his death. He 
also indicates how thoughoot his paUic 
life he was a controversial figure. This is 
a Valuable reminder of the essential place 
of Jesus' historical life in all rrfi^ion 
upon smd cKHninitinent to Jesus Christ. 1 
would Judge that Nolan's Jesus Before 
CkrUlianitif has sKhieved Harrington's 
goal more adequately than this good but 
rather retentive study. 

The second part looks al Paul whom 
he Judges to be Ike exegete of Jesus of 
Nszsreth though he never knew him. 
Hsrrington does not contrast Jesus and 
Fault 'Tliey are signs of contradiction for 
us and the Church. The seven chapters on 
Paul and his tlieology are simple and in- 
sightful. He insists both on Paul's Jewish 
reltgious character and roots and on the 
transformation cffectrd by the revelation 
of God in Jesus Christ, especially Christ 
crucified. He correcliy emphasizes the 
primacy of Cod in Justification, atone- 
ment, expiation, redemption and recon- 
ciliation. H#< critiques clearly Anselm's 
Cod as the Feudal Lord and the theory of 
Satisfaction. The croas is central and re- 
veals uuthentkally both Cod and the 
hunun. He docs not develop the place of 
the tesurreclion in Paul adequately. He 
insists on th«> subversive nature of Free- 
dom which is ' ever circumscribed by 
love * (p. 142) and stales; * It seems, how- 
ever, that Pau’'s legacy of freedom has 
not been yet fully claimed by any of the 
Churches' (p.l47). There are paraliri 
chapters-in Pau| to some of the chapters 
in the section on Jesus — Paul and 
Women (clarifiias misunderstandinga). 
Paul and Religiqn and Theology of the 
CrosS^ The final chapter abwt Jesus 
based on John's Gospel is entitled A Re- 
speetoMe feeus while the fiital chapter on 
Paul baaed on the Paatorab is The Tem/ng 
of Pouh In .his Judgement the hiatoricai J^ 
sus and'tfiit aulhenfic gospel of Paul have 
hewn dangerously affected by these writ- 


ings in the life of the Chruch. 

This b a good introductory book for 
students, covering basic areai^ based on 
sound adtolarahip, axpeeased simply and 
within a modezn and healtfiy theological 
fram ewor k with apt critiques of qacition- 
aUe and distorted theological tuitions 
srtd Church pracUoes. 

Faddy MEAGHER, S.|. 

Theology 

Dynamics of Theology. By Roger 
HAIGHT, S.J. Mahwah: Pauliat Press, 
1990. Pp. x-274. $ 12.95. ISBN 0-6091- 
3177-3. 

One subject that dooiitMlea so much 
theological discussion and discussions on 
the leaching of Thecdogy b how to do the- 
ologg or whttl do we do when we do 
Ihadogg? Normal studenb of theology 
rarely know what are the steps or ingre- 
diento involved in 'theologizing.' 

1 have used this book with two 
groups of M.Th. students as a basic text- 
book and the appreciation of the book 
has been fundamentally positive. Per- 
sorully both as an professor of scripture 
and as theologian i have found the book 
to be excellent. 

Haight reflects upon the founda- 
tional elements of Theology. The initial 
chaplets study Faith, Revelation, Scrip- 
ture and Religious Symbols. The titles of 
each of the twd'chapters devoted to each 
area are indicative of the content and 
value of the study; cft.l, Faith as a Dimen- 
sion of Ike Human; chi. Faith and the Com- 
munity of Beliefs; ehi,-The Structure of 
Reodation; ch.4, Reodatioii and Theology; 
ch.5. The Status of Scripture in the Church; 
ch.6. Scripture and Theology; dt.7. The Sym- 
Mic Structure of Religion; diJ, SynMie Re- 
ligious Commutticttlion 

Having laid the foundation as a 
master builder the final chapters deal ex- 
plicitly with method under two aspects: 
The Structure of Interpretation and Method 
in Theology; ^thad in Theology (ch.9 and 
ch.I0). The conclusion (ch.II) entitled 
Dynamics of theolegy gathers together all 
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die thiead* and atmuh at thought and 

addaa vaindbie tvflactkB} of the EtMcf^ 
Iheelagy hi|^igi^ng HatfxmaibHity, 
Honealy and Ftaedom. 

' Haight^a ’^rpoae U not to dcacribe 
hta'mcthdd or a method. Rather, looking 
at what has been and fii being done by 
theologians, he de scrib es the e l em e nb 
which deserve to be found in any thco- 
logical method If that method Is to be an 
adtqusU mfthod. He liuisis on planlity of 
method or the diverse ways the elements 
will enter the process. He excludes fun- 
damentalism and revelational positivism. 

Students have found (he description 
of Faith and Revelation very valuable, 
the dear distinction between Faith and 
belief systems, (he importance of his- 
toricity. the description of the symbolic 
structure of all articulations of original 
revelation and the way symbols function 
as the medium of Cod's presence and the 
salvific point of revelatfon as well as his 
insistence on the basic inadequacy and 
the histcvical and conditional character of 
all symbolic expressions of revelation- 
faith. 

Outlining the structures, re-interpre- 
tation and method he insists on the im- 
portance of cocrslation (contemporary 
life-symbols of tradition) the starting 
point and (he adequate thematization' of 
questions arising from the experience of 
negativities, the necessity of critical his- 
torical study of the symbeb (Scripture - 
Tradition), the comprehensiveness of the 
interpreter's anthro^logy, the need of 
dialogue (with religions, secular mov^ 
ments, other theologies . . .), the place of 
the the social sciences .... In (he process 
of reconstruction he highlights the role of 
imagination, reason, horizontal dialogue 
and the empowerment of human life. The 
criteria for good theology are fldelily (to 
Tradition and contemporary life) intefli- 
gibilily (within the Christian community, 
within the larger world) and empower- 
ment, namely a tmlv lilx?r.itivo praxis. 

I would recommend this to alt good 
theological libraries. Students in the later 
perind of doing a B.Th. or Iwginnlng an 
M.'lh. will find this very valuable read- 




ifig. Maiqr ioebtitecs to theolog|y' and 
acnptoie wiii bechcUenged to (jarify mhI 
eeftad upon <he toey punito. 

Ought lD‘ be« bask taxtbotoe toe good 
thaotogicai abidento of any cuttunl back* 
ground. 

Paddy bfRACnSR, Sj: 

Retonning tha Chutefa todty. ICeoptog 
Hope Alive. By Hans KUNC. EdinimrF 
T&T Clark, 1990. Pp. vi.198. £ 12.50. ISBN 
0567-09578-9. 

This is vinlagt Rung. . It is moatly a 
collectian of articles on his favoudte 
theme of Church refonn. Ibe auBior's 
goal Is to keep hope alive in apite.of kla 
perception of l e gr es a lon in the Church in 
recent years, i^en a large number of 
clergy are leaving the ministry and many 
of the faithful abandoning the Church it- 
self, Rung explains "why I am staying in 
the Church' and 'why 1 remain a Catho- 
lic' He does not want. to betray those 
who are struggling within the Church nor 
delight his adversaries by leaving. 

Rung makes a severe critique of the 
curcml style of functioning of the Roman 
Curia and the Pope himself. Still, he 
hopes that after the present 'Pius XIIl' 
will come another 'John XXIV.' He pro- 
poses a new vision of the future Church 
with the following perspectives: <1) a 
Church that is connected with its origin 
and the present, not one thai iaiidaUiaied 
with the past; (2) not a Church of patriar- 
chy, but of partnership; (3) not a narrow 
denominational Chur^ but one that is 
ecumenically open; (4) not Eurocentric, 

but truly universal. 

According to him, the Church has a 
future only under the following premises: 
(1) respect for ever greater truth; P) seek- 
ing lo learn from other religiona; (3) giv- 
ing the various national, regional and lo- 
cal churches an appropriate autonomy. 
The Church must dispense with discrimi- 
nation and the inquisition, exercise for- 
giveness, dare a new beginning and make 
new social and political commitments. 

As one wpuld ecpect. Rung strongly 
defends the rights of the laity, enpccially 
women. He proposes free election of 
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bishofM; He vigorcMwly supports a maiv 
lied ciwgy and the onSnation of women. 
He wants the eondemnation of artificisi 
bkth oOnlrol to he levetsed. In this mat* 
ter, heseemsat thnestoeonfiiaetheques* 
tion of birth control as such and that of 
methods. He thinks that the Church's 
stand on divorce and mixed marriages is 
keeping many away from the aacnmenla. 
He does not seem to be aware that the 
present legislation regarding mixed mar- 
riages is flexible enough to accomodate 
various pastoral situations. 

The most interesting chapter is a 
discussion on the future of pastoral care. 
First Kung writes "An Open Letter to a 
Pastor' in which he describes Che dra- 
matic situation of pastoral care on the 
brink of collapse because of an acute 
shortage of priests. He thinks that the 
main obstacle to providing eucharistic 
service to the people, to which they have 
every right, is compulsory celibacy. 
Bishop Moser of Rottenburg-Stultgart 
gives a spirited reply in which he accuses 
Kung of promoting a scare when the situ- 
ation, though difficult, is not without its 
redeeming features like greater involve- 
ment of lay ministers in the pastoral ac- 
tion of the Church. He thinks that we 
must move from the concept of a 'pro- 
vided parish' to that of a “committed 
community' and thus avoid a new cleri- 
calism. Kung in turn gives an equally 
spirit response and finds it strange that 
he is accused of harbouring tendencies 
which he has fought all through his life. 
He feels that the bishop is trying to evade 
facing up to the reality. He grants the 
value of freely chosen crtibacy, but asks 
whether the law of compulsory celibacy 
for all priests has a Gospel basis. 

The last chapter is a personal sptfo 
or d hope that the Catholic Church will 
abandon pretensions, and all privilege, 
the Protestant Church will overcome fun- 
damenlalist tendencies and the Orthodox 
its totalitarian traditionalism. He also 
hopes lhat Ihe Christian churches will 
adopt a more positive attitude toward 
Ihe nom-Cfirislian religions and lhat an 
oibiniiw among Ihe nations will be built 


that will pfrimoto peace, |aatlce and ecol- 
ogy. In the Documeitfetlon aectton at the 
end one witf find ^ 196S Dedatatton 
'For the Ffeedom of Theology,' the 1972 
Declaiation 'Agaiaet Reaigtiation* and 
tile famous 1989 Cologne Dedacation 
'Against EMsenfnnehism: For an Open 
Cslhbliciiy.’ Needless to say the style of 
the author is engaging and the treatment 
thought provoking. 

George V. LOBO, S.J. 
Original Sin. Where Doctrine Meets Sci- 
ence. By Anthony F. ZIMMERMAN, 
S.V.D. New York: Vantage Press, 1990. 
Pp. xviii-264. $ 16.95. ISBN 0-08870-4. 

The Religion of Adam and Eve. By An- 
thony F. aMMERMAN, S.VD. New 
York: Vantage Prese, 1991. Pp. xv-159. $ 
14.95. ISBN 0-533-08869-0. 

These two companion volumes seek 
to recapture the original state of human- 
kind. In progressive circles. It is now 
taken for granted that the narrative in the 
first chapters of Genesis b not history, 
but a collection of etiological stories de- 
picting the current condition of human- 
kind and not the original state. Original 
Sin ignores this view and seeks to harmo- 
nize Ihe traditional preoccupation with 
the sin of Adam and Eve with the find- 
ings of modem science. Some of the 
statements of the present Pope seem to 
provide a basis for a return to the tradi- 
tional problematic. 

However, the author is not naively 
fundamcnialbt. He definitely opts for 
evolutionism as far as the development 
of the human body is concerned. God 
would have infused the soul when the 
body was sufficiently evolved. He calls 
this qualified evolutionism as the 'ongo- 
ing symphony of creation.' Although he 
prefers the view that Ihe first humans 
were a couple and not a population, he 
does not entirely re|cct the latter view. 
He cites the argument of the genetist Jer- 
ome [fjeune that if our race is a new spe- 
cies, then a single couple 'tailing the spe- 
cies is more logical. Ht 'also thinks that 
theological reasons suggest a single 
couple origin. 



. When ^ kotno «af iew begin? Homo 
with abittty to uae tooU would fa* 
'’junior humane' (fiat acoec 2/500,000 
yaacB ago. But in the abaenoe of rapid 
apeech, he would not be able to racognise 
hie iceponaibititieB. So according to foaail 
recorde, homo tapiens or Adam would 
have arrived about 200,000 years ago. 
Eve's family marked by monochondtial 
DNA would also point to the. same era. 
Our Adam and Eve were constituted by 
grace. But the serpent intervenes to 
tempt them leading to alienation. It is 
only baptism that can counteract this al- 
ienation. The devil has come into the 
open again explicitly in the form of con- 
traceptive propaganda to tackle what the 
author considers the lie of overpopula- 
lionl Thereby, the author manages to in- 
teiject his pet phobia. 

Original sin is transmitted, as Trent 
declares, 'through generation, not imita- 
tion." However, we need not accept the 
view of Augustine regarding the mecha- 
nism of infection through the marital em- 
brace. The author indulges in elaborate 
speculation regarding the state of Adam 
and Eve liefore the Fall. However, he 
does not paint a too rosy picture of Eden 
where there would have been no pain or 
burden. Neglecting the more important 
contributions of Rahner and Schoonen- 
berg, they are taken to task for suggesting 
that there was 'greater accountability' of 
mind over the senses in the state of origi- 
nal grace. The author emphasizes that 
even Christ, as our Primate, was not free 
to avoid suffering. He had to experience 
our trials. Suffering, in obedience to God, 
is the test that brings love to perfection. 

Thus the author presents the tradi- 
tional doctrine on Original Sin in a way 
that looks more credible to the modem 
mind and more in conformity to modem 
science. However, he would have done 
well to deal more directly with current 
biblical and theological scholarship on 
Original Sin, also understood in a more 
social perspective. 

The companion volume on The Reli- 
gion of Adam and Eve is a development of 
the theory of 'Original Revelation' in 


Eden. The central point about the 
'OhuBch of Eden' is that our Brat ancea- 
tora were conaUtuted originally in a aUte 
of aupematunl grace, the grace dial fare- 
Btored to ua now by Christ through bap- 
tism. 

According to the author, Adam and 
Eve passed on the original revelation to 
the honuin race. The greater part of thia 
work is a defence of this position through 
the evidence from cultural anthropology. 
The author relies heavily on the findings 
of Wilhelm Schmidt and his school. The 
life style of hunter-fruitgatherers, with 
their belief in a personal Cod and experi- 
ence of intimate family life, gives us a 
glimpse of the Church of Eden. They had 
a much clearer idea of God and eternal 
life than the opaque concepts of Creek 
and Roman philosophetsl 

Whatever is to be said of this ideal- 
ization of the Church of Eden now dlo- 
[>ersed in many remote tribes in different 
countries, the account of the beliefs, prac- 
tices and prayers of these tribes is valu- 
able. The author calls the primordial 
Church of Eden One, Holy, Catholic 
though without formal apostolic succes- 
sion! In some of the descriptions of the 
beliefs and practices of the hunter-fruit 
gatherers, the author seems to ignore the 
existence of Original Sin! However, he 
thinks that Christ could not have come 
among them because of their dispersion. 
So the Redeemer had to come in the Pax 
Romana of Caesar August so that his mes- 
sage could spread rapidly. 

In the last chapter, the author dwells 
on his favourite subject of contraception, 
just as the tribal leaders of yore, the mod- 
em state is to be the guardian of the Ten 
Commandments. History indicates a 
positive correlation between state pros- 
perity and observance of the Ten Com- 
mandments. The fifth aitd sixth are now 
grossly violated by abortion and contra- 
ception. The author does not help mat- 
ters by mixing up the question of artifi- 
cial contraception and responsible par- 
enthood. Those who are interested in the 
author's preoccupation and approach 
will find both the volumes fascinating. 
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WHh sli dw audition lie dieplaya, he 
could have made a inoie poaitiw oantii- 
bulkm if he had taken into conaJdendon 
cuntent bibiical and theological aeholar- 
ship. 

Geoige V. IX>BO,SJ. 
Women, Religion and Sexuality. Studies 
on the Impact of Religious Teachings on 
Women. Edited by |eanne BECHER. Ge- 
neva: WCC, 1990. Pp. xil-265. $ 17.50. 
ISBN 2-8254.0991.X. 

The number of books on feminism, 
whether sodoiogical, indologicat or theo- 
logical, has been growing since some 
yearn and the trend does not seem to 
abate, as any one who follows any seri- 
ous journal will realise. This is clearly a 
sign of a new consciousness gripping 
people all over the world. The book pre- 
sented here is among the very good con- 
tributions to this new consciousness. It is 
the result of a WCC project started in 
1980. The UN Decade on women high- 
lighted the importance of religious teach- 
ings regarding women in order to under- 
stand their historical ^nd present situ- 
ation. Taboos have been quite often at 
lea.st reinfotccKi by, if they did not origi- 
nate from, religious myths and teachings, 
lliis study focuses not so much on the so- 
cial role of women as on the religious 
teachings relating to female sexuality and 
bodily functions which affect the public 
conception of femaleness (as beneficial, 
impure, dangerous, unclean . . .). 

Altogether fifteen women contribute 
to the collection, including Mary Assaad 
who initiated the project and writes the 
Introduction, and Bertrice Wood, Mod- 
erator of the WCC Working Group, Sub- 
unit on Women in Church and Society, 
who writes the Preface. The first two 
contributions deal with the Jewish tradi- 
tion, the first concentrating on the He- 
brew Bible early Rabbinic tradition, 
the second japre on the reformed and lib- 
erai cong^ations in various countries, 
somewhat in conflict with Jewish ortho- 
doxy. Vasudha Narayanan, associate pro- 
fessor of religion at the University of 
Florida, writes on the Hindu perception. 


stoMsing th*oonefept msplckMaiiess in 
rriatton to wxinitty. She wiltee with 
spedal knowtodge the Tamil tradition 
and of the alMndia btahmanic boncepts. 
AoapieiousiMaa temslatCB a very HMa 
category that can be cxpteaMd in verloos 
words — suMu, Mytnt, imngth, srf — all 
of which denote the quality of life or 
scesfC largely seen es intramundane but 
not unrelatod to motaa. Dte ideal woman 
is Bumengali, one whose husband Is alive 
and so can participate in his activities 
that lead to the enjoyment of the four 
goals of life. The ideal ptopooed is one of 
absolute fidelity. Bodily functions like 
menstruation, while celebrated specially 
in Tamil Nadu, are yet seen as sources of 
impurity. The role of devadasis and the 
position of widows, with the vexed prob- 
lem of taH, are also studied in this con- 
text. 

The next three contributions present 
the Islamic perceptions, an African 
understanding (the Akan from Chaita) 
and the Buddhist teachings as lived in 
Japan. The last six essays deal with the 
Christian tradition, two on the Orthodox 
understanding (one from Romania, the 
other from France). Maria-Teresa Por^ 
cile-Santiso, a theologian from Uruguay, 
covers the positive side of Roman Catho- 
lic teaching reflected in the Church's 
magisterium. She stresaes that the core of 
this teaching is the option for life and the 
perfection of love as seen in the Gospel 
message and the tradition of the Church. 
She also acknowledges the wide gap be- 
tween this official teaching and the prac- 
tice of many Catholics. In a response, 
Rosemary Radford Reuther brings out 
'another tradition’ where women are 
not considered equal to men, starting at 
least from Augustine and consistently 
present in the Church's position, seen 
specially in the denial of the office of 
priesthood to women. Reuther refuses to 
discuss the theological reasons presented 
by the magisterium in its teaching on 
sexuality and sees it as linked to an exag- 
gerated misconception of the role of the 
bishops in the Church and the result of 
power and 'rigid authoritarianism.' She 
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^•a* for • move toward* rdattonality. 
The Pcotaatanl tradition is presented by a 
study on the Anf^iean Chutdi In New 
Zealand and a response front the USA. 

The essay* are solidly researched, 
wdl presented and generally welUfo- 
cused, although not aU are Mthful to the 
purpose of finding out the religious 
views on female sexuality and female 
bodily functions. The Indian and the Af- 
rican contributions have a seleet bibliog- 
raphy besides the footnotes. 

G. GISPERT-SAUCH, S.J. 
Restructuring the Common Good. The- 
ology and the Social Order. By Gary ). 
DORRIEN. Maryknoll: Otfois Books, 1990. 
Pp. xiii-221. $ I«.9S (pbk.). ISBN 0-88344- 
797-5. 

The author's stand could be defined 
as ‘democratic socialism.' He seeks to 
interpret the history and theory of mod- 
ern socialism in the Protestant tradition. 
He argues that postmodern liberationism 
must draw from current African-Ameri- 
can, feminist, environmentalist and Latin 
American movements. He understands 
Christian socialism as a moral and socio- 
economic vision of democratic empower- 
ment that is in^ructive for the various 
contemporary, reformist, populist and 
liberationist movements. He totally re- 
jects Marxist coliectivism snd would not 
admit any compromise on democratic 
rights for the noblest of reasons or out of 
respect for the most imperious of histori- 
cal necessities. 

The author discusses the legacy of 
the Social Gospel according to Walter 
Rauschenbusch who proposed a biblical 
vision of social and economic transforma- 
tion. Instead of admitting inequality be- 
cause of the omnipresence of evil, he in- 
sisted on democratization preciseiy for 
that very season. Next the author takes 
up the theology of religious socialism ac- 
cording t* Paul Tillich. Although this 
thiidcer initially did not see the full dan- 
ger of Nazism, he fought strenuously 
against totalitarianism when he was 
alerted to iL With Jurgen Moltmann we 
have the dialectics of hope implying an 


esrha talog ic al eonsdouaneas. Ill sliiasiii 
that Christian hope has a ccvoludocHiy 
orientation. He rejects the aacfalixatioa 
of any particular pNitlcal Meolagy. The 
author then deals with Gustsvo Cotier- 
rex and other theoio^es of libcatim 
wherein we have a irew theoiogkai 
method starting bom coramitntent to d«e 
poor. This trend is considered Important, 
but it is criticized for not suggesting a 
coiKtete model far society. MIguez 
ino particularly comes in for censure for 
avoiding the issues of centralization of 
authority, market freedom and political 
rights. In the last chapter, Donkm pro- 
poees his own vision on 'the praxis of the 
common good.' He wants the liberation- 
ist option to be taken seriously. In a 
North American context this would im- 
ply commitment oi oneself to a social vi- 
slm that cuts acroa* the cultural bounda- 
ries of socialist movements while retain- 
ing the fundamental insiatence on demo- 
cratic empowerment. 

While the author baa many pene- 
trating insights, the work suffers from a 
too academic or abstract thrust. He is 
right in stressing the importartce of 
denracratic rights, but has not faced the 
issue of reconciliation between them and 
basic socio-economic rights. When he 
says that there should be no compromise 
with democratic rights, does he mean 
tha> freedom of the press implies right to 
violate the good name of people or stir 
up sedition? While evaluating events in 
countries like Nicaragua, he ignores the 
neo-colonial forces that seek to radicalize 
revolutions in order to provoke a reaction 
which leads to repression which in turns 
ends up by the overthrow of a revolu- 
tionary regime. This is what has hap- 
pened in several countries and is now 
bring atlempled in Cuba. The contribu- 
tion to the common good for a new social 
order would have been more effective if 
ways to combat imperialism and neivco- 
ionialiam were suggested. The work also 
suffers from a tack of a clear definition of 
what is meant by the common good. 

GaoigcV.IjOBO,S.J. 
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Liberation 

Faith and tha Intifada. Paleatinian 
Chriatian Voicea. Edited by Naim S. 
ATEEK «< alii. Maryknoll: Oibia Booka, 
1992. Pp. xv-207. $ 13.« (pbk.). ISBN 0- 
88344-804-4. 

The )ewB had alwaya a conviction 
that the Holy Land waa given to their 
race by Yahwch in perpetuity. Towacda 
the end of the laat century liberal )ewa 
were wilting to undeiatand the piomiae 
in a metaphorical way in line with the 
univeraal vision of the restored Israel. 
However, the rise of anti-semiiism in Eu- 
rope provoked the desire among Zionists 
of recovering the biblical lands. The 
Holocaust at the hands of the Nazis gave 
the final push to the project of military 
occupation of a part of Palestine as the 
permanent homeland for the threatened 
Jews. The British, and later Americans, 
were only too willing to collaborate in 
the establishment of a client state that 
could be a bridgehead to control the Gulf 
oil lerritories and even the newly inde- 
pendent countries beyrjpd. So in 1948 
they actively helped in dispossessing the 
Palestinians to make room for the settle- 
ment of Jews, especially from Europe. 
The guilt of the Western countries for the 
Holocaust and a fundamentalist reading 
of the Bible by a large section of Chris- 
tians supported the misadventure which 
was a catastrophe for the Palestinian 
people. By its military victory in 1967 Is- 
rael extended its frontiers to the whole of 
the West Bank and the Gaza Strip so that 
the Palestinians who remained in the 
area became an occupied people. 

Among the displaced and subju- 
gated Palestinians, some are Christiana 
who have lived there from the time of 
Christ. Their condition is particularly 
precarious amidst the Jewish occupiers 
and the Muslim masses. By and large 
they have joined the Intifada movement 
of resistance begun in 1987. The present 
work deals with their anguish and hopes. 
Part I describes the Palestinian Reality, 
Part II deals with Palestinian Christian 
identity. Part III with Power, Justice and 


the Bible, Part P/ with Womeiv Faith and 
the Intifada and Part V with International 
Responaea to the Quest for Palestinian 
Theology. 

We have a graphic picture of the 
struggle of the Holy Lat»d Christiana for 
survival and their identity amidst the b- 
raeli occupiers and the Muslim Arab 
masses. Haiun Ashrani, who is the chief 
Palestinian delegate to the current inter- 
national conference or ^ Palestinian 
problem, makes a lucid ^ 'rical analysis 
of the Intifada. One of the most hnr- 
trending problems for the Palestinian 
Christians is the abuse of their Scriptures 
by both Jewish end Christian Zionists to 
defend their persecution. Among the in- 
ternational responses, the most interest- 
ing is by Mark Chmiel on Chomsky, Lan- 
guage and Liberation. The author ex- 
plains very well how language is used to 
create illusions and prejudices in order lo 
distract well-meaning people, especially 
in the West, from the true reality of the 
conflict. The legitimate struggle of an 
oppressed people is called terrorism, their 
refusal to bow down lo humiliation is 
termed rejeclionism, and the pretension of 
negotiations without a will to grant jus- 
tice is described a yeace process. 

While the discussion is directly 
about Palestine, there are many reflec- 
tions that apply also to other situations 
like Nicaragua, El Salvador and Haiti. A 
careful reading of the work would un- 
cover the insidious workings of imperial- 
ism and nerxolonialism in a large part of 
the world today. It would also show how 
a small determined client state can run 
the foreign policy of the.moat powerful 
nation in the worid. The work is a must 
for all those interested in getting a close 
picture of the Arab-lsraeli conflict and 
similar i»ues elsewhere. It would open 
the eyes of Christian fundamentalists 
who abuse the Bible to defend the injus- 
tice created by Zionists. 

George V.LOBO,S.J. 
Hope and History. Why We Must Share 
the Story of the Movement. By Vincent 
HARDING. Maryknoll: Oibis Books, 
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1990. Pp. xlii-290. $ 9.99<pML). ISBN 0- 
«83U-664-2. 

This is the story of the American 
Cr^l Rights Movement end b dhecled at 
educating the present youdi in the 
struggle for dernocmlie rights for the 
Btacloi. It is placed in the context of limi* 
iar struggles in South Africa, Bastcm Eu- 
rope and China. 

The author prc^roses thirteen his- 
torical examples of fre e d om fighters 
among the Blacks in the post Work! War 
II movement. He brings alive a host of 
men and women who have struggled for 
democracy and freedqm. He acknow- 
ledges the contribution of such diverse 
personalities as Martin Luther King, )r., 
attd Malcolm X. While hedefinitely opts 
for the non-violent path initial^ by 
Candhi, ho feels that the Ma«k Panthers 
had also a role to play. Quoting Candhi 
who said; *My devotion to truth has 
drawn me into politics,* and the example 
of the El Salvador martyrs, the author 
brings out the rslc of religion in promot- 
ing freedom. He specially undefscores 
the creative contribution of the young 
generation who are often dismisacd aa ir- 
responsible. While so many educators 
arc seeking methods to instil middle- 
class values into Negro youth. King re- 
marked that it was precisely when young 
Blacks threw off these values that they 
made an historic contribution. 

The Black movement has not only 
benefited their clam, but has woken up 
the Whites to the true implicalion of de- 
mocracy by facing all the inlerclass flaws 
— racism, poverty, militarism and materi- 
alism. There can be no true future for 
democratic life unless it is shared with alt 
enslaved and exploited people. This 
holds good also for people overseas as 
was demonstrated in the crusade against 
the war in Vietnam. If the American 
ideal is to be realized it should inspire all 
the earth's children to find their opportu- 
nity, in their own ways, for a new birth of 
freedom. 

The struggle is not only on the po- 
liticsl level. Poetry, music and other art 
forms have an important cole to play in 


order to icrdiae Hie cqweity tor HVliig 
mcanifigtoi lives. As Ktog renwiked, die 
Mseto iMve 'injeeteil a new memii^ iato 
the view of hMory SMi of dvffintlian.* 
A Study of artists and their work can be 
exdiing and fundamental to theowdion 
of a more )ust and democrstic society. 

New that the battle has been fairly 
won, toe author aaks whetoer tocie are 
still people who are prepared to take 
great ti^ to create a more humane 
world tor children not yet bom. Drags 
can now be more dbastrous to the Black 
community than segregation and direct 
racism ever were, especially when driigs 
are related to violence and are contoin^ 
with economic and social isolation. 

The autoor also discusses the ‘geog- 
raphy of freedom' when Mack American 
soldiers are made to fight against libera- 
tion anovemenis in nonAvhite countries. 
He recalls the statement of King urging 
American riilets to get on the right aide 
worid revolution. 

The work ends with a strong note of 
hope. The American ideal cd democracy 
is still possible and the Blacks have an 
important role to play in bringing it 
about. Finally, Ihe author addresses Let- 
ters to different categories of teachers. 
The work is a notable contribution to lib- 
eration and social harmony in Ihe United 
States and Ihe whole world. 

CaofgeV.LOBO,S.J. 
Cut Looee Your Stairanciing Tongue. 
Black Theology in Ihe Slave Narratives. 
Edited by Dwight N HOPKINS and 
George C.L. CUMMINS. Matyknoll; Or- 
bis Books, 1991. Pp. xxiii-168. $ 13.95 
(pbk.). ISBN 0-«8344-774-«. 

This is an effort to develop black 
theology from the actual voices of Ihe Af- 
ricans who were brought as slaves to Ihe 
New World. It relies heavily on forty-one 
volumes of interviews with former slaves 
recorded in George P. Rawkk’s Tht 
A>ncrk*n SUtoe. A ComposUe Autobiography 
(1936-38). This massive praiect was es- 
tablished as cNic of the means of meeting 
white-collar unemployment daring Ihe 
depression yeansl The Slave NanaUve 
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Coltection tengniahHl {or <quitc •ome 
time in-th* 4iMly rpom* of Ihe Libfacy ol 
Con gtww . , bi apile of aome qoeatiom 
pM«{dr the cditaia give preof for the bMk 
•uMentidly of the narrative*. 

/ What eome* thmigh the namlivra 
is that the alevai wera not simple paaalve 
victima of brute white fotce. On the con* 
txaiy, their ilagged and creative strength 
fashioned a new black collective self be- 
hind the closed doors in the slave qnar- 
lets or deep in the woods at night. They 
largely adopted the Christian religion, 
but developed a new understanding of 
the faith, not according to the blind obc- 
dieme which the master* tried to incut- 
cste, but a* a libersting covenant of grace. 
Thus the narratives provide foundational 
elements for the creation of a bjack theol- 
ogy of liberation. 

The slaves' faith in a liberating God 
never died even in the face of apparent 
endless evil. Some did not feel that thrnr 
enslaved condition waa an unmitigated 
evil. But they never Justified the demonic 
Institution of slavery with Cod's will and 
purpose for humanity.*' As they often had 
to meet aecrelly, to evade the maalets' 
wrath, lo worship God and thus risk Iheir 
lives lo hear His Word in communal set- 
tings, we can today appreciate the 
struggle of the oppressed as a locus for 
theological reflection. 

With this background, the editors 
them-idves write on Slave Theology in 
the 'Invisible Institutes' and the Slave 
Narrative as a Source Book of Black 
Theological Discourse. We get a good 
idea of the understanding of God who 
hears our cries, of Jesus who dies no 
more, of humanity created in f r eedom 
and a culture of resistance. Will Coleman 
deals with the exper ie nce of the Spirit in/ 
the Slave Narratives. A graphic account 
of the experience of four old people make 
these reAections come alive. Cheriy ]. 
Sanders draws a Liberaiion Ethic in the 
Ex-Slave interviews. It reveals the ii^ 
donsitable courage of the slaves in resist- 
ing the institution of slavery in spite of 
the temptation to accomodation. Finally, 
Gtorge C.L Cummings again speak* of 


Black U baa s t i im Htsology from the Slave 
Narralivca. 

By reveskng how the e nsl aved 
Macks conddned their Aftkaii tdigians 
with the Christisn foUh, this book spseks 
to sll those who arc attcMIvc to the voice 
of Spirit in conditkins of nppw salon and 
maiglnaliatiatL It is lo te hoped that 
more studies will conte out of the im- 
mense tressure of the forty-one votumes 
of interviews with those who kept their 
hopes alive in spite of their victiinieed 
condition. 

GoorgeV.IJOBa,S.J. 

Pastoral 

Candidates for the Prlesthoad. A Study 
of their SuitaMlity sccording to the New 
Code of Canon Law. By Anthony LEN- 
DAKADAVIL, S.D.B., Shillong: Ven- 
drame Institute Publicationi, 19S9. I^. 
xv.36«. Rs 300, $ 25. ISWd Sl-aS40»4»-9. 

The contents of this work are much 
wider than what the lills would su gg es t . 
The Church requirements regarding can- 
didates for the prieslhcxxl are plac^ in 
the background of the historical develop- 
ment of the priesthood, a theological un- 
derstanding and the pastoral implica- 
tions. Formation is dealt with ralhar 
thoroughly in the context of the auHafail- 
ily of the candidates. Thus the woric be- 
comes a comprehensive presentation of 
discernment and formation of priestly 
candidates. In no other work in English 
to date could one find a complete list of 
official documents concerning this vital 
subject. We welcome it as a very useful 
handbook for all those engaged in 
priestly formation. The aeminatiana 
.themselves could profit a lot by going 
through it. 

As the work is encyclopedic in na- 
ture, one could find this or thrt shortcom- 
ing. Without meaning to make negative 
criticism, we may point out a few things. 
The- difference between the levitical 
priesthood of the Old testament and the 
Christian priesthood should have been 
Ibrought out more clearly. For this, the 
rale of the Old Testament prophets eouM 



iM v« be») disQvwed. Ilieic k tpo nuKb 
on "occuflite fonmtipn.' The,(«> 
<)nic«onenU Me ,|?!niaeiit(id in, 4U<h » v(tty 
as to give the image of a bourgeoU gen* 
tleman which is the hane of the priasl- 
hood in recent tianee. The treatment of 
cefibecy ia ail too brief. The arguments 
propoaed for rmtricting the priesthood to 
the mate sex are not so convincing. 

It is good that docuinents are quoted 
at length in several piaoes. However, the 
citing of the original texts in Latin, Italian 
and Spanish could have been dispensed 
with, except for some key passages. Un- 
der theoiogica] formation, too much 
stress is iaid on content rather than on the 
mode of theologizing. There is not much 
trace of contextualized flection espe- 
cially in poor countries. Incutturation 
and social analy^ ate very inadequatriy 
treated. In general, the social documenis 
of the Church, which ate so vital in 
priestly formation, are ignored. Though 
residence in seminaries is normal accord- 
ing to the present discipline, something 
could have been said about exposure and 
even staying with the people for limited 
periods of time. In spite of these limita- 
tions, the author has tendered a valuable 
service regarding discernment and train- 
ing candidates for the priesthood. 

George V.LOBO,S.J. 
Toward Integral Holism In Psychology. 
By Bastin PARANGIMALIU C.M.l. New 
Delhi: Inter-India Publications, 1990. Pp. 
3(X). Rs 290. ISBN 81-210.O232-X. 

Since its inception as an autono- 
mous discipline, modem psychology was 
under the strong grip of mechanistic and 
reductionist influences. At the same 
time, traditional theology, from the time 
it deviated from the holistic vision of St 
Thomas, did not take empirical evidence 
seriously. This dichotomy had deleteri- 
ous consequences in personality develop- 
ment and religious educatiem. However,, 
during the last few decades. Church 
teaching especially of Pope Pius Xll and 
Vatican II, as well as m^em theology 
have been cognisant of recent psychologi- 
cal insights while psychology itself has 


• 

de«eloped.J|long mote hofialk Unca. The 
Utter is pulicttUriy true of the 'third 
foeoe* or humanistic payeholof^. Mw- 
low has been rightly acknowledged as 
the naain votary of iMs holistic tte^. He 
haa tried to ayntheaize various beads qf 
thought bom many leUgfo-philafophleal 
systems of the East and West in a natural- 
istic and humanistic language. . 

The-aufhor of the present work pro- 
poses the construction of a perspective on 
the human person which Is illumined, 
formed and informed by a sound pay- 
chedo^ and theological anthropology. 
As Dr J. Harold Ellen remarks in the fore- 
word: ‘Theology which does not take all 
psychology has to offer on persanality 
theory and anthropological models is nei- 
ther true to itself, its own task, nor to the 
world of reality In whidt it proposes to 
do its work, Psychology which docs not 
take all that theology has to offer on per- 
sonality theory and anthropological mod- 
els is a false psychology which is not true 
to Uadf, its own wc^^, or the world of 
reality it proposes to study and under- 
stands* (pp. £-9). 

The author first traces the develop- 
menu from reductionism in psychology, 
to psychology in transition and fiitally to 
holistic trends in modem psychology. 
His own synthesis gives special weight to 
the contribution of Maslow. He appreci- 
ates the aaeumptlons of Meaiow on hu- 
man nature: 1) the human is holistic; 2) 
the human is teleological; 3) the human is 
creative; 4 ) the human is a natural, seeu- 
Ur reality; 5) the human has rich innate 
potentialities; 6) the basic nature of the 
human person is good; 7) the human b an 
experiential knower 8) the human per- 
son is a model for a holbtic science; 8) 
human rehtions are therapeutic. Maslow 
has also proposed a wholesome motiva- 
tion theory with a hierardiy of needs and 
a call to seif-actualization, although hb 
cbssification needs to be evaluated. 

It may come as a surprise to many to 
note the author's highly positive evalu- 
ation of the Thombtic system which he 
carefully distinguishes ftm that of Arb- 
lotle. He even criticizes Maslow for fall- 
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Ing ahoil of ‘fli« ThomMic positioM le- 
gudli^ Hw human penonailty, tor in- 
stance, the ontoiogic^ nature of the hu- 
man person, the principle of unity in the 
human person, riMooentrism, the impor- 
tance of religiosity, teleoiogy, tjualifled 
optimism, absolute ethical values, human 
responsibility and incarnated integration. 

In an otherwise carefully written 
book, there are occasional obscurities. 
For instance, on p. 20 we read: *Thomis- 
tic psychology is considered to be one ho- 
listic approach. Thomistic psychology is 
doalisttc in outlook* It is hard to make 
any sense out of this, although it is 
added; *its dualism is different from tne 
Cartesian sort * 

On the whole, this work is very illu- 
minating. It should be useful particularly 
to educators and formalors. As it is 
largely historical, it might have helped if 
the contributions of French and Belgian 
*pasloral psychotogists* were taken into 
account. We would welcome a comple- 
mentary volume in which the pastoral 
conclusions from the author's research 
are explicitly drawn. ' 

George V. LOBO, S.J. 
Talcs of the City of God. By Carlos G. 
Valles, S.]. Anand: Gujarat Sahitya 
Piukash, 1992, Pp. viii-21 1. Rs 45. $ 7. 

This is an excclleni book containing 
fifty-six insightful parables and stories, 
drawn from a repertoire of sources like 
personal experiences, Indian and exotic 
cultures, Zen stories, and stories from 
well-known writers like Tagore, Lie Tzu 


and Tony de Melks. If b evident 
that the book dnsvs Ha inspiration horn 
the writings of the charismatic Tony de 
Mello. 

The alochs are namled in almplc 
verses so that anybtkdy can understand 
and cherish them. They are comple- 
mented by explanatory and meditational 
prose. The parables and stories are com- 
paratively short and of ea^ reading. 
'Where are you going, dear little bird?' 
has the dbtinction of not only being the 
longest in the b<»k (eleven pages) but 
also b one of ib finest parables. On the 
other hand, the shortest story, 'Shields 
and Spears,' b easily accommodated in 
just one page. 

The book has an attractive layout 
with an uncrowded effect. It is captival- 
■ng and very useful. Preachers, teachers 
and others will find in It ready references 
for adorning sermons, story-telling ses- 
sions, prayer services and meditations. 
Every story in this book drives home an 
eternal message or a lesson with a telling 
effect. 

Perhaps, the only out that the reader 
may encounter would be the occasional 
long drawn out prosaic interruptions 
which happen to be the reflections of the 
author. Though the author reproduces a 
number of well-known stories, especially 
from the Chinese Lie Tzu and the Indbn 
celebrity Tony de Mello, they are studied 
with accompanying commentaries, apd 
have a definite appeal. 

Francis PERUMALIL, S.J. 
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. I have heie no intention of develo¥»ing an Indian OulsMogy. 
All nvliat I want is to emjphisiie t|M that in modem dines of 
Bfl^ioas pluraltnn, die winidng dioz^clen^ of a religion ia the 
godds lit,daivei^ haptely die of Qfe that it epabl^ its fdlow- 
ea^^d^'dihdcmiihe^lt^w^ llid^e^l^ll 
want to pcrint out dut for die pmstian, faith in die centrality of the 
hjwfdriari Jesus ClPIstf is not iprimai% a ^tiea^don dog- 

mai^ «9q>iesdl(Mis to hold/, but of the discipl^hip that fiyda in 
ti|^ f(dtlHm<njtm tn the process certain new Qoiitaf^ 
tdogy may become sharp due to the particular sodo-cultural and 
religious context in which they are expressed. 

Christian Faith is Chzistocentiic 

• ‘j 

At the very outset it has to be admitted that Christianity is not 
Christian if it is not Christocentric. For it is precisely the centrality 
of Christ that makes Christianity what it is, as Thor Hall has printed 
out.^ Christian faith is essentially faith in Christ. This does not 
meari any^Jdnd oT Ohnsto-monism, but it has to do with the per- 
spective, not the purview, of Christian faith. Christian faith sees all 
tidngs through Christ. Christocentridty does not stand over against 
theocentricity, rath^ it says that the Christ-event is the key to the 
understanding of God. Further it also says that this faith is inclu- 
sive of ail revealed truth, God's Word in any form, from beginning 
to end 0n 1:1-18). A Christian considers Christ as the universal 
agent in all that God says and does. 

On the other hand the Christology of the Christian community 
is historical and contextual. The Christian understanding of Christ 
is dynaihic, it is developed in response to and in the light of the life- 
situation of the community. That is to say, the Christian commu- 
nity's awareness of the meaning, the implications and the conse- 
quences of its Christocentric faith is in touch with the realities of 
life. The Christocentric theological reflection has evolved and must 
continue to evolve in every new context. The Christian community 
has the responsibility for advancing its Christocentric perspective in 
relation to the context in which it finds itself. It need not parrot-like 
just repeat the past reflections on Christolc^. But it must leam the 
dynstpiSti d reflective method from its ancestors. 

as the Jerusalem Council (Acts 15) made a transition from 
iKii ^wish M^iah to a Christ for all the world, and hence the com- 


2. Thor HALL, The Evolution of Christology, Abingdon, 1982, p. 26. 
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mitment to Christ remained no Icmger tied to practices accoriUng to 
the Jewish Law but adapted iteelf to the new situatk^tSr. so ateo a 
radi^ inclusive Chcistology must evolve aooc»ding to the context 
cd today. 

Jesus is God<entied 

The New Testament evidence vouches that Jesus himsdf is God- 
centred. Fot Jesus God is the absolute point of departure, the centre 
and the goal. His understanding poiiits to a radical theocentrallty, 
as is obvious from the prayer he taught his disciples (Lk 11:2-4). As 
Rahner has pointed out, Jesus' understanding of God has a certain 
unity of tenkon between God's majesty and the nearness ot God 
who is intimately addressed as Abl^. The saiurtificaticm of God's 
name takes place in the realization of God's reign, the fulfilling of 
God's will. This is effective in Jesus himself as tw appears in the 
NT. Those who enter into a relation with God must mate a decision 
regarding Jesus and his activity. He contains the human hope for 
the absolute future. What we perceive in the life of Jesus is his vinity 
with God (Mk 1:35) and the sense of fellow-humanity as a respronse 
to the Divine.® 

Unlike the Synoptics, where the identity of Jesus is unfolded 
gradually culminating in Peter’s confession at Caesarea Philippi (Mk 
827-30 and par), John begins with an absolute high Christology Gn 
l:lff). In spite of this descending Christology, throughout the Gos- 
pel John presents a picture of Jesus whose identity is to be under- 
stood in relation to his mission. The sense of having been sent into 
the world to reveal the Father lies at the very core of Jesus' con- 
sciousness. As part of this sense of mission, Jesus acteowledges 
that his will is not his own, but that of the Father who sent 1^ 
(4:34; 5:30; 6:38; 8:29). His is not a grudging submisaon but a glad 
embrace of God's will. Jesus feeds on it. It is the root of his 
communion with the Father. It follows that Jesus' words are not his 
own, but the Father's.* The sent One's mouth is filled with the 
Sender's words, because his ear hears the Father's words. His q^eak- 
ing depends on his hearing (5:30; 8:26.40.47; 15:15). Jesus can q>eak 
the words of God, not only because he is at each mom'tmt radically 
attentive to God, but because he knows God (7:28-29; 855; 1725). 


3. Karl RAHNER and Wilhelm THUESINC, A New Chrietology, London, I960, 
pp. 123-24 

4. Cf. 7:16-18; 8:28; 12:49; 14:24; 17:18. 
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In fact Jesus' knowledge is a missionaiy knowledge to share with 
others. 

Just as his words are not his own but that of the Father whom 
he reveals, so also his works are not his own but of the Fad\er (4:34; 
5:36; 9:4). In fact, the Johannine Christology is a perfect tran^ar- 
ency in the sense that Jesus does not draw attention to himsdf but 
points to the Father wlwm he reveals constantly. Jesus is a medium. 
As the revealer of God, he lets all the li^t to pass through him. 
According to John, Jesus' public ministry consists of 'signs' and 
discourses. The two are expressions of his activity as revealo* and 
are closely connected and reciprocally related.^ 

The Gospel is about Jesus, but Jesus is about God. "John was 
concerned to confront his readers through Jesus with God," com- 
ments Barrett.* It is God, whom no one has ever seen, who is seen 
when people took at Jesus, and heard when they listen to his word. 
Theme after theme is taken up and set in this light: the figure of 
Christ himself (14:9); his teaching and his works of compassion 
(14:10.24); his call of the disciples (17:6); the baptism and the Lord's 
supper, images such as bread (6:32) and the vine (15:1). Comment- 
ing on the Johannine text, "’The Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us" (1:14), Geoige Soares-Prabhu has shown how Jesus is the 
disclosure of thexlivine in human history and the real presence of 
God in material reality. This, Jesus accomplishes through "a con- 
crete humeui life, lived out in radical self-giving smd obedience and 
service. It is this human life that tells us what God is like (that God 
is love!) because it is the visible expression, the 'flesh', of the Word 
that is what God is."^ 

Jesus' Identity, a Missionaiy Identity 

Often we think of Jesus Christ only on metaphysical terms, i.e., 
as the second person of the Blessed Trinity. However Jesus himself 
can be understood only in terms of his vocation anchmission, as is 
often the case with other persons In the Bible. Jesus can be appreci- 


5. Cf. Stephen S. SMALLEY, Johiu Evangelist and Inter p reter, Exeter,1979, 
pp. 67-89, for a description of the Johannine stnKtural arranganents of the words and 
deeds, revealing the Father. 

6t C.K. BARRE Tl , The Gospel According tc St John, London, 1978, p. 97. 

. 7. George SOARES-PRABHU, "The Sacred in the Secular. Reflections on the 
Johannine Sutra: The Word was made Flesh and Dwelt among us' (Jn 1:14),* 
/eetNnfhnra 18(1987) p. 133. 



MINISTRY AND KB^ON 


6IS 


ated only rdationally, in tespect to his mi^siqn (rf leidizhig the neign 
of his Fath^.* He was so overwhelmin^y ^haiged wiflt this call Uiat 
he had to make the Father known. 

The veiy name "Christ* means one who is anc^ted for a minis- 
try. in the Old Testament it was a functional tenn: one was an(dnt|ed 
to do smnething. This gave rise to the expectation of the Mess^ 
(Omst/anointed one) who wotdd free Israel and uidterin die divine 
reign. The divine Sonship of Jesus was not at the centre. "But if it is 
by the Spirit of God that I cast out demons;, then the Kingdom of 
God has come upon you," declares Jesus (Mt 12'.27).*' Similariy 
speaking about the titl« of Jesus, "Christ" and "Son ^ God," Vel- 
lanickal observes that John makes use of the tide Son of God almost 
exclusively in contexts expressing Jesus' missicm among the pec^le.'" 
"The surest thing we know about Jesus is that he positively would 
not let people define him, would not let them say who or what he 
was, before they had grasped the values represented in his words 
and deeds," ob^rves Segundo.” 

The centrality of Jesus challenges us to develop a ministry-centred 
approach to Jesus Christ and our own following of his life. In the 
past the centrality of Jesus had been almost exclusively interpreted 
as the centrality of the dogmas about Jesus Christ, which in turn 
based themselves almost exclusively on the death and resurrection 
of Jesus. I am of the opinion that the New Testament evidence does 
not justify such an approach. What we have in the Gospels in rather 
a description of the ministry of Jesus. Even the death and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus are a consequence of his ministry, a result of his minis- 
try. 

What was for Jesus the first and central aim can be seen clearly 
in the reasons for his opposition to the Pharisees, the models of 
piety among the people (Lk 15:1; Mk 2:15-17). The Pharisees criti- 
cize Jesus for eating with "sinners," i.e., people whom the Pharisees 
regarded as excluded from the people of God because they had 
broken the Law and its interpretation by the rabbis or had ccMlabo- 
rated, as tax collectors did, with pagan powers occupying Israel. 


8. Cf. Mt 7:21 ff; Mk 3:31-35; Lk 8:19-21; Jn 15:14. 

9. Cr. also Lk 1 1:18-15; Mt 1 l:4ff. 

10. Mathew VELLANICKAL, Studies in the Gospel of John, Bangalore, 1982, 

p.7. 

11. Juan Luis SECUNDO, The Historical Jesus of the Sr/nt^rtics, Otbis, 1985, 
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By eating with tax ccrflectois and sinners Jesus accepted them 
into ^ community, somedung ab(»nind>le to his critk^ With a 
meticulous Knse erf purity, dwy kept titemsehres from all who 
did not know the Law or did not k^ It The pit^het from Naza- 
redi destzD 3 ied this religious structure by tearing down the wall 
separating the just from the sinners, aiul rfiis pro\^ to be a stum- 
bling block for the Pharisees. 'This fatal antithesis between Jesus 
and the Pharisees can be seen m(»t sharply in diis light"'* Jesus' 
active life demonstrated a fundamental denial erf toe religious pthi- 
dple of separation. Jesus wanted to extend God's mercy to all hu- 
mankind. This is demonstrated in his prologue quotation of Isaiah 
61:1-2 in Lk 4:18-21; he has to pttxrlaim and to take to all people the 
mercy of God. The drift between Jesus and the Pharisees is based 
on their respective image of God. As is seen frc»n Lk 18:9-14, the 
Pharisee made himself God's partner and expected a return from 
God in response to his own achievement. He wants to tie God 
down to the plan that he thinks he has come to possess from the 
Torah. 

Jesus accused the Pharisees of a gulf between what they said 
and what they did (Mt 23:lff). They claimed that they carried out 
the law of G(^ in its minute details, while failing to carry out the 
real will of God. They could not tolerate God acting beyond their 
interpretation of tKe Torah. They could not tolerate the all-inclusive 
mercy of God. Mortimer Arias has shown that what angered the 
Pharisees at the Galilean Synagogue in Lk 4:23ff was Jesus' deliber- 
ate omission of one clause from Is 61:2, "the day of vengeance to the 
gentiles," and the insertion in its place of another clause from Is 
58:6, "to set at liberty the oppressed."” In their attitude of self- 
righteousness, they refuse to accept the all-inclusive mercy of God, 
the characteristic of the Kingdom as it is realised in Jesus. Jesus' 
concern was that God's real will be done (Cf. Mt 21:31). For Jesus 
there is unity of love of God and love of neighbour. The Pharisees 
with their legalistic interpretation, saw the cultic worship, divorced 
of fellow-humanity, as the sole criterion. The Sadducess too failed 
to see this connection of one's relation with God and the fellow-hu- 
manity. This in turn led to the friction between Jesus and the Jewish 
authorities which ultimately led to his crucifixion and death. The 
resurrection of Jesus was the vindication, so to say, by the Father, of 


J2. RAHNER and THUESING, ibit!.. p. 128. 

13. Mortimer ARIAS, 'Mission and Liberation,’ IRM 63(1984) p. 44 . 



vnhnmy AND MisaoN 

I ii ti iiii I r m^M— 

Jesus' ministry (Acts 2:24). Jesus hims^ botfc 

eicooi^li^ ^ synoptics as wett as atoqort^^ 

Disdplra Sent to Continue the Mii^tiy 

In the Sync^tics Jesus, having made the announcement of hto 
mission in Galilee (Mk 1:9-14), continues to fulfiU it by the call of tihe 
first disdples to follow him and to ^are in hb mission (Mk 3:12). 
Thus the 6ist actions of Jesus are related to eadi Othen tiie an- 
nouncement of the Good News and the gathering of the first dis- 
ciples. The disciples are called to be with him so that they can be 
sent out to execute his very same mission (Mk 3:14; cf. WQc 1:39). 
They are called to be witnesses of Jesus' life and oo-wotkets in his 
mission. There is a historico-thedogical continuity between Jesus 
and the disciples: "By means of tus literary oompositioii Mark builds 
an arch which spans over the call of the first discijdes (1:16-20) to 
the meeting again with the Risen Christ, and rests in the middle on 
twin pillars of the appointment of the Twelve (3:13-19) and their 
mission (6:7-13)," comments Eloy Sanchez.'* The evangelist inaugu- 
rates the vocation process of his disciples as witnesses and co-work- 
ers. The call is to "follow'' him, to be inserted into his mission.” 
Ernest Best has shown how "listen" and "follow" mean the same 
thing and they refer to disdpleship.** 

At the culmination of this ministry of revealing the Father, Jesus 
sends out his disciples with the same mission: "As the Father has 
sent me, so do I send you" (Jn 20:21, 17:18). Here we have the 
transition from the life of Jesus to the history of the Church, some- 
thing which lAike expressed throu^ the separation of his two books. 
The Father's sending of the Son serves both as the model and as the 
ground for the Son's sending of the disciples. They have to con- 
tinue the Son's mission of revealing the Father, realising God's reign. 

Jesus sent his disciples to continue his mission of realising; the 
Divine Reign. Christianity is not a set of ideas but a celebration, an 
actualization, of a historical event, viz., God's self-manifestation and 
the response to it, made visible in Jesus Christ. Jesus called others 

14. Eloy SAiyCHEZ ROMAN, ‘Follow Me; How Jesus CaDs a CXKiple fMk 1:16- 
20),' in Images of Jesus, Fritzleo LENTZEN-DEIS (ed.), Bombay, 1989, p. fiS. 

15. ‘To Follow' is found 18 times in Mark of whichl7 times it is used with the 
meaning of following Jesus. Cf. SANCHEZ, ibid., p. 177. 

16. Ernest BEST, Following Jesus, Discfpleship in the QospH of Mark, Sheflefd, 
1981, pp. 57-58. 
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ait4 cdifaborators d his mihistty (Lk 10:1; Mk 3:14; 
Mt i 6:7-«; Jn 20:21). CZhrisHanity is not primarily a question of 
believing and professing but Uvii^. We can believe and profess 
many things >vhicK would not make any difference to the context or 
may even become object of derision fot a later generation.’^ Even 
theolc^cal jaigon like "fulfiliment,' “ordinary viAys" “ancaiymoas 
Zhri^ans/ etc./can serve no meanin^ul purpose lor the authentk 
ministry to Whidi Christians are called nor can tlus jargon diq>en6e 
them of their ministry. What we need today more than ever is a 
Christology of verbs, what Jesus Christ did, rather than a Christol- 
ogy of nouns and adjectives, i.e., what he was. 

To be a witness does not primarily mean the verbal proclama- 
tion of one's faith, but following the person of Jesus. The Kingdom 
he announced is his own person, and the realisation of the Kingdom 
is the following of his life-style by his disciples. Every vocation 
impHes the struggle for the realisation of the Kingdom. It asks us to 
« fellow-travellers with Jesus. The only way to know Jesus is to 
follow his pattern of life. In that the disciples come to learn the 
Master. In fact the Markan Gospel in particular is a handbook of 
the cHsdpleship which describes the call and the initiation of the 
Twelve into discipleship by introducing them to Jesus' mission and 
his life of suffering and service.’* The qualification for the one who 
is to replace Judas that Peter sets is that he must be one who had 
leen with the Lord all through Jesus' ministry beginning with his 
baptiran (Acts 1-.21-22). 

The disciples have to make it possible for others to experience 
God as Jesus experienced God and as Jesus revealed that experi- 
mtce. According to Mt 5:16, for instance, they are asked to shine 
before people "that they may see your good works and give glory to 
your Father in heaven." In the parable of the prodigal son (Lk 
15*25ff), the elder brother is an example as to how this experience 
can be blocked. The disciples are to be open to the will of God so 


17. Thu» the Council of Florence (1438-45) solemnly declared; 'The holy Roman 
Church believes professes and proclaims that none of these who are outside the 
Church — not ordy pagans, but Jews also, heretics, and schismatics — can have part in 
eternal life but will go to the eternal fire.' J. NEUNER and J. DUPUIS (eds.). The 
CJttisHatt Fatih, Bangalore, 1973, p. 265). Less than 500 years later Vatican 11 asserted: 
'Those also can attain everlasting salvation who through no fault of their own do not 
know the Gospel of Christ or His Church, yet rincerely seek God . . .' (Lumen Gentium, 
16). 

18. Cf. Carto MARTINI, LTitnerario Spirituale Jet Dodici net Vangtlo di Marco, 
Rodlk, 1980, p.5. 
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tiuit Itfy would hand on God's meicy (cf. Mt S‘20.4Sy, Just as the 
idqgdqm of God was made pceswa in Jesus' person and actMty, so 
also the disjclples* attitudes and actions must oontzibute to ttie real!- 
zahonof the iGngdom. Jesus' oonsdouaness of 'having been sent' is 
oriented to the oonsdousness of his mission of realisiiig die King- 
dom (Lk 4:l7ff). 

The Mstorical person Jesus of Nazaredi must be the primacy 
standard for a Christian. In the New Testanient paiticuiaily in the 
Gospels, we have seen how Jesus points always to God. Jesus riiows 
us the way and we are on the way in so far as we follow him. Jesus 
is die one who accomplished the way. The way is what Jesus taught 
that must be done. Jesus lived to give glory to God and as a result 
God glorified Jesus. Jesus did not proclaim himself, but his person 
and life made God known. To find God is to follow the way of 
Jesus, observes G. Kelly.*^ 

We have come to accept that Jesus is the centre of our history 
because in him we find all Truth. But we have developed thto 
further with all sorts of exdusivlstic dogmas often reducing our 
neighbours in faith to having merely a desire for a divine encounter, 
inspite of evidence of mystical prayer and meditation among them. 
Or we have oondesoendingly bestowed upon them the status of 
crypto-Christians. The question is: Have these dogmas in any way 
helped in the realisation of the divine reiga the central message of 
Jesus Christ? In some cases they have rather been an obstacle even 
if it has to be admitted that dogmatic formulations can have a serv- 
ice-role expressing the faith-experience. 

Often our 'Christian' vision is too narrow and v^reduce the 
mission and reality of Christ to the level of what we have under- 
stood him to be. Rather than expanding 'the Way, the Truth and 
the Life' as he who enlightens every human being coming into the 
world, and thus seeing the whole of history as the universal out- 
reach of the Divine, the Divine teaching out to humanity, we have 
reduced the saving Reality to its historical expression in Jesus of 
Nazareth. Even though it has to be admitted that Christian faith 
says that in Jesus of Nazareth we have the perfect revelation of the 
Divine nature in God's relation to humanity, and that diis Jesus of 
Nazareth is the incarnation of God's Reality, the saving Reality and 
its mission is not limited to the historical person Jesus. Jesus, as we 


19. Cf. Jofeph G. KELLY, 'Loam OuMokigy and the JtwWi Chriatitti 
Dialogoe,' JtmnuA ofEauHetticml SbuUr*, 21 /4 (19S4)i, p. S93. 


is the revelation of the Divipe to htza^ahs and Uddde- 

fM tekMmae of the'hitmans to tite Divine 8^-crfffer. Hec^dot^iwBet 
^l^vnne Rdgh. He ‘Svas anc^ted by tine Holy Sjtidlt ai^ he vfetit 
ttixMit doing good and heating all tiiat weie oi>pte8Bed by tiie devil, 
for Cod was with him,* as Peter summarizes tiie mitilsby Of Jesus 
(Actsl03Q. 

The uniqueness of Jesus Christ has beccane a bsue of dis- 
cussion etqpcKdally in flw Western mis^olc^cal drdes. The ikt cd 
religious pluratism has created a sense of threat under whidi tidnk- 
ers feel oldiged to save the Christian faith hy defending JdSus Clkist! 
tint is it necessary? The dispute over the uniqueness of Jesus Christ 
dnacks of pusitianimity and tribal mentality. The Christian faiih 
says that ^ Word that was from the beginning and created all 
things, and ertiightens all human beings coming into the w(»ld, 
became flesh and dwelt among us (Jn 1:1-14). Ibis faith tells us that 
all religious values have a oommcm source, which Christian tradi- 
tion names the Logos/Christ. 

The Christian is called is to make Jesus Christ the centre of his/ 
her life by following his Ufe and thereby making God's love present 
for tite people of our ^ace and time that they may be converted to 
this Divine Presence. 

In the Indian religious scene there are two leading factors: on 
the oiw hand ^ere is a sense the Mystery. On the other hand 
there is also a rejection of.^ exclusive claim of any religious tradi- 
tion as far as ultimate truths are concerned. The sense of Mystery is 
the ontological basis for tolerance, as S.J. Samartha has observed.^ 
Our Christology must leave sufficient theological elbow-room for 
Christians to live with followers of other faiths without sacrifidng 
tiie authentic New Testament evidence. 

Christ is the dgn of communion, not of divirion and dissipation. 
Our faith in Jesus Christ as the fullest revelation of God possible for 
hunuu^ beirigs (ReJemptom Missio 6) is not so mu^ a claim to be 
inade at the expense of ptjwr religions but a mission, a commitment 
taljve t^t oblation in our own personal life. Thus our faith in the 
should not drive us to condemn others out of a 
Sljlfl^'i^supbtiQtity but must move us to lose ourselves in service, 
th (and ourselves) of the divine presence among lui- 

man mngS» to become conscious of the *God who dwells among 

’ -.20. t. SMAAKTHA, One CkH$l^ htoMjf iteUgiom$, Touw4 « tUvl$€d OirUloiogy, 
Ma^|*|K]H,1991,p.8a. 
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if^ ltl4)^ Ihis type of miadon is<MldMar offis^ve nor iMIiKtC'' 
hd to otheiB. ‘Oar oommltm«it to ChilA (kies noi taivolrc toet wi 
tove Itoit bom otfier i^igions cm* otoer -savioan. Testis Oi^ wdS 
take care of himself! What we are asked to do is to live his to 
fcdlow him. As Samaitha writes, "Christian ident^ has.be^ disr 
tented by emphasizing a Christedogy from above and gettii^ ft toUed 
np with dc^^nas about his person and doctrines abwt.hia wofto'^’ 
What appeals to an average Indian is not so much ^ dcigimis about 
Christ, but toe person ctf Jesus of Nazareth, his life and woeIo iwords 
and deeds, his sufferings, death and lesuneotion. This moat be ever 
actualized in toe lives of Christians, not necessarily through sophlS' 
ticated and carefully worded dogmas. What I am suggesting is that 
the Church has to become a contrast scxdety that fulfills its missian 
through presence and attraction, the comer stone of an cxiental mls- 
siology. This is something congenial to the Indian tradition too. 
The Go^>eI is not "something" to be believed, rather it is a way of 
life, a message to transfonn life. In the parable of the Good S^unarl* 
tan, Jesus gave a perfect paradigm for mission and asked , us to 'go 
and do likewise" (Lk 10:37). 

Disdpleship is a well understood religious expression in Indbk 
All religious leaders, ancient and modem, attracted and attract dio- 
dples. In fact the religious maturity of a person is to be gauged by 
the fact if he/she can draw disciples. The very name Sikhism is a 
derivative of 'sisya' — disciple. Many renowned Hindus, including 
Gandhi, considered themselves as disciples of Jesus Christ in their 
own ways.** 

A Christology that is blind to the sufferings of the Indian masses 
cannot be faithful to the Jesus of the Bible. In the midst of the 
struggles of the millions of India to recover their human identity 
and dignity, our Christology will be characterized by its prophetic 
rqle that will offer hope for toe hopeless, that will be a souvee of 
courage for the present and inspiradon for the future. What do the 
poor care for the niceties of a Nicaean or a Chaicedonian Chiistol- 
ogy when survival itself is a luxury for theuvl What they need is 
the Jesus who actualized the ccmcreteness and this>woridly dimert- 
sion of the acceptable year of the Lord (Lk 4:21), who can bring 
about the biblical Jubilee in their own immediate social and eoo- 


21. Cf.SAMARTHA<W<t,p 118. 

22. Cf. Jacob KAVUNKAL, 'Jubilee, the Framework Of Evartgelization,' 
VUhfajjfoti, April 1988, pp. 181-191. 



nqmk! dnics.” 'Huoug^ his disciplesi, the poor of India must cxpe- 
ricnoe a feaas who put hxth his power to heal and to feed. T^ua 
Christolo^ becomes a process ^ participation and a procesa of 
doing." 

Concluding Rexnaika 

In every rdigion there is the experieiu:e of a ^Mystery” de- 
scribed differently. Christian faith enables us to see this as dw fruit 
of a divine revdation. Each religion is the response to this experi- 
ence c4 ttte divine, though each rdigion may perceive this in differ- 
ent degrees and may even re^ond differently. However each reli- 
gfcm has its place and role in sdvation history for God is the Creator 
of aU and the Lord of history, leading all to their destiny and fulfill- 
ment in Him. 

In the Gospels Jesus stands in continuation with this general 
revelation in so far as he is the Word through whom God created 
everything and who enlightens every human being (Jn 1:1-9). Jesus' 
own identity is relational, in relation to his Father and in relation to 
his ministry (A making him known. Thus Jesus is ministry-centred, 
his aim being to realise the reign of his Father. This ministry in turn 
led him to his death and resurrection. The cross is the paradigm of 
a two-foid love: God's love for humans and the human response to 
that love. Jesus was Word made Flesh and Flesh made Word. 

' The community of his disciples are sent to continue that minis- 
try of making the divine presence actual and challenging people to 
respond to the divine in their personal and social life. Jesus' person 
and life are to be seen as the revelation of God's being-in-relation to 
the world. Jesus is the pattern of a true humanity, in so far as he 
was the perfect re^x>nse to the divine self-offer. Jesus' life is seen as 
the most sublime example of authentically humanizing life. Active 
love for those whom he called 'the least of my brethren" is d\own 
by Jesus to be the criterion of the final judgment (Mt 25), rmt any 
particular profession- of doctrines and dogmas, in spite of ^eir rele- 
vance aitd role in human situations. Thus in the final analysis the 
distinguishing characteristic of Christian faith is the ministry of Je 
sus whidr a Christian must re-enact in his/her own life. 


23. Cf. Hans STAFFNER, The Sigtiifiauice Jesus Christ iu Asia, Anand, 19SS. 

24. Cf.OorgeSOARES-PRABHU, 'The Spirituality of Jcaus as a SpiritualiW of 
SoOdarity and Struve,* in UberuHve Struggles in m Vtokut Soci'tg (A Fonim PiibU- 
cation)^ Hyderabad, 1990, pp. 135-164. 
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The Magnificat: A Hymn of 
Liberation. 


John CHATHANAn; S^. 


And Maty said; 

"My soul magnifles the Lord, 
and my spirit rejoices in God my Saviour, 
for he has regarded the low estate of 
his handmaiden. 

For behold, henceforth all generations 

will call me blessed; 

for he who is mighty has done great 

things for me 

and holy is his name. 

And his mercy is on those who fear him 
from generation to generation. 

He has shown strength with his arm, 

he has scattered the proud in the 

imagination of their hearts, 

he has put down the mighty from their thrones 

and exalted those of low degree; 

he has filled the hungry with good things, 

and the rich he has sent empty away. 

He has helped his servant Israel, 
in remembrance of his mercy, 
as he spoke to our fathers. 
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to Abfaham and to his posterity for ever* (Lk 1:46-5^ 

1 pcapoae to kx^ at the Magnificat as a hymn of liberation. In 
the process I would like to loc^ at two other magnificats, as it were, 
one from an adcdesoent giri of rixteen, and the other from Tagore. 

Although a few cdd manuscripts attribute fire hymn to Eliza- 
beth, it is clear that for Luke it comes from the mouth of Mary. 
Mary's Magnificat represents her pursuit of God and God's pursuit 
dl us through file intricate web of our conflict-ridden, painful yet 
hopeful historical existence and could well be called a hymn of 
liberation, or hymn for liberative transformaticm. 

The hymn echoes Hannah's song as given in the First Book of 

Samuel (1 Sam 2:1-10): 

Hannah also pmyed and said: 

"My heart exults in the LORD, 

my strength is exalted in the LORD. 

My mouth derides my enemies, 

because I rejoice in thy salvation. 

There is none holy like the LORD 

there is none besides thee; 

¥■ 

there is no nock like our God. 

Talk no more so very proudly, 
let not arrogance come from your mouth; 
for the LORD is a God of knowledge, 
and by him actions are weighed. 

The bows of the mighty are broken, 
but the feeble gird on strength. 

Those who were full have hired 
themselves out for bread, 

but those who were hungry have ceased to hunger. 

The barren has borne seven, 

but she who has many children is forlorn. 

The LORD kills and brings to life; 
he brings down to Sheol and raises up. 

The LORD makes poor and makes rich; 
he brings low, he also exalts. 

He raises up the poor from the dust; 
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to matethete idt with prinoeA and 
inherit a seat of honour. 

I^r the pUlais ol the earth are the LORD'S^ 
and on them he has set the world- 
He wifi guard die feet of his faithful ones; 
but the wicked shall be cut off in darkness; 
for not by might shall a man prevail. 

The advesaries of the Lord shall be broken to pieces; 
against them he will thunder in heaven. 

The Lord will judge the ends of the earth; 
he will give strength to his king, 
and exalt the power of his anointed." 

Mary's hymn echoes the liberative tone of Hannah's prayer. 
Standing face to face with the Divine, who has touched the inner 
core of her mystery, the mystery of the most sacred gift that she has 
received as a woman, to give life, Mary finds meaning, peace, strength, 
and courage to live, to act and to endure. 

There is a personal as well as social aspect in Mary's Magnificat. 
The first part is a personal thaidcsgiving. Standing face to face with 
that Almighty who has worked a marvelous deed for her, who has 
graced the core of her mystery as a woman, Mary gives thanks to 
that God. She reflects upon "the great things" whidi the Almighty 
has done for her, the experience of the Annunciation. In Codft 
presence she sings with joy of her experience of His saving work. 
God has locked upon her with a look of un^eakable love. She 
identifies herself with the "poor of the Lord," those who wait upon 
the Lord. She sees what the Lord has done for her as the sign of 
salvation, which will be marked by God's saving action for the 
poor. She goes back to her personal experience, "for the mighty 
(one) has done great things for me", and pauses for a prayer of deep 
adoration, "Holy is his name." 

She is the model of faith who believed what was spoken from 
the Lord. Though she is lowly, God can work wonders through her. 
Because she is receptive of God and His grace, the Almighty can 
work marvellous things through her. Being open to God's entry in 
to her life she has a special understanding of tlw very nature of Gcxl. 
This God scatters the proud, but exalts the lowly, remembering his 
promises. 
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In the social realm she sees the estaWshmeirt of the Kingdom. 
All the pxMnises of the prophets ate seen to be fulfilled as a new 
S 3 Wtem ai valuesj, cieatii^ a new c»der, establishing a new rektion- 
^p. In her prayer she sees in the very «nful, broken, ocmflict- 
ridden state of the w(»)d, the seed of Its liberathre salvation. 

Here is another hymn of liberation, another Magnificat of an 
adolescent giti Gitanjali by name, 16 years old, bom in Meerut on 
June 12, 1%1, who di^ of cancer in Bombay cm August 11, 1977: 

“I trust Thee, 

Yet 

Though you have 
Betrayed my trust 
And refused me. 

All I yearn for .... 

But dear God.... 

Isn't it amazing 
For I trust you 
Still?" 

Resplendent with the beauty of innocence, arguing perhaps Job- 
like, with the Master himself, she is telling us how to live with hurt; 
she is revealing to us how to live with continued faith in Cod who 
seems to hide his face occasionally, perhaps most of the time. 

Turning her shcai life into an everlasting song, she shows to us 
that life is precious and a thing of beauty. Enshrined in a faith that 
is deepened and purified by agonizing moments and illumined by 
the acceptance of that agony, this life, indeed, is a wonderful mys- 
teryl "You have betrayed me," she says tc God face to face; she has 
the courage to tell this to God as a friend, as her beloved. But in a 
moment trust becomes her basic attitude. Despite her clamour of 
sorrows, "I trust you still." Despite her feeling of God's betrayal, 
she places her confidence in God. Gitanjali fashions her Magnificant 
wrestling with herself, wrestling with God. Without knowing the 
details of the design of the Almighty, who has done marvellous 
things for her, Mary had sung her Magnificat; knowing very well 
what the Almighty has gifted her with, Gitanjali hums hers. 

Here is yet another Magnificat sung by our poet Tagore: 

"1 boasted among men that 1 had kiKnvn you. They 
see your pictures in all works oi mine. They come 
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and ask ma, 'Who is YvsT I know not how to answer 
them- 1 say, 'Indeed, I cannot telL' They blame me 
and they gp away in soom. And you sit there smil- 
ing. 

I put my tales of you into lasting songs. The secret 
gushes out from my heart. They come and ask me; 

'Tell me all your meanings.' I know iK>t how to an- 
swer them. 1 say, 'Ah, who knows what they mean!' 

They smile and go away in utter scorn. And 3 rou ^t 
there smiling." 

Tagore talks of the "lUa" of God. In our simplicity, perhaps 
even anger, we might deny our God — or "kill" Him at times. But 
"You sit there smiling." The smiling presence of Tagore's God, the 
arguing mood of Gitanjali and the faith-filled sulunission of Mary — 
all these reveal the fundamental character of God. No matter what 
mood we are in — sorrow or joy, doubt or suspicion, anger or bitter- 
ness, hesitation or blurred vision — He is just there listening to the 
complaints, smiling at our childishness. Watching the fun of all our 
moods, he "sits there smiling." 

In all the three cases what we see is our pursuit of God and 
God's pursuit of us in our conflict-ridden, tangled, muddied and 
muddled, historical existence. These hymns leave us a little bit 
dislocated, renamed, graced, and equipped to face the world of 
human history, to build the future, and to experience the Kingdom 
in bits and pieces. Standing face to face with that Divitw, all three 
converse with God, praising, arguing questioning, or glorifying. 

At the sight of Krishna's cosmic form, carrying creation in his 
body, shining with the light of thousand suns, wonderful and ter- 
rible, overcome with fear, astonishment, rapture, devotion and praise, 
Atjuna prayed: 

"I bow before thee, I prostrate 
in adoration, and I beg thy grace 
O Gracious Lord! 

As a father to his son, 
as a friend to his friend, 
as a lover to his beloved. 

Thou, O Lord, should bear with me." 

Yes, surely, such dtildish murmurings would make Him smile 
all the more. 
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God Ms hot ftni^ed with us yet! And n<»ie of us would like to 
remain as half Knifed products either. Bad) one of us has to sing 
our own hymn ot liberative transformation, otir own Magnificats. 
What form is mine going to take — silence, prayer, questioning, 
searching a story, a patalde, angry words, expression of agony, 
frustrated outbuits, h^lessness, hc^ against 1 k^, an abandon^ 
look? What is going to be its content? What form it takes is iw>t that 
important but that It takes a form is important, perhaps very im- 
portant. 


Correspondence 


Celibacy and Marriage 


Sir, 

I was intrigued by a small item in the letter of Fr Carlos de Melo 
(VJTR, Oct. '92, pp. 552ff)- He says that "the advisability of ordain- 
ing married men" is among the "points that are being discussed by 
the highest authorities in the Church." 

If this is true, it is good news indeed; but more precise informa- 
tion would be helpful. Two years ago, I was present at the Synod of 
Bishops that dealt with the preparation of candidates for the priest- 
hood. The highest authorities in the Church were there; but the or- 
dination of married men was not discussed and attempts to raise 
the issue were ignored. 

So there is a general impression that the sub)ect is taboo, though 
the urgent need to open'up the question is keenly felt at the base. 

Fraternally, 

St. Mary's, Mazagaon Pannananda R. DFVARKAR, S.J. 

Bombay 400 OlO 





Note 

Learning the art of Interfaith Dialogue with 

Muslims 


Today Muslims ate found in all countries of the East and W<est. 
Many of us seem to think that it is almost impossible to dialogue 
with them because of their fundametalist and fanatical attitude. We 
forget not only that they are seeking God as fellow human beings, 
but also that they have contributed a great deal to the art and music 
of many countries, including India. The last 1992 issue of the quar- 
terly Salaam of the Islamic Studies Association shows this through 
various articles. It initiates us into the art of dialoguing with Mus- 
lims, emphasising especially their Sufi mystical tradition which ap- 
peals to many Christians and post-Christian Westerners, as well as 
to Hindus. I was introduced by a Spanish friend to the great spiri- 
tual master Maneri.* Erwin Schoenstein, OEM, writing from the Phil- 
ippines in Salaam tells us how within a few short years after his 
arrival there he had picked up many prejudices against Muslims: 
they were cruel, violent, not to be trusted, etc. — many negative 
things. But later, living in a small town of the south where 97% of 
the population is Muslim, he discovered that he was mistaken. He 
gives as the secret of his discovery and success the inspiration of 
St Francis. When the whole Catholic Church was busy with the Cru- 
sades, Francis went to the Sultan of Egypt, Malik-al-Kamil, in a 
spirit of brotherly love and unarmed, thus opening the way to a re- 
lationship of good will and rhutual respect l^tween Christians and 
Muslims. 

Fr Schoenstein mentions some concrete points I would like to 
underline. I have found these imperatives helpful in my relationship 


1. See Paul Jackson's translation, Letlert from Mantrl Sufi Saint of MedieoOl India, 
Horiaon India Books, (C-52 Ntzamuddin East, New Delhi 110013) 1990. pp.458, Rs. 
395. 
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with Ffindu hiend$, living as 1 do in a village of the Himalayas 
where we ate the only Christiansy and in an Ashram where Hindu- 
Christian dialogue forms something natural and inevitable. He says: 

- We live in the midst (^Muslims. 

- We treat our Muslim neighbours xvith respect. 

- We listen to them in order to learn their experience of God. 

- We share our faith with them when they ask questions. 

The secret of this Franciscan's success and discovery of how 
even Muslim "would want a dialogue of life and faith* lies In those 
four points. They aiao it also brings out the secret of our frequent 
failure in dialogue: 

- because we do not dialogue through life, and living with them, 
but often only through cerebral contacts at the doctrinal /theological 
level; 

• because we allow our prejudices, most often due to ignorance, 
to overshadow our respect for ott\er people's faiths and feel superior 
to them thinking we alone have the whole truth; 

- because we are more eager to spade than to listen; more anxious 
to teach than to learn; more keen on theologising than seeking Cod- 
experience and the means for Sadham that can help one towards it; 

- because we do not have patience to wait till they ask questions 
regarding our own faith: our apostolic zeal for evangelisation is too 
much with us and obstructs our capacity to dialogue. 

I pray that we may begin to be humble, humble enough to ask 
God's forgiveness for our past arrogance, the way the Pope did at 
Assisi, humble enough to want to learn from others "in the Name of 
God, most gracious, most merdful." 

VANDANA, r.8.c.j. 


India Christian Handbook 


Work is underway on a comprehensive single-reference volume 
on Christianity in India, the India Christian Handbook. Under the 
editorship of Dr Saphir P. Athyal, former Principal of Union Biblical 
Steinaty, the Handbook will hopefully by released in eariy 1994. 
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"nw India Christum Handbock wfll be a leady tefetenoe of de- 
tailed inf<Mination regarding churdtes and institutionsi,'' states Rev. 
K. LungMuana, General Secretary of die National Council of Chuidtes 
in India. He also serves on the Editorial Council, the Harutoodk’s 
advisory body. The seventeen members of the Council represent 
most of India's major denominations and all-India Christian organ- 
isations. 

The India Christum Handbook vrill focus on tiie preserit state of 
the Church and the challenges it faces today. It intends to provide a 
directory of all Christian organisations and churches — Protestant, 
including conciliar and evangelical. Orthodox, and Roman Catholic. 
The goal is to stimulate evaluation in the Church, build networks;, 
and use limited resources effectively. 

"Our intent is that the Handbook should be detailed, inclusive, 
and missiological," says Dr. Ath)ral. The final product will clearly 
and graphically present the results of a systematic research project." 

Research has already commenced. Thirty-one state and regional 
researchers are based in the 25 States and 7 Union Territories of 
India. These researchers have collected the addresses of a broad 
range of churches and distinctively Christian organisations through- 
out India — organisations involved in various aspects of ministry 
sudi as accomodation, education, evangelism, justice, literature, media, 
missions, service, and welfare. 

Surveys have been mailed to these organisations and will be 
mailed to others as addresses are collected or sent to ICH headquar- 
ters in Pune. 

The staff of the Handbook includes 31 part-time researchers^ two 
regional coordinators, and five central staff based in Pune. For more 
information, contact India Christian Handbook, P.O.Box 1426, Bibve- 
wadi, Pune 411 037, Maharashtra, Phone: 0212-425382, Fax; 0212- 
436451. 
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Review Article 


Hermeneutics for Today 

P. MEAGHER, SJ. 

O ne of the feature* of modem biblical research and interpretation is 
the concern for and evaluation of the methods used in the search for 
the author meaning erf the texts and the meaning of the texts for today. 
Qaiity in methodology and an evaluation of methods is important because 
of the variety of ways the significance of biblical texts is pre^xsaed in the 
theologies and spiritualities which are, or claim to be, ways to understand 
the Christian message based on the normative authority cf Scripture. 

We shall survey hne a number ci recent publicaticms which expose 
aiKl/or evaliuite today's methodologies and we shall also comment upon 
their hermeneutics. By hermeneutics we mean the process by which the text 
is interpreted and imide a living and authoritative word for today. The His- 
torical Critical Method (HCM) is called into question in various ways. 
However, most authors indicate from different perspectives how imjxjr- 
tant, even if partial and at times dangerous, is the role of the rigorous 
approach the historical methodology, since God has disclosed himself 
within human history and through a human form of literary communica- 
tion. 

We begin, with a tine description and critical appraisal of the various 
elements of the HCM and more recent methodologies namely Scructural- 
ism. Canonical Criticism (Childs) eind Rhetorical Criticismr as applied to 
the NT, by C. Tuckett.‘ 

Tuckett writes with clarity, succinctness, competence and fairness for 
advanced students of the NT who have done some semesters of basic bibli- 
cal studies or are acquainted with modem biblical research. Having ex- 
plained how the Canon arose and given a balanced description of its nor- 
mative role within the Christian community, he covers all the areas of 


1. Rrading Uie New Testament Methods of Interpretation, By Christopher 
TUOKETT, London, SPOC, 1987. Pp. vlU-200.$ 6.95, lOTN 0-281-04259-4. 
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HOli. Piior to tois he deals with textual critidsnv The ficst anea atiictljr 
rdated to the HCM is the oontent, scope and value of tfie h^ks ooverad in 
nocmal NT ](ntroductions. The subsequent chapters handle Genre, Sfsuzce 
Ciiticisin, Form Criticisiii and Redaction Critlckim. 

Moving beyond the HCM perspective Tuckett describes and critiques 
the sodologlcal approach concretely distinguishing the aspects ci Sorial 
Description and Socidagical Explanation. Accepting the vahie of the recent 
explicit emphasis on the sodal dimenrion in the production of texts, («>■ 
fiected in the texts themselves, he correctly indicates that this is an Integral 
part of the HCM. He is more hesitant and critical (dx>ut the way modem 
sociological theories are applied to the NT and its society. 

In his appraisal of Canonical Criticism and Literary Criticism he Shows 
convincingly that both depend on the HCM, and brings out the value and 
weaknesses of each approach. He critiques the approach to the NT/Gos- 
pels as "literature" and the eagerness of some interpreters to cut the text off 
from the intentions of the original authors and give it a freedom of its own. 
The "fictional" character of "literature" and the inherent power of the text 
to evoke a variety of interpretations are surely part of the author^s inten* 
tionality. However, can all the canons of modem literary criticism be ap> 
plied to the NT (religious texts) in the same way, especially when a "nor- 
mative" inteipretation, in homiletics, theology ... is in question? 

I missed a study of Liberation Hermeneutics and of how the word 
analyzed by means of the HCM becomes the Living Word 0 / God In Chris- 
tian life through homiletics, theology, catechesis .... There are some sugges- 
tions foe Further Reading and valuable footnotes. 

This book is a very compTetent description of the main elements of the 
HCM and the other methodologies. Its real value is the critical assessment 
of the methods presented. The strength and weakness or limits of HCM are 
boldly and clearly stated and yet the author rightly, in my opinion, defends 
the HCM as "an integral part of New Testament study, whether such study 
is undertaken from a purely historical point of view or from a more reli- 
gious standpoint which accepts the text studied as in some sense founda- 
tional for religious faith" (181). The NT cannot be severed from its histori- 
cal origins. The other methods do not really answer the pressing problem 
of how to bridge the gap between what the NT meant and what it signifies 
today nor spell out the factors which control an authentic contemporary 
interpretation. The HCM is valuable for only a part of the interpretative 
process. 

There a number of other recent Introductions, and one of them is 
written with India within the purview of the author, D.J. Adams.* Though 
written prior to 1976 (as we assume from the bibliography) for a Chiiteae 


2. Biblical Hermeneutics. An Introduction. By Daniel J. ADAMS, Madras, CLS, 
(for Indian Theological Library), 2nd rev. ed., I9S7. Pp. xiv-164. Rs 23. 
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Qiristtan nadet^p, revised for an Indian readership scxm after 1976 (dw 
latest hiUiogtaphk entij^ and published after a long delay (1987), yet this 
boc^ will serve well for another ten years as a textbook for thedkigical stu> 
dents and offer valud^le reading for pastors and teachers of rdl^km. What 
reoammeiuls this study are its quality and the price. Thecdogi^ students 
will t«eed to aupplefnent the study In India widi more detailed and recent 
works cm 'responsible interpretation'*(12) which reflect works of Indian 
theologians, for example S. Rayan, M. Amaladoss, G. Soares-Prdbhu, A. Pi- 
eris (Sri Lanka), Felix Wilfred . . .(to mention only a few Catholic writers) 
and include the hermeneutics of liberation theology omitted in this work. 

After three Irdtlal and brief chapters, which could have been amalga- 
mated (basic d^cription, principles and rules), the author surveys the his- 
tory and 'schools' d interpretation: a. Biblical hermeneutics from the earli- 
est Church to this century; b. Major modem writers (Barth, Buitmann, Til- 
lich); c. The new hermeneutic; d. Conservative Protestant hermeneutics; 
and e. Roman Catholic hermeneutics (Lehmaim, Rahner, Congar, Kung). 
These are infornuttive and fair descriptions and evaluations. The reader 
will note that the title is more restrictive thai\ the coivtent as Adams does 
not restrict himself really to biblical hermeneutics, though this is his major 
concern. 

The following chapter, "Toward an Asian Hermeneutics," though il- 
lustrated by Kitamori (Japanese), Koyama (a Japanese in Thailand) and 
NacpU (Philippines), is applicable to all Asian countries. Though he is a 
European, the author's years in China enable him to write with insight and 
some authority. 

What makes this a good textbook is its foirness to various authors and 
traditions, the quantity of information made available, the flexible diversity 
of its descriptions of interpretation, the insistence on the scientific character, 
its culturally and historically diverse expressions and the need of personal 
involvement. There are quite a number of printing errors and the language 
is too sexist for 1989. On p. 137 we missed the mention of Vidyajyoti 
among the Journals available to Asian/Indian readers. 

An Introduction to interpretative methodologies for beginners grew 
out of a series of lectures for educators, preachers and other people with 
pastoral responsibilities (I presume the audience was Catholic), it is pre- 
sented by T.J. Keegan.* The reader is introduced to three more recent ap- 
proaches, synchronic in nature ("with time," or concerned with the given 
text as intelligible here and now and not in its evolution [diachronic — 
"throu^ time"]), namely Structuralism (S), Reader-Respcmse Criticism (RRC) 
arul Caitonical Criticism (CC). There is a constant comparison with and be- 
littlirrg (1 think this is not too strong a word) of the role and value of HCM 


3. .Intcipcting Ttic Bible. A Popular Introduction to Biblical Hermeneutics. By 
Terence }. KEEGAN O.P. New York/Mohweh, PauUst Frees, 198S. Pp. vu-177. $ 8.95. 
ISBN 0-8091-2747-4. 
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(diaducmic) which in my <^ii^on is not descr&ed as £^y as by Tudbett ar 
in Ihe more IteaHstic book of Bnawn upon which we shaD ccnnment bdow. 

The intcoductoiy chapten treat of the nahire and role of biblkal ctiti* 
dsm, its history and the general division between diaduonic and syn> 
chronic methods. Two important points are underlined, namely that ttie 
Scripture text itself, alive within the believing community, has a preem- 
inent place as God's Word; and secorwi, that the Word belongs to the 
believing community which has the potential to understand it and be itour- 
ished by it. The critics' roles have to be at the s«vloe to this community, 
assisting it to underatand the Word and not usurping the rights and role of 
the believer. Keegan utses as a comparison the role of art attd literary critics. 
The fired chapter indicates the contributicm of RRC and CC to the questions 
of canonidty and inspiration. Each chapter has a suggested leading list. 
An index and a very useful glossary of technical terms are added. The 
author uses the technical terms of secular literary criticism in his descrip- 
tions of the methods. The table of contents is given in detail and is a gtxxl 
guide to the contents. -.i> 

The description of S with examples (The Good Samaritan and Mark's 
Passion) is well done. The author outlines the basic presuppositions con- 
cerning surface structures, then the deep structures and the universally 
common innate structuring capacity of the human person which comes to 
expression in kinship, narrative and language. He states clearly the majcx 
goal of S. By analyzing the deeper mythical and semantic structures of 
narrative (language) it wants to explain How and Why biblical texts have 
certain effects and also, to an extent, what the text means. These areas are 
beyond the conscious intentionality of the original author. Keegan indicates 
that careful readers of a text will come to the meaning, and experience the 
effects of the text, but the structuralist shows Haw and Why the text oper- 
ates as it does and thus highlights the meaning. 

Three chapters are given to RRC, the cleeuest exaunple of narrative 
criticism. It is illustrated in an analysis of the Reader of Matthew's Gospel. 
Keegan obviously values this apptxaach and has described it clearly. The 
focal point is the text itself and the activity of the Reader "who reduces the 
virtu^ity of the text to actuality." The Text which has potential meaning 
becomes a reality when the artistic pole (Text as created by the Author) is 
actualized by the aesthetic pole (the creative activity of the Readei). Because 
of the creative role of the Reader, RRC ii\sists on the variety of ways in 
which the potentialities of a Text can be actualized. (Keegan speaks of the 
iiuleterminacy of the Reader.) Actually, as we shall see, a reader Is prede- 
termined by the world of his pre-understaitding and also by the constraints 
of the Text, 

Narrative Criticism is the concrete application of RRC to the Bible. The 
Text (Narrative Sign) is made up of the signifier (narrative) and the figttU 
fied (content which involves the Readeri s activity). A Text originates with a 
real Reader (RR) who belongs to the real world. Other authors rightly 
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betiiw«en Nftrtative Ciiticistn and Reader Response Cziticiun. 
A» an exao^ple we could mention the fine book by Maik Allen Powell What 
u Nomtttne Criticism? (VJTR 56[19921 p. 375). 

However, the Text is a distinct worid in which we have: the implied 
Author C^A\ namely a Uterar}' identity found in the text and distinguished 
frain the real Author; the implied Header (IR), namely the reader implied 
by this tesd which presupposes a certain type of reader, with certmn atti- 
tudes^ di^xisitionsy abilities and functions so that the text comes to life; the 
Narrator, the creation of the implied Author (the narrator of John's Gospel 
knows everything while Mark's narrator is quite limited); the Narratee, 
namely the person in the text to whom the narrator telk the story; and the 
Narrative World, a world < f the story distinct from the real world because 
it is only a limited slice of life with many gaps which the IR must fill, made 
up of pieces which he or she must pietx togmher. The I A forces the IR by a 
battery of literary techniques to give life to the Text at\d also imposes on the 
IR specific roles, attitudes and a value system. 

According to the RRC to identify the lA emd IR, the Narrative, namely 
the text as such, with the RA and RR and RW (Read World) is to commit 
the referential fallacy. (This is similar to identifying the correept of an ob- 
ject with the real object or story, characters, emotions ... of a film with the 
real world.) 

The strength of this approach is the constant attention given to the Text 
In lt.s uniqueness and the fact that it makes us look at the Text from the 
perspective of the Iinplied Reader. To the extent that the Real Reader enters 
into the role of the IR he shall be transformed by the Narrative Text. 

, ' Keegan does not indicate sufficiently the role played by some aspects 
of the HCM, the prtXKdure needed to recognize tlw lA, Narrator, and the 
physiognomy of the IR, rror the relationship of the Text World to the Real 
World in the case of the Gosf)eb which are not fiction. He applies Narrative 
Crifi'nsm to Matthew's Gospel, paying attention to the type trf IR demanded 
by Ais Gospel (cf. below the review of Edwards' book). 

RRC is a valuable approach because it concentrates on the demands 
and ex[>ectations of the I A and Narrator with regard to the IR and on what 
the !R has to do to bring the texts into being. Therefore the method opens 
up new dimensions of the texts and helps to bridge the gap between the 
RA, file Text and the RR. The Word comes alive in the life of the' reader 
with a transformative power. 

Keegan does not critique the RRC nor its application to the Gospels 
and specifically to Mt. On Mt he uses irdormatiem provided by the HCM, 
presumes that the reader of Mt knows Mk, and does not indicate how 
subjectivity is monitored. Why is ch. 13 central to Mt? What are the reasons 
to link the women of the Genealogy to the Canaanite Woman? How is he 
sure the IR is supposed to link 'left their father' and 'your Father* <rf chs. 
Saij^T? 




Relating; RRC to HCM and u^ng them together as complementary, 
afiomdtig eai^ tO oohtribute its specific value to the complex task of inter- 
pretation, would have enhanced this study. The bo(^ colludes with a de- 
scription of CC (mahdy the wexk of Sanders and Childs, dl. VJTR Si (19B7} 
S>2-93) and a refiKtion in the final duster on how the new methodolagwe, 
eqwe^y RRC and CC throw light on the place of the BS^le in the Church 
today and the nature at inspiration. There is a very handy glossary at 
technical terms. 

We descr&>ed RRC in ddail as fiwre are quite a number of ocenmentar- 
ies being written using this method today. We shaO iiKlude two here. The 
first, by R.A. Edwards, is an example of RRC applied to Matthew.* Fortress' 
Press has published coii^mnlan volumes for each Gospel. I found f^egsn's 
chapter on Mt more insightful and more clearly illustrative of this herme- 
neutic approach than this book. 

Without using technical language Edwards analyses the Goi^el (a story 
of Jesus) from the point of view of a reader who begins at 1:1 and just 
follows the story. Edwards shows how the narrator In a cumulative way 
leads the reader (IR) through the Gospel. He puts all the pieces together 
concentrating on the effects to be produced on the reader and by the reader. 
He indicates how the Narrator estdUishes his own reliability, the reliability 
of his narrative and of the central person, Jesus. The World of the Text and 
not the Real World is his interest and the special feature of his narrative. 

In my opinion the approach is a mixture of a kind composition 
criticism and a literary andysis of the skills used in telling a story. The 
difference from more usual approaches is that the analysis remains strictly 
within the world of the text without relating the text to Matthew and his 
community and his age nor to the Real Reader and his life. This book helps 
us to appreciate the Gospel as an example of luurative literature but not di- 
rectly as the Word of God. 

The other RRC commentary whkh we include here is Hell's study of 
Romans.* The specific nature of this short commentary is described in the 
sub-title 'Reader-Response. ' Hell describes his goal in these terms: the 
book 'seeks to articulate how the text of Ramans as a literary, rhetorical 
commuiucation 'works' upon, what persuasive effects it is intended to have 
up>oa its implied reader* (p.l). This method of interpretation isi^tes the 
text from the authesr and the reader, who are called imi^iied author and 
reader, since Paul and the Roman community are consideied only in so far 
as they can be discovered from the world of the text. T her efore great atieit- 
tion is paid to the rhetorical techniqiKS used, the literary and emotive way 


4. Matthew's Story of ]esus. By Richard A. EDWARDS, PhiladripWa, Fortteaa 
Press, 1985, Pp. 9S.N.p. ISn9 0-8006-IS19-7. 

5. Paul's Letter to the Romans. A Reader-Response Commentary. By John Paul 
HEIL. Mahwah/New York, Paullst Press, 1967, Pp. xii-195. $ 9.95JSBN 0-8091-189S-5. 
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argumentatkxi and ideas are devidoped and preaented, and the evocative 
character and potential of the writing. Heil does not comment in the usual 
exegeHcal way using elements fd the HCM, studying wonH interacting 
with other scholars, discussing exegetical possibilities textual problems 
backgnnind questions... 

Probably the word "commentaiy' ou^t not to be used without the 
descriptive "Reader-Response.' The study is somewhat like a paraphrase 
or an exposition in whi^ the reader is guided through the argumentation 
by means of an attentive care given to rhetorkal tediniques, rhetorical 
goals and the evocative and emotive purposefulness of Paul. The study is 
very dearly set out with {denty <d headings. Sketches of themes, diagrams 
of the basic literary structure, sununaries, introductions and m^r summa- 
ries at the end of nuqor sections add to the value of the book. It is very easy 
to read and follow. 

The reader is forced to pay attention to the text itself and be familiar 
with it. Some major terms are explained in an exegetical way. In the brief 
introduction the apocalyptic-eschatological framework of Paul's thought is 
described, the reader is introduced to Paul as the epistolary author and to 
the Roman Christians as the epistolary audience, and major aspects of the 
literary rhetorical character of the letter are described. The outline of the 
letter is similar to the normal outlines. The well selected bibliography has 
some gaps — Byrne's study of Romans, Sander' s book on the Law, Fitzmyei' s 
Pauline Theology, ... need to be added. 

The major theme and purpose in Hell's mind is Hope so that he calls it 
The Letter Hope. The verses which play a predominant role in indicating 
Paul's purpose are 1:11-12 (referred to sixteen times). The book achieves its 
purpose very well. Readers would find this approach educative and be led 
to apply the method fruitfully to other Pauline letters. This commentary 
must be supplemented by exegetical commentaries. The 'implied reader' 
knew the situation in Rome, belonged to that culture, was caught up in the 
life of that community and so had a power to grasp and follow Paul all of 
which the reader of the commentary does not have and for which he needs 
help beyond the guidarwe given by the reader-response meti-xx!. However, 
the method does deftnitely help the student to listen to the letter within the 
world of the implied author-reader even if the hermeneutical andT exegeti- 
cal tasks remain unattended to. Various methodologies complement each 
other. If I was teaching Romans I would be pleased to have this book in the 
library and recommend it to the students as basic readiirg. 

We return to books of an introductory nature about methods of inter- 
pretation. The description of the various interpretative methods brin^ us 
face to face with two questions: Why is there such a variety aiul even 
dlvUive diversity in the interpretation of Scripture? How do we bridge the 
gap between the scriptural text as God's Word written centuries ago and 
the Ovistian in our world so that the Word be a living Word? 
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Ferguson a ddmaw himself to these issusB.* Though he ^ 

peels of metiiOds d practkal interpretation, &e strength snd utility of Us 
book lie in Itis reflections on the issues involved in the complex erf 
interpretation. In (»ie specific section, and throu^xiut the book, he analyaea 
and emphasizes the place of pte-undeistandfa>g (presiq>paaitians/pte|u- 
dioes...) and its positive and negative function in the process of in l e ipi e to - 
tion. He describes the typ>es of pre-understanding (informational, attitudl- 
nal, idecrfogical and methcxlical) and its functions (comprehensive - limited, 
rational - irratireial, conscious - unconscious...) and ur^rlines the place of 
faith. He also analyses the different critical assumptions among Christians 
which affect interpretation, assumptions about the nature of the Bfole (unity, 
diversity, style, character) and concepts related to the Bible (revelation, 
inspiration, inerrancy, Word of God, Tradition...). 

As important as his emphasis on pre-understanding is the chapter 
devoted to such crucial issues as Bible-FaitK History-Revelation. Here the 
reader is asked to grapple with the problem of God's self-revelation in 
history, the meaning of history, faith and historicity and the resurrectum as 
historical. 

The final chapters are a historical survey and evaluation of representa- 
tive interpreters within Christian history: Origen (non-hislorical), Luther 
(naive historicity — exclusion of tradition), Schleiermacher, Dilthey, Hei- 
degger, Bultmarui, Ebling, Fuchs, Barth, Ott, Pannenber^ Moltmann, Lib- 
eraliorv Process and Culture theologians and Riooeur. In his appraisal Ferguson 
pays attention to pre-understanding and the respect for the historical char- 
acter of biblical revelation, the role of faith and the respect due to the text. 
All these writers struggle to make the Word alive for their contemporaries. 

Arrather very valuable section in the study deals with the practical and 
actual place of the Bible in thecdogy, worship, catechesis, f>astoral care artd 
formation. The theoretical and practical guidelines espedally for the role of 
the Bible in theology (pp. 108-115), Christian nurture (pp.126-28) and the 
general principles of interpretation (pp. 100-102) will be very useful to 
students of theology and pastors. 1 would have added a section on the 
prophetic nature of the Word. 

This book is theoretical, open and sound, practical, clear and quite a 
deep study. Although the description of the methods is brief and needs fo 
be supplemented, the comprehensive survey of the issues involved in the 
task of interpretation and the ordered, wise and informative treatment of 
them makes the book very useful for students and others foterested in the 
crucial and demanding task of malting the Word a living Word for today 
and who have tK>t read very much on this topic. 

Few Catholic exegetes have shown as much concern in their articles 
and books as Raymond Brown that Catholics grasp and appreciate the 

6. Biblical Hcrmeneutlca. An IntroducUon. By Duncan S. FERGUSON, Atlanta, 
John Knox Pres*, 1986. Pp. vi-220. N.p. ISBN 0-8042-0060-5. 


frultfiibiCM of modem bSdkal studies for an kitf^^ent and Qisistian 

life. He is mvaoe of the damage dcme to the faith life of Qiristians by boOt 
ultn-oonservative gtoiqis and publiadions in the USA (in India The LaUy 
gipiq/s journal would belong heie) and the liberal Cathi^ gnxips and 
writings. A me^ axaeem of his has been an exact and disciplined exegesis, 
and to desctfl>e and trace the tn^ory of the diversity of Christianity 
found in the NT, in the post-blbUcri age and also in the ongi^ng life of the 
duivdset today. His worlchasalsobeenmaricedby aoammitmeiri toecu- 
meninn. like others, he hss been brought into disrepute both by the attacks 
on his critical exegetical methodology and work by ultra consovaUves and 
by the misuse of his work and conclusions by 'liberals'. 

' Because critical exegesis is important and fruitful for the Christian in 
today's world. Brown has on various occasions defended the HCM and his 
own work. In personal and oxiperative ventures he has demonstrated the 
value and necessity of a critical study of the Word. Among his many publi- 
cations we mention the following: Priest and Bishop, The Virgin Conception 
and Bodily Resurrection of Jesus, The Birth of the Messiah, Biblical Reflections on 
the Crises Facing the Church, and the ecumenical works, Peter in the New 
Testament, and Mary in the New Testament. Like an earlier work. The Critical 
Meaning of the Bible (1981), his recent book deals with the question of scien- 
tific biblical exegesis.^ He clearly describes and ably justifies the particular, 
limited and yet necessary place of HCM in Roman Catholicism, describing 
his own theological position as centrist. He defends the method against the 
revisionist — both fuodamentalist tendencies and those who oppose this 
method siixce it questions their hermeneutical purpose and interests (i.e., a 
text has life of its own; and the Bible used to justify a cause in a proof text 
approach). A crudal question for many is the role and value of critical 
exegesis in relation to the development of doctrine. How is doctrine related 
to Scripture? Brown presents clearly and distinctly the presuppositions of 
the discussions (infallibility, value oi doctrines, language used in defim- 
tions...) and illustrates his understanding by example of doctrines for which 
there is (a) "abundant but incipient basis in Scripture" (Trinity, baptism, 
eucharist); (b) "slender basis in Scripture" (virginri conception, bodily Res- 
urrection of Jesus, Papacy); (c) "virtual silence" (Assumption, Immaculate 
Corrcepticai); and finally "partial silence" (institution of sacraments by Christ). 
In each case Brown shows what is its status (infallible, defined, ordinary 
teaching of the magisterium...) and how the bridge is built between the 
Scriptured evidence and the doctrine. He insists on the importance of criti- 
cally understanding the development of doctrine. In the following chapters 
he deals with conservative misunderstandings (McHugh and especially 
Laurentin on the Infancy Narratives) and liberal misunderstanding (Shee- 
han's liberal oortsensus). To illustrate the value of critical exegesis for 
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Christian life and beiief today he gives examples ol its oontributtons. He 
studies Majy and Marian doctrine (a repetition, reaUy}, the H«dy Spint (ncA 
sudt a gcxtd example), dte Local Chur^ (tfdt and itisighthil) atxl in Acts 
the doctriiud priorities of the early Q«urch (useful). Two note have b ee n 
appended, one on the Shroud of Turin (dal^ now) and a critique of Lau> 
lentin's exegesis of the Infancy Narratives. 

Educated Catholics, Bishops and Priests woiild profit greatly troor a 
careful reading of this book in which Brown uses and summarises many of 
his earlier writings. The problems Brown faces are present within the Catho- 
lic community in India where we have also liberals, conservatives and 
centrists. Often those at the centre are confused with the liberal or tire "left*' 
when they actually serve the Word and the community faith. The book ts.a 
vigorous defence of critical exegesis. 

Since we published a long article on "Hermeneutics and the Bibk to 
Liberation Theology" (VJTR 56[1992]385-402) we need not comment in de- 
tail on a collection of smticles edited by N.K. Gottwold.* Many of the essays 
approach the text from what could be described as a reader-centred 
approach or in-front-of-the-text approach. The concerns of the readers eiv- 
able them to find meaning in texts which have often been overlooked or 
forgotten. The reader gives life to the text. The predominant thrust of the 
collection is to survey, explain and illustrate how social sciences especially 
sociology are pertinent to the interpretative task. A sociological study of the 
texts enables readers to understand the production of the texts themselves, 
their content, aspects of the history of Israel, prophecy, Jesus' ministry, the 
early Church and also gives new dimensions to the hermeneutical process. 

A number of essays are written from the feminist perspective (Bird, 
Meyers, Schottroff and Schussler-Fiorenza). The greatest emphasis is given 
to sociological studies (Malina, Scroggs, Goftwald [Tribes of Israd], Theis- 
sen, Gager, Smith...). Some essays are explicitly related to class concerns 
(Rostagno, Fussel, Mesters, Hardegree and Siebert). The book deserves con- 
stant use because of the perspectives which eire emphasized, though the 
fruits of some studies are open to question no less than the questions posed 
by some authors about more traditional methods. The Asian and African 
dimensions of political zmd social hermeneutics are missing. 

The final book in this section is the most comprehensive survey of 
major interpretative trends covering the whole continuum of methods, it is 
an anthology edited by McKim of twenty-one previously published (at 
times revised) articles covering most dimensions of hermeneutics today.® 
The editor has gathered the material under five headings. 


8. The Bible and Liberation. Political and Social Hemneneutica. Edited by Nor- 
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The first section is BiUieal Aoenues which incSudM s rapid and ' Concise 
stuvey of lecent OT and NT hermeneutics and statranents on evangelical 
henneneutics as well as essays on interpretative procedures like t 3 ^^ogy, 
tensus plenhr, precritical henneneutks and the new hermeneutic ^ Fuchs, 
Gadanter, Rico^ and Ebeling (by TNselton). The overriding ooncnn 
out is how to move from ''there' (the author, text and ori^nal audience) to 
'here', the modern Christian community. In these essays we become aware 
of the profound effects the social sciences, linguistics, modem philosophies 
and the concrete context of modem life including injustice aiui oppression 
have on interpretative theories and practice. The authors show an adequate 
respect for the horizon of the text and of modem communities, and estab- 
lish a dialogue between these horizons aiming at their genuine fusion through 
a dialogical process of interpretation. The hermeneutical suspidrm (namely, 
of biases within the very texts themselves because they are human produc- 
tions) has a major rale to play and many voice their dissatisfaction with the 
HCM though normally they accept its limited role. Others, however, are 
suspicious of many aspects of modem approaches and look back to the old 
models and theories since the community has been served and enriched by 
the Bible prior to all modem (19th-20th centuries) critical study. 

In the second section. Theological Attitudes, two essays consider the 
influence of these attitudes on interpretation. Because the Bible is the Word 
of God, should normal basic rules of interpretation be employed? Kaiser 
strongly defends the absolute need of using the basic laws of interpretation 
inbuilt into all humaij. communication. He distinguishes clearly and em- 
phatically between meaning (what the author wants to communicate) and 
significance (the meaning for the reader today), insisting on the validity of 
the first step, nrunely the search for the author/ text meaning. In a second 
essay Thiselton takes up the objections to hermeneutics on the basis of the 
Bible being the Word of God. Are not the Holy Spirit's action, faith, the 
power of the Word, or the timeless truths contained in the Word, adequate 
in themselves for a faithful understanding? Though these approaches draw 
our attention to valid points, yet they ultimately deny the distinctive hu- 
man role of the author and reader. If we accept and underline the human 
contribution we have to face the problem of pre-understanding (common 
understanding/common ground/lived exp>erience) as a necessary aspect in 
the process of interpretation. Pre- understanding is needed to "unlock and 
disclose" meaning. However it is to a very large extent formed by influ- 
ences from outside the Bible (often inimical to it?), such as some contempo- 
rary philosophies and praxis, the socio-economic, political ideologies of the 
reader .... Therefore, the text must be allowed and made to question, 
influence, expand or change the interpreteri s pre-understanding. There is a 
hermeneutiqai spiral at work in good interpretation. Probably "spiral" is a 
more apt teon than "circle.' 

Three essays are gathered under the rubric Current Assessments. FioehlLch, 
surveying the area, makes two significant points. Attention needs to be 
paid to the scholarly interpreters themselves who are a comparatively new 
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phenomena. They have a double (oonflktingT) loyalty, to the ethos, prea- 
Sttiea and demands of professional scholarship and to their Church com* 
munity. FroeMich describes the hermeneutics at Stuhlmacher, who is re> 
spon^le fcs: an ecmmenical commentary series in German. Stuhlmacher 
critiques the HCM and insists on the need of the interpreter to be omnmit* 
ted to hear the Word as a member of the Christian community and to 
incorporate into all interpretaticm the understanding of the Word through* 
out its history in the life of the Christian community over the centuries. 
Froehlich seeks ways of recoiKnling the loyalties of scholar and believer arul 
pnxlucing richer ecumenical hermeneutics. 

In a more philosophical contribution on the nature, scope and func- 
tions of Hermeneutics, Gillespie reminds us of the need to clarify the mean- 
ing of the terms often used and to see how various authors have under- 
st<x>d them. He clarifies the meaning of the interrelated terms Interpretation, 
Meaning, Language and Understanding in the context of hermeneutics. The 
following are valuable aspects of his study: the distinction made now by 
many authors between sense (author's meaning) and significance (meaning 
for us) and r^crence (that about which the author writes? — text meaning); 
in his discussion of language, the treatment of semantic field, diachronic 
and synchronic linguistics, the influential and conventional nature of lan- 
guage, the debate about the sign or image character of language, the rela- 
tionship between leinguage and reality. He also discusses the interrelated 
inteipretative approaches which concentrate more or less exclusively (a) on 
the text: something said or written — to rationalize ("the in the text ap- 
proach"); (b) on the writer/speaker, someone who writes or says something — 
to subjectivize ("the meaning behind the text in-p>ersonal-experience ap- 
proach") and (c) on the reference {"sache"): what is said or written about 
something — reality manifests itself ("the in front of the text approach"). 
Related to the above apptxaaches are the ways "understanding" is used. 
U nderetanding is either to enter into the world of the author, or dialogically 
to allow a fusion of the worlds of aulhor-text-reference with the world of 
the interpreter. This leads again to the place of pre-understanding. Gillespie 
critiques the great writers on hermeneutics up to Ricoeur. One of his final 
paragraphs is worth quoting: "By analogy, the relationship of understand- 
ing to meaning is like that of a harbour buoy to its anchor. Textual meaning 
is the anchor which tethers the buoy of understanding to the sense, the ref- 
erence, and the significance intended by the author. The chain that connects 
them is the interpretation process. At the level of comprehending the sense 
of the text the cliain holds firm. At the level of appropriating the reference 
it begins to move with the currents introduced by the interpreter's pre- 
understanding of the subject matter. And at the level of applying the sig- 
nificance of the text it floats with the changing conditions of the seas of 
history. Yet even here it does not run free. For the significemce of the text is 
still anchored to the author's intention and moves only within the range 
permitted by appropriate historical analogies" (p.218). This is a fine sum- 
mary and explains the tyjje of autonomy we can posit for the text in the 
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process of appropriating the reference of the text. The essay also explains 
the ways various authors search for those features in human life and com- 
munication which are needed for the interpretation of teceid or ancient 
writings. 

The Bnal essay in this section, 'Mind Reader and Maestro; Models for 
Understanding Biblical Interpre t e rs ,' could be reflected upon fruitfully by 
the guild of scholarly Interpreters. The author offers two major paradigms 
of the self-understanding of the interpreter related to his attitude to the text 
and to the way he sees his relationship to 'the Church's nurture and pres- 
ervation of its self-identity.' He names the paradigms the historical and the 
linguistic. In the first the interpreter is either a historian or can be described 
as a Mind Reader intent on discovering the intention of the author for his 
original audience. He critiques this model both from the angle of 'author' 
and the complexity of mind reading. In the other paradigm the text has its 
own autonomy. Briefly describing the classical structuralist approach, the 
author's major contribution is to suggest roles for the interpreter to ensure 
the effectiveness of the text within the life of the believing community. He 
argues that "the fundamental form of the Christian interpretation of Scripture is 
the life, activity and organization of the Christian community" (p. 228). Text, 
community and interpretation are interrelated. He suggests models for the 
interpreter's role. The interpreter's self-understanding is characterized by 
his basic concern for nurture. Accepting the role and need of the HCM he 
sees the interpreter successively as a conductor of an orchestra, a player- 
coach, a deliberator irva process of }>olitical involvement and finally as a 
story teller. In each case the different roles respond to different aspects of 
the biblical text and its purpxDses. All texts have itineraries as they come 
alive within the history of the believing community which itself is the locus 
for discerning the appropriateness, truth and validity of the interpretation. 
The authority of the Bible as Scripture is commensurate with its effective- 
ness in the life of the community. 

In the final section of this very valuable book the editor has gathered 
essays which describe the Contemporary Approaches to interpretation. He has 
selected essays on the Theological (Barth), Literary (use of modem theories 
of literature). Structural, Contextual (Hermeneutic Circle), Anthropological 
("Supracultural Meanings via Cultural Forms' by C.H. Kraft), -Liberational 
(Hermeneutic of Suspicion and Praxis) and finally Feminist (Sexist Nature 
of Scripture and Emancipatory Praxis). We shall not comment on the» ap- 
proaches. The anthropological model is dialogical, p>ays special attention to 
the interpreter and receptor and to the context but respects the unique role 
of the Bible itself. 

This wolUid be the book to which I would expose advanced students 
and any adidt reader who is fascinated by the major challenge to make the 
Word of God alive for us today. The whole interpretative process and lask 
is a fine interplay and balance of a number of complex foctors which go 
beyond ordinary hermeneutics and yet must be true to all the rules of 
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hitman oomnuiiucation and interpretation because when God speaks he 
speaks in htunan words through human persons. At various moments 
interpreters will emphasiae one aspect moK than another. Damage is catiy 
done when one ^p^ or step in tlw process is given a disproportionate im- 
portance and other aspects ate omitted or denied any significant role. The 
three great factors ate the text (author, text, reference), the interpreter, and 
the context today. The aim is that tlw Word of God be a living Word today, 
the two-edged sword in human life. To bridge the gap between the WoM 
of God in the Bible and today' s believing community arui make this wc»d 
alive is the challenge. All hermeneutic theories are at the service of this final 
goal. 


Related to the question of interpretation is the problem of dehning the 
nature of and basis for the authority of the Bible. As Christians became more 
conscious of the complex process though which the Bible originated within 
the believing Jewish and Christian communities and the historical process 
of canonization, they were more aware that current explairations of inspira- 
tion and of the authority of the Bible were iitadequate. The ecumenical 
movement has also forced Christian denominations io clarify the basis for 
biblical authority and related issues so that the common and authoritative 
Word be a living and normative Word today. 

Robert Gnuse has surveyed and categorized the different approaches 
to the question of the authority of the Bible for students.’® The primary aim 
of the book is to investigate, evaluate and organize for students the various 
types of answers given to the question: Why is the Bible authoratlve? 

He categorizes the models used by biblical writers and theologians, 
somewhat arbitrarily as he admits, under the following headings; Inspira- 
tion (with four sub-headings: Strict Verbal, Limited Verbal, Non-textual 
and Social); Salvation History (with three sub-headings: Salvific Events as 
Authoritative, Interpretation of Events as Authoritative and History as Reve- 
lation); Existentialism (with three sub-headings; Classic, Symbolic, Com- 
mon); Chrislocentric Models (with two sub-headings: Christ as Norm, and 
Canon within a Canon); Models of Limitation (with two sub-headings: 
Open Canon and Limited Authority). 

As inspiration heis been the common Christian term for the authority 
of the Bible he discusses the various models which have been prop>osed 
While strict verbal inspiration affirms the inerrancy and irrfallibility of the 
Bible, limited verbal inspiration seeks to reconcile and respwct both divine 
and human activity, the particular type of truth to be found in the Bible and 
the purpose itself of the Bible. Moving away from the inspiration of the text 
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we have the theories according to which ideas of individuate are inspired, a 
nan>textual inspiration. The progress in biblical study has demanded that 
the rc^ of the communities of ^th in the formaticm of the Bible and the 
Canon be included in the study of inspiration. This has led to the proposals 
of social inspiration. Each approach is critiqued by the author. In retrmpect 
he concludes that inspiration, authority-normativeness (inenancy is excluded 
as a false category) and canonidty are distinct though related realities and 
the locus of authority needs to be sought elsewhere. This is questionable if 
it means the exclusion of inspiration and canonidty. 

In the next sets of theories for authority we move away from the text of 
the Bibie or one of its primary qualities to a description of the ways theolo- 
gians have used the Bible to give authority to their theologies and so indi- 
rectly to affirm the basis for its authority. The Bible would be authorative 
because it brings to us the actual salvific events (e.g.. Exodus, Death and 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ) or, according to others, the interpretation of 
these events. A further step is to affirm that all history is revelation; then 
the biblical text itself is really excluded as the centre of authority. 

Turning from this action of God in history or its interpretation, the 
authority of the Word is derived from and based upon its effectiveness in 
evoking here and now a salvific faith-resp>onse to the God who discloses 
himself or in transforming the lives of those who listen to it. Gnuse in- 
dudes here the theories which stress the diverse literary characteristics of 
the Bible and incorporate the predse mode of divine self-communication 
into their understandifig of its nature and the way it is actually effective. 
Many authors made Christ himself the locus of the authority of the Bible. 
They refer to the Christ event, the person and teaching of the Jesus of 
history or Christ as the living Lord of the Church. The OT is then authorita- 
tive in a typological way. The danger in such an approach is that sooner or 
later a "canon within the canon" Qesus' love commauid, Jesus' values, the 
Kingdom of God, option for the poor, social liberation, justification...) be- 
comes the source of authority and the whole of Scripture is no longer 
authoritative. 

Others limit the authority of the Bible either by positing an open canon 
and so allowing non-canonical writings to enjoy more or less equal author- 
ity, or by positing an authority independent of Scripture (tradition-magis- 
terium wrongly understood, spiritual experience, absolute truths...). . 

Finally, Gnuse outlines how the consciousness of biblical authority 
emerged. This lvelf>s the reader to evaluate some of the theories of inspira- 
tion and the normative character of the Bible. His final chapter on the 
ecumenical discussion, namely Scripture and Tradition, leads to our next 
book. Gnuse's book is a good text bcxsk, informative and evaluative, yet the 
readers are teft to formulate their own understanding of inspiration and the 
basis of authority. Any valid theory will attempt to combine internal char- 
acteristics with external factors, an interplay of the subjective and objective, 
the divine action and human collaboration and the role of the believing 
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ooBunutiity and the Spirit. 

We include in this review a series of importaiU documents produced 
by commissicms of the WCC cm authority and the interpretatkm of the 
Bible.** Thete ace five reports which respond to various needs and issaes. 
We shall make comments cm each dcxument. 

After a fine Introduction in which we journey through the whole area, 
the first docniment is entitled; "Guiding Pritvnples for the Interpretatkm of 
the Bible" (Ecumenical Study Cotrference 1949). It briefly outlines specific 
principles about the use of the Bible in reference to socio-political issues of 
the day. 

The second dcxrument tetkes up a major area: "Scripture, Tradition atui 
Traditicms" (Faith and Order Conference Montreal 1963). Defining the vari- 
ous meanings of tradition, the document describes the Tradition which is 
prior to all traditions and more extensive/basic than Scripture itself as 
"Gcxi's revelation and self-giving in Christ, present in the life of the Church' 
(p.21). To it are related both Scripture and all traditions, namely, the most 
diverse expressions of Christian life in history and also the confessional 
traditions and their expressions in cultural traciitions. This is an admirable 
attempt to find a criterion to evaluate all other traditions and to move away 
from the sola scriptura or magisterium or varieties of subjective criteria. 

The following document takes up the question of how do we bridge 
the gulf between Tradition-Scripture and our lives today: "The Significance 
of the Hermeneutical Problem for the Ecumenical Movement" (Faith and 
Order Commission, Bristol 1967). As the Bible is accepted as the fundamen- 
tal source of Christian life, its interpretation is basic to all the work of the 
WCC; yet we must reckon with a great diversity of attitudes to the Bible 
and its interpretation. This document reflects sound principles of herme- 
neutics. Acknowledging the place of the HCM because of the historical na- 
ture of the Bible, the document affirms the unity and diversity of Scripture 
as constitutive of its nature. It affirms many good aspects of valid interpre- 
tation — levels of meaning in texts (redaction), respect for imagery and 
symbolism, the relationship of the part to the whole, the value of secular 
sciences and philosophies and the positive role of pre-understanding. One 
major p>oint emphasized is that the questions asked of the text today open 
up new awareness of the biblical message and aspects neglected, forgotten, 
undervalued .... The document is aware that good interpretation ques- 
tions and modifies confessional stances and differences. 

In the next dociunent we enter again the major area of Gnuse's study. 
"The Authority of the Bible" (Faith and Order Commission, Louvain 1971). 
This is a rich document which faces the basic problem of biblical authority 


1 1. The Bible, Ite Authority and iDlcipretetion in the Ecumenlcel Movement. 
Edited by Ellen FL£SSEMAN-VAN LEER (Faith and Onler Paper No 99). Geneva, 
World CouncU of Chutchea, 1983. Pp. b(-79. N.{^ ISBN 2-8254-09643-0. 
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in and between the diurches. Oedessional difierences on tlds sid){ect> Ibe 
place of the HOd, ttte variety of hermeneutical a^^noadiea, the bapcetance 
die questions asked dt the Bible rising from oontempceacy experience, 
the impcfftance cf rdational centres in interpretation, the interrdatioriship 
between event and its interpretation, are all discussed. This document seeks 
to define the source of biblical authcmty. Is it external or internal to the 
Bible, CT both? What is the icie of the Spirit and the believing COTununity? 
How do interpretative perspectives affect the question? How is authcxity 
related to revelation? To determine the basis of authority is important in the 
search for and the undeiVtanding of the unity of Christians and the effec* 
tive witness of the churches (WCC) and for their responses to the chal- 
lenges, needs, questions and life in our age. 

The final document addresses itself to a neglected and debat^le area: 
"The Significance of the Old Testament in its Relations to the New' (Faith 
and Order Standing CoiQmittee, Bangalore 1978). This report is highly sig- 
nificant. The reason for the study was the diversity of attitudes to OT and 
its varied use (or lack of use) in tlw churches. The other four documents 
themselves are witness to the practical neglect of the OT as little explicit 
mention is made in them. 

With perhaps the exception of Liberation Theology and the recent Crea- 
tion Theology, within the Roman Catholic communion at least the OT nor- 
mally plays a minor role In theology, formation and homiletics-catechesis. 
The indispensable place of the OT, its re-interpretation, the relationship 
between the Testaments' and the place of the OT in Christian life are de- 
scribed with insight. The relation of the OT to people of other faiths and the 
Christian believer is tentatively considered. The OT canon, the complexity 
and types of relationship between the OT and NT within different ecclesial 
or theological traditions, as well as the large area of common perspectives, 
are treated. Different attitudes to the theological unity of the Testaments 
from the perspective of history are outlined. The relationship is described 
in terms of covenant, hope and wisdom. The specificity of the NT is de- 
scribed (Jesus Christ in his incarnation, suffering and death, his resurrec- 
tion and the Holy Spirit) and the term "fulfillment," often misrepresented, 
is carefully .defined. Those spiecific aspects of God's Word likely to be 
missed by the reader of the NT but highlighted in the OT are lisTed the 
OT is valued for itself though not separated from God's revelation in Jesus 
Christ. The study concludes with a short descripticm of its ecumenical rele- 
vance and recommendations about the Canon, the relevance of the OT in 
the life of the churches and the study of the OT and people of other faiths. 

Each document is placed within the historical setting of its origin and 
by means of footnotes in the fifth the inter-relationship between the docu- 
ments, the develc^ment of ideas and the variance in positions are indi- 
cated. T]^se statements are marked by conciseness, clarity and soundness. 
Tl>ey^|tiM^^‘4he ecclesial diversity within a more fundamental Christian 
unity fnia^tudes to the Bible. The reader notices that these are oranmission 
documeriis and not the work of one hand. 
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Maiy 

Maty in the Myrtery of th« Covenant. By 
LA POTTERIE, Ignaoe de, S.J. New York; 
Alba House, 1991. Pp. xlvi-266. $ 15.95. 
ISBN 0-8189-0632-4. 

This is a book of biblical Maricdogy, 
a painstaking analysis of the main Mar- 
ian texts. The theological interpretation 
of the texts searches out beyond their im- 
mediate, individual meaning about ]esus' 
and Mary's persons towards their wider 
significance in the mystery of the Cove- 
nant; "The theme 'Daughter of Zion', 
feminine figure described in the pro- 
phetic literature and the Psalms, is the 
truly unifying element in all our analy- 
ses* (Epilogue, 265). The Covenent per- 
spective, its eccicsial dimension, make 
the book significant in the present period 
of decline of Marian theology and devo- 
tion. 

This decline has been attributed to 
the Council decision not to present the 
text on Mary as a separate document but 
to include it as chapter eight of the 
Constitution on the Church. This decision 
was interpreted as a disapproval of the 
exuberant pre-Vatican theological and 
devotional literature on Mary. In fact it 
meant a turn from the often individualis- 
tic presentation of Marian theology and 
devotion to its full Christological and ec- 
clesial significance as it is expressed in 
the final title of the text: "The Blessed 
Virgin Mary, Mother of God, in the mys- 
tery of Christ and of the Church." This 
decision of the Council has symbolic sig- 
nificance: the re-insertion of Mariology 
into the lifestream of Christian faith and 
worship. It has been called by Ratzinger 
"a spiritual moment of watershed' (xx), 
which opens access to a new depth in the 
understanding of Mary. This depth has to 
be discovered. The present book is meant 
as a guide in this search, to see "the devo- 
tion to and the theology about Mary in 


their relationship with the mystery of 
Christ and the Church'(xxi). 

In four (unequal) parts the book 
presents 1. Mary as "Virgin and Mother,* 
an analysis of the Annunciation texts of 
Luke and Matthew and of John's pro- 
logue; 2. 'The Mystery of the Wedding 
Feast,* the anslysis of the Cana text; 
3. 'Mother of the Messianic People of 
God,* Mary under the cioss; 4. 'Arche- 
type of the Church, Mother and Bride,” 
chapter 12 of the Apocalypse. 

The author characterizes the method 
of modem exegesis as a process 'from 
philology to theology, or, in other words, 
from letter to spirit* (5). He is conscious 
that "exegesis does not have as its task 
the definition of dogmas' but rather "ef- 
fectively to establish the better founda- 
tion of the dogma' (19). In the explana- 
lion of the texts the author offers the im- 
mense wealth of his many years of teach- 
ing in the Biblical Institute, his thorough 
acquaintance with the patristic interpre- 
tations of the texts and modern trends 
and controversies. In deciding on his own 
explanations he does not simply follow 
the prevailing opinion but he may sur- 
prise the reader with translations to 
which he is not used. Most important 
may be his interpretation of Jn 1:13: the 
usually accepted reading refers the text 
to the new life of the believers (plural) 
who 'are bom not of blood, neither by 
the will of the flesh nor by the will of 
man, but of God." La Potterie insists on 
the singular and so refers the text to the 
origin of Jesus bom of the Virgin: 'He is 
not bom of blood . . . but of God.' Hie 
author surely does make a substantial 
contribution to this and other controver- 
sies. In his argumentation he proceeds 
with the factual presentation of vast his- 
torical and literary data. At the same time 
he is guided by strong convictions about 
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the Intentiom of the evangelists: e.g., in 
the question Qust ntentioned) of whether 
John 1:13 refers to Jesus' vitginal concep- 
tion he begins with the remark: 'From 
this fundaixientai visitm of St John, con- 
cerning the mystery of Christ, i.e., Jesus' 
life and work totally transparent to the 
Logos, we can conclude a priori and w^th 
certitude that he had to be equally inter- 
ested in the concrete way in which the 
Incarnation was accomplished in his- 
tory' (72). 

Every one of the texts treated in the 
bo^ is controversial in various details; it 
will hardly be expected that through the 
present book all these issues will be de- 
cided. But every one of these texts also 
containa a symbolic dimension which of- 
ten is not sufficiently recognized — this is 
mostly the case in John's gospel. In all 
biblical texts Mary is more than an indi- 
vidual person. The 'Virgin' of Nazareth 
and the 'woman' of John's Cospel are 
transparent to the mystery of salvation, 
fulfilling the role of the 'Daughter of 
Zion' in the Old Testament and antici- 
pating the mystery of the Church of Jesus 
Christ as its symbol and prototype. Sym- 
bols are a language by themselves, differ- 
ent from the language of concepts. They 
must be understood to some extent, but 
most of all they must be seen, not only 
with material eyes but with the eyes of 
faith. La Potterie's book helps us to see. 
In some passages and digressions he may 
go quite far on the line of scientific analy- 
sis, but he never loses sight of his basic 
intention to elucidate the symbolism of 
the biblical language about Mary, ex- 
preaaed in his title 'Mary in the Mystery 
of the Covenant.' 

J.NBUNER,S.J. 

Mary for all Chriatians. By John MAC- 
QUARRIE. Grand Rapids: Wm B. Eeid- 
mans 1991. Pp.xiii-160, $ 12.95. ISBN 0- 
8026-0543-4. 

Mariology was not a topic of contro- 
versy at the beginning of the Reforma- 
tion. LdBier and Calvin took over the 
bulk of the Catholic teaching about Mary. 
In theopiMile of the Counter-Reformation, 
howev^Mary became the symbol of the 
Catholi^ struggle against Protestantism. 
Conseqiuenlly an anti-Marian attitude 


developed among many Protestants 
along with an ontirCathoHc anlmooity. In 
the last century the conflict intenrified 
with the protest against the deBniUon of 
the Immaculate Conception and again 
this century with the dedaration of the 
dogma of the Assumption. 

The present book has grown out of 
the efforts of the 'Ecumenical Society of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary' which com- 
prisa Ottiiodox Catholics, Lutherans, 
Anglicans, Methodists, etc., along with 
Roman Catholics. It is the aim of this so- 
ciety to find in Maty an inspiration for 
unity among Christians rather than for 
conflict. This is not a book of controversy 
but an inspiring exposition of the full 
catholic understanding of Mary. These 
are chapters of rich and sound theology. 
It is, according to the title, addressed to 
all Christians, an exposition of the 'catho- 
lic' teaching with sensitivity for the ap- 
prehensions of Protestant readers. 

The first of the six chapters, 'God 
and the Feminine,' places the theme in 
the context of our society. The author is 
convinced that the sexual revolution of 
our days is not merely a social or anthro- 
pological problem but has its roots in the 
divine mystery itself. 'The study of the 
Marian mystery can help Christians to 
reach a fuller and more balanced undei> 
standing of the feminine in their religion' 
(23). The bSsIical data are collected in the 
chapter "Mary in the New Testament.” 
The author's rather negative interpreta- 
tion of Mark's image of Maty may be 
questioned. 

In the chapter on the "Immaculate 
Conception' the author seems to come 
into his own. It is a penetrating presenta- 
tion of Mary's holiness. The long doc- 
trinal development of this dogma' had 
been burdem^ with problems about the 
physiological origin of life. When speak- 
ing of Mary's origin "we should under- 
stand conception as the absolute origin of 
the person...; it speaks not about the fu- 
sion of cells or anything of the sort but of 
the mystery of coming into being of the 
human person' (62). Before the concep- 
tion in her mother's womb, Mary 'was 
originally conceived and sanctified in the 
divine purpose' (65). Therefore the 'first 
instant' in the definition of 1854 is not 
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Utniitad to the 1>Uiloginl moment of her 
phjniicd' origin iMt *reechee beck even 
into the eternity of God''(69). 

Ako ttte mystery of Mary's A»- 
eumption is seen not as an isolated doc- 
trine but as 'an authentic part of that 
wh(^ fabric that ive call the catholic 
faith' (83-S4). It Is the mystery of Chris- 
tian fulfilment which 'begins with the 
dormition erf the Blessed Virgin Maty, but 
is continued throughout the history of the 
Church and will be completed only when 
the Church is fully unit^ with the Lord' 
(95). 

With the chapter 'Mary Corre- 
demptrix' the author enters the most 
controversial realm of Mariology, the 
place of human freedom in God's re- 
demptive plan. The expression seems to 
contradict the basic Protestant 'dogma' 
of ‘sola gratia". Macquarrie maintairu 
that this is the case only if sola gratia is 
'interpreted in an extreme form, when 
this doctrine itself becomes a threat to the 
genuinely personal and biblical view of 
the human being as made in the image of 
God and destined for God, a being still 
capable of responding to God. ..and serv- 
ing God in the building up the creation. 
This hopeful view of the human race is 
personifled and enshrined in Mary'(il2). 

In the concluding chapter, 'Mary 
and Modernity,' the author faces the be- 
wildering estrangement between the gos- 
(jel world of faith, hope and love embod- 
ied in Maty and modem society with its 
ethics and values which he sees summed 
up in the triad of the French revolution, 
liberty, equality, fraternity. Mary's place 
in the modem world concretizes the 
problem of the Christian presence in our 
society. The author's struggle with the 
problem is open-ended — it finally remains 
the readers personal task. The Marian Of- 
fice used by the Ecumenical Society of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary is added at the end 
of the book. 

For Protestant readers the book is an 
invitation to rethink Mary's place in 
Christian faith and life and to examine 
prejudices which block the access to 
Mary. For Catholics it contains valuable 
perspectives and helps to outgrow fossil- 




ized formulae which at tiines obscure 
Mary's unique mystery. 

J.KEUNERrS^ 

Feminism 

God Is More Loving than a Mother; By 
A. Kulandaisamy JUUAN. Madras: CLS, 
1991. Pp. xiv-101. Rs 20. 

The author has dotw a comparative 
study on the Motherly Love of God in 
Deutero-Isaish and in Tiiuvacakam. Hia 
is a systematic and scholarly its work 
which brings out beautifully in its apt 
title God is more loving than a Mother, 
the content of the boc^ and the basic 
truth of Christianity and Hinduism as 
well. The book is part of a thesis de- 
fended at the Gregorian University. The 
bibliography and table of contents of the 
original thesis are included. 

Tiruvacakam, Ihe mystic poems of 
Manikkavacakar, belongs to the Tamil 
Saivite tradition. A.K. Julian has dorte a 
re-reading of Deutero-Isaiah in this cul- 
tural context, showing its richness and 
the similarities and dissimilarities with 
Tiruvacakam. The research done in the 
Indian context of 'religious plurality' 
shows how we can discover the deep 
mystical aspects of Saiva Hinduism and 
sincerely draw much from them. The au- 
thor is, besides, a competent biblical 
scholar. 

This book is an asset to the contem- 
porary Indian concerns of inculturation 
and dialogue. These are presented in a 
concrete topic and a specific culture. 
Any reader will find it easy to grasp the 
book thanks to its simplicity of language 
and clarity of thought. Clear explanations 
of difficult words and directions to pro- 
noutKe Tamil wokIs are also given. The 
book is a clear indication that a country 
like India is a fertile land for a new hei> 
meneulic and for a theology of religioiis. 

Sr. AUGUSTA, SD 
Through Her Eyes. Women's Theology In 
Latin America. Edited by Elsa TAMEZ. 
Maryknoll: Otbia Books, 1989. Pp. vii-166. 
$ 11.95 (pbk.). ISBN (WI8344-373-2. 

This powerful book is the collection 
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of tw 0 nty-el^ women theologUn*' re- 
tlectioaa. They met in Buenos Aiiw, Ar- 
gentina, Oct. 30-Nav. 3, 1985. They were 
from dtfrniHif churches, and from nine 
countries of Latin America and the Carib- 
bean. There is a diversity of c^inions, 
nuances, experiences and impreasions 
found in the book. 

About 50% of population of Latin 
America and for that matter of the whole 
globe are women; but women are con- 
demned to live in a worid of male domi- 
nation and female discrimination. Lven 
in the embryonic stage the female is con- 
demned, annihilated or just loleraled. 
Anna Maria Bidegain narrates that 
women were captives and slaves in num- 
ber of ways in la\tin American history. 
Woman was used for slave labour, she 
was the master's sex-tool, she was the 
mother who reproduced a labour force 
for the hardest kind of works. A male 
dominated ideology supported by his- 
torico-social subjugation kept or left 
•women on a pedestal of religion and fam- 
ily. 'Here she was everything”! However 
she had no role in political and profes- 
sional life. Teresa Cavalcanti says: "God 
is someone who helps us'belicvc wc are 
valuable and who helps us fight for what 
we need. Freedom is not our goal: any 
one who takes up the struggle is already 
free' (p.l38). Elsa Tamez says that 
women need a militant theology. There 
should be a theological and ideological 
approach. Women are created in God's 
image. 

It is emphasized in the book that 
women have to make new interpretations 
of the Bible. Maria Clara Bingemcr gives 
a lengthy re-reading of the Trinity. She 
culls out feminine traits in the Father 
merciful and benevolent; in. the Son, the 
manifestation of a tender, warm, and af- 
fectionate personality; in the Spirit, a 
soothing and gentle breeze. All these are 
feminine trails. An entire chapter is de- 
voted to Christology. Jesus stands for 
women. Similarly the chapter on the pro- 
phetic role of women in the Bible is well 
developed. Mary's song — the Magnificat 
— has a |)owerful tone. 

B|fbm this book wc grow in the 


awareness that in Latin Aineri<;a's 
evangelization and libetative struggles 
women have had and have a great, and 
pioneering role. Women's worth, equal- 
ity and dignity ate like the loat driichma 
to be diacovered and celebrated in theo- 
logical circles with great )oy. 

This forceful volume is a stimulant 
for a relevant theology of women. It 
leaves the sympathetic reader on a 
springboard foe further reflection and ac- 
tion. The whole approach is positive and 
full of vision. 

P.A. JOSEPH, OFM Cap. 

India 

Weakness of Power end Power of Weak- 
ness. Seeking Clarity, Credibility and 
Solidarity. By Somen DAS. Delhi: ISPCK, 
1990. Pp. 82. Rs. 15. 

The seventh ordinary meeting of the 
Synod of the Church of North India on 
'The Church's Priorities for the Last Dec- 
ade of the 20th Century' was convened 
between the 3rd and 10th October 1989. 
Dr Somen Das was invited to lead Lhe 
worship and do the Bible studies in th< 
daily sessions. A booklet which he pre- 
pared for this purpose has been revised 
and expanded for publication. 

This book contains six small chap- 
ters written with a biblical theological 
perspective. Focussing on different 
themes, each chapter has three selected 
readings from the Old Testament, the 
Apostolic Tradition and the Gospel. The 
author emphasizes the Church's priority 
and commitment to the poor and the op- 
pressed, giving concrete examples from 
the above three sources. 

In the first two chapters, he attempts 
to articulate the theme of charity in terms 
of worship and education. Worship 
should evoke a divine sense of love and 
justice leading us to engage in liberativi 
action in an unjust society. In this sense, 
he says , "worship and work must be 
one." To understand this truth we need 
to develop knowledge — and theologies 
education in particular. Such an educa- 
tion helps us to have an understandin 
which ultimately shows the way to dis- 
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ini wM «haptecii analyae 
tiw.<^i«li'> cr«|9>jlUy in Ikdm at her 
ondcntMt^Ung and use af power. Du hM 

Udsen Max Wdwr'a Geraeiiudu^ (humea 
oommunity in farmation) u hue to 
quenlion ttie nabue and function of the 
community whidt wanta to fonn die 
Chuicfa of Ckid. Aococding to him, (he 
fundannenlal problem in the Church ia to 
develop a life of communion among the 
membeta, a team spirit for the common 
welfare. He insiata on the oollegial hierar- 
chy in the Churdi. 

The wodd's acientifk and intellec- 
tual power ia not able to overcome the 
poverty and in|uatice in the majority of 
the maaaes. Das calls this the weakness of 
power. By contrast, the powerless poor 
and r^presaed develop strength and 
courage to fight againat injustices and for 
their own liberation and empowermenL 

In the last two ehaptera Das dis- 
cuaaes the need an authentic solidarity of 
the Church with the oppressed masses 
who arc deliberately denied justice. He 
gives a new perspective on the concept of 
righteousness. It means sharing, caring 
and fellowship. He feels that the Church 
is called from diakonia (service) to dikaio- 
syne (justice). 

Jesus searched for Cod's will 
through struggle, suffering, sacrifice and 
even the death on the cross. Discerning 
the will of Cod is our mission and loads 
us to commit ourselves fully to the libera- 
tion of the oppressed. For effective action, 
we need to have a deeper understanding 
of socio-political, economic and cultural 
perceptions and a systematic analysis of 
society today. 

In the appendix, six 'orders of wor- 
ship' on the same six themes are given. 
These prayers could be used in any meet- 
ing of priests, religious or bishops. 

The power structure of the Church 
today and its consequences on the power- 
less are very well analysed. At the end of 
each chapter. Das raises relevant ques- 
tions, challenging the commitment and 
the attitudes of clergy, especially the hier- 
archical Church of North India. This book 
provides a fundamental understanding 


of, guid^M* for md appioMhoi to 
feeUve Ubentfee octioa. fi tbo gives a 

biblical bale for the gpirituaUty of Mdai 

activiats and others nvho are oominitted 
to empower the poor. 

A more dabocote study of eadi 
topic wouM have helped to 
mom deeply the iaa u ea which dtaUenga 
the Church and the attitudea of the 
Church autooritaaa lowarda thcoe iaauea. 

L. JCB AMALAl RAJA, SJ. 
Some Reflections on the Theme of Con- 
tinuity and Change in Indian Cultiwe. 
By NeviHe JAYAWEQtA, Delhi: ISPCK, 
1990.Pp.72.Ra2S. 

Jayaween preaenta an anuning 
amount of Information and reflection on 
several aspects of Indian thought He has 
developed his ideas syslematicaUy and 
put into ^mple language what one 
would find difficult to express. His pres- 
entation is succinct and precise. A lay 
person in philosophy would find it quite 
easy to follow the development of 
thought The treatmdht of the Indian 
ethos and culture from the point of view 
of Indian philoeophy is fasdnallng. This 
may be called 'applied Indian philoso- 
phy'. In other words, the book preaenta a 
panoramic view of Indian philosophy, 
culture, tradition, and ethos in clear 
terms. 

The author relatea the above themes 
with some external fortes from outside 
India and shows how down the centuries 
they too have shaped today's Indian soci- 
ety. One point to make here is that Jaya 
weera has a positive outlook of Indian 
development in the economic, sodo-poli- 
gical, and cultural fields. He has com- 
bined well the universal and the particu- 
lar and material. From these he rises to 
the spiritual aspects of human existence. 
In studying the past and analysing the 
present in the light of what haa gone be- 
fore Ihe author tries to evolve a future for 
the whole of humanity and envisages a 
culture that will accommodate diversity 
and yet bring about unity among all 
peoples. 

Finally, the author invites the read- 
ers to leave behind the 'cave mentality' 
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tKat fMtriM oaf vWon and oar heaita. 
TKoug^ httmanity haa come ter team die 
j^yeical CBVca of OUT anceatoiev it haa stUl 
to leave the cave of the heart and mind 
and come out into the li^ and broad- 
Dow of vision, so that the present and fu- 
tuM ^nentiona nay concentrate on the 
task ^ humanising rad spiritualiaing our 
global cultucs. To achieve this goal In* 
dia'a culture can play an important role. 
In this way Jayawema ends on a highly 
positive note, leaving a challenge for 
each of us. 

K.U GEORGE 
National Development and Tribal Dep- 
rivation. Edited by Walter FERNAND^. 
New Delhi: Indian Social Institute, 1992. 
Fp x-403. Ra.120. 

As the title of the book indicates this 
edited work divided into three parts is a 
discussion on the economically deterio- 
rating plight of the tribal people in the 
wake ^ the National Development at- 
tempted through our Five Year Plans. 
Though the integration of the tribals into 
the mainstream of India seems to be a re- 
ality, the process has not taken into con- 
sideration the tribals as ctfual partners of 
development. They remain subordi- 
nates. With this contradiction in mind, 
the traditional tribal system is studied in 
the first part of the book. In the second 
part the nature and form of tribal depri- 
vation are analyzed showing the ugly 
side of our rtational development. A 
search for solution is attempted in the 
third part. 

The socio-cultural and economic 
value systems of the tribals (community 
ownership, marriage customs, ecological 
dependence shifting cultivation, etc.) 
have been adversely affected by the mod- 
em planned development. The modem 
sense of property rights has shattered 
many aspects of the tribal community 
and its very identity. In penetrating ar- 
ticles B.K.Roy Burman ('Historical Proc- 
ess' in Respect of Communal Land System 
and Poverty Alleviations among 
Tribals'), John Deeney and Walter Fer- 


luuides (*Tribalar Their Dependence cm 
Forasts, titelr Traditions and Manage- 
ment Systems'), A».T. Joseph ("EduKV 
Bootbgy of Reptfea in Rriation to Health 
Care Among Tribals in Madhya 
Pradesh'), and A.K.Gangwtr and P.S. 
Ramakrishnan (* Agriculture and Animal 
Husbandry among the Suiimgs and 
Nishis of Arunachai Pradesh'), explore 
the character of the tribal tnditons. Vari- 
ous forms of Tribal deprivations are sjrs- 
tematicaliy analyzed by L.K. Mahapatia 
('Development for Whom? Depriving 
the Dispossessed Tribals'), Mathew 
Areeparampil ('Forest Policy and Denial 
of Tribal Rights'), Philip Viegos ('Land 
Control and Tribal Straggle for Sur- 
vival'), M.S.A. Rao ('Non-Tribal 
Colonisation and Tribal Deprivation in 
Andhra'), and Geeta Menon ('Tribal 
Women: Victims of the Development 
Process'). A search for solutions is at- 
tempted by Walter Fernandes, ('Forest 
Policy: A SeJution to Tribal Depriva- 
tions?'), P.C. Mohapatn ('The Develop- 
ment of Scheduled Tribes in Orissa'), 
Rudolf C. Heredia ('Maratha and Tribals: 
An Evaluation of Approaches to Rural 
Inequality'), }.M. Hereto ('Milk Coop- 
eratives and Tribal Poverty in Gu|arBt: 
The Need of Education and Manage- 
ment"), Bhupinder Singh ('Deepening 
Dilemmas of Tribals and Technology*), 
Buddhadeb Chaudhuri ('Social Sciences, 
Health and Culture: The Tribal Situ- 
ation'), and Boniface Minz ('The Jhar 
khand Movement'). In this part the offi- 
cial solutions (e.g., the Forest Conserva- 
tion Amendment, 1988), various volun- 
tary community based efforts, and the 
peoples' solutions are well described. 

This book is highlights the problems 
facing our tribal community in the. wake 
of developmental planning; it is a new 
challenge to the often questioned notion 
and mode of development. The useful 
references and detailed indexing make 
the book all the more appealing to people 
concerned with the ptobtems of the tribal 
community. 


John CHATHANATT,S.J. 
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RsadiBg lb* of John. An Intto- 

duetion. By Kevin QUAST. New York: 
PmlM PteM, 1991. Pp. viU-16S. $ 8.9S 
(pbk:). ISBN 0.8091^2974. 

A« the title and die aubtitte cleady 
indicate, the book ia itieant to introduce 
die reado: to the Goapel of John. It is 
divided into sixteen chapters, followed 
by a aelect bibliogtaphy ‘For Further 
Reading and a ‘Subject Index.‘ Each 
chapter begins with an introduction, fol* 
lowed by a sort of a running commentary 
on the Gospel text section by section, and 
ends with a conclusion which sums up 
the major thrust of the chapter. Some 
‘Study Questiona,‘ given at the end of 
each chapter, are helpful for the begin- 
ners to pay attention to the Gospel text 
There are also a number of useful charts 
and maps in the book. 

The introductory chapter mentions 
some of the characteristic features of the 
Gospel (‘Gospel for all readen,‘ ‘ Gos- 
pel of the syinbolic,‘ ‘Gospel of glory,' 
‘Gospel of Ihe Spirit,' ‘Gospel of the 
present'), its background (‘The Jewish 
Base of the Gospel' and ‘The Beloved 
Disciple and His Community'), its liter- 
ary character (‘Composition and Ar- 
rangement,' ‘Purpose for Writing' and 
'Structure'). Here Quart provides the 
reader with a hermeneutical key: ‘The 
key to interpreting the Goapel of John can 
be summarized in one phrase: redemp- 
tion by relationship. John teaches that 
salvation comes through believing and 
knowing the incarnation of faith and 
truth. Eternal life is lived in relationship 
to Jesus, God on earth. This relationship 
involves intimacy, trust understanding 
obedience, and unity of action and will' 
(p. 3). While the basic insight may be 
valid, one wonders what ‘the incamatian 
of faith' means and whether the Johan- 
nine Jesua is simply ‘Cod on eorth'l Fur- 
thermore, the intr^uctory chapter is too 
short and sketchy and the author leems 
to be too dependent on R.E Brown's com- 
mentary regarding the Gospel's composi- 
tion and structure, without taking ouffi- 
cientiy into account more recent schoiatly 
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atudiaa on the sMUer. 

M«iy of the difRcalt v«n at ora well 
explained by QuosL For example, he 
brierpreta Jn 16:8-9 ea foUowa: *To con- 
vict the wc^ of obi ia to convinoa people 

thet It is wroiig to ceject ChcisC Jite Jotm, 
the ultimate ain h mtoeUef (Jn 165). Such 
unbelief ia reprehenabie becauae it iaauea 
fnun rejeetk)^ not ignorance, of the sav- 
ing rev^Uon' (p. 108). But it iaalao true 
that aome of the eiUginatic Jbhannine 
phnaes auch as 'doing the truth' (Jn 
3:21) are pasoed over in silence and oth- 
ers like ‘the ton of perdition' (Jn 17:12) 
are given questionable interpretationOi, 
for he aays about 17:12: ‘It ia better to 
read John's phraae as a simple effirma- 
tion that Judas was destined to perish as 
part of the saving plan' (p. 115). b Quast 
reading Protestant predestination into 
the Johannine text? 

Quast's book may be described, not 
so much as a good introduction, but 
rather as a short commentary on the Cos- 
pel of John, which however, is not ss 
good ss the one by James MePolin in Ihe 
New Testament Message series. ReaaaHpfg 
the Goepel of John may, however, be rec- 
ommended for acquisition in Seminary 
libraries especially for the ‘Study Ques- 
tions' appended in every chapter. 

George MLAKUZHYIL, S.J. 
Buddhavaesna and Dei Veibum. A Phe- 
nomenological and Theological Compari- 
son of Scriptural Inspiration in the 
Saddharmapundarika Sutra and in the 
Christian Tradition. By Michael FUSS. 
Leiden, etc., EJ. Brill, 1991. Pp. xvM79. 
GId 240, US$ 137. ISBN 90-04-08991-8. 

Thia Gregorian University doctoral 
thesis by s priest from Bonn, puUished in 
the Brill's Indologicsl Series, na 3, is re- 
ally two books in one. The aim of the the- 
sb ia to analyse s concrete significant 
acripture oo as to lay the groun4 for a 
theological inquiry into )U 'bupiration'. 
Thus the theaia continues and takea into 
account the quest started in Indb about 
twenty years ago regarding the Iheologi' 
cal onid paotoral signiBcaiKe of the scrip- 
tures of the wodd sdigions. It should 
therefore be of bileresi to the theoiogfosl 
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eBtaMUimoit of owNboofiliy. 

In the fiat clNi|p|cr whkh coven httf 
fite book the aotlm ylvce a caafid and 
detailwl account of may be conaU- 
and tha foundafiMpI acriptaa of Ma- 
hayana Baddkkaa, papulariy callad the 
Lofaw Suta, o o mp eaad- aiound die fiat 
cantauy CB. The fl la a iy yma^ fiw MSS, 
the teNtual Matoty, the ano^eity, die 
language, form^ittleal daeaifleaUon and 
adactional aaalyafc of the Suta aa ex- 
amined in detail Tile infonnation U gath> 
eied fiom aandatd Bnddhotoglal adted- 
aahip, parttculacty Gcranan. Great atten- 
tion ia given to detail, and important 
worda or expaaaiona of the Buddhiat ta- 
dition aa aubmitlad to careful analyaia. 
The 27 abics of Appendix 4 (pp. 361-419) 
aa a mine of information about the Suta 
which acholaa and atudente will want to 
consult. The theology of the Sutra is taken 
up for a moa specific study in the second 
part of the femrth chapter, whea the 
quation of ita inapiation ia finally tack- 
led within the background of the Justin- 
ian theological view of the logot tuptrma- 
tikoi and the seeda of the Word. 

The intetmediafy chaptea 2 and 3 
deal with Catholic teaching on inspia- 
tion, with apecial attention to Vatian II 
and contemporary theological reflection, 
respectively, in the latter the author gives 
great importance to inspiration m the 
written equivalent of revelation and 
rightly relates it to the mystery of the 
Word incarnate. 1 think it should also be 
more specificaily related to the eschatol- 
ogy of revelation, ie., the mystery of the 
resurrection of Jesus. Regarding the scrip- 
tures of other religions the author says: 
'if these scriptures show a fundamental 
openness towards Christ, although ad- 
mittedly of different quaifty than the 
immediately preparatory writings of the 
OT, and prove to be truly, inspired, then 
they belong in a broad sense to the 
CKbrch and tMv find here a new reading 
in the light of the Christ-event' (285). 
One may Iquanel With the word 'b^ 
long*, but I think that the idea behind the 
expression can be defended: die validity 
of the re-reading' (d thM scriptures from 
within the Christian faith, provided it la 


done with apemMH, htunillty Itiil 
spect far the text and the tiadil^ b^Mnd 
It. 

The fourth and hat diaptor intenda 
to bring out the t heri a .p r o p ca e d long qgp 
by Indian thaoiogiqfist the Sutra can be 
contideted aa ittapUed in bn analogical 
tenae even If it is not counted aa canoni- 
cal The author atrcaaes thb ration dl 
this understanding 6f inspiration to die 
incarnation of the Word fa Jesus Chrht, 
and works within the indusivist lAodel of 
a theology of religions. Yean ago I drew 
further r^ections and outlined other ap- 
proaches to this (hecdogy fa buBen Thio- 
logiad Studies (20tI983]16-36), an article 
which could not mentioned in the rather 
exhaustive bibliography on the matter 
completed in March 1983. 

One cannot but rejoice at this fresh 
inquiry into a significant aspect of the 
theology of religions. Not all will be con- 
vinced by the method adopted. Much of 
the detailed study of the Sutra has little 
relevance for the tlieological thesis. The 
study of the text, its content and role fa 
the faith community of the Mahayana 
does not of itself establish the basis for 
the theological affirmation of the reality 
of inspiration. The strength of the argu- 
ment depends in great part on the (valid) 
theological presupposition of the pres- 
ence and work of the togas (or of the 
Spirit) of Cod in the history of humanity. 
But then Why speak of such 'inspiration' 
otdy in relation to “scriptures*? Why not 
in regard to any other helpful text? And if 
this is accepted, does not such a broad 
‘analogical* inspiration practically 
empty 'inspiration' of its the theological 
meaning? 

The style of the book is heavily teu- 
tonic and at places difficult for an English 
speaker to decipher (e.g., pp. 225, 315...). 
lite external presentation is elegant and 
attractive as one expects from Bnll (at 
what price!), but the proctfreading could 
be improved: letters are often dropped, 
not to speak of faulty grammar. The San- 
alerit diacritical marks are remarkably 
well used, “cease* in line 4 of p. 26 
should presumably read “cede* or “con- 
cede*, and chapter II on p.226 should 
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chapter II. I wai puzzled in the 
analy^ of the Salta; ^tantmi chaplets 
are n and XVI Cttw Icdmcf") on p. IBIj IL 
Vn aiul XVI on p. 191; hot on p. 331 *dte 
kemri* isch.)Q. 

Teacheis of theology may wont to 
take note of the reported omission (p.228> 
n.l01} of a full and important sentence <tf 
DV 24 in Flannery's translation ("The 
saoed Scriptures contain the Word of 
God, and b^use inspired, are the Word 
of Cod'). The book has no Index, whidi 
is a great pity. It has a long bibliography 
of all the many areas studied, srul the 
abundant footnotes ate in the right place 
— at the foot of the page. Thanks, pub- 
lisher! 

G.GISPERT-SAUCH, S.j. 

Asia 

Mystiques d'Asie. By Joseph MASSON. 
Paris: Desclee de Brouwer, 1992. Pp. 300. 
14S FF. ISBN 2-220-03301-5. 

This book by a seasoned Belgian In- 
dologist brings together under one cover 
three great mystical traditions of Asia not 
often pul together Hinduism, Buddhism 
and Islam. The study is both analytic and 
synthetic, bringing out the specific ele- 
ments of each tradtition and placing 
them in situation of mutual dialogue. 
Both the ends and the meatu of mysti- 
cism are given due attention. 

The section on Hinduism (II) covers 
the Upanishads, the Gita, Sankara, Saiv- 
ism and Vaishnavism, Ramanuja ("the 
philosopher of the heart"), and 
Ramakrishna. The next section on Bud- 
dhism studies first the original message 
of Indian Buddhism, then the monistic 
trends elsewhere in Asia (specially China 
and Japan), and finally the bhakti mysti- 
cism of the Amida and Kuatuion Bud- 
dhism. Islam is studied in Section IV by 
first facing the problems of mysticism in 
such a religion of transcendence. Masson 
then presents the early mystic tradition of 
the 9th and 10th centuries (al-Bistami and 
al-Hallaj); the great schods of Junayd, 
"the spiritual director," (Maneri is not 
mentioned), Ibn-Sina and al-Ghazzali 
and other suBs. The discoune is reflec- 


tive ttiroughottt the work, bteisive in Its 
questions, mnneed In its conclusions. 

Many may find the first section the 
most enlightening. It is a kind of synthe- 
sis that one could read after fite rest of 
the book. It Introduces the nwsning of 
mystidsm in clesr language but infused 
with a aenae of the mystery, and fiten 
asks^ Why doea mysticism se^7 Whst 
does it Se^7 How docs it seek? The dis- 
ctission is clearly fiom the peispcctive of 
Western mind, "fite realist pluralist phi- 
losophy that nourishes specially the 
Christian outlook* (73). The natural /su- 
pernatural schema Is present thtxwghout. 
Monotheism is incompatible with Mo- 
nism — and is the revealed Truth. How- 
ever the philosophical reason remains 
sufficiently open. Place is made for the 
mysteiy ol grace and for transcendence, 
for the abyss of the unknown. The profes- 
sor puts questions that need to be put. 
Perhaps he has presuppositions that need 
to be questioned. 

Characteristic of the book ace its 
clarity of thought and language, pre- 
sented in aptly titled sections and subsec- 
tions, a frequent recourse to original 
sources, a sensitive respect for the tradi- 
tions studied even when questions are 
raised. A fine reproduction of the Nata- 
raja graces the cover page. 

G. GISPERT-SAUCH, S.J. 

11 'Nea Legs.' IL Soinmo Bene e Fine Ul- 
timo. By Ippolilo DESIDERL S.J. Introd., 
translation and notes by Giuseppe Tos- 
cano, S.X. (Opere tibetane dt Ippolito De- 
sideri, S.). Vol. IV). Roma; Istituto Italiano 
per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, 19B9. 
Pp. 359. Nq>. 

Desideri is an extraordinary Italian 
Jesuit who spent just six years in Tibet in 
the early 18th century and during the 
time learned not only Tibetan so as to be 
able to converse with the learned monks 
and write books in that language, but 
also the philosophy of Mahayaiui Bud- 
dhism then prevailing in the Roof of file 
World. While his Italian works were pub- 
lished long ago, his Tibetan writings had 
never been published until in 1981 the 
Xaverian Fr Toscano began reproducing 




tiMM by Btodmt ptbOit^ method* and 
poManUng them to Ih* wodd of •cholaz* 
with tidi inbodnetion*, note* and a com- 
{date Italian tnunaUU^ Toot vohunrn 
have *o far baan pnbUahed: in 1961 (ha 
T'o-Rana, *Tha Dawn* or a pcopaedautk 
of a Chdallan apotogeltc in 1962 tha 
Snin>Po or tha caaanca of the Chtiadan te> 
Ugion; in 1984 tha Byan-ICun*, a theodicy 
of Cod the Cteatoc; and in 1989 the work 
under review. I had raviawad the fint 
two volume* in Mum Church Hatorylu- 
vitw 18 (1984) 154-8 and given an account 
of the aame and of tha work of Deaideri 
in Ignis Studies 3(1986) 26-34. 

The volume under review contain* a 
treatiae on *The Supreme Good, the Final 
End.' It •tarta with the definition of the 
Supreme Good a* the goal of all who do 
go^ and virtuous deeds and affirms that 
the Supreme Good must be Self-existing 
Uncaused, Perfection Itself and a Sub- 
stance. We see that Desideri enters from 
the very beginning into a serious intellec- 
tual di^ourse with the Buddhist tradi- 
tion. He leads to this Supreme Being 
through an analysis of knowledge in dia- 
logue with Mayayana epistemology and 
metaphysics. The Path must lead to a 
goal. DMideri shows how to arrive to the 
knowledge of the Supcenw Being. Here 
the language passes from philosophy to 
spirituality. 

Part II explains that the Supreme 
Being exists by Its very nature and is a 
substance (r^ subsistence?). Other 
things are not substances, they are sunye, 
(relative) emptiness, because they do not 
'have* their own nature. Only the Su- 
preme Being exists of Itself and this, af- 
firms Desideri, doe* not contradict the 
philosophy of the Madhyamika school. 
Part III explains the nature of the Su- 
preme Beh^ the Fulhtess of ail Petfcc- 
tiom^ the Source of all Good for human 
being*. Part IV deab with the Supreme 
Being as the noMe Refuge, the sarsnsm of 
the Buddhist tradition. Ffaiaily Part V 
show* how in reaching the Supreme 
Being the human attains perfect happi- 
ness. 

Even if his theology is now dated 
on* eannot but admire the capacity of 
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Desideri to master *0 "udi in atsslathrely 
short time. Toscano ideniite ftkty-a^t 
important Mahayena texts qnotod by De- 
skketi in diis woik. Leading Ubetolo^sts 
*ud\ as Tucci and Petecdi have long re- 
eognited Ae outttandh^ eonixfltadan of 
Desideri to their field. (Nearly he was an 
intense man; he himself tdls us that he 
'felt an Inctedble ardor In appfying him- 
self ... to a wdl-founded study of the 
language' every day of hia life In TibeL 
living on tea alme from morning to aun- 
down and having hia one meal at rd^ ao 
as to be more fit for hia task of study. 

The Tibetan text of the work covers 
96 pages of this edition. The rest is a rich 
bibliography, including the list of works 
cited by DMideri, an introduction to and 
a summary of the work artd the transla- 
tion with valuable notes. The book ends 
with an Italian-Tlbetan 'DMiderian Glos- 
sary.* 

We end of this review with the last 
words of Toscano's Introduction: *Thls 
work is a true but indirect refutation of 
Buddhiam. Its purpose in reality is to 
show the existence of God aiul the exis- 
tence of a reward in an Eternal Life after 
death. In this way Desideri touches the 
heart of the Buddhist philoeophy. But his 
polemic is not harsh. It is rather an expo- 
sition of the beauty of ftie Christian doc- 
trirre. One would say that rather than po- 
lemic it was an invitation to the Tibetans 
to consider the Christian truth, explained 
to them on the basis of their philosophy 
and their method of disputation. One 
could ask: Had the book been finalised 
and published, would Desideri have suc- 
ceeded in convincing the Buddhists? The 
question cannot be answered, but even if 
he had trot succeeded we cannot but ad- 
mire the effort atrd the competence with 
which Destdeti carried out his diacourse* 
(41-2). The publication b important for 
the history of the mission* in Tibet and 
the Chrbtian-Buddhbt dialogue. Would 
that an Engibh version was available! 
The tide page atrd cover page date the 
publication In 1989. The last page, how- 
ever, informa us that the prinfing was 
completed in July 1990. 

G. CISPERT-SAUCH, S.J. 
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